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for  Bookkaepera,  Stenographers  and  Teachers, 
and  filled  only  54  of  them. 

In  May  we  had  97  calls  and  filled  only  56 
of  them. 

In  June  we  had  87  ealls  and  filled  only  5  J  of 
them. 

Second  largestlschool  in  the  world,  but  other 
students  not  qualified. 
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Besides  the  unnecessary  evil  of  formal- 
ism there  is  an  unavoidable  condition 
which  renders  the  beginning  of  language 
work  especially  difficult.  The  symbol, 
like  the  sphinx,  confronts  the  little  one  at 
the  very  gateway  of  knowledge.  Of  ne- 
cessity the  training  in  spoken  language 
is  impeded  for  a  time,  since  the  task  of 
"learning  to  read"  absorbs  almost  all  the 
energy  of  the  child  and  taxes  to  the  ut- 
most the  resources  of  the  devoted  primary 
teacher,  who  carries  the  very  heaviest  of 
educational  burdens. 

The  entire  energy  of  both  teacher  and 
child  may  be  devoted  to  the  task  for  one 
year,  while  all  other  work  is  made  very 
incidental,  or  the  work  may  be  acfcom- 
plished  in  three  or  four  years,  while  exer- 
cises in  oral  language,  history,  literature, 
nature  study,  number,  art  and  manual 
training  continue  as  in  the  ideal  home. 
The  latter  plan  is  the  more  natural,  but 
often  times  expediency  renders  the  form- 
er more  desirable.  Whether  one  or  four 
years  be  devoted  to  this  work  the  same 
difficulty  is  to  be  met,  and  some  plan 
must  be  devised  to  make  ''learning  to 
read"  less  disturbing  to  language  devel- 
opment. The  first  reader  is  certainly  a 
very  great  stumbling  block  on  the  road  of 
the  child.  Even  if  these  books  were  se- 
lected for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  child  by 
persons  who  understand  and  sympathize 
with  both  teacher  and  child,  still  the  first 
reader  would  not  be  a  perfect  success,  for 
what  touches  the  life-interest  of  one  com- 
munity seems  foreign  to  another.  The 
ideal  first  reader  should  consist  of  stories 
within  the  life-interest  of  the  child. 
These  should  be  clothed  in  language  that 
is  childlike  but  not  insipid.     The  stories 


should  be  so  arranged  that  the  necessary 
recurrence  of  a  word  may  give  sufficient 
word  drill.  The  simnle  should  precede 
by  a  few  lessons  the  derived  word — ^"hap- 
py" should  come  before  "happiness"  and 
"happily,"  but  both  noun  and  adverb 
should  follow  close  upon  the  adjective. 
Words  of  similar  form  and  sound  should 
not  occur  in  the  same  lesson,  but  should 
be  compared  after  a  list  has  been  learned. 
ITiere  should  be  good  pictures  in  the 
book,  but  the  teacher  should  not  permit 
reading  by  picture.  The  task  of  prepar- 
ing a  good  first  reader  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one,  for  thought  must  be  all  in  all, 
yet  there  must  be  very  close  attention  to 
words  as  to  form.  Fairy  stories  in 
rythmic  prose  with  rhyming  words  oc- 
curring at  not  too  frequent  intervals  and 
with  interesting  repetition  of  difficult 
word  forms  would  constitute  an  ideal  first 
reader.  Since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  such  a  book  a  wise  teacher  will  try 
to  use  several  books — each  valuable  in 
some  special  aspect. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  begin- 
ning book  may  be  overcome  by  basing  the 
work  entirely  upon  stories  in  which  the 
child  is  the  actor  and  either  the  home  or 
the  school  is  the  scene  of  the  "drama." 
The  actors  should  be  selected  with  regard 
to  the  moral  effect  upon  themselves  and 
upon  the  class.  An  egotistic  child  should 
not  be  given  prominence.  Any  work  as 
"Putting  Baby  to  Sleep,"  or  any  adven- 
ture as  "IIow  James  Found  the  Turtle^s 
Head,"  are  suitable. 

Teachers  who  have  tried  this  method 
find  that  the  labor  of  writing  and  print- 
ing the  story  is  repaid  by  the  interest  add- 
ed to  the  lesson,  while  the  difficulty  of 
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teaching  both  script  and  print  at  once  is 
not  so  great  as  one  might  suppose. 
Script  may  be  used  first  and  the  printed 
form  introduced  gradually  as  the  analy- 
sis of  the  word  into  sounds  and  letters 
proceeds. 

The  entire  story  is  to  be  first  devel- 
oped as  oral  language  so  that  for  two  or  " 
three  weeks  there  is  no  "learning  to 
read."  However  in  concession  to  local 
prejudice  ^one  might  proceed  sentence  by 
sentence  and  thus  begin  "reading*^  at 
once. 

This  work  in  language  and  reading 
should  take  care  of  spelling,  punctuation 
and  paragraph  making.  It  snould  lay  the 
foundation  for  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
composition,  for  the  plan  is  not  to  give 
the  child  the  sentences  ready  made,  but 
to  lead  him  to  construct  them  for  him- 
self, thus  each  child  contributes  to  the 
whole.  At  each  step  the  correctness  and 
appropriateness  of  expression  is  to  receive 
attention  and  the  child  should  be  led  to 
express  himself  in  figurative  language. 
Stories  especially  ^apted  to  this  form  of 
expression  may  be  introduced  occasional- 
ly. As  personification  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects or  of  animals  always  appeals  to  the 
child  such  a  story  as  Andersen's  "Fretful 
Fir  Tree,"  or  "The  Discontented  Violet," 
may  be  used.  The  teacher  should  study 
her  class  and  seize  some  original  personi- 
fication from  which  to  develop  the  story. 

It  w>  evident  that  this  work  is  really 
simple  narrative  composition.  This  form 
is  taken  up  first  because  it  appeals  to  the 
child,  who,  in  reading  is  prone  to  omit 
all  other  forms. 

This  work  may  well  be  continued 
through  such  subjects  as  "The  Change  of 
Seasons,"  "The  Culture  of  Silk,"  "Con- 
densation  and  Evaporation,"  "The  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood,"  "The  Passage  of  a 
Bill  Through  the  Congress" — in  fact  any 
cycle  in  either  nature  or  the  institutions 
may  be  employed  to  fix  the  point  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  material  for  lan- 
guage work.  The  description  of  a  storm, 
of  a  game,  of  a  journey,  or  a  brief  biogra- 
phy  may  be  selected  for  the  personal  ele- 
ment that  may  be  introduced.  Any 
event  of  local,  national  or  international 
in^portance  may  be  employed  for  the  ethi- 


cal value.  Not  to  multiply  example — 
"The  Terre  Haute  Fight  Against  Gam- 
bling," "The  Anti-Trust  War,"  "The 
Peace  of  Washington"  are  euggestive. 

Besides  this  regular  work  in  language, 
very  much  may  be  done  incidentally  in 
connection  with  other  lessons,  especially 
with  history  and  literature.  The  stories 
should  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  their 
ethical  and  artistic  value.  They  should 
suggest  right  action  and  possess  move- 
ment and  climax  of  plot  as  well  as  ele- 
gance of  style.  The  language  should  be 
simple  yet  not  "babified" — ^just  suflBcient- 
ly  elevated  to  cause  the  little  one  to 
reach.  The  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  question  for  the  meaning  of  new  words 
and  for  additional  facts,  and  whenever  it 
is  possible  one  of  the  class  should  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  ques- 
tioner. 

With  each  story  it  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  determine  upon  certain  ex- 
pressions which  she  intends  to  add  to  the 
child's  vocabulary  and  then  so  arrange 
her  story  that  repetition  will  assist  her. 
As  the  children  gain  power  over  the  writ- 
ten symbol  these  expressions  should  be 
presented  to  the  eye  when  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  ear,  and  as  each  recurs  in 
the  story  the  attention  of  the  child 
should*  be  again  directed  to  the  written 
form.  By  no  other  means  can  both  forms 
be  more  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  Frequent  reproduction  of  the 
completed  story  will  ftx  both  thought  and 
form. 

This  work  also  may  be  continued 
through  all  the  grades  and  used  as  a  de- 
vice to  direct  the  child's  reading.  One 
child  or  the  teacher  may  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  a  story  that  the  class  is  to  be 
I  encouraged  to  read  outside  of  school. 
When  the  story  has  been  finished  the  en- 
tire class  may  relate  the  events,  describe 
the  characters,  sketch  the  plot,  give  opin- 
ions of  the  book,  etc.  If  there  is  but  one 
copy  of  the  book  different  children  may 
select  different  books  and  on  Friday  aft- 
ernoon each  may  stand  before  the  school 
and  tell  the  story,  and  so  the  books  will 
pass  around  and  the  child  will  have  em- 
ployed language  for  a  purpose. 

As  the  child  grows  older  he  may  write 
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more  and  more,  until  he  is  able  to  reduce 
his  thoughts  upon  a  book  to  an  intelli- 
gent book  review. 

By  conversation  the  teacher  can  do 
very  much  to  develop  the  social  phase  of 
knguage — a  phase,  which,  though  very 
important  in  life,  is  too  often  entirely 
neglected  in  school.  The  teacher  may  en- 
gage the  children  in  conversation,  singly, 
in  groups  or  as  a  school.  She  may  also 
arrange  so  that  the  children  have  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  matters  of  interest  at 
legitimate  times.  In  this  way  she  may 
lead  the  child  to  select  appropriate  sub- 
jects of  conversation  and  direct  them  so 
aa  to  give  them  skill  and  grace  in  begin- 
ning or  in  following -a  conversation.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  teacher  a  volume  of  es- 
says entitled  "The  Gentle  Reader"  may 
he  especially  commended.  One  of  these, 
"The  Honorable  Points  of  Ignorance,"  is 
especially  valuable. 

In  all  her  conversation  the  teacher 
should  avoid  the  manner  of  talking  and 
,  smiling  that  must  have  been  characteris- 
tic of  Dickens's  schoolmistress,  who  be- 
gan a  little  essay  on  the  upper  left  and 
ended  it  upon  the  lower  right  comer  of  a 
slate.  The  teacher  should  always  talk  to 
the  children  in  a  natural  manner  entirely 
free  from  any  patronizing  "teachery^*  af- 
fectation and  any  attempt  to  "talk  down*^ 
to  the  child's  level. 

She  should  cultivate  a  distinct  well- 
modulated  voice  both  in  herself  and  in 
the  child.  If  any  remediable  physical  de- 
fects interfere  with  a  child's  voice  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
parents.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  this  question,  for  as  a  nation  we 
are  afflicted  with  harsh  voices  and  care- 
less articulation. 

The  teacher  should  employ  a  vocabu- 
lary more  varied  and  elevated  than  that 
of  the  child  and  should,  each  day,  plan 
to  teach  new  words  incidentally  by  vary- 
ing the  form  of  directions  and  questions 
and  by  permitting  the  children  to  repeat 
directions  for  her  and  to  ask  questions. 
The  child  should  be  introduced  to  poetic 
forms  through  the  memorization  of 
rhymes  and  jingles.  As  his  age  permits 
these  forms  should  grow  in  elegance.  D. 
C.  Heath*  publishes  excellent  ten-cent 
editions  of  ''Nursery  Rhymes,"  and  in 


mixed  grades  an  older  child  will  be  de- 
lighted to  assist  the  teacher  in  this  work. 

The  child  should  hear  and.  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  short  stories  of  the  anecdote 
variety.  Until  the  teacher  learns  the 
taste  of  each  child  she  should  hear  the 
story  before  it  is  told  to  the  school.  Both 
riddles  and  guessing  games  are  valuable 
in  their  way.  All  these  may  be  profitably 
employed  during  manual  training  work, 
after  directions  have  been  given.  Out- 
side of  school  they  will  afford  the  child 
a  harmless  means  of  diverting  himself 
and  others.  Occasionally  the  teacher 
may  read  in  her  very  best  manner  a  beau- 
tiful poem  or  an  amusing  story  while  the 
children  are  left  free  merely  to  enjoy  or 
to  laugh  with  her  or  to  question  or  to 
comment,  as  the  spirit  moves  them.  ThuB 
love  of  beauty  of  language  may  grow  in 
his  heart. 

Such  good,  time-honored  devices  as 
dictation  letter-writing,  speech-making 
and  debating  may  be  profitably  called 
forth  from  oblivion  and  vitalized  by  the 
modern  educational  spirit.  Passages  from 
prose  or  poetry  previously  studied  may  be 
dictated  to  assist  in  memory  work,  spell- 
ing and  writing  and  punctuation.  A 
child  whose  voice  needs  developing  may 
be  required  to  dictate  the  lesson. 

Interest  may  be  lent  to  letter-writing 
by  seizing  upon  some  school  event  of  un- 
usual interest  as  subject  for  a  letter  to 
an  absent  schoolmate.  If  the  child  send 
his  letter  to  a  child  in  a  foreign  country 
the  joy  of  giving  and  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing unusual  information  will  add  zest  to 
the  correspondence.  As  the  child  grows 
older  he  may  be  taught  in  a  pleasant  and 
practical  manner  many  of  the  small  cour- 
tesies of  social  life,  such  as  notes  of  invi-. 
tation,  acceptance,  refusal,  condolence 
and  congratulation,  etc. 

The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
press himself  in  speeches  upon  current 
events  and  if  difference  of  opinion  appear 
— as  difference  most  certainly  will — ^sides 
may  be  taken,  time  given  for  preparation 
and  a  day  set  for  the  battle  of  child-logic, 
at  which  the  teacher  may  assist  as  a  si- 
lent listener,  and  learn  more  of  child- 
mind  in  twenty  minutes  than  she  could 
in  a  week's  work  of  formal  child-study. 

Besides  the  regular  and  the  incidental 
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work  in  language  much  can.  be  done  to 
'develop  imagination,  taste  and  expression 
by  means  of  music,  art  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  school  grounds,  building, 
furnishings  and  decoration  should  be  de- 
•  termined  not  by  the  business  needs  of  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board,  but  primarily  with  regard 
to  the  child's  health  and  comfort,  and 
secondarily  with  an  eye  to  developing  his 
taste  and .  expression.  The  child  should 
be  surrounded  by  stimxdi  to  observation 
and  expression — pictures,  growing  plants 
and  even  animals  when  possible.  His  at- 
tention should  be  directed  toward  these 
objects  in  connection  with  his  regular 
work  and  they  should  be  employed  as 
themes  of  conversation. 

The  beauty  of  naturcr-^of  which  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  president  of  the 
school  board  cannot  deprive  the  children 
— should  be  made  objects  of  reverential 
observation.  He  should  welcome  the  soft 
green  harbinger  of  spring,  the  golden 
beauty  of  the  summer  wheatfield,  the 
graceful  droop  of  the  beech,  the  delicate 
&acery  of  the  leafless  trees  against  the 
•winter  sky,  the  glory  of  Orion.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  talk  and  to  write 
of  all  these  and  he  should  see  in  picture 
and  hear  in  song  how  the  world's  great 
masters  have  expressed  their  reverence 
for  God's  handiwork. 

The  reader,  the  language  lesson  and 
the  environment  are  important  to  the 
child's  language  development,  but  the 
teacher  is  of  prime  importance.  This 
brief  sketch  hints  that  language  work 
calls  for  ability  of  no  mean  order. 

The  teacher  who  is  successful  in  this 
work  must  be  a  woman  of  broad  and  deep 
sympathy  for  all  the  phases  of  nature  and 
for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men — she 
must  have  the  ability  to  be  all  things  to 
all  men.  She  must  be  .a  good  talker  and 
a  sympathetic  listener,  and  be  blessed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  moder- 


ately ready  wit.  She  should  possess,  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  gifts  of  the  dra- 
matic artist — a  pleasant,  flexible  voice,  an. 
expressive  face  and  hands  and' some  skill 
in  impeorsonating.  She  should  be  en- 
dowed with  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  story-teller — the  language  sense;  a 
respect  for  words  and  an  instinct  for  cor- 
rectness and  beauty  of  language;  the  ar- 
tistic imagination,  that  is,  the  ability  to 
see  poetry  in  common  things  and  to  seize 
the  artistic  in  an  event  or  a  character. 

To  all  these  gifts  of  nature  should  be- 
added  thorough  and  broad  training  in 
English — ^grammar,  rhetoric,  composi- 
tion, and  literature;  a  few  years,  at  leasts 
of  Ijatin  for  the  sake  of  its  relation  to 
English;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
some  modern  language  recently  acquired, 
to  quicken  her  sympathy  with  the  young 
learner  so  that  devices  may  not  fail.  She- 
should  have  read  widely  in  the  field  of 
literature  in  general  and  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  selections  that  are 
adapted  or  adaptable  to  the  child's  na- 
ture. She  should  have  right  literary' 
taste. 

This  special  knowledge  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  broad  general  knowledge- 
of  history,  the  sciences  and  the  arts.  She 
should  have  special  professional  training^ 
so  that  she  may  understand  her  subject- 
matter — the  child's  soul — and  the  method 
by  which  the  child's  subject-matter — lan- 
guage— ^may  be  used  for  his  physical,, 
mental  and  moral  development. 

She  should  have  that  insight  which  will 
enable  her  to  see  in  the  child  what  she, 
herself,  is — ^the  possible  writer  of  the- 
great  American  masterpiece.  She  should 
have  the  power  and  the  desire  to  lead  tHe- 
child  into  his  kingdom.  She  should  have- 
the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  both 
parents  and  school  authorities,  and  a  sal- 
ary of  more  than  $278  a  year.  A  good 
parrot  trainer  could  not  be  'secured  f  or- 
this  sum. 
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MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Fbanklin  S.  Hott,  Assistant  Superintendent  Grammar  Schools,  Indianapolis. 


The  theory  of  mental  discipline  that 
has  prevailed  until  recent  years  as  the 
predominant  educational  ideal  has  a  sad 
record  of  unhappy  school  days,  blunted 
intellects,  and  impaired  eflBciency  charge- 
ahle  to  its  baneful  rule  in  the  school  room. 
Yet  BO  deeply  did  its  roots  penetrate  into 
the  educational  system  during  the  scho- 
kfitic  age,  when  it  was  regarded  as  the 
choicest  flower  of  the  educational  process, 
that  it  has  thus  far  partially  withstood 
the  attempts  to  eradicate  and  supplant  it 
by  the  more  fruitful  educational  ideals 
which  the  study  of  child-nature  has  re- 
vealed. 

This  theory  of  mental  discipline,  also 
spoken  of  as  "the  development  of  all 
the  powers"  and  the  "doctrine  of  effort," 
regards  the  child  as  having  certain  facul- 
ties which  must  be  developed  and  trained 
by  "exercising^'  them,  without  regard 
particularly  to  whether  the  things  he 
does  and  learns  will  be  of  any  value  to 
him  or  not.  In  fact  many,  following  in 
the  steps  of  Plato,  have  believed  that  the 
mind,  in  order  to  develop  its  powers 
most  effectively,  should  concern  itself 
largely  with  universal  truth  uncon- 
I  tanunated  by  contact  vnth  the  affairs  of 
I  the  work-a-day  world.  It  made  no  differ- 
[  cnce  to  the  believers  in  mental  discipline 
that  these  abstractions  were  without  in- 
terest to  the  child.  "Life  is  a  struggle  at 
the  best,"  they  said.  ^TVe  are  occupied 
much  of  the  time  with  uncongenial  tasks, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  them  well, 
regardless  of  our  feelings.  Train  pupils 
by  hard,  exacting  discipline  to  perform 
difficult,  disagreeable  tasks  successfully, 
and  some  day  they  will  rise  up  and  call 
as  blessed.  The  straight  and  narrow  way 
I  leadeth  not  through  pleasant  fields  and 
I  peaceful  valleys,  but  through  thickets 
and  briers.  This  life  is  a  dreary  exist- 
ence. We  must  not  look  for  happiness 
and  joy  in  our  work;  all  we  can  hope  for 
is  to  do  our  duty  uncomplainingly  and 
accomplish  the  work  whereunto  we  were 
sent  into  the  world." 
This  ideal  naturally  exalted  the  discip- 


linary aspect  of  education.  The  will  of 
the  child  was  broken  early  in  life  at  all 
costs.  He  was  plunged  into  the  study  of 
books  by  the  most  difficult  method — ^the 
"A,  B.  C."  method.  He  was  obliged  to 
learn  the  catechism  and  long  selections 
of  unintelligible  words  to  train  his  mem- 
ory. He  early  took  up  the  study  of 
grammar,  made  ^  unnecessarily  difficult, 
and  arithmetic,  burdened  with"  many  im- 
possible and  torturing  problems,  to  devel- 
op his  reason.  The  cane  or  switch  was 
always  at  hand  to  stir  up  lagging  atten- 
tion and  to  subdue  any  tendencies  of  the 
recalcitrant  will  to  assert  itself.  The  few 
that  survived  this  educational  struggle 
for  existence  to  enter  the  higher  schools 
continued  to  discipline  their  minds  by  a 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathemat- 
ics, which  were  regarded  as  the  disciplin- 
ary studies  par  excellence.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  ideal  manifests  itself  in  the 
schools  today  in- the  choice  of  subjects  for 
the  curriculum^  in  the  way  they  are 
taught,  and  the  results  expected  and  at- 
tained by  the  school  and  college,  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

There  are  two  fundamental  misconcep- 
tions in  this  theory  of  mental  discipline, 
as  it  has  been  commonly  interpreted, 
which  should  be  thoughtfully  considered 
by  every  teacher.  First,  the  child,  whose 
distinctive  interests  are  disregarded  by 
his  teacher,  early  learns  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  environment  by  conforming  ex- 
ternally to  the  requiremients  of  the 
teacher,  while  his  mind  is  far  adrift 
among  pleasant  fields  of  imagery  of  his 
own  making.  He  doesn^t  dare  play  tru-  « 
ant  physically,  so  he  drags  his  body  to 
school  and  then  safely  sends  his  mind 
roaming  over  the  fields  of  fancy.  He  be- 
comes very  skilful  in  giving  just  so  much 
of  himself  and  his  attention  to  the 
teacher's  requirements  as  to  keep  out  of 
trouble.  As  Dr.  Dewey  so  well  puts  it  in 
his  "Interest  as  Related  to  the  Will": 
"The  great  fallacy  of  the  so-called  effort 
theory  is  that  it  identifies  the  exercise 
and  training  of  the  will  with  certain  ex-* 
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ternal  activities  and  certain  external  re- 
sults. It  is  supposed  that  because  a  child 
is  occupied  at  some  outward  task  and  be- 
cause he  succeeds,  in  exhibiting  the  re- 
quired product,  that  he  is  really  putting 
forth  will,  and  that  definite  intellectual 
and  moral  habits  are  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. If,  however,  the  task  has  appealed 
to  him  simply  as  a  task,  it  is  certain  psy- 
chologically that  the  child  is  simply  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  the  habit  of  divided 
attention.  Whil^  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  the  well-disciplined  habits 
which  the  pupil  is  acquiring,  we  fail  to 
commiserate  ourselves  because  the  deeper 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  the  child 
has  secured  absolutely  no  discipline  at 
all,  but  has  been  left  to  follow  its  own  ca- 
prices, the  disordered  suggestions  of  the 
moment,  or  of  past  experience.  The 
training  of  this  internal  imagery  is  in- 
finitely more  important  than  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  outward  habits  of 
movement.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  at 
all  familiar  with  the  great  mass  of  ex- 
isting school  work  can  deny  that  the 
greater  part  of  pupils  are  gradually  form- 
ing habits  of  divided  attention."  To  em- 
phasize the  possibility  of  forming  this 
habit  of  divided  attention,  we  need  only 
remind  ourselves  that  brute  animals  can 
be  trained  to  show  certain  outward  mani- 
festations of  great  intelligence,  while 
their  minds  are  centered  on  the  bone  or 
lump  of  sugar  or  the  lash  in  the  trainer^s 
hand. 

The  other  important  misconception  is 
the  theory  that  a  general  training  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  faculties  can  be  secured 
by  training  in  special  activities.  In  the 
scholastic  education,  memory  and  reason 
were  believed  to  be  the  most  important 
faculties  to  be  trained,  therefore  the  dead 
languages  and  mathematics  held  the 
primary  in  the  curriculum.  The  study  of 
these  subjects,  it  was  thought — ^has  the 
belief  entirely  disappeared? — ^would  pro- 
duce power  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  energy  reouired  to  learn  them 
and  this  power  could  be  used  for  any 
mental  activity.  An  old  alsjebra  text- 
book was  entitled,  "Ye  Whetstone  of 
Wit",  implying  that  the  subject  made  a 
good  grindstone  on  which  to  sharpen  the 


faculties.  Grammar  was  similarly  held  in 
high  esteem  because  of  the  training  in 
logical  thinking  and  subtle  analysis  it 
was  supposed  to  give.  A  recent  survey 
of  the  literature  on  the  teaching  of  gram- 
mar showed  a  remarkable  agreement, 
even  among  modem  writers,  with  this 
opinion  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  gram- 
mar, it  being  uniformly  cited  as  the  chief 
argument  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

Modem  psychology  has  clarified  our 
thinking  on  this  point.  A  good  deal  of 
careful  experimenting  has  been  done  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  training 
in  one  activity  will  improve  the  ability 
in  other  allied  activities.  Professor 
James  has  shown*  that  the  natural  re- 
tentiveness  of  the  memory  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  practice,  and  his  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  other  investigations. 
They  conclude  that  any  improvement  in 
memory  can  only  come  about  through 
improved  methods  of  memorizing. 

Professors  Thoradike  and  WoodwortVs 
experiments  along  this  linef  have  per- 
haps been  the  most  carefully  conductecU 
and  are  certainly  the  most  conclusive. 
They  trained  adults  to  become  expert  in 
a  great  variety  of  activities  and  then  test- 
ed their  improvement  in  similar  activities 
involving  what  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  ihe  same  kinds  of  ability.  For 
instance,  they  secured  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy  in  estimating  short  lines  and 
found  that  the  subject  had  improved  only 
slightly  in  estimating  longer  lines.  One 
who  had  learned  to  estimate  accurate- 
ly small  weights  of  a  particular  shape  and 
size  showed  much  less  imiprovement  in  es- 
timating heavier  weights  or  those  of  the 
same  weight  but  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  They  obtained  similar  results  in 
the  whole  series  of  experiments. 

The  conclusions  of  these  investigators 
were  that  (1)  improvement  in  any  ability 
rarely  brings  about  equal  improvement 
in  any  other  ability  no  matter  how  simi- 
lar the  two  activities  involved  may  be; 
(2)  improvement  is  noticed  in  the  second 
trait  to  the  extent  that  tiiere  are  identi- 
cal elements  in  the  mental  processes  in- 
volved in  both  activities,  as  in  addition 

^  James'  Prinoiplei  of  PiyoholocTt  Vol.  I,  p.  688. 
tThorndike'fl  Bdnoatiooal  Pfyehology,  p.  90. 
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and  multiplicatioii  (which  is  largely 
addition);  and  (3)  there  is  also  improve- 
ment where  general  habits  and  ideas  of 
method  gained  in  the  training  in  the  first 
trait  will  assist  in  the  second  trait,  ad  in 
memorizing,  the  method  of  learning  a 
selection  by  repetition  of  the  entire  selec- 
tion instead  of  phrase  by  phrase  is  found 
to  apply  both  to  poetry  and  prose. 

All  of  this  experimental  work  reveals 
the  high  degree  of  specialization  of  the 
mind  and  confutes  the  theory  that  there 
can  be  gained  a  general  training  of  it 
or  of  its  "faculties/*  perception,  memory, 
reason  and  imagination,  by  studying  cer- 
tain traditional  abstract  subjects.  Even 
such  traits  as  mathematical,  linguistic,  or 
historical  ability  can  not  be  trained  as  a 
whole  by  any  special  exercise  in  arithme- 
tic, language  or  history,  for  careful  con- 
sideration will  cause  us  to  realize  that 
ability  in  arithmetic  or  in  English  means 
nothing  psychologically  because  it  in- 
cludes so  many  different  abilities.  Thus 
a  person  may  be  at  the  same  time  unfail- 
ingly accurate  in  addition  of  integers, 
fair  in  division  of  integers,  poor  in  addi- 
ton  of  fractions  and  very  poor  in  division 
of  fractions,  or  he  might  be  excellent  in 
solving  one  kind  of  problem  and  a  fail- 
ure in  another  kind.  It  has  likewise  been 
demonstrated  experimentally*  that  there 
is  no  more  relation  among  the  abilities 
required  for  the  three  usual  forms  of 
English  instruction — ^grammar,  composi- 
tion and  interpretation — than  among 
three  entirely  different  subjects,  as  arith- 
metic, grammar  and  history.  The  psy- 
chologists had  prepared  the  way  for  this 
specialized  view  of  the  mind  by  previous- 
ly showing  that  the  brain,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  is  an  or- 
gan for  transmitting  particular  sehsations 
coming  in  from  our  environment  into 
specific  actions.  Each  new  situation  con- 
fronting us,  with  its  particular  complex 
of  sensations,  is  more  or  less  different 
from  all  other  situations  that  we  have 
faced.  Our  success  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion will  depend  primarily  upon  the  num- 
ber of  elements  in  it  which  we  have  mas- 
tered in  our  previous  experience. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  mind  is  a 

*Iii  an  unpQblishod  itndj  by  the  writer. 


highly  specialized  organ  which  enables  us 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  numberless  par- 
ticular situations  of  life,  it  is  evident  that 
education,  to  be  most  effective,  should 
give  as  direct  preparation  as  possible  for 
the  situations  which  our  pupils  in  general 
will  be  called  upon  to  meet  and  control, 
and  not  seek  to  prepare  for  any  situation 
that  may  arise,  as  the  believers  in  formal 
discipline  have  attempted  to  do.  To  illus- 
trate practically,  pupils  should  learn  to 
solve  the  kinds  of  problems  in  mathe- 
matics that  they  are  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  solve  in  their  experience,  instead 
of  working  at  problems  never  heard  of 
outside  the  school  room  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  fictitious  mental  training.  The  pu- 
pil should  be  conceived  of  not  as  an  iso- 
lated individual  whose  powers  and  capaci- 
ties can  be  developed  in  the  abstract,  but 
as  a  social  being,  inseparably  dependent 
upon  his  environment  for  his  main- 
tenance and  development.  The  social  en- 
vironment, instead  of  being  neglected  as 
in  the  past,  will  thus  be  accorded  its 
rightfully  supreme  place  in  education. 

The  new  conception  of  mental  disci- 
pline will  not  then  be  an  abstract  formal 
process  in  which  the  powers  of  the  child 
are  to  be  exercised  without  reference  to 
his  interests  and  the  use  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put;  nor  will  it  be  a  mere  prepa- 
ration for  future  life.  Dr.  Dewey  tells 
of  a  swimming  school  in  Chicago  which 
professes  to  teach  how  to  swim  without 
going  near  the  water.  Equally  ridiculous 
is  a  school  which  aims  only  to  prepare  for 
life.  The  true  mental  and  moral  disci- 
pline will  result  from  a  willing,  hearty 
participation  of  the  child  in  the  ev^ 
varied,  absorbingly  interesting  life  about 
him  as  a  means  to  his  self-realization. 
Whatever  fails  to  enlist  his  interest  and 
co-operation  is  therefore  thwarting  his 
mental  development,  for  it  is  cultivating 
in  him  the  habit  of  divided  attention. 
Let  us  not,  then,  evade  his  question, 
"What  is  the  use  of  this  study?"  For  if 
we  can  not  satisfy  him  and  ourselves  that 
it  is  to  be  of  real  value  in  enabling  him 
to  live  more  worthily  or  more  happily,  it 
should  be  excluded  from  his  curriculum. 
Our  best  schools  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  eliminating  this  dead  wood  from 
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their  programs,  but  perhaps  a  closer 
scrutiny,  will  reveal  more  of  this  benefi- 
cent work  to  be  done.  Each  bit  of  educa- 
tional rubbish  removed  from  our  scfhools 
means  that  much  more  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  things  that  are  worth  while  in 
the  child's  development.  For  every  use- 
less definition  in  grammar  cast  out  of 
the  elementary  schooly  there  may  come 
to  the  child  one  more  opportunity  to 
learn  to  use  the  mother  tongue  more  ef- 
fectively as  a  means  of  communication 
with  his  fellows;  every  hour  saved  by  not 
teaching  cube  root  may  mean  for,  him-  an- 
other hour  of  training  in  the  various 
forms  of  self-expression,  aAd  thus  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  social  power. 
This  rational  conception  of  mental  dis- 


cipline will  introduce  no  radical  changeB 
in  curriculum  or  method,  but  will  bring 
about  a  gradual  readjustment  of  both  to 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child  as  a 
social  being,  with  an  increasing  endeavor 
to  reach  and  develop  his  emotional  and 
expressive  side.  The  educational  process 
will  more  and  more  be  thought  incom- 
plete and  unfruitful  unless  it  results  at 
every  point  in  increased  efneiency  in  so- 
cial living  and  a  greater  desire  to  serve 
one's  fellows  to  the  best  of  one's  ability. 
^'The  development  of  all  the  powers" 
thus  has  an  objective  point  which  makes 
of  it  a  real  process  rather  than  a  formal 
abstraction,  and  "mental  discipline"  is 
made  a  by-product  of  education  rather 
than  its  goal. 


PROFESSIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

A.  W.  Nolan,  Suprrintbndknt  Schools,  Lima,  Ind. 


"I  come  that  you  might  have  life  and 
that  you  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
This  was  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher 
and  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  professional 
teacher  in  any  age.  A  teacher  can  not 
give  life  until  he  possesses  it  abundantly, 
nor  until  he  is  willing  to  share  it  with 
others.  In  biology  we  learn  that  every 
living  organism  possesses  these  two  life 
functions  —  nutrition  and  reproduction. 
If  the  teacher  is  to  be  a  living  force,  he 
must  also  possess  these  two  functions. 
He  must  grow  by  the  proper  food,  and  h^ 
must  reproduce  his  soul  anew  in  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  come  in  contact  with 
him. 

A  teacher  with  the  proper  professional 
spirit  will  realize  the  importance  and  the 
responsibility  of  his  occupation;  he  will 
think  like  Pestalozzi  of  old,  that  he  has 
found  his  true  element;  he  will  be  zeal- 
ous, enthusiastic,  and  happy  in  his  chosen 


life  work;  and  he  will  grow  by  every 
means  affording  self-development.  The 
professional  teacher  will  be  a  student  of 
books,  of  affairs,  of  nature,  and  of  life. 
He  will  travel,  attend  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  meet  with  teacher's  organi- 
zations, and  live  in  his  work  day  and 
night. 

Not  the  least  of  the  joys  of  this  pro- 
fessional spirit  is  the  consciousness  that 
new  life  is  emanating  from  the  living 
teacher  to  the  souls  of  the  growing  chil- 
dren. The  second  element  of  life,  repro- 
duction, is  manifest  in  the  true  teacher 
by  the  life  he  creates  anew  in  the  child. 
The  reward  which  comes  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  growth  in  life  and  power, 
and  of  a  duty  joyfully  done  for  others' 
sake,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  meager 
mercenary  satisfaction  of  a  teacher's 
salary. 
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TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES  IN  HOWARD  COUNTY. 

E,  E.  BoBEY,  Superintendent  Howard  County  Schools,  Kokomo,  and  Member 
OP  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1899  enacted 
a  law  "Providing  for  the  establishment 
of  traveling  libraries  and  township  li- 
braries, providing  for  the  appointment  of 
oflSeers  for  the  control  and  management 
of  such  libraries,  providing  for  the  levy, 
collection  and  distribution  of  taxes  for 
township  librlLries/^  Part  of  section  7  of 
the  law  reads  as  follows:  "On  the  writ- 
ten petition  of  fifty  legal  voters  of  any 
township  filed  with  the  county  clerk  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  a  township 
election,  the  County  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  shall  cause  to  be  printed 
on. the  township  ballots  for  such  town- 
ship the  words:  *For  a  township  library 
tax/  'yes,^  'no/  If  in  the  election  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  on  said  qiiestipn 
shall  be  in  the  aiBrmative  the  township 
trustee  shall  thereafter  levy  annually  a 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar 
of  the  property  taxable  in  said  township 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
township  library  free  to  all  inhabitants  of 
such  township/' 

In  the  election  of  1900  the  library  tax 
(juestion  was  sTibmitted  to  the  voters  of 
nine  of  the  eleven  townships  in  Howard 
County.  In  three  of  the  nine  townships 
the  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion voted  in  the  affirmative.  Since  it 
was  new  and  its  importance  was  not  real- 
ized by  some  of  the  election  officials, 
proper  reports  were  not  made  in  two  of 
the  three  townships  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  carried  and  the  trustees  and  ad- 
visory boards  did  not  levy  the  tax.  The 
final  result  was  that  Harrison  Township 
was  the  only  one  in  which  the  tax  was 
leried.  It  did  not  appear  very  encour- 
aging to  gain  a  victory  in  only  one  town- 
ship of  the  nine,  but  we  were  pleased  to 
see  a  start  made  and  hoped  to  see  better 
results  in  subsequent  attempts. 

A  short  time  before  the  election  of 
1902  requests  came  frona  some  of  the  vot- 
ers in  two  townships — Howard  and  Union 
—for  another  cbance  to  vote  on  the  li- 
brary tax  question.     Petitions  were  cir- 


culated and  filed  with  the  county  clerk. 
On  election  day  the  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing on  the  question  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive in  both  townships.  No  attempt  was 
made  in  1904  from  the  fact  that  in  a 
presidential  campaign  we  have  found  that 
many  voters  forget  the  question  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  township  ballot.  We 
expect  to  have  the  question  considered 
in  1906,  and  hope  to  have  good  results. 

After  the  first  distribution  of  the 
money  was  made,  the  question  of  the  best 
way  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  pu- 
pils and  patrons  could  be  accommodated 
was  considered.  It  was  thought  best  to 
divide  the  general  reading  books  into  sets 
and  distribute  them  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts, following  the  plan  of  the  traveling 
libraries  established  by  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  the  State.  After 
a  set  is  read  by  many  people  of  a  district 
it  is  sent  to  another  district  and  replaced 
by  a  newly  purchased  set  or  one  that  has 
been  in  some  other  district.  By  this 
means  the  people  of  the  whole  township 
have  access  to  many  books  without  going 
a  great  distance  for  them.  Reference 
books  are  secured  for  the  schools,  but 
arQ  not  placed  in  the  traveling  libraries. 

The  libraries  thus  established  have  af- 
forded great  relief.  It  is  the  solution  of 
the  library  question.  The  levy  is  so  small 
that  no  one  can  have  valid  objection  to 
it.  We  are  sure  of  money  twice  each  year 
with  which  to  purchase  many  books.  As 
far  as  library  facilities  are  concerned  the 
pupik  of  the  country  school^  are  on  an 
equality  with  the  city  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  box  suppers,  etc., 
which  many  times  are  brought  into  disre- 
pute because  of  the  noise  and  rowdyism. 
The  question  should  be  submitted  To  the 
voters  of  every  township  in  the  S^te  in 
which  there  are  no  township  libraries,  tt, 
will  not  be  carried  in  all  townships,  but  , 
by  careful,  educational  work  it  wil^  in, 
some  places,  and  those  who  exert  them- 
selves for  its  success  will  be  repaid  many  , 
fold. 
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SCHOOLROOM  RULES. 

A.  G.  Williams,  Salem,  Ind. 


When  angry,  don't  speak. 

Make  no  unnecessary  requirements. 

Overlook  first  offenses,  give  warning 
for  second,  and  punish  for  the  third. 

Don^t  scold;  catch  the  eye  of  the  of- 
fender and  raise  your  eyebrows  or  shake 
your  head  slightly  as  a  warning. 

Begin  school  with  the  general  rule  that 
all  are  to  do  their  best  at  all  times,  and 


make  specific  rules  only  after  they  are 
needed. 

Let  nothing  but  matters  affecting  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  pupils  interfere 
with  the  recitation.  If  disturbance  oc- 
curs while  you  are  speaking,  stop  any- 
where in  the  sentence,  in  the  middle  of 
a  word,  even,  until  order  is  restored,  then 
finish  the  sentence  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 
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THB  METHOD  OP  THE   RECITATION. 

F.  M.  McMuRRY,  Teachers'  College, 
CoLXTMBiA  University,  New  York. 

CHAPTERS  IV,  V,  VI. 

Oi;ie  of  the  most  important  thoughts  in 
Chapter.  IV  is  that  touching  the  size  of 
topics.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  in 
every  study  to  isolate  facts  from  one  an- 
other, and  learn  them  without  reference 
to  their  relation.  Spelling  sets  the  ex- 
treme example  in  this  direction,  and 
other  studies  tend  to  approximate  it  in 
confining  the  attention  of  pupils  as  fully 
as  possible  to  the  little  things  in  their 
fields.  History,  for  instance,  is  often 
made  to  consist  of  names  and  dates  and 
individual  small  facts.  Geography,  in  its 
treatment  of  the  United  States  by  States, 
offers  probably  a  greater  number  of  unre- 
lated little  facts  than  could  well  be  pre- 
sented in  any  other  way.  Manual  train- 
ing, as  it  is  usually  taught,  is  made  to  ap- 
pear to  contain  no  topic  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  individual  objects  of  con- 
struction. But  war  can  not  be  success- 
fully conducted  when  soldiers  fail  to  be 
grouped  and  brought  into  such  relation 
with  one  another  that  there  is  a  unity  of 
the  whole.     No  more  can  studies  hope 


to  be  strong  in  their  influence  on  young 
people,  until  the  many  little  parts  of 
which  they  consist  are  brought  into  con- 
nection so  as  to  support  one  another  and 
compose  large  topics.  Classic  literature 
is  the  best  example  of  success  in  this  di- 
rection. It  does  not  consist  of  mere  lists 
of  statements,  but  of  chains  of  thought, 
bearing  directly  upon  some  leading  or 
dominating  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  this 
controlling  idea,  in  each  story  or  essay, 
that  holds  the  parts  together  and  that 
has  acted  as  a  basis  for  the  rejection  of  a 
good  many  little  facts  in  the  minds  of 
the  author.  The  poem  of  Maud  MuUer, 
or  the  drama  of  William  Tell  has  such  a 
close  connection  of  facts  and  such  unity 
of  the  whole,  that  its  oneness  is  evident 
to  any  one.  Here  is  the  standard  for  all 
studies.  But  how  the  facts  usually  fall 
apart  the  moment  .one  turns  to  instruc- 
tion on  an  elm  tree  in  Nature  Study,  or 
on  Japan  in  Geography!  It  is  the  custom 
in  each  of  these  cases  to  marshal  forth 
whatever  facts  are  thought  to  be  true. 
In  the  case  of  the  tree,  for  instance,  how 
frequently  a  class  is  told  to  observe  all 
the  characteristics  it  can,  collecting,  per- 
haps ten,  twenty  or  thirty  different 
things.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
or  any  other  country,  for  that  matter. 
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facts  are  merely  listed.  And,  as  a  result, 
so  many  little  things  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  pupils  feel  how  little  the 
subject  is.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  belittled. 
It  is  just  such  lack  of  organization  of 
ideas  in  the  various  studies  that  causes 
distaste  for  study  among  many  children. 
Organization  is  just  as  necessary  in  edu- 
cation as  in  business.  Interest  and  life 
are  not  likely  to  be  produced  without  it. 

But  how  secure  it?  This  Chapter  IV 
suggests  one  of  the  ways.  Just  as  in  lit- 
erature some  fundamental  thought,  or  in 
arithmetic  some  rule,  directly  controls 
all  that  is  said  and  done  for  a  time — in 
composition  in  the  one  case,  or  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  other — so  all  the  state- 
ments that  pupils  are  asked  to  study  in 
geography,  history,  nature  study,  etc., 
should  be  selected  and  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  some  thought — one  or  more — 
both  broad  and  deep.  Only  in  that  case 
can  they  be  held  together — somewhat  in 
story  form — and  thus  prove  interesting 
and  valuable.  It  behooves  teachers, 
therefore,  to  conceive  clearly  what  gen- 
eralization they  wish  to  teac^h  in  any  sub- 
ject and  the  relation  that  individual  facts 
at  any  time  bear  to  a  certain  general 
truth.  What  renders  this  demand  espe- 
cially difficult  to  meet  is  the  fact  that 
text^books  themselves  often  ignore  it. 
But  whether  this  be  true  or  not  in  the 
case  of  such  books  as  happen  to  be  in  use, 
every  teacher,  by  taking  thought,  can 
help  along  in  this  direction  to  some  ex- 
tent. Even  if  the  book  is  utterly  defect- 
ive, the  teacher  can  reach  some  decision 
as  to  what  broad  generalizations  need  to 
be  taught  on  the  elm  trees,  or  on  Japan, 
etc.,  and  can  mass  the  facts  offered  in  one 
or  more  text-books  with  reference  to 
them. 

Chapter  V,  in  its  discussion  of  the  reci- 
tation aim,  helps  to  throw  light  upon  the 
method  of  accomplishing  this  object. 
Suppose,  for  ^instance,  recalling  the  fact 
that  Japan  is  often  called  the  England 
of  the  Orient,  I  set  out  with  a  class  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  compari- 
son is  well  founded.  My  aim  for  two  or 
three  weeks  of  work  might  be  to  see  if 
Japan  may  rightly  be  called  the  England 
of  the  Orient.     Of  coujrse  the  British 


Isles  should  be  reasonably  well  known  to 
the  class  before  this  topic  is  taken  up. 
But  note,  now,  how  this  broad  but  con- 
crete aim,  might  be  broken  up. into  con- 
crete daily  aims.  We  might  begin  by 
finding  how  the  two  compare  as  to  size 
and  location,  and  follow  that  up  with 
comparisons  as  to  physical  features,  cli- 
mate, raw  products,  industries  and  char- 
acter of  people.  These  aims  from  <fay 
to  day  are  not  the  generalization  to  be 
reached,  for  the  latter  are  abstract,  while 
the  former  are  concrete.  At  least,  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  pupils  calls  for  such 
concretion,  although  in  the  case  of  ob- 
jects about  which  our  knowledge  is  so 
limited,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
word  a  really  concrete  aim.  There  is  al- 
ways a  choice,  however,  between  what  is, 
relatively,  good  and  bad,  and  an  energetic 
teacher  can  usually  find  something  that 
has  some  merits  at  least.  For  instance, 
a  good  portion  of  the  young  Japanese 
that  one  meets  in  the  central  States  are 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Calling  that  fact  to  mind,  one  might  raise 
the  question,  why  this  is  true,  while  the 
Chinamen  that  we  usually  meet  are  laun- 
drymen,  instead  of  students.  This  prob- 
lem would  bear  directly  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole, 
and  its  investigation  would  bring  out  the 
wonderful  progress  of  that  nation  during 
the  last  five  years  owing  partly  to  their 
uncommon  receptiveness,  and  their  ener- 
gy to  scatter  themselves  among  all  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in 
order  to  learn.  But  ttie  outcfome  would 
be  broad,  general  truths;  and  this  aim 
would  be  merely  the  concrete  means  of 
approach  to  such  truths.  The  aim  can 
not  well  be  worded,  however,  until  the 
generalization  has  been  conceived.  Thus 
the  concrete  aim  and  the  generalization 
are  internally  related,  while  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

The  value  of  a  good  aim,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  excitement  of  interest, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  I  know  of 
a  seventh  grade  class  in  New  York  City 
whose  teacher  remarked  one  day,  in  the 
composition  period,  that  she  had  not  yet 
decided  where  she  would  spend  her  sum- 
mer vacation,  and,  as  nearly  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  class  went  to  summer  resorts 
of  some  sort,  she  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  present  the  chief  attractions  of  the . 
place  to  which  each  was  going  next  sum- 
mer; she  might,  she  said,  be  much  influ- 
enced by  them  in  her  final  choice.  This 
teacher  was  extremely  popular  with  these 
cfhildren,  and  each  hoped  that  she  might 
be  prevailed  upon  to  choose  the  place 
preferred  by  him.  What  livelier  motive 
could  have  been  furnished  for  a  forcible 
presentation  of  one^s  idea.  The  word  mo- 
tive is  one  of  the  most  valued  words  in 
modem  education,  and  the  careful  selec- 
tion of  aims  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
means  for  supplying  or  exciting  motive. 

It  is  of  importance  to  consider  whether 
an  aim,  or  a  definite,  concrete  purpose,  is 
not  just  as  necessary  in  all  serious  read- 
ing and  study  in  private,  as  in  school  rec- 
itations. It  is  common  for  pupils  and 
students  to  read  books  and  to  study,  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  knowing  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  But  if 
aims  in  class  recitations  are  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  interest  and  definiteness,  why 
are  they  not  just  as  important  in  all  pri- 
vate work?  So  long  as  one  studies  merely 
to  know,  his  work  is  too  aimless  to  be 
properly  selective;  he  is  inclined  to  take 
anything  that  comes,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  comes,  and  to  retain  it  for  better 
or  for  worse,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
the  moment  he  has  a  real  object,  he  is 
likely  to  measure  what  is  offered  with  ref- 
erence to  such  object,  and  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  get  something  of  real  value. 

I  once  asked  an  advanced  class  in  Edu- 
cation when  any  person  had  read  a  book 
properly.  The  first  reply  received '  was 
'Vhen  one  understands  all  that  the  book 
says."  On  the  other  hand,  I  once  heard 
a  well  known  educator  state,  in  a  lecture, 
that  one  had  read  a  book  properly  when 
he  had  gotten  out  of  it  the  main  things 
in  it  of  value  to  him.  I  agree  heartily 
with  this  latter  statement,  myself.  Very 
many  persons  read  books  to  satisfy  some 
teacher,  or  to  know  what  is  in  them, 
when  they  ought  to  read. simply  to  satisfy 
some  live  needs  that  have  arisen  in  their 
own  lives.  One  difficulty  with  the  appli- 
cation of  such  advice  is  .the  fact  that 
many  people  are  not  conscious  of  any 
particular  needs,  either  before  they  pick 


up  a  book  for  the  first  time,  or  even  by 
the  time  they  have  finished  it. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  such  a  case  is 
that  it  is  a  pity.  One  great  object  of  an 
education  is  to  implant  purposes,  needs, 
ambitions,  in  the  hearts  of  the. persons 
being  educated,  and  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  be  growing  in  the  number  of 
these  and  to  be  improving  their  quality, 
as  to  be  growing  in  knowledge  and  im- 
proving the  definiteness  and  accuracy. 
Indeed,  the  object  of  knowing  is  doing, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  acquire  knowledge 
from  day  to  day  directly  with  reference 
to  an  outlet  in  action  of  some  kind, 
whether  esthetic,  or  narrowly  utilitarian. 

Children  can  be  remarkably  power- 
stricken  in  concrete  purposes,  even  while 
they  are  learning  their  lessons  well.  But 
good  instruction  ought  to  open  up  ob- 
jects or  purposes  to  children  continually. 
For  instance,  when  a  child  hears  a  good 
story,  he  should  call  to  mind  more  per- 
sons to  whom  he  might  well  relate  it.  In 
learning  to  read  well  aloud,  he  should  be 
endeavoring  to  add  to  lifers  enjoyment 
somewhere  by  a  use  of  that  ability.  In 
reading  literature,  studying  geography, 
etc.,  he  should  be  picking  out  good  topics 
for  conversation  at  home,  or  learning 
facts  that  solve  problems  that  he  has  been 
trying  to  answer  for  sometime,  etc.  In 
other  words,  one  object  of  scfhool  is  to 
fill  the  mind  of  a  pupil  with  interesting 
problems  of  various  kinds,  problems  that 
he  desires  and  intends  to  solve.  Lessons 
should  be  learned  and  books  read  to  find 
solutions  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea,  occasionally,  to  consume  twenty 
minutes  merely  having  different  members 
of  a  class  state  clearly  the  purposes  or 
problems  of  various  kinds,  that  they  are 
anxious  to  solve.  This  is  one  way  of  test- 
ing the  excellence  of  children's  work — 
and  also  that  of  teachers.  If  children 
were  constantly  growing  in  big  and  little 
ambitions,  it  would  be  far  easier  than  it 
now  is  to  word  aims  for  recitations — sim- 
ply because  they  themselves  would  have 
morQ  aims.  And  if  good  recitation  aims 
were  far  more  common  than  they  now  aj'e 
children  would  be  more  richly  governed 
by  aims  in  their  lives  outside  of  school  as' 
well  as  inside. 

One  can  not  easily  discuss  recitation 
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aims  without  referring  to  interest,  and 
thus  I  h^-ve  been  led  to  the  latter  topic, 
even  in  adiranee  of  Chapter  VI,  in  which 
it  is  directly  mentioned. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  Doc- 
trine of  Interest — a  very  indefinite  and 
apparently  formidable  thing.  The  cru- 
cial question,  however,  for  one  to  put  to 
himself,  by  which  to  test  himself  with 
reference  to  this  doctrine,  is — ^^^s  it 
really  necessary  that  one  become  truly 
interested  in  a  line  of  thought  in  order 
to  be  nourished  by  it,  or  to  assimilate 
it?*'  Some  persons  say  "no"  to  this 
question;  others  "yes/'  This  is  one  of 
the  best  questions  that  can  be  put,  in  or- 
der to  test  yourself,  as  to  whether  you  be- 
long to  the  old  or  to  the  new  education. 
For  the  new  education  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  affirmative  answer  to  this  query. 

But  why  is  interest  so  necessary? 
Many  of  us  can  recall  a  good  many  things 
that  we  succeeded  in  learning  well,  even 
though  we  hated  them.  The  multiplica- 
tion table  is  one,  reduction,  ascending 
and  descending  is  another;  tiome  can  as- 
sert that  spelling  is  a  third.  But  we  must 
remember  that  true  assimilation  of 
knowledge  signifies  making  it  a  part  of 
our  spiritual  bone  and  muscle,  a  part  of 
us.  To  do  that,  in  general,  requires  that 
we  come  up  very  close  to  it  and  mix  with 
it.  Coldness  or  indifference,  however, 
implies  distance  or  separation,  and,  there- 
fore, unability  to  assimilate.  But  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  assimilation  is  not 
the  same  as  understanding.  One  can 
often  understand  without  assimilating. 
For  instance,,  a  minister's  thought  in  a 
sermon  is  often  entirely  intelligible  to 
us,  when  we  are  too  indifferent  toward  it 
to  be  affected  by  it  to  any  appreciative 
d^ree. 

The  degree  of  interest  aroused  by 
studies  is  of  special  importance  because 
it  is  almost  synonymous  with  energy. 
Energy  is  as  iniportant  in  education  as 
steam  or  motive  power  in  manufacturing; 
and  interest  is  the  Condition  of  energy. 
Until  one  has  warmed  up  to  a  line  of 
thought,  until  he  has  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  it,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
it  has  so  taken  hold  of  him  that  he  will 
do  anything  about  it.     So  it  becomes  of 


enormous  importance  when,  as  is  now  the 
case,  efficiency,  or  power  to  do  as  well  as 
to  see,  is  commonly  accepted  as  the  aim 
of  a  good  education. 

This  matter,  as  well  as  many  other,  is 
bound  up  with  the  statement  of  good 
aims  in  school.  In  closing,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  if  good  aims  are  necessary  in 
private  study,  pupils  must  learn  to  put 
them  themselves,  without  help.  Why 
then  should  not  the  aims  that  are  to  be 
stated  in  class  be  suggested  by  the  pupil 
— ^not  by  the  teacher,?  How  otherwise 
will  you  provide  for  initiative  on  the  part 
of  children  in  school? 


THB  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

George  Browning   Lockwood,  Author 
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Lake,  Ind. 

No  historical  event  has  any  importance 
in  itself.  Standing  alone  it  forms  an  en- 
igma to  the  student  of  history.  An  event 
has  importance  only  as  it  is  measured  by 
its  cause  and  effect  relation — by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  past  and  to  the  present — to 
the  causes  leading  to  it  and  to  the  effects 
which  it  as  a  cause  produces. 

So  it  is  with  grand  old  Waterloo.  In 
itself  the  battle  iS  nothing.  Standing 
alone  it  forms  an  enigma  to  the  student 
of  history.  Separate  from  its  setting  in 
history  it  is  as  meaningless  as  the  heart 
when  torn  from  the  human  body. 
Robbed  of  its  cause  and  effect  relation 
Waterloo  is  but  the  flash  of  sabre,  crack 
of  musketry,  roar  of  cannon,  cries  of 
wounded  and  dying,  vacant  faces  of  the 
dead.  Full  many  a  picture  quite  as  ghast- 
ly could  the  unwritten  history  of  savage 
land  paint.  In  its  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tion, however,  the  battle  is  everything. 
Studied  in  its  setting  in  history — viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  thing  that  led 
to  it  and  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
come  from  it,  Waterloo  is  counter-revo- 
lution, it  is  Modem  Europe,  it  is  individ- 
ual and  national  destiny,  it  is  God's  walk- 
ing on  through  the  ages. 

What  is  true  of  Waterloo  is  true  to 
a  less  degree  of  every  other  historical 
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event  worth  recorditig.  The  straight 
edge  by  which  every  historical  event 
must  be  measured  is  its  importance  as 
the  result  of  causes  or  as  the  cause  of  re- 
sults, or  both.  If  any  historical  impor- 
tance be  claimed  for  the  Rappite  and 
Owenite  regimes  on  the  Wabash  that  im- 
portance must  be  demonstrated  by  the 
application  of  the  same  straight  edge. 

The  Rappite  settlement  in  the  Pocket 
was  the  result  of  a  religious  revolution  in 
Germany  which  was  the  exact  counter- 
part both  in  character  and  extent  of  the 
religious  revolution  in  England  that  two 
centuries  earlier  drove  the  Puritans  from 
the  mother  country  to  found  a  new  civili- 
zation on  the  bleak  coast  of  New  England. 
In  the  fatherland  the  Rappites  were  Pi- 
etists. Pietism  was  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury German  prototype  of  Puritanism. 
The  analogy  between  them  is  a  striking 
one.  Both  Pietism  and  Puritanism  were 
protests  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  es- 
tablished Protestant  church.  In  Ger- 
many, as  in  England,  the  official  religion 
degenerated  into  a  multiplicity  of  mean- 
ingless ceremonies;  the  universities  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  the  established  relig- 
ion became  hotbeds  of  vice  and  infidelity; 
bigotry  and  skepticism  reigned  in  the  pul- 
pit; philosophy  and  literature  supplanted 
the  teachings  of  th§  Man  of  Galilee;  the 
pulpit  became  a  rostrum  for  the  poet  and 
the  essayist,  while  the  professor's  chair 
was  but  little  better  than  a  heathen  tri- 
pod. 

Puritanism  in  an  earlier  and  Pietism 
in  a  later  age  arose  to  protest  against  this 
prostitution  of  religion.  Around  humble 
German  firesides  the  simple  peasants 
burned  with  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and 
stoutly  resisted  the  wicked  innovations 
that  had  turned  the  official  house  of  wor- 
ship into  an  unholy  temple.  This  was 
especially  true  in  southern  Wiirttemberg, 
the  native  home  of  the  followers  of 
Rapp. 

Here,  just  as  in  the  early  home  of  the 
Pilgrims,  the  Pietists  or  schismatic's  were 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Pietists 
proper  who,  like  the  Puritans,  though 
protesting  bitterly  against  the  evils  com- 
mon to  the  established  church,  did  not 
leave  her,  but  sought  by  the  retention  of 


their  membership  to  purify  the  institu- 
tion from  within;  and  the  Separatists 
who,  like  their  brethren  of  the  same 
name  within  the  Puritan  ranks,  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  new  order  of  things 
within  the  state  church  withdrew  entirely 
from  it  and  founded  here  and  there  little 
religious  groups  under  the  leadership  of 
some  strong  personality. 

Resistance  to  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  established  church  brought  perse- 
cution, and  persecution  in  turn  led  to  em- 
igration. The  Rappites,  a  band  of  Sepa- 
ratists, completely  dominated  by  a  re- 
ligious leader,  one  Geo.  Rapp,  from  whom 
they  derived  the  name  by  which  we  have 
designated  them,  came  to  the  New  World, 
and  ultimately  located  at  a  spot  on  the 
Wabash  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
ligious freedom  they  hoped  to  enjoy  th4re, 
they  called  "Harmonie." 

Pietists  within  the  church  and  Sepa- 
ratists without  the  church,  discussion, 
and '  persecution,  and  imprisonment  and 
migration  brought  just  as  it  brought  on 
the  earlier  century  in  England  a  slow  but 
sure  reform  within  the  state  church  and 
gave  rise,  just  as  it  gave  rise  in  England, 
to  many  groups  or  sects  of  religionists 
from  which  the  creeds  and  dogmas  pe- 
culiar to  the  Fatherland  today  have  Crys- 
tallized. The  Rappites  were  a  phase  of — 
part  and  parcel  of — ^that  religious  revolu- 
tion which  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  purged  the  state  church 
and  ultimately  achieved  religious  liberty 
for  Germany. 

In  the  causes  which  led  to  their  immi- 
gration to  America,  the  Rappites  are  of 
as  much  historical  importance  as  the  Pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  Rock.  In  the  results 
that  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  coming 
they  are  of  very  much  less  importance. 
The  Pilgrims  founded  a  civilization  that 
today  bids  fair  to  belt  and  dominate  the 
earth.  The  Rappites,  coming  later,  built 
a  cloister  within  the  civilization  of  the 
Puritan  and  inaugurated  a  dreary  com- 
munistic society  that  in  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  perished  from  the  earth. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Rapp  commune  than  the 
story  of  John  Duss. 

The  mother  of  Duss  joined  the  Rap- 
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pites  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Duss  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Econ- 
omy; drifted  to  Missouri;  became  a  school 
teacher,  a  candidate  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  owner  of  a  cat- 
tle-ranch; with  his  wife  and  two  children 
returned  to  Economy  to  take  charge  of 
its  schools,  the  only  married  man  in  the 
conununity;  rose  to  be  the  senior  trustee 
and  successor  of  Rapp  as  ruler  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  by  superb  executive  ability  res- 
cued the  society  from  bankruptcy.  At  its 
dissolution  some  $4,000,000  was  divided 
among  the  six  remaining  members  of  the 
society,  two  of  whom  were  Dues  and  his 
wife.  They  have  removed  to  New  York. 
Duss  has  become  a  fair  leader  of  a  ctele- 
brated  concert  orche&tra.  During  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  he  tours  the  country, 
sometimes  with  great  opera  singers  to  as- 
sist his  band.  In  the  metropolis  he 
threatens  to  erect  out  of  his  share  of 
the  Rappite  dissolution  a  great  musical 
theater. 

Thus  in  the  end  are  the  fruits  of  the 
toil  and  self-denial  of  the  simple 
Viirttemberg  peasants,  who  left  the  Fath- 
erland almost  a  century  ago  and  sought 
religious  freedom  amid  the  privations  of 
the  wilderness  to  be  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  blase  New  York  audience. 

But  the  Rappites  served  other  pur- 
poses. They  blazed  a  path  through  the 
wildemess.  They  founded  the  site,  paved 
the  way,  and  supplied  the  inspiration  for 
Robert  Owen's  unhappy  experiment. 
Without  the  Rappites,  Owen  would  never 
have  founded  the  New  Moral  World  at 
New  Harmony  or  elsewhere. 

Fourier  learned  all  he  knew  of  com- 
munism from  a  study  of  Owenism.  Brook 
Farm  was  a  romantic  attempt  to  solve 
social  problems  by  the  practice  of  Pour- 
ierism.  All  this  is  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Rappites  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  commune  that  Hawthorne, 
and  Emerson,  and  a  host  of  lesser  literary 
lights  have  made  famous. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
doing — ^an  age  when  the  jtheories  of  other 
epochs  were  put  to  the  test.  The  Rap- 
pites put  the  theory  of  communism  to  the 
test  upon  the  most  ambitious  scale  that 
had  ever  been  attempted,  and,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Owenite  venture  that 
followed  it,  upon  the  most  ambitious  scale 
that  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  im- 
mediate and  astonishing  financial  success 
reaped  by  the  followers  of  Rapp  inspired 
other  social  reformers  to  similar  conn- 
munists  ventures.  The  origin  of  every 
American  communism  can  be  traced  to  an 
enthusiasm  over  the  success  of  the  Rap- 
pites tind  to  a  belief  that  their  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  communistic  principles. 

No  discussion  of  the  effects  or  results 
coming  from  the  Rappite  venture  would 
be  complete  that  failed  to  point  out  the 
sociological  lessons  that  the  world  has 
drawn  from  it  and  from  others  of  its  ilk. 

A  religious  basis  seems  necessary  to 
even  the  temporary  success  of  commu- 
nistic society.  Every  commune  not 
founded^ upon  some  religious  idea  and 
hence  without  the  support  of  religious  far 
naticism  has  failed  and  failed  early  and 
signally.  Every  communistic  society 
.  whose  members  were  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers of  the  same  religious  faith  has  always 
achieved  success.  Witness  the  Rappites, 
the  Zoarites  and  the  Shakers.  All  suc- 
cessful for  many  years.  Their  communi- 
ties were  founded  upon  religious  grounds 
and  religion  was  the  guiding  principle  of 
their  daily  lives. 

"With  a  firm  and  deep  basis  any  so- 
cialistic scheme  may  succeed,  though 
vicious  in  organization  and  at  war  with 
human  nature;  without  a  basis  of  relig- 
ious sympathy  and  religious  aspiration  it 
will  always  be  difficult,  though  I  judge 
not  impossible." 

Four  great  institutions,  family,  civil 
society,  state,  and  church,  are  necessary 
to  the  social  regime  in  which  we  live.  No 
communistic  scheme  which  ignores  or 
abolishes  any  one  or  more  of  them  can 
hope  to  succeed. 

The  Rappites  abolished  tXie  family  by 
practicing  the  celibacy  which  wrought 
their  downfall.  The  church  absorbed  the 
state  as  we  know  it  and  as  prophet  and 
priest  ruled  it  with  a  hand  of  iron.  The 
lesson  forced  upon  us  by  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  Rappites  is,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris:  ''If  in  the  name  of 
one  of  these  institutions,  an  attempt  is 
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made  to  suppress  another  institution,  the 
attempt  destroys  the  whole  experiment. 
For,  each  institution,  in  order  to  be  com- 
plete, demands  the  creation  of  the  othet 
institutions  oh  thfeir  full  development.  If 
the  dominant  institution  endeavors  to 
create  for  itself  the  other  institutions,  it 
dwarfs  them  or  mutilates  them." 

The  ultimate  and  inevitable  result  of 
every  communistic  venture  is  failure.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  religious  or 
irreligious.  However  brilliant  the  social 
theory  upon  which  it  is  founded,"  disso- 
lution will  soon  or  late  overtake  every 
communistic  scheme.  This  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  their  history.  Their 
fate  is  inevitable  since  they  are  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  established  social  order 
which  man's  free  spirit  has  builded  as  a 
habitation  or  temple  within  which  to 
work  out  its  great  destiny. 

Communism  can  never  solve  the  social 
conflict.  Not  successful  permanently  any- 
where when  practiced  on  a  small  scale,  no 
communistic  scheme  could  succeed  on  a 
large  scale.  To  substitute  communism  in 
place  of  the  established  order  would  ne- 
cessitate a  return  to  anarchy.  The  whole 
Communistic  scheme  presupposes  a  per- 
fection in  human  nature  which  if  it  ex- 
isted would  enable  any  social  order,  even 
our  own,  to  work  so  successfully  that  it 
would  escape  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the 
social  architect,  however  critical  and  vis- 
ionary he  might  be.  Communism,  wher- 
ever practiced,  has  sought  to  overthrow 
one  or  more  of  the  four  great  inevitable 
institutions  that  ha\;e  grown  out  of  the 
deepest  cfonsciousness  of  the  race  and  to 
throttle  the  individual  initiative  that  has 
been  the  creator  and  is  yet  to  be  the  hope 
of  civilization.  Communism  may  work 
successfully  with  another  race  and  on  an- 
other planet.    It  can  not  here. 

The  only  lasting  effect  and  the  only 
effect  of  communism  that  is  worth  while 
is  its  moral  influence  in  a  world  of  self- 
ishness. Whether  the  Rappite  communi- 
ty conferred  much  or  little  benefit  upon 
its  members  it  gave  to  the  civilization  in 
which  it  was  planted  no  new  scheme  of 
government  worthy  the  name  and  no  ma- 
terial boon.  But  it  did — liKie  many  to- 
other commune  has  done — exhibit  to  a 


selfish  world  a  splendid  example  of  al- 
truism and  brotherhood  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. Such  exhibitions  of  altruism 
warm  the  cockles  of  humanity's  grasping 
heart,  increase  the  measure  of  charity  and 
philanthropy,  ameliorate  the  strife  over 
the  dollars,  soften  the  cruel  operation  of 
natural  law,  deepen  the  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, dignify  and  ennoble  all  men^ 
and  bring  one  step  nearer  that  long  de- 
layed time  when  human  brotherhood  shall 
become  an  achievement  and  cease  to  be  a 
dream. 

The  Rappite  commune  waa  the  creature 
of  religious  revolution,  the  Owenite  com- 
mune of  industrial  revolution.  In  Eng- 
land the  closing  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  an  era  of  great  inventions. 
Machinery  began  to  supplant  manual 
labor.  Thousands  willing  to  work  were 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Agricultural  depression  drove  the  rural 
population  to  the  cities.  Surplus  of  labor 
brought  the  inevitable^  reduction  of 
wages.  The  expense  of  machinery  and 
its  unquestioned  advantages  enabled  the 
larger  factories  to  crowd  the  smaller  es-. 
tablishments  out  of  existence.  The  old 
personal  relation  between  employer  and 
employe  peculiar  to  the  small  factory  dis- 
appeared. With  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
great  possibilities  of  wealth  under  the 
new  industrial  regime,  soulless  corpora- 
tions forgot  that  the  toilers  in  their  great 
mills  were  human.  Surrounded  by  de- 
plorable sanitary  conditions  at  the  fac- 
tory, at  home  the  workmen  were  herded 
together  in  squalid  and  crowded  quarters> 
unworthy  the  name.  Children  of  tender- 
age  worked  by  the  thousands  for  hard 
taskmasters.  No  provision  was  made  for 
their  education.  The  laboring  classes 
evoluted  into  the  slaves  of  their  employ- 
ers* Ignorance  and  vice  were  rampant 
everywhere.  Social  caste  became  fixed, 
for  the  ascension  of  the  social  ladder 
grew  exceedingly  difficult  and  the  work- 
man a  mere  stationary  cog  in  a  great  ma- 
chine. The  rich  became  more  luxurious;: 
the  poor  more  despondent,  and  class  feel- 
ing more  intense,  until  at  last  "every  man 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most became  the  social  creed  of  what  was- 
still  believed  to  be  a  Christian  nation.*' 
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All  this  at  a  time  when  ideas  of  polit- 
ical freedom  were  everywhere  in  the  as- 
cendant. America  and  France  had  shat- 
tered old  political  institutions  and  sung 
again  the  old  song  of  human  liberty  and 
equality.  People  looked  forward  to  the 
near  approach  of  a  social  as  well  as  a 
political  millenium.  The  new  thought 
received  least  encouragement  and  gained 
least  lieadway  in  England.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  the  mother  country  from 
whose  unwilling  hands  the  colonies 
wrested  their  independence,  and  the 
mother  country  that  resisted  with  an 
energy  that  bathed  the  soil  of  Europe 
with  the  blood  of  her  heroic  soldiery,  the 
spread  of  the  fanaticism  that  overthrew 
the  Bourbons  and  inaugurated  the  Reign 
of  Terror. 

At  this  juncture  came  Robert  Owen. 
The  story  of  his  rise  as  a  great  cotton 
master  reads  like  a  romance.  Ill  1800  he 
took  charge  of  the  New  Lanark  mills  and 
entered  upon  his  remarkable  career  as 
philanthropist  and  reformer.  Recogniz- 
ing that  charity  begins  at  home,  he  put 
in  operation  processes  for  the  betterment 
of  the  working  people  of  his  own  milh 
that  gave  to  him  and  to  New  Lanark  an 
international  reputation.  The  scope  of 
this  article  will  not  permit  such  a  de- 
scription of  his  New  liinark  philanthropy 
as  the  '^ew  Harmony  Movement"  af- 
fords. Much  of  it  was  along  the  line  pur- 
sued by  the  Dayton  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, at  Dayton,  0.,  though  always  more 
extensive  and  thorough.  One  Mr.  Gris- 
com,  an  American  traveler,  who  visited 
New  Lanark  during  the  Owen  regime 
there  declared  with  enthusiasm:  "There 
is  not,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity in  which  so  much  order,  good 
government,  tranquility  and  rational  hap- 
piness prevail." 

Having  put  his  own  house  in  order, 
Robert  Owen  turned  his  attention  to  the 
deplorable  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions within  his  native  country.  Labor 
troubles  culminating  in  great  riots  at  last 
awakened  the  conscience  of  the  public  to 
the  awful  evils  of  the  factory  system. 
Seeking  to  spur  that  conscience  into  the 


enactment  of  remedial  legislation,  the 
master  of  New  Lanark,  by  speech,  by 
tract  and  by  every  other  device  which  his 
ingenuity  could  .  contrive  thundered  \ 
against  the  grasping  selfishness  of  the 
employer,  the  pitiable  helplessness  of  the 
workman,  the  deep-seated  injustice  of  the 
established  industrial  order,  and  the 
seemingly  utter  indifference  of  the  Eng- 
lish people. 

Throughout  the  sixteen  years  of  agita- 
tion which  his  activity  generated  and  in 
which  he  was  the  undisputed  and  heroic 
stormcenter,  the  master  of  New  Lanark 
held  up  before  the  doubting  eyes  of  his 
slow-thinking  countrymen  two  great 
ideas  that  are  yet  destined  to  capture 
and  redeem  civilization — the  worth  of  a 
man  and  the  all-potency  of  environment. 

In  private  as  well  as  in  public  life  by 
example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  Owen 
taught  throughout  his  devoted,  but 
stormy  career  that  human  life  and  health 
and  happiness  are  more  important  ends 
than  the  national  balancfe  of  trade  op  the 
winning  of  individual  dividends,  and  that 
manhood  is  of  i^jore  ultimate  value  to 
employer  and  employe  •  and  the  body 
politic  than  great  mills  and  piles  of  brick 
and  stone  and  gold.  .When  reproached 
and  abused  by  his  associates  in  the  cotton 
trade  for  his  attempt  to  correct  the  evils 
within  their  factories,  he  rose  to  the 
heights  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice  when 
he  thundered  at  theni:  "Perish  the  cot- 
ton trade,  perish  even  the  political  supe- 
riority of  our  country,  if  it  depends  upon 
the  cotton  trade,  rather  than  they  shall 
be  upheld  by  the  sacTifice  of  everything 
valuable  in  life.^' 

Though  wise  laws  have  compelled  bet- 
ter industrial  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  yet  the  American  people  are  today 
within  the  grasp  of  the  same  greedy  and 
dangerous  commercial  spirit  as  the  one 
against  which  Owen  labored.  Here  it 
manifests  itself  not  so  much  in  deplor- 
able factory  evils  as  in  recklessiiess  of 
human  life,  in  unjust  combines,  in  the 
throttling  of  small  industries,  in  the  un- 
natural and  abnormal  domination  of ■ 
wages  and  the'  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  private  and  public  dishonesty, 
in  the  aggrandizement  of  Mammon.    We 
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need  another  Owen;  w^  need  a  million 
devoted  teac^hers  who  will  stand  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age  with  the  courage  of 
an  Owen,  and  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of 
this  and  the  coming  generation  the  value 
of  a  man — hold  up  before  their  eyes  the 
truth  that  in  the  last  analysis,  national 
as  well  as  individual  success  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  that  rare  but  growing  altruism 
which,  rising  above  human  selfishness, 
ameliorates  in  the  name  of  human  broth- 
erhood the  cruel  operation  of  natural  law. 
Strip  Robert  Owen  of  his  fanaticism  and 
he  becomes  at  once  the  ideal  citizen! 

The  central  idea  of  Robert  Owen^s 
social  philosophy  was  that  men  are  almost 
entirely  the  creatures  of  their  surround- 
ings. Heredity  and  will  may  play  a  part 
in  the  making  of  human  characfter.  To 
Owen  that  part  is  a  small  one.  With  him 
mea  are  good,  bad  or  indifferent  accord- 
ing to  the  environment  that  has  shaped 
them.  While  few  if,  any  of  us  would 
minimize  heredity  and  will  as  Owen  has 
done,  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  en- 
vironment is  today  recogiiized  as  a  greater 
factor  in  the  shaping  of  human  character 
than  in  his  day.  We  have  com©  to  recog- 
nize what  Owen  saw,  though  his  age  did 
not,  that  the  miuch-vaunited  human  will 
itself,  if  not  largely  the  result  of  the 
many-sided  circumstances  which  have 
touched  it,  can  be  and  is  being  skilfully 
trained  in  the  schools,  a  training  which 
one  must  of  necessity  denominate  as  en- 
vironnient. 

Out  of  his  belief  in  the  all-potency  of 
environment  as  a  reformatory  agency 
came  his  doctrine  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  human  beiags  be  surrounded  by 
circumstances  favorable  to  their  develop- 
ment. To  make  men.  better,  Owen  be- 
lieved we  nrast  make  their  environment 
better.'  It  was  home  environmient  he 
sought  to  better  when  he  taught  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Lanark  cleanly  habits  and 
enforced  in  the  houses  of  the  employes  of 
his  cotton  mills  a  rigorous  sanitation.  It 
was  only  in  order  that  the  deplorable  in- 
dustrial conditions  under  which  the  Eng- 
lish factory  hand  labored  might  be  made 
such  as  should  give  him  at  least  a  chance 
to  become  a  man  that  Owen  began  that 


wonderful  siscteen  years  of  agitation  of 
the  labor  problem  which  culminated  in 
the  quickening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
British  public,  in  the  enactmient  of  child 
labor  laws,  in  increased  wages  for  the 
productive  classes,  in  parliamentary  regu- 
lations of  facftory  sanitation,  in  the  in- 
auguration and  firm  establishment  of  the 
idea  that  government  has  a  right,  in  the 
interest  of  common  justice  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  to  interfere  in  internal  trade 
and  with  industrial  relations. 

England  owes  the  redemption  of  her 
factory  system  to  the  master  of  New  Lan- 
ark. America,  too,  owes  him  a  great 
debt.  When  one  by  one  industrial  enter- 
prises sprang  into  fruition  here  they 
copied  their  industrial  organization  from 
the  mother  country  and  imported  their 
skilled  workmen  from  her  soil.  The  re- 
forms which  Owen  inaugurated  there  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  consummated,  and 
our  social  and  industrial  order  fell  heir  to- 
them. 

Owen's  abiding  faith  in  the  all-potency 
of  environment  contains  a  great  lesson 
for  every  man  and  woman  who  hopes  for 
a  better  social  order  and  a  *nore  perfect 
humanity.  All  of  us  are  coming  to  assign 
to  environment  a  greater  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  the  making  of  character  and  the 
building  of  citizenship.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  thought  of  man's^ 
dependency  upon  his  environment  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  better 
schools,  better  pictures,  better  text-books,, 
and  better  teachers.  It  is  a  thought  that 
would,  if  given  free  play  in  the  heart  of 
the  patriotic  citizen,  abolish  at  a  stroke 
the  saloon,  the  brothel  and  the  gambling- 
den,  and  build  with  the  profits  of  their 
overthrow  model  cities,  each  filled  with 
every  public  device  and  creation  that  min- 
isters to  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  the  human  soul. 

Misunderstood  and  villified  by  the  very^ 
class  that  he  sought  most  to  serve,  dis- 
heartened by  the  defeat  of  several  of  his 
dearest  measures,  and  chagrined  over  his- 
unexpected  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament, Owen  seized  upon  a  chance  op- 
portunity to  purchase  the  Rappite  hold- 
ings at  New  Harmony  and  founded  there- 
a  communistic  society  through  which  he- 
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hoped  to  create  an  ideal  social,  industrial 
and  educational  environment  that  should 
consummate  in  time  the  beginnings  of 
an  ideal  race.  The  greatness  of  his  hope 
only  served  to  emphasize  the  greatness  of 
Ms  pathetic  failure.  And  yet  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  important  results  did  come 
from  the  New  Moral  World. 

New  Harmony  afforded  the  world  the 
most  ambitious  and  extensive  communis- 
tic experiment  yet  made.  Its  fate  demoor 
strated  that  no  commune  without  a  reUg- 
ious  basis  can  succeed  even  temporarily, 
and  that  no  commune  of  any  t^pe  can 
succeed  permanently.  Owen^s  experiment 
was  the  forerunner  of  Fourierism,  and 
can  therefore  claim  Brook  Farm  as  an 
offspring.  The  communistic  attempts  on 
the  Wabash  set  the  whole  world  to  dis- 
cussing every  phase  of  the  social  problem, 
and  thus  in  a  way  not  to  be  traced  or 
proven  led  to  social  betterment.  The 
educational  experiments  of  the  New 
Moral  World  were  most  ambitious  and  ex- 
tensive. Through  them,  New  Harmony 
became  a  center  of  light  and  learning  in 
a  trackless  wilderness.  By  them  Maclure 
perpetuated  Pestalozzianism  upon/  Amer- 
ican  soil   and   dominated   the   scientific 


thought:  of  the  country  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  them  were^  the  beginnings 
of  much  of  our  present  day  educational 
theory  and  practice.  With  them  there 
was  created  a  burning  enthusiasm  for 
public  schools,  "free  as  the  living  wa- 
ters,'^ such  as  has  blessed  no  other  com- 
munity— an  enthusiasm  that  was  destined 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest' in  later  days. 

Above  all,  however,  the  New  Harmony 
movement  held  up  before  the  sordid  eyes 
of  a  world  steeped  in  selfishness  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  enthusiastic  self-sacrifice 
for  human  betterment.  Herein  lies  the 
chief  benefit  of  every  fanatical  Utopian 
*  scheme  of  government.  To  paraphrase 
Emerson,  ^^n  a  day  of  small  souls  and 
fierce  schemes,  one  is  admonished  and 
cheered  by  suiih  projects.  There  is  an 
intellectual  courage  and  strength  in  them 
which  is  superior  and  commanding.  The 
projectors  of  Utopias  are  not  the  creators 
they  believe  themselves  to  be,  but  they 
are  the  unconscious  prophets  of  the  true 
state  of  society  unto  what  the  tendencies 
of  our  nature  lead.** 

Bappite  and  Owenite  played  at  least  a 
small  role  in  the  great  continuous  drama 
that  men  call  history. 


i 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT.  < 

^  JuiiiA  Frixd,  Indiana  Eindebgarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School,    i 
\  Indianapolis.  > 


DEVICES. 


RSADINO. 


Rule  grey  cardboard  (because  it  is  not 
as  easily  soiled  as  white  and  the  ink 
shows  as  clearly)  so  that  all  of  the  spaces 
are  of  the  same  length  and  of  the  same 
width.  Write  the  words,  on  both  sides, 
that  are  to  be  taught  in  the  reading  les- 
son in  the  spaces.  Cut  apart  and  keep  in 
spool  boxes.  As  new  words  are  intro- 
duced and  as  old  ones  are  repeated  add 
these  to  the  box.  There  are  many  uses 
for  these  words,  of  which  two  will  be 
given:    (1)  Have  a  list  of  words  on  the 


board,  as  flower,  kitty,  ball.  Pass  the 
boxes  to  the  class.  Have  the  children 
sort  the  words  from  the  number  in  the 
box  and  place  them  on  the  desk  in  the 
same  order  as  they  are  on  the  board.  (2) 
Write  the  sentence  "I  see  the  kitty''  on 
the  board.  The  children  sort  again  for 
the  words  used  and  lay  them  on  tiie  desk 
in  the  order  they  appear  on  the  board. 

Write  with  ink,  on  slips  of  paper,  sen- 
tences that  are  very  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren, skipping  one  word.  Have  the  words 
that  have  been  left  out  written  on  slips 
that  fill  the  space  left  on  the  sentence 
slip.     After  the  children  have  the  right 
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word  in  the  right  space  pass  a  little 
paste  on  paper  and  the  word  is  fastened 
in  place. 

Later,  make  books,  from  butcher's  pa- 
per, of  a  convenient  size,  mount  a  picture 
or  a  drawing  on  the  pa^e.  Write  a  few 
(three)  sentences  about  the  picture. 
Write  the  same  story  on  the^  board.  Cut 
the  words  apart  and  after  they  have  been 
placed  in  correct  position  by  the  children 
in  the  book  have  them  pasted  in  place. 

This  kind  of  work  is  very  strong  as  a 
modifier  of  reading,  because  the  child 
must  be  familiar  with  the  form  before  he 
can  put  the  word  that  he  has  in  his  box 
in  its  correct  ]>osition  to  have  a  complete 
sentence. 

This  work  goes  very  slowly  at  first. 
The  eye  and  the  hand  must  have  practice 
before  they  can  work  harmoniously.  The 
work  is  ever  new  to  the  children  because 
the  words  are  each  time  used  in  a  new  re- 
lationship. The  tea-cher  must  give  the 
work  often,  but  very  little  of  it  at  a  pe- 
riod, T(X)  many  sentences  are  likely  to 
overpower  the  child  before  he  begins  his 
work. 

SPELLING. 

The  first  spelling  work  given  in  the  In- 
diana reader  can  be  made  interesting  to 
the  children  by  having  the  pictures  of 
the  name  words  drawn  on  a  strip  of  pa- 
per, the  width  desired.  The  pictures  are 
'made  quickly  and  easily  with  the  hecfto- 
graph  or  by  using  carbon  paper.  Give 
the  child  the  words,  in  a  box,  that  stands 
for  the  pictures.  Mount  them.  For  va- 
riety write  the  words  on  a  slip  and  have 
the  picture  mounted.  In  teaching  the 
names  of  the  colors,  fill  a  space  on  the 
spelling  paper  with  the  color  to  be  taught, 
mount  the  names  in  their  place.  An- 
other time  have  the  colors  to  be  mounted 
by  their  names.  Later  in  the  year  when 
the  children  have  become' more  independ- 
ent, prepare  a  spelling  paper  by  mounting 
at  the  top  of  it  a  letter;  the  paper  is  , 
more  attractive  if  the  letter  be  of  some 
other  color  than  black.  A  good  red  is 
frequentlv  found  in  th^  letters  of  cata- 
logues. Have  the  children  write  as  many 
words  as  there  are  lines  on  the  paper,  be- 
ginhing  '  with  the  letter  at  the  top  of 
their  paper  or  containing  that  letter. 


Another,  good 'spelling  paper  is  made  by 
mounting  at  the  top  of  the  spelling  paper 
a  simple  picture  which  can  be  found  in 
catalogues;  have  the  children  write  a  list 
of  words  suggested  by  the  picture,  or 
write  a  sentence  that  is  suggested.  These 
devices  will  not  make  good  spellers  of  the 
children;  they  are  only  aids  to  interest, 
to  impress  the  child  with  forms  and  to 
show  the  practice  side  of  spelling.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  spell,  and  it  is  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  of  learning  to  do 
the  thing  by  doing  it. 

LANGUAGE. 

In  the  first  year  of  a  child  language 
work  about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  get 
him  to  stand  and  talk,  keeping  to  the 
point.  One  of  the  good  ways  to  get  him 
to  talk  is  to  give  him  or  interest  him  in 
something.  Get  some  good  pictures  of 
child  life  (Perry's),  mount  them  on  heavy 
paper,  cut  them  up  in  pieces  that  are 
large  enough  to  handle  easily  and  place 
in  an  envelope.  Give  these  to  the  chil- 
dren to  put  into  their  proper  relation. 
The  child  is  interested  because  it  is  a 
puzzle  to  him  at  first  to  know  just  what 
the  picture  is.  After  the  picture  has  been 
put  together  let  the  pupils  tell  to  the 
teacher  the  story  that  the  picture  tells  to 
them.  At  first  one  sentence  will  be  splen- 
did, but  near  the  end  of  the  school  year 
quite  a  composition  can  be  given  orally 
by  the  children. 

With  their  word  cards  (made  by  the 
teacher  by  writing  on  card  board  the 
words  that  may  possibly  be  used)  let  a 
sentence  be  made  on  the  desk  that  will 
tell  a  story  that  the  picture*  tells. 

WRITING. 

In  the  beginning  nothing  is  quite  so 
valuable  to  the  primary  teacher  in  writing 
as  a  box  of  lintel.  These  seeds  can  be 
had  from  any  wholesale  grocer  at  fifteen 
cents  a  quart.  Pumpkin  seeds  are  almost 
as  valuable.  When  teaching  the  child  to 
write  his  name  after  he  has  had  his  prac- 
tice at  the  board,  give  him  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  his  name  has  been 
written,  with  crayon,  teach  him  to  begin 
at  the  left  and  go  to  the  right  covering 
the  lines  with  the  seeds. 
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When  a  principle  in  writing  has  been 
given  to  the  class  and  they  fail  to  observe 
it,  if  the  principle,  in  a  bold  hand,  is 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  the  child 
is  given  a  pricking  needle  or  a  common 
pin  and  allowed  to  prick  the  line  the 
point  will  be  taught,  because  the  prick- 
ing has  required  more  skill  with  the  hand 


and  more  attention  from  the  eye  than  the 
pencil  has  ever  required,  because  tiie 
process  is  slower. 

Many  times  the  form  in  writing  is  im- 
pressed by  simply  taking  the  time,  be- 
fore the  pencil  is  touched,  to  trace  the 
form  in  air  with  the  pointer  finger. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Auby,  Bloominoton,  Indiana  Universitt. 


> 


SOLUTION  AND  OPERATION. 

As  the  child's  mind  expands  and  matures, 
ine  ability  to  reason  increases,  and  in  order 
to  train  this  power,  the  work  in  arithmetic, 
as  it  progresses,  should  take  on  more  and 
more  the  form  of  problems.  In  the  early 
stages,  the  leading  purpose  is  to  make  the 
four  elementary  processes  automatic;  but 
when  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  performing 
operations  is  acquired,  simple  problems 
should  be  introduced.  These  should  gradu- 
ally increase  In  complexity  with  the  growth 
of  vne  power  of  the  mind  to  follow  logical 
processes.  I'he  incidental  work  of  perform- 
ing operations  furnishes  a  constant  drill 
which,  in  tlijie,  makes  the  processes  of  com- 
bination and  separation  come  to  be  per- 
formed without  conscious  effort.  But  there 
is  a  disposition  both  among  teachers  and 
bookmakers  prematurely  to  crowd  upon  the 
pupil  the  problem  phase  of  the  work.  A 
problem  which  requires  twice  as  much  time 
and  effort  to  "see  through  it"  as  to  do  the 
work  after  the  tools  are  selected  and  the  or- 
der of  their  use  determined,  contains  too 
much  logic  or  too  little  arithmetic  for  a  third 
or  fourth  grade  class.  The  tendency  to  over- 
do the  logical  training  of  immature  minds 
may  be  counteracted  by  supplementing  the 
text  in  use  by  a  generous  amount  of  drill 
work  in  performing  simple  operations. 

In  the  upper  grades,  the  operations  be- 
come relatively  so  unimportant  that  they 
may  often  be  omitted.  Even  in  the  lower 
grades  it  is  well  to  separate  the  solution 
from  the  operation  and  to  require  pupils 
first  to  solve  the  problems  without  getting 
the  numerical  answers  (merely  indicating 
the  operations),  and  then,  as  a  separate  exer- 


cise, to  determine  definite  i-esults-    To  illus- 
trate: 

1.  Mary  tiad  5  cents;  her  mother  gave  her 
7  cents,  and  she  spent  8  cents  for  pens;  she 
afterward  earned  9  cents,  and  then  spent 
half  her  money  for  a  doll.  How  many  cents 
did  the  doll  cost? 

2.  A  piece  of  land  is  70  rods  long  by 
60  rods  wide.  How  many  dollars  is  it  worth 
at  $18  an  acre? 

8.  A  man  bought  54  sheep  at  $4.25  per 
head,  paying  one-third  cash  and  giving  his 
note  for  the  balance  at  7  per  cent,  interest 
per  annum.  How  miich  interest  will  accrue 
on  the  note  In  ten  months? 

In  the  written  solutions,  these  would  ap- 
pear as  follows: 

1.  fi-4-7  —  3 4-9  =  the  number  of  cents  the 

2  doll  cost. 

2.  7ny  60X18  =  the  number   of   dollars 

160  the  land  is  worth. 

3.  S4.25X 54X2X7X5=  the  number  of 

3X100X6  dollars  inter- 

est accrued  in 
ten  months. 
In  the  more  complex  problems  suitable  to 
upper  grades,  it  is  not  always  convenient 
thus  to  express  the  <H>erations  in  one  com- 
plete statement;  but  an  oral  statement  of 
what  he  will  do  and  why  should  be  given 
by  the  pupil  before  he  performs  any  of  the 
operations.      This   will    train    him   to   look 
through  the  problem  and  to  grasp  and  hold 
all  the  conditions.    Until  this  habit  is  fixed, 
such  work  should  be  taken  up  as  an  oral  ex 
ercise  on  the  advance  lesson,  under  the  di 
rectlon  of  the  teacher,  and  when  the  pupi 
does  not  readily  state  the  method  of  proced 
ure  and  the  reasons  for  it,  skilful  question 
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ing  will  reveal  to  the  teacher  the  cause  of 
failure.  Without  such  training  in  the  study 
of  the  relations  of  the  given  data,  pupils  are 
prone  to  "cut  and  try"  and  if  one  set  of 
operations  does  not  "bring  the  answer,"  they 
win  blindly  try  another  or  merely  "follow 
the  rule."— Gillian's  Arithmetic  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools. 


WORTH  THINKING  ABOUT. 

Pupils  do  not  study  arithmetic  six  or  eight 
years  to  learn  arithmetic,  but  to  learn  to 
think.  All  the  arithmetic  nine  men  in  ten 
ever  need  can  be  learned  in  a  short  time. 
Why  should  we  teach  fractions  and  percent- 
age by  cases?  Why  not  learn  the  nature  of 
a  subject,  then  treat  it  as  a  unit?  How  does 
the  study  of  arithmetic  by  rules  and  cases 
interest  pupils  or  lead  then^to  rely  upon 
their  own  reason?  How  does  such  a  study 
of  arithmetic  qualify  them  for  business? 
How  does  "ciphering"  for  answers  and  **per 
cents."  lead  to  independent  thinking?  How 
does  merely  believing  the  statements  of  oth- 
ers upon  any  subject  at  any  period  of  life 
create  interest,  enthusiasm,  or  purpose? 
There  are  too  many  arithmetics,  and  gener- 
ally there  is  too  much  matter  in  a  book. 
Two  small  arithmetics  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  each  should  cover  the  needs  of 
common  schools,  graded  and  ungraded.  The 
ideal  arithmetics  would  contain  no  cases, 
rules  or  answers.  Cases  and  rules — formal 
divisions  and  formal  directions — discourage 
thinking.  Pupils  do  not  need  specific  direc- 
tions so  much  as  suggestion.  Rules  do  not 
yield  understanding.  Direction  is  poor  in- 
spiration.—  Patrick's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogics. 


EXPLANATION  OF  ROPP'S  CURIOUS 
RULE. 

Given  the  selling  price  equal  to  the  cost 
increased  by  as  many  per  cent,  of  Itself  as 
the  article  cost  in  dollars.    To  find  the  cost. 

Rule— To  100  times  the  selling  price  add 
2,500;  of  this  sum  extract  the  square  iroot 
and  diminish  it  by  50.  " 

E.  R.  Hill,  of  Cromwell,  and  Claude  Sew- 
ard, of  Mt.  Ayr,  each  give  the  following  ex- 
planation: 

Let  X  =  number  of  dollars  in  cost. 


x«-f-100x  =  100xs.  p.; 
x«  +  100x-h2500  =  100xs.  p.  -f  2600. 
X  +  60  =  l^iUOxs:  p.  -+-2500. 
X  =  VlOQ  X  B.  p.  +  2500  —  50. 
The  right-hand  member  of  the  last  equa- 
tion is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  rule. 


100 


-f  X  =  selling  price  (s.  p. ). 


THAT  QRADINQ  PROBLEM  AQAIN. 

In  an  examination,  the  teacher  gives  ten 
questions,  with  a  choice  of  any  seven,  agree- 
ing for  his  convenience  and  the  students' 
benefit,  to  gi-ade  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent, 
for  each  answer.  If  a  student  who  an- 
swers ten  questions  makes  a  total  of  145 
per  cent,  what  should  his  grade  be? 

This  question  has  brought  out  a  variety 
of  solutions  and  some  results  dlftering 
widely. 

Mr.  S.  P.  ShuU,  of  Kouts,  says  "The  teach- 
er can  not  in  any  manner  fulfill  his  compact 
without  giving  the  student  100  per  cent., 
which  is  more  than  his  paper  is  worth." 

Mr.  Shull  says  that  aside  from  any  con- 
tract, the  value  of  the  paper  is  96§  per  cent. 
He  gets  this  by  the  following  proportion: 

X. :  lOli  =  100  :  105 

x  =  96§. 

Miss  Philips,  whose  solution  appeared  in 
the  August  number,  has  corrected  her  solu- 
tion, so  that  it  is  identical  with  Mr.  Shuirs. 

Mr.  Shull  ofters  the  following  criticism  on 
Mr.  C.  E.  Smith's  solution:  "It  does  not  per- 
mit the  teacher  to  keep  his  promise,  and 
seems  merely  an  ingenious  method  of  com- 
promise between  the  96§  per  cent  earned 
and  the  100  per  cent,  promised — ^a  compro- 
mise in  which  the  promise  has  nearly  three 
times  the  potency  of  the  actual  attainment" 

Mr.  H.  G.  Anderson,  of  Gwynneville,  rea- 
sons as  follows:  "By  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  teacher  sets  up  a  standard  of 
grading.  As  this  standard  is  15  per  cent 
on  the  question  for  seven  questions,  the 
grade  for  seven  correct  answers  is  105  per 
cent.,  and  for  10  correct  answers  it  is  150 
per  cent 

Let  X  be  the  required  grade. 

Then  x  :  105  =  145  :  150. 
x  =  101i)^. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  the 
basis  100  per  cent,  must  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 
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^itotial  Depattment 


Grit. 
Pluck. 


Perseverance. 


Thev  beat  luck. 


Pluck  prepares  for  emergencies. 


Pluck  is  at  home  when  opportunity 
knocks. 


Pluck  sings  while  doing  the  hardesf 
task. 


Pluck  has  the  courage  to  do  the  hard 
things  first. 


Pluck  does  not  despise  the  day  of  little 
things,  but  makes  it  a  preparation  for 
^eat  things. 


Pluck  presides  over  a  remote  district 
with  the  same  skill,  dignity  and  effective- 
ness that  characterize  the  department 
teacher  in  a  great  city  system. 


Pluck  meets  adverse  circumstances  and 
conquers  them.  For  pluck,  poverty  has 
no  terrors.  Pluck  knows  that  the  reign 
of  poverty  is  temporary. 


Pluck  gets  what  it  wants  in  this  world, 
whether  it  be  education,  riches,  honors  or 
position. 


Every  teacher  needs  an  abundance  of 
pluck.  It  takes  pluck  to  get  ready  to 
teach,  pluck  to  begin,  and  pluck  to  meet 
the  duties  of  each  day. 


'  Every  teacher  should  believe  in  pluck 
so  thoroughly  that  his  whole  school  will 
be  inspired  by  his  example.  Every  school 
should  be  a  pluck  factory. 


The  best  kind  of  pluck  has  in  it  the  ele- 
ment of  initiative.  It  does  the  right 
thing  without  being  told.  That  is  an 
exc^ellent  brand  of  pluck,  however,  that 
does  the  right  thing  when  it  is  told. 


'  The  workman  who  fails  to  do  his  work 
right,  the  business  man  who  fails  to  meet 
his  engagement,  and  the  teacher  who  ap- 
pears before  his  class  without  preparation 
all  claim  to  have  had  bad  luck.  A  better 
diagnosis  would  be  bad  pluck. 


The  results  from  the  institute  season 
just  ended  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  teachers.  Those  teachers 
who  have  trusted  to  luok  have  gained  but 
little.  Those  who  attended  with  a  full 
determination  to  get  the  best  the  institute 
had,  have  gained  much  of  great  value. 
In  the  institute,  as  in  office  life,  pluck 
wins. 


Strength  comes  as  a  result  of  all  round 
development.  The  teacher  who  reads 
nothing  but  psychology,  pedagogy  and 
text-books  is  as  ineffective  as  the  preach- 
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er  who  reads  nothing  but  theology.  Both 
need  to  read  widely  in  the  fields  that  in- 
terest the  folk. 


to  mere  expediency.  Against  all  these 
things  the  teacher  should  set  himself  ae 
a  stone  wall. 


As  two  preachers  recently  parted  at  the 
corner  of  a  public  square  one  remarked, 
^T  must  go  to  my  study  and  prepare  my 
sermon."  The  other  replied,  "I  must  go 
around  the  square  and  mingle  with  men 
and  prepare  my  sermon."  The  second 
preacher,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  the 
better  sermon. 


A  prominent  school  man  was  recently 
criticised  because  he  did  not  know  his 
patrons.  It  was  said  of  him,  "He  does 
not  even  know  all  the  members  of  the 
board  that  employs  him."  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  inexcusable.  However  shy  and  re- 
tiring one  may  be  by  nature,  as  a  teacher, 
he  must  so  far  overcome  these  defects  as 
to  be  able  to  meet  and  mingle  with  people 
easily  and  gracefully. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  in  which  many 
contracts  are  broken.  Sometimes  a  teach- 
er deserves  severe  censure  for  failure  to 
fulfill  a  contract.  At  other  times  a  school 
board  should  be  condemned  for  not  re- 
leasing the  teacher.  It  all  depends  upon 
the  cfircumstances  in  the  case.  The 
teacher's  course  of  action  is  clear.  He 
should  not  ask  a  release  unless  the  facts 
justify  him  in  doing  so.  Armed  with  a 
good  case,  he  will  rarely  have  trouble  in 
getting  an  honorable  release.  The  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  are  honorable  and 
just,  and  as  a  rule  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  teacher's  welfare. 


The  teacher,  because  of  his  position, 
takes  a  prominent  place  in  his  commu- 
nity. He  and  his  work  are  discussed  in 
the  homes  and  social  gatherings.  All  this 
lias  a  tendency  to  swell  him  with  pnde 
and  fill  him  with  self-satisfaction.  The 
knowledge .  that  what  he  does  and  says 
will  be  talked  about,  may  cause  him  to 
become  spectacular  in  act  and  speech. 
Bis  own  sound  philosophy  may  give  place 


Thoroughness  is  a  splendid  thing,  but 
it  may  become  a  fetich.  To  try  to  teach 
the  little  child  multiplication  thoroughly, 
or  to  attempt  to  have  him  understand  all 
about  irregular  verbs  at  his  first  study  of 
the  subject  is  to  tempt  the  impossible. 
The  common  school  is  not  the  place  to 
exhaust  subjects.  The  attempt  to  do  so 
usually  results  in  exhausting  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  know  when  to  teach 
and  when  to  stop.  Thoroughness  in  the 
common  school  consists  in  knowing  well 
the  simple  fundamental  principles  and  in- 
thinking  clearly. 


The  Discipline  mi  Education. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  many  edu- 
cational leaders  have  advocated  a  highly 
elective  course  of  study  for  the  college 
man.  Most  colleges  have  uhaped  their 
cfourses  of  study  in  accordance  with  this 
view.  Within  ten  years  the  idea  of  elec- 
tion has  become  prominent  in  many  of 
our  high  schools.  •  Today  it  has  its  advo- 
cates for  the  grammar  school.  With  the 
system  general  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
student  to  go  through  the  grammar 
school,  the  high  school,  the  pollege  and 
the  university,  giving  his  attention  only 
to  those  subjects  that  are  highly  pleasing 
to  him.  This  plan  will  prevent  all  inter- 
ference of  school  work  with  the  athletic 
or  social  career  of  the  student. 

However  pleasing  the  above  program 
may  be  to  many  young  people,  thoughtful 
men  and  women  are  beginning  to  bonder 
if  the  result  is  desirable.  The  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  school  is  a  place  for 
thought  and  work  is  in  the  air  and  prom- 
ises to  become  fashionable  again.  We  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  there  is  a  cul- 
ture value  in  doing  things  that  require 
hard  work/  We  are  also  beginning  to 
think  that  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  a  better  guide  to  a  Qourse  of 
study  than  the  hap-hazard  choice  of  a 
callow  youth. 

The  education  needed  today  is  one  that 
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disciplines  in  obedience  and  work.  When 
the  young  learn  to  work  and  obey,  their 
service  for  the  State  and  for  others  will 
be  easy.  We  need  courses  of  study  that 
are  definitely  prescribed  and  that  call  for 
the  working  out  of  tasks  even  though 
they  be  neither  easy  nor  pleasant. 


strengthening  the  soul-fibres.  Hence, 
they  have  as  legitimate  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum as  the  three  R's. 


What  Shall  the  Schools  Teach? 

This  question  is  being  generally  dis- 
cussed. The  views  are  widely  different. 
Most  men  think  that  their  own  absorbing 
interests  are  the  most  valuable  subjects 
of  school  instruction.  Few  seem  to  real- 
ize that  the  school  exists  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  child,  arousing  his 
interest,  and  helping  him  to  find  him- 
self. 

Since  children  are  very  different,  no 
two  being  alike,  the  purpose  of  the  school 
can  be  best  realized  by  having  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  the  curriculum.  The  present 
outcry  against  the  crowded  course  of 
study  has  very  little  real  basis.  The  im- 
mature mind  is  unable  to  hold  itself  long 
to  one  task.  The  variety  and  number  of 
subjects  in  the  present  course  allow  for 
frequent  changes  and  thereby  increased 
interest  and  more  effective  work  are  in- 
sured. Under  the  old  regime,  when  the 
child  studied  nothing  but  the  three  R's, 
much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  uninter- 
ested musing  or  in  the  pretense  of  study. 
The  present  plan  under  the  direction  of  a 
'  skillful  teacher,  insures  the  interested 
and  effective  use  of  every  moment  of  the 
sdhool  day. 

What,  then,  should  the  schools  teach? 
The  three  R^s,  of  course,  and  beside  na- 
ture, science,  music,  art,  manual  training, 
everything,  in  fact,  that  will  help  the 
child  to  find  himself  and  realize  his  own 
powers.  The  experience  of  the  race  has 
proven  that  the  three  R's  are  universal 
factors  in  .self  revelation.  Hence,  under 
no  circumstances  must  they  be  neglected. 
They  must  form  the  back-bone  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  Recent  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  other  subjects 
mentioned  have  great  power  in  arousing 
interest,     widening     the     horizon     and 


Ben  B.  Lindsey. 

Judge  Lindsey  is  one  of  the  talked-of- 
men  of  America.  He  is  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  Denver,  the  *^kid  judge,'* 
as  his  friends  call  him.  Although  small 
and  boyish  looking,  it  is  his  rare  person- 
ality that  has  marked  the  juvenile  laws 
of  Colorado  as  the  best  in  America. 

This  man  has  saved  the  boys  of  Den- 
ver that  needed  saving.  His  work  has 
been  for  the  one  that  has  strayed.  He 
has  found  him  and  has  taken  the  desire 
to  stray  out  of  his  heart.  Many  gangs 
of  the  toughest  boys  of  the  city  have  been 
transformed  into  Little  Citizens'  Leagues 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  laws. 
Incorrigibles,  with  jail  records  that  a  pro- 
fessional would  be  proud  of,  have  been 
made  over  into  industrious  and  reliable 
young  men.  The  true  story  of  his  influ- 
ence is  stronger  than  fiction. 

The  secret  of  his  power  is  simple.  He 
understands  boys.  He  respects  the  vital 
elements  of  boy  nature.  He  never  ex- 
pects one  boy  to  "snitch"  on  another, 
nor  does  he  expect  goody-goody  preaching 
to  do  more  than  disgust  the  boys  that 
come  into  his  court.  He  knows  that  the 
worst  boy  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  jus- 
tice  and  a  sense  of  honor.  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey is  a  just  judge.  Every  boy  in  Denver 
knows  that  when  the  evidence  is  in  and 
the  decision  rendered  that  nothing  will 
change  that  decision  but  new  evidence 
that  is  entirely  convincing.  He  trusta 
much  in  the  honor  of  the  boy.  When  a 
boy  is  committed  to  the  detention  school 
or  to  Golden  he  is  trusted  to  take  the 
commitment  papers  and  present  them  in 
person  without  being  accompanied  by  an 
officer.  Only  one  boy  has  failed  him,  and 
he  immediately  made  amends  for  his 
failure. 

Judge  Lindsey  is  a  great  pedagogue. 
His  very  practical  results  are  due  to  the 
application  of  principles  that  every  teach- 
er should  know.    If  there  were  more  of 
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the  pedagogy  of  the  "kid  judge''  in  the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades,  the 
juvenile  court  would  not  be  so  crowded 
with  young  offenders. 


Pointers  from  the  N.  E.  A. 

President  Roosevelt:  "You  teachers 
make  the  whole  world  your  debtor.  If 
you  did  not  do  your  work  well  this  repub- 
lic would  not  endure  beyond  the  span  of 
the  generation.  You  furnish  a  common 
training  and  common  ideals  for  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  mixed  peoples  who  are 
here  being  fused  into  one  nationality." 

l*resident  Maxwell,  of  the  N.  E.  A.: 
"Come  what  storms  of  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness there  may,  teacfhers  are  supplying 
the  fuel  of  knowledge  and  releasing  the 
force  of  intelligence  that  will  hold  our 
nation  in  the  straight  course  of  progress." 

Miss  Julia  Richman,  of  New  York 
City:  "A  teacher's  life,  if  viewed  with 
the  eyes  of  the  optimist^  is  one  of  glorious 
opportunity;  to  the  pessimist  it  is  one  of 
hopeless  drudgery.  With  you  it  still  rests 
either  to  make  your  teaching  a  work  of 
hopeless  drudgery  or  of  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity. Nowhere  is  that  opportunity  so 
rich,  so  fruitful,  and  so  soul  satisfying  as 
in  a  community  of  aliens." 

Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wis.: 
^Ttfanual  training  is  needed  in  all  the 
grades  to  give  opportunity  for  physical 
activity,  fox  a  change  in  forms  of  mental 
activity  and  relief  from  other  tension  of 
book  study." 

Prof.  P.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity: "Compulsory  education  by  the 
state,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
are  policies  undoubtedly  socialistic  in 
•character.  They  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  State's  interest  in  the  child  as  against 
any  opposing  interest  of  the  parent." 

Miss  Seegmiller,  Indianapolis:  "When 
the  home  no  longer  provides  opportunity  i 
for  industrial  occupations  and  the  centers 
of  industrial  activities  are  practically 
closed  it  behooves  the  school,  for  social, 
educational,  and  industrial  reasons,  to 
make  provision  for  bringing  children  into 
sympathy  with  the  great  industrial  forces 
which  move  the  world  and  to  provide  op- 


portunity for  a  measure  of  creative  work 
in  the  fashioning  of  materials  into  forms 
of  usje  and  beau^." 

Katherine  E.  Dopp,  University  of  Chi- 
cago: "Prom  the  point  of  view  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  aptitudes  and  needs, 
there  is  no  ground  during  the  high  school 
period  for  the  separation  of  boys  and 
girls.  Such  slight  differences  as  are  due 
to  natural  causes  find  ample  recognition 
in  elective  courses  and  in  a  certain  mar- 
gin of  optional  work  within  required 
courses." 

Grant  Karr,  Oswego  Normal  School: 
"The  normal  school  should  propagate 
what  is  good  in  present  educational  prac- 
tice, discard  that  which  has  been 
Weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing,' and  put  into  ^current  coin*  ideas 
which  are  theoretically  well  grounded  by 
the  reformers,  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  adopted  in  popular  practice." 

Mayor  McClellan,  New  York:  "  ^Get- 
wise-quick'  theories  are  as  pernicious  as 
^get-rich-quick*  concerns  We  can  not 
hope  to  produce  scholars  ready  made.  If 
we  can  ctiltivate  the  habit  of  study  and 
thought  we  shall  have  accomplished 
much." 

Secretary  Martin,  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education:  "Whatever  may  be  true 
in  the  country  and  on  farms,  it  is  certain 
that  in  factory  towns  where  child  labor  is 
depended  on  for  family  support,  race  sui- 
cide is  not  delayed  by  large  families." 

A.  E.  Winship,  Joumid  of  Education: 
"Music  does  much  for  the  disposition  and 
for  the  character.  It  provides  recreation 
and  utilizes  leisure;  it  may  be  a  limitless 
blessing  to  the  home;  the  church  could 
hardly  exist  without  it.  The  child  taught 
to  discriminate  between  music  and  vulgar 
noise  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  trashy 
shows  that  are  perhaps  the  worst  earse 
that  afflicts  the  city  life  of  the  poor  and 
the  weak." 

Reuben  Post  Halleck,  Louisville  High 
School:  "High  school  teachers  should  be 
chosen  largely  in  terms  of  their  personal- 
ity with  the  main  emphasis  on  the  power 
to  stimulate  and  inspire.  I  have  seen 
such  teachers  develop  what  is  known  as 
the  'school  spirit'  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  pupils  to  look  after  the  delinquents  in 
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their  class  and  help  them  in  the  same  way 
that  an  altruistic  city  looks  after  its  un- 
fortunates. It  should  be  the  chief  aim 
of  teachers  to  develop  moral  stamina. 
The  high  school  ^quitter^  is  usually  more 
of  a  moral  than  an  intellectual  failure/' 

Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris:  "The 
teacher  whose  salary  is  low  asks  himself 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it.  He  may 
submit  in  sorrow  to  his  lot,  or  he  may  take 
.a  mare  heroic  view  of  the  matter,  and 
consider  that  the  lot  he  will  occupy  de- 
pends in  large  measure  upon  his  own 
efforts." 

Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City: 
^'Xext  to  one's  professional  reading,  after 
thoroughly  informing  himself  in  regard 


to  the  subject-matter  which  must  be 
taught  and  its  connection  with  other  re- 
lated subjects  he  should  study  most  thor- 
oughly the  principles  of  education  and 
the  history  of  the  processes  by  which 
each  mind  made  its  discoveries.  To  se- 
cure the  best  results  each  one  should  pur- 
sue some  subjects  that  are  quite  remote 
from  his  daily  routine  of  work.  The 
mind  that  is  not  continually  making  some 
new  acquisitions  is  decreasing  in  power 
as  well  as  in  mental  alertness." 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  New  York:  "The 
educational  purpose  of  America  is  sharply 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  lands. 
The  essential  factor  in  the  differentiation 
is  our  democracy." 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J 


We  appreciate  very  much  the  loyalty  of 
our  friends  to  the  Educator-Journal.  On  the 
17th  ult..  Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  as 
follows: 

"Ton  may  enter  my  name  m  a  permanent 
subscriber.  I  have  decided  not  to  make  any 
permanent  engagements  this  year  relative 
to  writing  for  educational  periodicals.  If 
it  is  your  wish,  I  will  send  you  some  manu- 
script as  the  spirit  moves  me." 


A  new  institution,  known  as  the  Indiana 
Central  University,  will  open  in  Indianapolis 
September  27,  1905.  The  school  will  be  co- 
edncational  and  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  Rev.  J. 
T.  Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  of  Marion,  will  be  its 
president;  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Zuck,  of  Annville, 
Pa.,  will  be  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  insti- 
tution promises  to  support  a  strong  normal 
department  for  the*  education  and  training 
of  teachers.  This  department  will  be  super- 
intended by  Prof.  W.  C.  Brandenburg,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 

The  university  has  a  splendid  location  on 
the  Greenwood  traction  line,  a  few  blocks 


south  of  Garfield  Park.  The  building  cost 
JHO,000,  has  two  tall  stories  and  a  half  base- 
ment, is  150  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep.  It 
contains  twenty  class  rooms  and  an  assem- 
bly hall  which  will  seat  800  persons.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick  laid  in  white  mor- 
tar. 


Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  assistant  superintendent 
of  grammar  schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  re- 
cently received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  also  the  Master's 
Diploma  in  Education  from  the  Teachers' 
College.  While  in  New  York,  Prof.  Hoyt 
was  offered  the  position  of  lecturer  in  Edu- 
cation at  the  Teachers*  College,  but  de- 
clined it. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  very  enthu- 
siastic over  the  proposed  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Hudson  River  by  Henrik  Hud- 
son. It  promises  to  be  the  greatest  inter- 
national exposition  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  intention  is  to  make  the  buildings  per- 
manent and  use  them  for  a  permanent  ex- 
position. It  is  thought  that  the  New  York 
exposition   would  be  visited  by  thousands 
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more  Europeans  than  any  other  e^'er  held  In 
this  country.  Many  persons  abroad  who 
might  well  afford  the  expense  of  an  ocean 
voyage  to  visit  an  exposition  have  been 
scared  heretofore  by  the  additional  expense 
of  railroad  trips. 


Supt.  C.  L.  Stubbs,  Kentland  schools, 
spent  the  summer  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College, 
and  has  proven  himself  quite  successful, 
both  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 


Miss  Mary  1$.  Coleman,  Rushville,  Ind., 
started  upon  her  return  on  the  10th  ult.,  to 
resume  her  duties  as  dean  of  women  in  the 
Philippine  Normal  School  at  Manila.  Within 
a  few  months  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  her  an  article.  It  requires 
forty  days  for  a  letter  to  reach  her  when 
mailed  at  Indianapolis. 


Soon  after  her  return  from  the  N.  E.  A., 
at  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove,  Miss  Cora 
A.  Snyder,  Butler,  Ind.,  was  eiected  as  one 
of  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  Anderson 
High  School  upon  the  recommendations  of 
Supt.  John  W.  Carr  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Pearcy, 
the  present  superintendent.  She  was  strong- 
ly recommended  to  them  by  Dr.  Wm.  Lowe 
Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  University,  and 
by  the  superintendents  of  the  Yincennes  and 
Bluffton  schools.  In  addition  to  being  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University,  she  special- 
ized in  Stanford  University  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  but  is  quite  successful  is 
an  instructor  in  either  history  or  English. 
Before  accepting  the  position  at  Anderson, 
she  was  tendered  two  other  important  posi- 
tions. 


Supt.  Charles  A.  Unnewehr,  Cannelton 
schools,  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  high  school  at  Princeton.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  former  place  is  Prof.  Hardin 
Whitmarsh,  who.  is  strongly  recommended. 


The  new  building  for  the  Training  School 
of  the  State  Noi-mal  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  The  build- 
ing will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  in  the  State  and  the  teachers  the 


best  prepared  for  their  particular  work.  All 
of  the  nine  teachers  are  graduf^tes  of  excel- 
lent high  schools  and  of  normal  schools  that 
stand  in  the  first  rank  in  the  United  States 
—Misses  Moran,  Strong,  Zelulah  Robinson, 
Gwyn,  Swope,  Scott,  Bestie,  Caffee  are 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Robinson,  teacher  of  the  Rural 
Training  School,  is  from  the  fpsilanti  Nor- 
mal. In  addition.  Miss  Kate  Moran,  the 
principal,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Miss  Zelulah  Robinson,  teacher 
of  Grade  6,  is  of  Stanford  University.  Miss 
Scott,  teacher  of  Grade  3,  and  Miss  CafTee, 
teacher  of  Grade  1,  have  both  done  work  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Miss  Belle  Caffee,  primary  teacher  in  the 
Training  School  of  the  State  Normal,  has 
been  granted,  at  her  own  request,  absence 
for  a  year,  which  she  will  spend  in  Stan- 
ford University.  During  her  absence  her 
work  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Edith 
Bader,  of  the  Normal  class  of  1905. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Beal,  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary work  in  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  She 
will  travel  in  the  West  for  her  health. 


After  attending  the  N.  E.  A.,  Supt,  F.  W. 
Cooley.  Evansville  schools,  went  to  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  employed  as  an 
instructor  for  three  weeks  in  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South  in  the  University  Of 
Tennessee.  He  gave  instruction  to  a  class 
of  120  teachers  daily.  There  were  eighty 
other  instructors  employed,  and  the  total 
enrollment  was  2,000.  Every  State  in  the 
South  was  represented.  Professor  Cooley 
was  one  of  the  principal  instructors  in  the 
Dubois  County  Teachers*  Institute,  which 
oi)ened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  teachers  of  this 
institute .  were  so  delighted  with  his  work 
last  year  that  they  requested  their  worthy 
county  superintendent  to  engage  him  for 
this  year. 


Prof.  M.  V.  Rothert  has  resigned  the 
principalship  of  the  Edlnburg  High  School 
to  accept  the  Department  of  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  the  Ft.  Wayne  High  School.    He  is 
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Tegarded  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Johnston,  Indiana 
University,  as  one  of  the  most  proficient 
students  in  Latin  in  Indiana. 


Snpt  H.  B.  Wilson,  Franklin  schools,  has 
received  his  A.  B.  degrree  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. He  is  thoroughly  capable  of  suc- 
cessful supervision  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Indiana. 


'        Miss  Herrlott  C.  Palmer,  who  has  been 
I     so  successful  as  principal  of  the  Franklin 
I     High  School,  has  resigned  to  take  a  special 
course  in  Columbia  University.     Her  suc- 
cessor is  Prof.  B.  D.  Remy,  who  "has  been 
vice-principal  of  the  high  school  at  Franklin 
for  one  year.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Franklin 
^   College,  and  a  very  successful  teacher. 


President  William  Lowe  Bryan,  Indiana 
University,  in  his  address  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  K.  A.  on  "The  Excessive  Ex- 
pansion of  the  Course  of  Study," ^suggested 
a  very  plausible  method  of  reorganizing  and 
concentrating  the  course  of  study  in  our 
universities.    He  said,  in  part:  ^ 

•*Ijet  there  be  in  each  principal  university 
department:  (1)  A  fundamental  eleruentary 
course;  (2>  a  very  strictly  limited  amount  of 
undergraduate  work  beyond  the  introduc- 
tory course;  (3)  all  the  rest  of  the  work 
offered  by  the  department  strictly  graduate 
or  research  work. 

"It  should  be  a  problem  of  maximum  im- 
portance to  make  the  fundamental  course  as 
l?ood  as  college  work  can  be  made.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  head  of  the  department 
should  take  part  in  this  work.  It  is  in  this, 
work  that  the  small  colleges  have  the  chief 
advantage  by  their  smallness  and  where 
they  have  the  best  chance  of  doing  better 
work  than  the  great  university  can  do.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  university  has 
great  countervailing  advantages.  Above  all 
things,  it  must  have,  on  the  average,  pro- 
fessors who  are  stronger  and  in  closer  touch 
with  the  most  recent  learning.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  numbers 
and  the  many  sections,  it  is  possible  for  the 
university  to  develop  elementary  courses 
which  shall  be  better  than  are  ordinarily 
possible  in  the  small  colleges. 


"Without  affecting  the  number  of  majors 
or  of  groups  or  of  departments,  we  may  very 
decidedly  reduce  the  number  of  undergrad- 
uate courses  offered.  Here,  as  I  think,  is 
the  place  for  the  pruning  knife.  The  uni- 
versities can  cover  the  whole  field  of  learn- 
ing in  typical  introductory  courses  on  the 
freshman-sophomore  level.  We  can  not  each 
of  us  by  any  possibility  cover  the  ground  on 
all  higher  levels.  We  must  select.  We  must 
reject  right  and  left  subjects  which  have 
every  argument  in  their  favor,  except  that 
we  can  not  do  them  all.  We  must  weed  out 
the  suckers  as  a  condition  of  having  corn- 
stalks. 

"There  would  result  apparent  hardships 
for  the  undergraduates  and  for  some  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  undergraduate 
would  not  be  able,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take, 
a  large  proportion  of  his  college  course  with- 
in one  narrow  field,  thus  becoming  a  special- 
ist without  becoming  an  educated  man;  and 
he  would  not  be  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
browse,  far  and  wide  over  any  and  every 
field  which  modern  learning  has  developed. 
He  would  find  instead,  however,  an  abund- 
antly wide  choice  of  majors  and  of  groups 
each  offering  an  austerely  chosen  list  of  rep- 
resentative courses  so  an-anged  as  to  make 
a'  substantial  center  for  a  college  course. 
And  this,  whether  or  not  he  is  to  become 
R  specialist  is,  I  believe,  the  best  thing 
which  the  university  of  today  can  offer 
him." 


Miss  Mihetta  Theodora  Taylor,  the  new 
president  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Writers,  has  made  wise  plans  for  the  reform 
of  that  body.  The  membership  will  be  cut 
down  from  215  to  30  or  40.  Members  who 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  to  attend  the 
meetings  will  be  "cut  out."  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  all  persons  be  excluded  who  use 
the  association  for  advertising  purposes. 


Prof.  b.  W.  Werremeyer,  principal  of  the 
Ben  Davis  schools,  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher.  He  taught  three 
years  in  a  district  school,  two  in  the  gram- 
mar department  at  Jasper,  Ind.,  and  was 
principal  of  the  Castleton  schools  two  years. 
He  graduated  from  the  Southern  Indiana 
Normal  School  in  1903  and  has  had  post- 
graduate work  in  the  same  institution. 
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Prof.  C.  O.  Chambers,  for  years  connect- 
ed with  the  New  Castle  High  School,  as 
teacner  of  science,  has  accepted  the  chair 
of  Biolofry  in  the  Georgetown  (Kentucky) 
College. 


Th^  town  of  JasonviUe  is  having  an  in- 
teresting time  in  trying  to  seize  the  new 
school  house  claimed  to  be  the  property  of 
the  township.  The  town  of  JasonviUe  has 
grown  from  a  village  of  100  people  to  a 
tovni  of  3,500  in  the  last  five  years.  *  The 
school  house  was  erected  by  the  township,  n 
which  still  owed  $8,500  for  building  it,  and 
the  town  did  not  interfere  with  the  control 
of  the  schools  by  the'  township  trustee  until 
he  had  borrowed  $11,000  more  and  built  an 
addition  to  the  school  house;  then  the  town 
elected  school  trustees  and  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  school  house  without 
paying  any  of  tlie  $10,500  debt  incurred  by 
the  township.  The  trial  court  held  that  the 
town  was  not  entitled  to  do  so  and  the  town 
appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


Prof.  Robert  Nix,  of  the  German  Depart- 
ment of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  accepted 
the  Invitation  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
German  Day  festivities  in  Evansville. 


"  'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be 
true  as  for  the  grass  to  be  green  or  the  skies 
to  be  blue — 'tis  the  natural  way  of  living." 


The  first  year  under  the  new  system  of 
increased  educational  facilities  for  the  In- 
mates at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  has  just 
closed.  Eighty-seven  day  scholars  and 
eighty-nine  night  scholars  took  the  exam- 
inations. Of  the  number  examined  four  per 
cent,  failed  in  language  and  five  per  cent. 
In  arithmetic,  while  less  than  five  per  cent, 
failed  in  both.  It  was  found  that  while  the 
reading  capacity  of  the  men  required  a  les- 
son book  prepared  for  children  such  lessons 
were  too  childish  to  hold  their  attention  and 
the  Reformatory  press  was  compelled  to 
turn  out  special  lessons. 


Prof.  Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  of  Menominee, 
Wis.,  in  his  "Rural  School  Plan"  presented 
to  the  teachers  at  the  N.  E.  A.,  said  In  part: 

"It  is  time  to  change  front  in  our  plan  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  organiza- 


tion. It  is  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  & 
system  of  rural  schools  should  plan  its 
course  of  Instruction  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  05  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who* 
attend  them  and  who  attend  no  other  school^ 
rather  than  with  reference  to  the  small  re- 
maining percentage  who  go  on  to  a  more 
advanced  school.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
that  the  present  course  of  study  open  to  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  schools,  offering  books  as 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge  and  words  as 
the  only  stimulus  to  mental  activity,  com- 
pletely ignoring  environment  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  an  in- 
spiration to  action,  are  not  the  best  for  any 
who  attend  these  schools,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  go  from  them  to  engage  In 
their  life's  work  or  continue  their  studies- 
in  other  schools." 


Prof.  Charles  M.  Relnoehl,  of  Kendall- 
vllle,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Wolcottville,  Ind. 


"Search  thine  own  heart.  What  paineth 
thee  in  others  in  thyself  may  be;  all  dust  is- 
frail;  all  flesh  is  weak;  be  thou  the  true  man 
thou  dost  seek." 


At  the  present  time  three  Japanese  boy» 
are  working  their  way  through  Wabash  Col- 
lege and  making  excellent  records.  These 
noble  boys  are  glad  to  serve  as  waiters  in 
clubs  and  restaurants  to  secure  money  to  as- 
sist them  in  securing  an  education. 


Prof.  E.  E.  Lollar,  who  has  b^n  superin- 
tendent of  the  <xarrett  public  schools  for  the 
past  ten  years,  has  resigned  and  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Steel  Canon 
Mining,  Milling  and  Investment  Company  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Prof.  F.  M.  Merica*  who  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Grarrett 
school,  has  accepted  the  position  made  va- 
cant by  Supt.  Lollar's  resignation. 


Pres.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  clt^  schools,  said  many  things 
in  his  address  to  the  teachers,  which  are 
worth  thinking  about.  Among  other 
thoughts  was  this: 

"Material  prosperity  too  often  brings  witb 
it  a  train  of  evils  all  its  own;  sensual  indul- 
gence or  slothful  ease,  it  may  be;  .or  the 
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graRping  at  monopoiy  and  'mau's  inhuman- 
ity to  man* :  or  a  feverish  pursuit  of  material 
thinKS  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual.  True, 
enormous  wealth  is  often  accompanied,  par- 
ticularly in  crowded  centers  of  population, 
by  extreme  poverty.  These,  however,  are 
but  temporary  reversions  to  barbarism — ^the 
price  we  must  pay  for  progress.  The  best 
correctives  of  the  evils  generated  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  are  not  anti-trust  laws 
or  other  repressive  legislation,  but  a  system 
of  schools  which  provides  a  training  for  all 
that  is  equal  to  the  best  which  money  can 
buy;  which  discovers  and  reveals  genius- 
bom  in  low  estate  and  enables  it  to  fructify 
for  the  common  good;  and^whlch  guaran- 
tees to  every  ch!14  the  full  development  of 
all  his  powers.  The  trained  man  will  de- 
mand, and  will,  in  the  long  run,  receive  his 
dup  sliarp." 


Miss  Sarah  P.  Morrison,  oldest  surviving 
daughter  of  John  I.  Morrison,  formerly  a 
well  known  educator,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  woman  to  be  ma- 
triculated in  and  graduated  from  an  Indiana 
university.  Having  previously  graduated 
from  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  she  entered  the 
•State  University  in  1868  and  graduated  the 
following  year.  She  afterward  taught  at 
Vaissar  College  and  at  the  State  University. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  recently 
issued  a  valuable  little  circular  to  the  school 
officials  of  Indiana.  The  suggestions  offered 
are  intelligent  and  should  be  carefully  r^d 
and  heeilfKl  by  every  city  and  town  superin- 
tendent as  well  as  school  trustees.  It  sug- 
;?efits  that  no  teacher  be  appointed  by  the 
t>oard  who  does  not  have  the  superintend- 
ent's approval  and  that  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent  should  determine  the  dismis- 
sal of  teachers.  This  gives  dignity  to  the 
office,  but  at  the  same  time  demands  greater 
efficiency.  Again  it  holds  that  neither  resi- 
dence, kinship,  politics,  religion,  social  order 
nor  anything  except  fitness  to  teach  school 
should  have  any  weight  in  the  appointment 
of  a  teacher.  It  discourages  the  idea  prev- 
alent of  employing  home  talent  exclusively 
because  every  school  should  have  the  life 
and  experience,  of  other  schools  and  commu- 
nities brought  into  it. 

3— K.  J. 


It  says  that  personality,  scholarship  and 
professional  training  should  be  the,  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
That  teachers  in  the  grades  should  have  at 
least  a  high  school  education  and  one  year 
of  professional  training  and  those  in  the 
high  school  sliould  be  college  graduates  with 
at  least  one  year  of  professional  training. 
That  high  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendents should  be  college  graduates  and 
should  have  extended  professional  training, 
having  come  up  out  of  the  ranks  as  teachers. 

It  urges  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
the  aesthetic  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
school  premises.  That  there  be  neat  fences, 
pure  water,  green  lawns,  fine  trees  and 
beautiful  fiowers  on  the  grounds  and  the 
best  furniture  and  most  attractive  decora- 
tion in  the  building. 


The  Misses  Cecelia  and  Ray  Berry,  direct- 
ors of  music  and  vocal  culture  in  Yincennes 
University,  have  tendered  their  resignations. 
The  first  will  engage  in  musical  study  in 
Chicago,  while  the  other  will  assist  Oliver 
W.  Pierce  in  his  school  of  music  at  Indian- 
apolis. 


Dr.  VV.  T.  HaiTls,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  an  address  at  the  re' 
cent  National  Educational  Conference,  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  schools  of  Indiana. 
He  said: 

"The  Indiana  educ^ational  system  is  so 
thoroughly  good  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  those  rare,  excepionatl  cases  where 
any  change  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  the  Indiana 
teachers  ought  to  be  paid  better  salaries. 
I  never  have  seen  a  finer  set  of  men  and 
Avomen  than  those  who  attend  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  meetings. 

"The  Indiana  teachers  are  persons  who 
liave  devoted  their  lives  to  their  calling. 
They  love  their  State  and  are  proud  of  it. 
This  sentiment  of  love  and  pride  is  shown 
by  -the  fact  that  they  cling  to  Indiana,  al- 
though their  general  standard  of  efficiency 
fs  such  that  they  could  get  places  in  tlie 
city  schools  of  the  E^ast  at  all  the  way  from 
50  to  100  per  cent,  increase  in  salary.  I  ^m 
speaking  now  of  the  best  grade  of  Indiana 
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teacherB,  which  includes  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them. 

•*Tbe  only  possible  reform  that  I  could 
BUggest,  as  far  as  Indiana  is  concerned,  is 
more  money  for  her  teachers,  for  they  richly 
deserve  it." 


Miss  Jennie  A.  Betts,  age  sixty-three 
years,  for  over  forty  years  a  primary 
teacher  in  the  South  Bend  schools,  and  who 
last  spring  resigned  by  her  own  volition, 
died  at  Senea.  Mich.,  where  she  went  on  a 
visit. 


Our  high  school  boys  who  are  tempted  to 
stop  high  school  that  they  may  accept  a  po- 
sition paying  from  three  to  eight  dollars  per 
week,  should  know  of  the  sensible  position 
Morris  Schateffer  has  taken.  Young  Schat- 
eflfer  is  but  fifteen  yfears  old,  yet  he  has 
solved  a  problem  for  signalling  on  elevated 
roads  and  has  been  offered  a  position  as 
electrical  engineer  with  a  salary  of  $18,000 
a  year  by  the  General  Electric  Ck>mpany,  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  On  the  advice  of  New 
York  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Will- 
iam H.  Maxwell,  he  has  decided  to  reject 
the  offer  and  remain  at  school.  It  is 
thought  by  his  friends  that  he  will  receive 
$50,000  for  his  patent  for  signalling. 


Professor  James,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, believes  that  much  evil  has  resulted 
from  college  athletics.  That  too  many 
young  men  overtax  their  strength  and  bring 
about  weakness  of  the  heart.  Tennis  and 
sprinting  he  believes  to  be  the  sports  which 
work  the  most  havoc  with  the  heart. 


The  first  half  of  the  summer  term  at  In- 
diana University  closed  July  28.  The  en- 
rollment reached  587,  nearly  200  more  than 
last  summer.  The  second  half  of  the  term 
has  an  entire  change  of  faculty.  Prof.  W. 
A.  Minis,  superintendent  of  the  Crawfords- 
ville  schools,  is  giving  courses  in  "Public 
School  Administration,"  "Problems  of  the 
Curriculum,"  and  "Current  Educational 
Thought";  Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  Earlham 
College,  is  giving  courses  In  "English  His- 
tory," "The  Reconstruction,"  and  "American 
History." 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  a  condi- 
tion which  often  promoted  long  life  was 
prudently  poor  health  at  an  early  age.  We 
iiave  an  example  of  this  in  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who,  in  his  youth  was 
obliged  to  husband  his  strength  and  thereby 
developing  the  good  health  that  he  lacked, 
escaped  all  dangers  of  overtaxation.  In 
which  tne  careless  giant  is  apt  to  Indulge. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Jorns,  of  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  has  recently  conducted  some  very 
interesting  experiments  on  plants  exposed 
to  acetylene  gas  light.  Plants  exposed  dur- 
ing the  night  to  the  Illumination  of  acetylene 
gas  grew  twice  the  size  of  those  left  to  the 
nursing  of  the  sun  and  the  vegetables  at- 
tained dimensions  double  those  unassisted 
in  the  matter  of  illumination. 


"Those  who  are  well  assured  of  their  own 
standing  are  least  apt  to  trespass  on  that  of 
others,  whereas  nothing  Is  so  offensive  as 
the  aspirings  of  vulgarity,  which  thinks  to 
elevate  itself  by  humiliating  its  neighbor." 


The  public  scliool  teacher  should  not  feel 
that  he  is  the  only  one  called  upon  to  mak6 
a  sacrifice  in  life.  President  Roosevelt  In 
a  recent  address  said: 

"There  is  not  in  my  cabinet  one  man  to. 
Avhom  it  is  not  a  financial  disadvantage  to 
stay  in  the  cabinet.  There  is  not  in  my 
cabinet  one  man  who  does  not  have  to  give 
up  something  substantial,  often  very  much 
that  is  substantial,  sometimes  what  is  a 
very  real  hardship  for  him  to  give  up,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  continue  In  the  service  of 
the  nation  and  have  as  the  only  reward  for 
which  he  looks  or  for  which  he  cares,  the 
consciousness  of  giving  service  that  was 
worth  rendering: 

"I  hope  more  and  more  throughout  this 
nation  to  see  the  spirit  grow  which  makes 
such  service  possible.  I  hope  move  and  more 
to  see  the  sentiment  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  become  such  that  each  man  shall  feel 
borne  in  on  him — whether  he  Is  in  pnblic 
life  or  in  pHvate  life,  and  mind  you,  some 
of  the  greatest  pnblic  services  can  be  best  ^ 
rendered  by  those  who  are  not  In  public — 
that  the  chance  to  do  good  work   is   the 
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greatest  chance  that  oomea  to  any  man  or 
any  woman  in  onr  generation  or  In  any 
other  generation,  and  to  feel  tliat  if  such 
wotk  can  be  well  clone  It  is  in  itself  the 
amplest  reward  and  the  amplest  prize.'* 


Those  visiting  Brookvilie  become  much 
interested  in  tne  summer  home  of  T.  O. 
Steele  and  J.  O.  Adams,  artists  from  Indian- 
apolis. Mr.  Adams  is  an  instmctor  in  the 
Herron  Art  Institute  at  Indianapolis.  These 
artists  selected  Brookyille  because  of  the 
very  picturesque  region  in  which  it  is  situat- 
ed. They  purcliased  the  ''Hermitage"  in 
1888  and  built  studios  for  landscape  paint- 
ings. They  are  visited  by  artists  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  and  their  paint- 
ings have  attracted  much  attention.  They 
liave  been  purchased  by  various  institutions 
and  vary  in  price  from  two  hundred  to  sev- 
en hundred  dollars. 


Men  and  women  who  are  veterans  in  the 
<»U8e  of  education,  speak  of  the  last  session 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  as  the  most  august,  the  most 
representative  and  the  greatest  convention 
in  the  history  of  the  organization.  Great 
strides  will  surely  l>e  made  in  the  direction 
of  reforms  in  educational  methods  and  unl- 
flcation  of  systems  in  the  near  future. 


Prof.  F.  L.  Fagley,  class  of  '05,  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  Prof.  F.  D.  Churchill,  who 
resigned  at  Moores  Hill  College.  Prof.  Fag- 
ley is  teaching  in  the  summer  school  with 
very  gratifying  success.  Last  year  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Amelia,  O. 
He  has  been  a  student  In  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  in  the  Cincinnati  University. 
He  has  had  five  years  experience  as  a 
teacher. 


It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  thousands 
of  women  at  the  N.  E.  A.  sessions  all 
dressed  in  white.  Why,  their  brother  peda- 
gogues were  quite  lost  in  the  snowy  mass. 
The  tricolor  which  fell  in  festoons  from  the 
ceiling  and  even  the  stars  and  stripes,  which 
were  lavishly  entwined  about  the  gal- 
leries, were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
bright-faced  schoolma'ams  robed  in  white. 


ond  oldest  town  in  Indiana  settled  by  Eng- 
lish-speaking people.  It  was  surveyed  and 
platted  in  1808  and  received  its  name  from 
the  mother  of  Jesse  Brooks  Thomas,  who 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers.  The  town 
was  first  called  Brooks ville,  but  the  "s*'  was 
finally  dropped.  Many  citizens  of  Brookvilie 
have  filled  important  positions.  Some  have 
become  Governors  of  States:  Noah  Noble, 
William  Wallace  and  James  B.  Ray  were 
Governors  of  Indiana;  John  P.  St  John  was 
Governor  of  Kansas;  General  Lew  Wallace 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Stephen  S.  Harding  of 
Utah.  Others  have  been  United  States  sen- 
ators: Robert  Hanna  and  James  Noble  of  In« 
diana;  Jesse  B.  Thomas  of  Illinois,  and  John 
Henderson  of  Missouri.  James  N.  Tyner 
was  a  cabinet  officer.  Edward  H.  Terrell 
was  sent  as  a  foreign  minister  to  Belglumt 
General  Lew  Wallace  to  Turkey  and  George 
C.  Hitt  vice-consul  to  London.  The  name  of 
Hiram  Powers  is  well  Ipiown  as  a  sculptor. 

It  lias  afl'orded  its  share  of  educators: 
J.  P.  D.  John,  President  of  DePauw  Uni- 
versity; R.  B.  Abbott,  President  of  Albert 
Lea  College,  Minnesota;  W.  R.  Goodwin. 
President  of  an  Illinois  college;  Henry  Sho- 
walter,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Moore's 
Hill  College,  and  E.  Z.  Hughes,  a  professor 
In  a  Western  university. 

Several  citizens  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  authors,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  General  Lew  Wallace  and  Amos 
W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Charities. 


Prof.  F.  W.  Clark,  B.  S.,  who  graduated 
from  Franklin  College  in  June  and  is  now 
pursuing  original  investigation  in  the  labor- 
atory at  Franklin  College,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  the  Kokomo  High  School. 


BrocAville  may  Justly  be  regarded  as  the 
gem  of  the  Whitewater  valley.    It  is  the  sec- 


Persons  interested  In  science  have  found 
pleasure  In  watching  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Dr.  Moore  In  the 
laboratory  of  plant  physiology  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Professor  Moore  developed  a 
type  of  bacteria  possessing  from  four  to  ten 
times  the  "nitrogen-fixing  power"  of  those 
contained  in  the  normal  state.  He  inocu- 
lated peas,  beans,  clover  and  alfalfa  with 
these  invigorated  germs  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped large  tubercles,  while  the  plants  grew 
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to  unusual  size  and  productiveness.  He  sat- 
urated cotton  with  the  bacterial  cultures, 
dried  It  and  gave  it  over  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  distribution  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  held  that  inoculated 
clover  has  multiplied  twenty-fold  in  one 
crop,  the  legume  leaving  the  ground  many 
times  more  fertile. 


\V.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
in  his  address  to  the  teachers  at  the  N.  E. 
A.,  said: 

*'Thc  average  'annual  increase  in  higher 
education  throws  open  nearly  1,000  new 
places  a  year  in  colleges  and  universities  for 
teachers  promoted  from  the  secondary 
schools  who  have  the  requisite  skill  and 
scholarship. 

"There  were  in  1890  7,918  professors  and 
instructors  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States,  not  counting  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  In  1903  the  number  bad 
risen  to  20,887.  The  secondary  sclSools 
counted  10,329  teachers  in  1890,  and  in  1893 
counted  33,795.  This  increase  gave  17,466 
new  positions  in  thirteen  years  for  teachers 
in  public  and  private  high  schools." 


"There  is  so  much  b}id  in  tlie  best  of  us; 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us. 
That  it  hardly  behooves  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 


Supt,  A.  J.  Reifel,  of  the  Franklin  county 
schools,  is  making  a  very  creditable  record. 
He  places  special  emphasis  upon  the  Indiana 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  books  and  posi- 
tively encourages  the  taking  of  ^educational 
journals.  He  is  held  in  high  esteeju  by  the 
citizens  of  Brook vlllo  and  his  tet^chers  are 
enthusiastic  in  thoir  praise  of  him. 


Why  should  Indiana  not  be  proud  of  her 
capital  city?  It  has  a  population  of  215,000 
and  ranks  twentieth  city  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  made  the  largest  gain  of  any 
city  in  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  net  gain  being  60.4  per  cent.;  Chicago 
second  with  a  net  gain  of  54  per  cent.  The 
former  has  eight  public  parks  within  the 
city  limits,  covering  310  acres  and  eleven 
parks  just  outside  with   1,311   acres. 


Prof.  W.  K.  Houghton,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Connersville  high  school  for 
several  yeai:s,  is  now  preaching  in  Iowa.  He 
is  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Christli^n 
Church.  He  has  recently  been  tendered  an 
important  position  as  teacher  in  that  State. 
His  excellent  work  as  a  teacher  in  Indiana 
bespeaks  even  gi-eater  success  in  his  new- 
home. 


This  was  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras; 
"Whatever  people  may  think  of  you  do  that 
which  you  may  believe  to  be  right.  Be  alike 
indifferent  to  censure  or  praise." 


Prof.  W.  R.  Black,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Jackson  county  schools,  also  of 
the  Bix>wnstown  schools,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Hot  Springs,  S. 
D.  His  many  friends  of  Indiana  are  confl- 
dent  of  his  success  in  his  new  field. 


"The  An-andesser,'*  of  Danville,  makes^ 
the  following  comment  on  the  worthy  ef- 
forts of  President  Kinnaman:  **A.  J.  Kinna- 
man,  Ph.  D.,  has  graduated  from  the  Cen- 
tral Normal  (College,  Indiana  University,. 
New  York  I^niverslty  and  Chirk  University. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  college  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  our  school  has 
enjoyed  unusual  prosperity.  Dr.  Kinnaman 
is  an  instructor  of  rare  ability,  a  man  In 
every  sense  snd  the  friend  of  every  student. 
His  success  may  be  expressed  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  celebrated  both  in  Europe  and 
this  country  for  Ills  psychological  experi- 
ments with  animals." 

It  siiys  of  another  one  of  its  faculty:  "G. 
W.  Dunlavy  is  one  of  our  corps  of  popular 
teachers  admitted  by  every  student.  His 
field  of  instruction  is  wide  and  there  is 
hardly  one  who  does  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  acquaintance  with  our  vice-president  He 
Is  a  profound  thinker  and  his  whole-souled 
work  never  fails  to  produce  enthusiasm  in 
his  classes.  He  has  charge  of  the  Scientific 
class,  '^^hich  this  year  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school." 

And  it  esteems  Professor  Hargraye  thus: 
"C.  A.  ij.argraye  is  one  whose  name  and 
work  arc  familiar  to  every  student  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  He  is  the  type  of  man 
and  teacher  who  gives  l^Js  whole  life  to  the 
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canise.  Since  becoming  one  of  tlie  faculty  in 
1883  be  bas  served  in  almost  every  official 
caiwcity.  He  is  at  present  secretary-treas- 
urer and  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
speaks  well  for  his  business  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional ability." 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  these  men  are 
so  highly  appreciated  by  all  interested  in 
and  connected  with  the  Normal.  They  are 
men  of  good  ability  and  high  aspirations. 
We  wish  for  them  even  broader  fields  of  use- 
fulness. 


We  are  much  pleased  to  note  the  election 
of  rrof .  F.  A.  Gaiise  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  Salem  schools,  since  he  is  so  deserv- 
ing of  a  promotion.  He  was  formerly  In 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Cicero  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  University. 


Judge  Andrew  T.  Wylie,  who  was  the  old- 
est living  graduate  of  Indiana  University — 
having  received  his  diploma  in  1832— -died 
.\ug.  1  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  long  time  and  retired  some 
years  ago. 


•The  Lafayette  Business  College,  estab- 
lished in  1880,  is  taking  on  now  life  and  ex- 
panding in  both  a  physical  and  educational 
sense.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  Indiana 
Business  College  Association,  which  con- 
ducts schools  at  Marion,  Kokomo,  Muncie 
and  Anderson.  It'  had  an  auspicious  open- 
ing on  tiie  28th  ult. 


We  have  received  very  many  subscrip- 
tions like  the  following: 

"Enclosed  find  a  postoffice  money  order 
for  one  dollar  ($1.00),  for  which,  please  send 
me  the  Educator- Journal  for  one  year  begin- 
ning September,  1905;  also  Miss  Klingen- 
smith's  Manual  for  the  Indiana  Readers. 
"J.  EDGAR  WORTHINGTON, 
"Butler,  Ind." 

We  desire  to  state  In  connection  with  this 
subscription  that  we  can  not  favor  subscrib- 
ers with  the  above-named  Manual  through 
our  agents,  as  we  would  positively  lose 
money  by  so  doing. 

4-E.J. 


J?he  new  uniform  course  of  study  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion contains  the  list  of  215  commissioned 
high  schools  in  the  State  as  compared  with 
185  last  year. 


Are  you  in  a  rut? 

Do  you  need  a  Jolt? 

Are  you  of  any  use  in  your  profession? 


It  is  ahvays  pleasant  to  observe  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  thorough  loyalty  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  by  one  who  has  given 
his  life  work  to  same.  We  have  Just  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  subscription  for 
the  Educator- Journal  from  Prof.  D.  A. 
Sharp,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  at 
New  Carlisle,  Ind.  He  was  engaged  in 
teaching  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in 
Ohio. 


Indianapolis  is  recognized  by  educators  as 
having  a  model  school  system.  It  has  seven- 
ty school  buildings,  and  two  high  schools, 
one  academic  and  the  other  manual  train- 
ing. 


Prof.  Charles  N.  Peake,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  Department  of  History  in 
Franklin  College  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  superintendency 
of  the  schools  at  Greenville,  111.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H.  Allison,  of 
Harvard. 


Honors  continue  to  come  to  Prof.  J.  M. 
Matheny.  He  has  resigned  as  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  the  Minneapolis  High  School  to  ac- 
cept the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Flan- 
dreau,  S.  D.,  the  Board  of  Education  at 
that  place  having  heard  of  his  former  suc- 
cess sought  his  services. 


Supt.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  the  Bast  Chicago 
schools,  has  recently  been  elected  director  of 
the  Winona  Technical  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis. The  Board  of  Education  of  East 
Chicago  express  themsmelves  as  much  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  in  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  Smith.  His  new  position 
pays  him  $2,500.00  per  year. 
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Miss  Marie  Bniminitt,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  teachers  of  St.  Jo- 
seph county,  will  continue  her  professional 
work  in  her  home  county.  She  has  attend- 
ed Valparaiso  College  ten  terms.  County 
Superintendent  Clem  speaks  most  favorably 
of  her  success  as  a  teacher. 


ITie  Winona  Assembly  Review  makes  the 
following  pleasing  comment  upon  Prof.  O. 
M.  McDanlel,  tlie  new  principal  of  the  Wi- 
nona Summer  Schools:.  "Professor  McDan- 
iel   is  one  of  the  leading  educators  in  the 


PROF.  C.  M.  MgDANIEL. 
State.  Twenty  years  ago  Professor  McDan- 
iel  was  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College  with 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  and  M.  A.  Today  at  the 
age  of  41  he  has  a  record  for  educational 
work  wliich  shows  an  unbiased  aim  and  a 
steady  persistence  of  purpose." 


During  tlie  month  of  July  the  Columbia 
School  Supply  Company  sold  complete  Crow- 
ell    lift  bora  tories    to    the    foll9wing    places: 


Quakertown,  Penn.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Plalnfield,  N.  J.;  Elk  Point,  S.  D.;  Flan- 
^reau,  S.  D.;  Wharton.  N.  J.;  North  Judson, 
Ind.;  Emmetsburg,  la.;  Wayne,  Penn.; 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J.;  Dover,  N.  J.;  De 
Smet,  S.  D.;  New  Hope,  Penn.;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  Helton,  Tfex.;  Mores- 
town,  N.  J.;  Haddenlield,  N.  J.;  Lambert- 
ville,  N.  J.;  Lipan,  Tex.,  and  Longue  Point 
near  Monti*eal,  Can.;  and  a  great  many  or- 
ders for  piece  apparatus. 


"A  sage  who  had  grown  gray  and  old,  for- 
sooth, 
From  years  of  delving  in  tlie  deeps  of  truth, 
Brought  forth  a  gem  from  Stygian  Mine, 
Whose  luster  time  can  never  dim.  *Tis  thine; 
Go,  wear  it  day  by  day.    Men  call  it  Now." 


Prof.  Joseph  Robinson,  A.  M.,  of  Harvard, 
has  accepted  the  position  at  Franklin  made 
vacant  by  Prof.  Eugene  Gardiner,  who  lias 
accepted  the  cliair  of  English  in  the  Uui- 
veraity  of  California. 


The  following  county  superintendents 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
diploma  questions  for  1906:  S.  C.  Terrell, 
Physiology  and  Scientific  Temperance;  J.  F. 
Ensle,  Grammar;  H.  D.  Shideler,  History: 
Calvin  Ochiltree.  Reading;  E.  C.  Gullion, 
Geography;  S.  L.  Scott,  Arithmetic;  W.  L. 
Coflfey,  Music;  L.  H.  Hamilton,  chairman. 


Miss  Haniet  I.  Fox,  a  most  successful 
teacher  of  the  Ligonier  schools,  attended  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 


"Do  not  expect  your  friend  to  do  as  you 
do  and  think  as  you  think.  This  diversity 
of  thought  and  action  aids  the  growth  of 
both  souls." 


Oldenburg,  "peacefully  nestled  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  salubrious  valley,  near  the  south- 
western border  of  Franklin  county,"  is  quite 
interesting  because  of  the  very  excellent  ed- 
ucational institution  located  tnere.  We  re- 
fer to  the  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Chartered  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  April  8. 
1885,  which  is  under  the  entire  control  of 
the   Sisters  of  St.   Francis.     Hundreds  of 
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fathers  and  mothers  who  believe  that  moral 
training  and  correct  deportment  are  of  para- 
mount importance  send  their  daughters  to 
this  school  where  **Virtue,  Honor,  Educa- 
tion/' is  the  triune  standard.  The  authori- 
ties there  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  cultured  and  Christian  women  are 
largely  the  results  of  persevering  efforts 
made  in  their  behalf  by  both  teachers  and 
parents.  Members  of  all  denominations  are 
admitted  to  the  institution,  and  the  religious 
opinions  of  non-Catholics  are  conscientious- 
ly respected. 

The  chapel,  or  convent  church,  is  consid- 
ered by  close  observers  quite  artistic  and 
beautiful,  both  as  'to  its  Romanesque  style 
and  unique  plan.  The  interior  is  decorated 
by  Lamprect,  and  contains  three  marble 
altars.  The  principal  ornament  of  the  stee- 
ple's front  is  a  most  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  illumined  on  the 
eves  of  special  feasts  by  two  arc-lights, 
which  convert  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 
nightfall  into  almost  noonday  splendor. 
The  main  academy  building  is  imposing,  be- 
ing strictly  fire-proof,  four  stories  and  base- 
ment in  height,  and  constructed  of  brick, 
with  Bedford  stone  trimmings.  All  the 
bnildings  of  the  Academy  are  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  An  excel- 
lent turnpike  of  four  miles,  connects  Olden- 
bun:  with  Batesville,  the  nearest  railroad 
station  on  the  Cincinnati  Division  of  the  Big 
Pour.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  favoring  our  readers  with  an 
article  concerning  this  very  worthy  insti- 
tution. 


Prof.  Charles  Deich,  Librarian  Central 
Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.,  has  accept- 
ed the  principalship  of  the  New  Winches- 
ter High  School.  He  has  an  excellent  rec- 
ord both  as  student  and  teacher. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Towns,  Etna  Green,  has  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  the  Chalmers 
High  School.  He  was  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Warsaw,  and  is  highly 
recommended. 


Prof.  Lynn  Sclpio  has  resigned  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Chalmers  school  to  take  a 
special  course  in  Purdue  University.  We 
wish  him  the  highest  success,  as  we  know 
him  to  be  thoroughly  deserving. 


Mr.  Herman  Wimmer,  president  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  and  agent  for  the  Educator-Journal, 
made  a  recent  visit  to  Geneva,  Wis.,  where 
he  remained  ten  days  as  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  give  attention  to  some  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
business  there. 


Prof.  S.  B.  Walker  has  been  re-elected  as 
head  of  the  English  and  History  Depart- 
ments in  the  Pendleton  High  School,  and  he 
will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Joe  M.  Gehringer, 
who  has  been  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


Mrs.  Ella  C.  Wheatley  has  returned  from 
Europe  to  resume  her  work  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  Oakland  Ctiy  Col- 
lege. ' 


Capt.  A.  C.  Williams,  of  Salem,  will  con- 
tribute a  few  short  articles  to  The  Educa- 
tor-Journal during  the  year.  He  is  a  ver- 
satile man,  thoroughly  familiar  with  busi- 
ness and  army  life  and  with  newspaper  and 
school  work.  He  holds  State  certificates  for 
3C  and  60  months  with  very  high  scholar- 
ship grades.  What  he  has  to  say  will  be 
worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration  on  the 
part  of  Indiana  teachers. 


Prof.  R.  B.  Duff  has  resigned  the  princi- 
palship of  the  Gas  City  schools  to  accept 
the  superin tendency  of  the  Gosport  schools. 
He  graduated  from  Indiana  University  in 
1899,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  History  and 
English  Departments  in  the  Gas  City  High 
School.  In  addition  to  his  success  as  an  in- 
structor he  governs  easily  as  he  makes  him- 
self familiar  with  the  home  infiuences  of  the 
pupils  so  as  to  secure  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  their  parents. 


Prof  C.  E.  Hocker  has  been  elected  for 
the  third  term  to  act  as  principal  o'f  the 
Decatur  High  School.  When  Mr.  Hocker 
bepran  two  years  ago  there  were  10  fresh- 
men entered  in  the  high  school.  This  fall 
there  are  40. 

The  assistant  teachers  are:  C.  S.  Ward, 
Sciences;  Rose  L.  Dunathan,  Latin  and  His- 
tory; Emma  Byerly,  English;  D.  A.  Baum- 
gartner,  German;  R.  C.  Hill,  Commercial. 

With  this  corps  of  teachers  we  predict  a 
successful  year  for  Decatur  High  School. 
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Prof.  G.  F.  GurtlB  Riley  has  resigned  the 
prlnclpalship  of  the  Govingtosi  High  School 
to  accept  the  Department  of  Biology  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Duluth,  Minn. 


Prof.  D.  A.  Sharp  recently  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  CSom- 
pan  to  take  charge  of  the  Hamilton  schools. 
Ue  has  been  in  continuous  service  in  the 
schools  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  for  over  thirty 
years. 


Miss  Bemice  "R,  Clark,  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  June,  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  South  Bend  High 
School.  She  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
teachers  at  South  Bend,  as  she  was  former- 
ly connected  with  the  schools  there. 


Miss  Lillian  M.  Maxwell,  a  graduate  of 
De  Pauw  University,  has  been  selected  as 
principal  of  the  New  Carlisle  High  School. 
She  has  bad  much  successful  experience  as 
teacher. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  very  many  strong 
endorsements  of  the  Educator-Journal,  but 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  letters  which  we 
have  received  is  from  Prof.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Tuman,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  He  addresses  our  Edi- 
tor, Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley,  as  follows: 

'*I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  editor- 
ials which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Educator-Journal.  You  have  the  faculty  of 
putting  things  in  a  straight  way,  but  in  the 
last  issue  you  strike  exceptionally  straight 
and  hard  from  the  shoulder.  I  believe  that 
more  of  the  doctrine  as  given  under  *Poise,* 
would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State." 


Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wabash  city  schools,  returned 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  about  the 
middle  of  August  While  there  she  met 
some  distinguished  educators  who  were  for- 
merly connected  with  the  schools  of  Indiana, 
Messrs.  Sanford  Bell  and  Dr.  Phillips.  She 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to^  an  able  ad- 
dress before  the  Colorado  Chautauqua  by 
Professor  Bell  upon  "Woman's  Place  In  the 
Twentieth  Century  Civilization."    Dr.  Phil- 


lips was  formerly  connected  with  the  Bast- 
ern  Indiana  Normal  at  Mnncle,  but  is  now 
In  the  Department  of  Sociology  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 


Prof.  E.  D.  Allen  was  elected  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pendleton  schools  in  1892,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  note  his  re-election  for  an- 
other year  as  his  work  of  supervision  will 
bear  close  Inspection.  Prof.  J.  M.  Kinney 
has  resigned  the  prlnclpalship  of  the  high 
school  there  to  accept  a  position  as  Instruct- 
or In  Mathematics  In  the  Shortrldge  High 
School  at  Indianapolis,  and  he  has  been  suc- 
ceeded In  the  former  position  by  Prof.  L.  J. 
Brown,  who  has  been  an  instructor  in  De 
Pauw  University. 


Prof.  H.  F.  Hunt,  a  former  principal  of 
the  Pendleton  High  School,  is  now  teacher 
of  Latin  In  the  high  school  at  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Quite  a  number  of  Indiana's  educators  at- 
tended the  Summer  Session  of  Columbia 
University  after  the  meeting  of  the  N.  D.  A 
We  refer  to  Supt.  Lldnaeus  Hlnes,  Union 
City  schools;  Supt.  B.  Lester  Smith,  Brook- 
vlUe  schools,  and  Supt.  W.  A.  Jessup,  West- 
field  schools.  Evansvllle  was  represented 
by  Miss  Alice  Louise  Harris  and  Prof.  John 
H.  Henke.  The  following  Is  a  partial  list 
of  the  students  from  Indianapolis:  Miss 
Georgia  Alexander,  Miss  Anna  Brockhausen, 
Miss  Myrtle  Lefeber,  Miss  Helen  Loeper, 
Miss  Emily  Helming  and  Miss  Wilson. 


Prof.  George  F.  Paul,  Peoria,  111.,  wrote 
Prof  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  head  of  the 
English  Department  in  the  Shortrldge  High 
School  at  Indianapolis,  as  follows: 

**I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  ar- 
ticle In  the  July  Educator-Journal — *A  Plea 
for  Oral  Composition  Work  In  the  Schools.' " 


Prof.  George  L.  DeVllblss  retires  from  the 
Pendleton  High  School  to  accept  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  In  the  high  school  at 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Prof.  C.  W.  Jack,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Ellettsvllle  schools,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  History  and  Botany  in  the  Ox- 
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font  High  School.  He  will  also  be  snper- 
Ylsor  of  mnsic.  He  received  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  Indiana  University  In  June. 
Supt  R.  N.  Grindle  states  that  all  of  his 
teachers  in  the  above-named  high  school  are 
university  graduates.  He  is  not  only  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  University,  but  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Noi-mal  School.  We  predict, 
therefore,  that  the  patrons  of  the  Oxford 
schools  will  be  especially  pleased  with  his 
supervision. 


HANOVBR  COLLB08. 

The  first  term  of  the  year  '05  and  '06 
opened  September  13th  at  Hanover  College. 
Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps 
of  instructors.  Buford  W.  Tyler,  who  has 
been  in  cliarge  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish as  instructor  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  elected  to  the  professorship  of  that  de- 
partment Miss  Helen  S.  Oldfather,  who, 
for  several  years  has  done  good  service  as 
instructor  in  the  Preparatory  Department, 
has  resigned  and  her  position  will  be  filled 
by  Miss  Olemmons,  of  '01.  The  Department 
of  Music  during  the  present  year  will  be  in 
charge  of  Miss  Clare  Rautenberg,  of  Lom- 
bard University,  and  Miss  Marion  Wrigley, 
of  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  Both 
come  with  the  best  of  reconunendations. 

The  Hanover  Summer  School  finished  its 
term  of  six  weeks  on  July  2lBt,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  success. 

The  graduates  of  last  year  who  have 
chosen  the  teaching  profession,  have  all  re- 
ceived satisfactory  positions  for  the  coming 
year  and  many  requests  for  teachers  are 
stiil  being  received. 

The  Hanover  Bulletin,  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  college  In  charge  of  a  committee 
of  the  faculty  and  of  the  students,  has  met 
vHth  an  unusually  pleasant  reception  from 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 


Prof.  Edwin  H.  Gibson,  who  was  recent- 
ly elected  superintendent  of  the  Bloomfleld 
schools,  is  a  graduate  of  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, of  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
and  the  Dixon  Business  College  at  Dixon, 
111.  He  has  had  three  years  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  the  country  schools,  two  in  the 
hi|?h  school  and  ten  weeks  in  a  Summer  Nor- 
mal In  Greene  county,  Indiana. 


Miss  Lois  Elsie  Preston,  who  received  her 
Ph.  B.  degiee  from  De  Pauw  University  in. 
June,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  English 
and  History  in  the  I^agrange  High  School. 
She  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Hughes  because  of  her  very  creditable  work 
in  the  univeraity. 


Soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Pres- 
ton from  the  N.  E.  A.  he  became  critically 
ill.  He  was  tkken  to  the  Deaconess  Hospital 
ac  Indianapolis,  but  we  are  pleased  to  note 
his  recovery.  He  has  been  quite  successful 
as  the  representative  of  Allyn  &  Bacon,  378 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  He  graduated 
from  De  Pauw  University  in  1894,  and 
formerly  taught  in  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  at  Indianapolis. 


Phillips  Brooks  says  that  wealth  is  Just 
so  much  baggage  to  carry  around  and  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  world  but  a  cultivated 
brain  is  easy  to  carry  and  a  continual  source 
of  pleasure  and  profit 


Miss  Flora  Roberts,  who  taught  several 
years  in  the  West  Lafayette  High  School 
and  later  in  the  Chalmers  High  School,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Chalmers  schools.  She  was  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  Vinnennes  University.  Miss  Roberts 
has  been  quite  successful  in  the  various  po- 
sitions which  she  has  held. 


Prof.  E.  N.  Canine  has  been  promoted 
from  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  East  Chicago 
schools.  He  assumed  his  duties  as  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  1904  and  on  the  same 
night  that  Superintendent  Smith's  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  position.  The  East  Chicago 
system  has  eight  schools  with  40  teachers. 
It  has  three  kindergartens  and  offers  man- 
ual training  and  commercial  courses. 


The  summer  term  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
closed  on  August  4.  Those  seniors  who 
lacked  a  few  credits  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  six  weeks  before,  and  who  made 
them  in  the  summer  term,  received  certifi- 
cates of  graduation,  but  there  were  no  grad- 
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Hating  exercises. 
750,  the  largest 
have  been  held. 


The  total  enrollment  was 
since   the   summer   terms 


Cambridge  allows  any  teacher  to  take  a 
year  off  for  study  and  di-aw  a  third  of  their 
salary.    It  is  a  great  advantage  to  teachers. 


Mr.  Albert  Kohlmeier  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Oakland  City  High  School. 
He  has  a  most  creditable  record  as  a  student 
in  the  high  school  there  and  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


Prof.  C.  B.  Lowe  is  principal  of  the 
Marshfleld  schools.  He  has  been  a  student 
at  Oentral  Normal  College,  Danville,  Ind.f 
and  Hoopestown  College,  at  Hoopestown, 
111.  He  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
teachers  of  Warren  county. 


The  Boys'  Com  Club  of  Hamilton  county, 
having  250  members,  had  a  most  enjoyable 
excursion  to  Purdue  University  on  August 
8th.  The  excursion  was  conducted  by  Prof. 
J.  F.  Haines,  the  county  superintendent  at 
Nobles vllle.  He  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools 
of  Indiana  because  of  his  systematic  efforts 
and  great  success  in  Hamilton  county. 

After  the  excursionists  arrived  at  L#afay-' 
ette  they  were  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  M.  L.  wisher,  Purdue  University,  who 
had  carefully  outlined  a  route  of  inspection. 
A  talk  upon  "Selection  of  Seed  Corn"  was 
made  by  Prof.  G.  I.  Christie,  after  which  a 
stock  Judging  demonstration  was  made  by 
Prof.  J.  H.  Skinner,  relating  to  tne  points  of 
excellence  in  beef  animals.  Various  points 
of  interest  were  next  visited,  including  the 
Veterinary  Department,  Soil  Laboratory, 
Dairy  and  Creamery,  Experimental  Field, 
Forage  Crops  and  Judging  Pavilion. 

Prof.  Haines  and  his  enthusiastic  young 
fanners  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
courtesies  extended  them  by  Prof.  Fisher, 
who  is  a  contributor  to  the  Educator-Jour- 
nal. 


Miss  Blanche  C.  Ijampe,  of  the  Girls' 
High  School.  Frederick,  Md.,  while  visiting 
friends    in    Warren    County    attended    the 


County  Teachers'  Institute  at  Williamsport. 
She  requested  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
some  sample  copies  of  the  Educator-Journal 
among  her  friends  in  the  East 


Miss  Minnie  M.  Davis,  Supervisor  of 
Music  of  East  St.  Louis,  a  graduate  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Music,  did  her  first  county 
institute  work  In  Indiana,  in  August.  The 
Educator-Journal  congratulates  Superin- 
tendent Webb  that  he  was  able  to  give  the 
teachers  of  Johnson  County  such  capable 
talent  as  she  proved  to  be.  Miss  Davis  has 
an  artistic  manner  of  presentation;  and  she 
is  able  in  three  or  four  lessons  to  have  the 
institute  under  complete  control.  ^  Her  cho- 
rus work  is  chosen  from  the  masters,  such 
as  the  opera  of  Norma  from  Bellini. 

We  hope  that  more  county  superintend- 
ents will  be  able  to  secure  Miss  Davis'  serv- 
ices in  the  future. 


Fred  W.  Clarke,  who  graduated  from 
Franklin  College  in  June,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Biol- 
ogy in  the  Kokomo  High  School,  and  Louis 
<Jr.  Goetz,  of  Wabash  College,  will  return  to 
his  old  position  at  Kokomo  as  teacher  of 
Physics.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
spoken  of  very  highly  on  account  of  their 
professional  zeal. 


Prof.  Jason  Elstun,  Irvington,  Ind.,  has 
accepted  the  Department  of  Biology  'In  the 
Gi'eencastle  High  School.  Like  thousands  of 
other  progressive  teachers  he  has  ordered 
the  Educator- Journal  for  professional  im- 
provement. 


Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School 
since  1900,  died  on  14th  ult,  in  Georgia  of 
typhoid  fever.  His  health  had  been  broken 
for  several  months  as  a  result  of  the  nerv- 
ous strain  caused  by  bitter  criticisms  upon 
his  administration  of  the  above-named  nor- 
mal school.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Palis,  111.,  and  has  been  prominent  In  edu- 
cational circles  for  many  years.  He  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Franklin 
and  Worthington  schools.  He  graduated 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and 
Indiana  University.  He  has  filled  various 
important   positions   such   as    Professor    of 
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liiterature  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal . 
School,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  De  Panw 
University  and  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  was  next  elected  president  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Normal,  III.,  but  he  resigned  this 
position  in  1900  to  accept  the  principalsh.p 
of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 


SCHOOLS  AT  STAT6  PAIR. 
Hmw  Dtpftrtawat  Cr««t«d  for  Roral  SclMolf* 

Tlie  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  cre- 
ated a  new  department  for  the  Indiana  State 
Fair.,  It  relates  to  rural  school  work  and 
the  first  exhibit  will  be  at  the  coming  fair, 
which  opens  at  Indianapolis  September  11th. 
Tlie  plans  of  this  department  were  carefully 
worked  out  with  tlje  aid  of  the  State  De- 
lia rtmeiit  of  Education,  and  State  Superin- 
tendent F.  A.  Cotton  has  been  active  in  see- 
ing tlint  the  first  exhibit  Is  a  large  and  cred- 
itable one.  The  rural  schools  all  over  Indi- 
ana have  l)een  asked  to  send  their  best  work, 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  paying  the 
cost  of  shipment.  Effort  has  been  made  to 
enlist  the  services  of  county,  superintendents 
and  school  teachers,  and  the  work  of  the  pu- 
pils will  be  carefully  culled  that  the  very 
t)est  efforts  of  the  scholars  may  be  shown, 
'ihe  prizes  to  be  awarded  will  include  medals 
and  diplomas.  School  consolidation  work 
wilf  be  shown  from  Lagniuge,  Fountain  and 
Delaware  counties;  every  school  in  Benton 
County  will  be  represented;  Randolph  Coun- 
ty will  make  an  exhibit  of  school  architec- 
ture; Pulaski  County  will  contribute  pic- 
tures, and  Floyd  County  schools  will  send 
maps.  The  special  work  for  these  counties 
includes  their  compositions  on  certain  sub- 
jects, the  best  examination  papers;  collec- 
tions of  fiowers  and  plants  will  be  shown. 
Ill  fact,  the  exhibit  will  give  a  perspective 
view  of  the  progress  making  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Indiana.  This  Is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent department  of  the  State  Fair. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"Every  Day  Life  in  the  Colonies"  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  I-<ondon),  by  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M. 
Grace  Pickett.  One  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  authors  of  this  very  interesting  little 
volume  is  to  develop  that  sympathy  and  in- 


terest which  are  the  true  basis  of  all  histor- 
lical  study.  The  graphic  description  of  how 
ihe  children  of  New  England  spent  their 
first  Christmas  will  appeal  strongly  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  present  time.  The  , 
book  Is  replete  with  incidents,  stories, 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  life  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  story  of  the  Indian  attack  on 
Saco  will  give  a  new  beauty  and  significance 
to  Whittier's  famous  poem.  Teachers  in 
general  will  find  the  book  a  most  helpful 
one  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  their 
morning  exercises.  For  pric*es  please  ad- 
dress the  publishers  at  378  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 


Prof,  wnihun  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  to  join  the  official  party  of  the 
British  Association  of  Geographers  which 
goes  to  South  Africa  this  summer.  Prof. 
Davis  has  traveled  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  The  results  of  some  of  his 
observations  are  recorded  in  two  text-books 
in  Physical  Geography,  published  by  Glnn 
&  Co. 


Arthur  Sullivan  Gale,  joint  author  of 
Smith  and  Gnle*s  '^Elements  of  Analytic 
Geometry"  and  "Introduction  to  Analytic 
Geometry"  (l)oth  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.), 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
next  year. 


The  Mississippi  Text-Book  Commission 
has  recently  adopted  for  exclusive  use  for 
five  years  Frye*s  Geographies,  Mother 
Tongue,  Book  I,  and  Agriculture  for  Begin- 
ners, all  published  by  Ginn  &  Co. 


Ginn  &  Co.'s  Medial  Writing  Books  have 
been  adopted  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Der  Letzte  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago),  is  a  short  story 
from  a  collection  entitled,  "Kinderthranen." 
It  is  the  work  of  Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  a 
widely  known  dramatist  and  novelist.  Der 
Letzte  is  a  charming,  pathetic  little  tale  of 
childhood.  Its  style  is  simple  and  direct, 
making  it  especially  suitable  for  secondar:^ 
schools. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS. 


JLRITHMBTIC\ 

1.  What  is  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  of  1360,  disoounta 

being  12Hi(  and  9itt  Find  a  single  discount 
equivalent  to  the  two  successive  discounts. 

2.  A  speculator  bought  70  shares  of  stock  at  90,  and 

sold  them  at  94%.     How  much  did  he  gain, 
brokerage  in  each  case  being  Hi  ? 
S.    What  must  be  paid  for  a  draft  for  1500,  payable  60 
days  after  date,  at  ^^  premium,  and  interest  at 

4.  A  and  B  rented  a  pasture  for  S480.    A  put  in  400 

sheep,  and  B  320.  At  the  end  of  4  months  they 
disposed  of  half  their  stock,  and  allowed  G  to 
put  in  300  sheep.  At  the  end  of  6  months  what 
rent  should  each  pay? 

5.  If  10  iron  bars,  4  ft.  long,  3  in.  broad,  and  2  in. 

thick,  weigh  480  pounds,  what  will  be  the  weight 
of  30  bars,  each  6  ft.  long,  4H  in.  broad,  and  2^ 
in.  thick? 

6.  A  well  5  ft.  in  diameter  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  30  ft. 

Sow  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  are  excavated? 
What  would  it  cost  to  wall  the  well  with  ordi- 
nary brick  at  97  a  thousand? 

7.  A  sold  cloth  to  B  and  gained  10i\  B  sold  it  to  G 

and  gained  10{£:  G  sold  it  to  D  for  $726  and 
gained  10i(.    How  much  did  it  cost  A? 

8.  (Algebra.)    A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of 

railway  shares  for  $1,875;  he  sold  all  but  15  of 
them  for  Sl«740,  gaining  94  per  share  on  their 
cost  price.    How  many  shares  did  he  buy? 


An»werB» 

^ofS360-$315: 

100%  -  8%  -  92%. 

92%  of  IS15  »  $289.80,  net  amount; 

92%of87H%-8nH%; 

100%  —  80H%  »  19H%>  discount  equivalent  to 

the  two  successive  discounts. 
$949^  —  $90  <^  $4%,  gross  gain  on  1  share; 
H%  of  $100  —  $12Hf  brokerage  on  1  share  for  one 

transaction; 
2  X  $12>^  -  $25,  total  brokerage  on  1  share; 
$4% -$4.75; 

$4.75  —  $0.25  —  $4.50,  net  gain  on  1  share; 
70  X  $4.50  ->  $315,  net  gain  on  70  shares. 
$1  X  tSv  X  ^  -  .01,  int.  on  $1  for  60  days  at  6%; 
$1  in  60  days  at  6%  amounts  to  $1.01; 
600  -»- 1.01  -  495.0049,  number  of  dollars  that  will 

amount  to  $500  in  60  days  at  6%; 
H%  -  i*n; 

vb  of  $500  -  $62K.  premium; 
$495,049  +  $0,625  -  $495,674,  cost  of  draft. 
400  sheep  for  4  months  » 1,600  sheep  for  1  month; 
Kof400-200; 
6-4-2; 

200  sheep  for  2  months  «  400  sheep  for  1  month; 
1,600  +  400  »  2,000,  sheep  for  1  month,  A's  part. 
820  sheep  for  4  months  — 1,280  sheep  for  1  month; 
H  of  320 -160; 

160  sheep  for  2  months  —  3Z0  sheep  for  1  month; 
1,280  +  320  -  1,6(  0,  sheep  for  1  month,  B's  part. 
300 sheep  for  2  months  —  600  sheep  for  1  month, 

C's  part. 
Hence,  $480  are  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of 

2,000, 1,600, 600,  or  dividing  by  200  in  the  ratio 

of  10, 8  and  3. 


10+8  +  3-21; 

480-»-21-22f. 

10  X  $22f  -  $2281,  A's  part. 

8  X  $229 -$182^,  B's  part. 

3X$22f«$68^,G'Bpart. 

5.  By  compound  proportion, 
10:30 

4:6 

3:4H::480:? 
2:2H 
'       1   •        30X6X9X5X480  .^^    «^;„u*   «r  <« 

S^»^*"«'  10X4X3X2X2X2"  *^'  ^'^''^^  ^'  ^ 
bars  in  lbs. 

6.  5*X. 7864x30  —  589.06,  number  of  cu.  ft.  in  well. 
581.05+27  —  21816,  number  cu.  yds.  to  be  exca- 
vated. 

8x4x2  —  64,  cu.  in.  in  1  brick. 
Width  of  1  brick,  4  in.  or  %  ft. 
.  • .  inner  diameter  of  well  is  5  ft.  -  K  ft.  —  H  ft. 
or  4^  ft. 

Q^y  X. 7854X30  -  442.44.  cu.  ft.  in  well  afUr 

being  walled. 
589.05-442.44  -  146.61,  number  of  cu.  ft.  taken  up 

by  brick. 
64  cu.  in.  =  ifh  cu.  ft.  =  ^  cu.  ft.  contents  of  1 

brick. 
146.6lH-^  -  3958.47,  number  of  bricks  required, 

allowing  for  no  waste. 
3958.47  -i- 1000  -  3.95847. 
3.958*7  X  $7  -  $27.71,  cost  of  brick. 

7.  10%  -  A;  W  +  A  -  \h 
HofG'seost-$726. 
C'scost-$'!«  +  Hor$660. 
H  of  B's  cost  =  $660. 

B's  cost  -  $660  -I-  H  or  $600. 

HofA's  cost -$600. 

A's  cost  -  $600  -f-  H  or  $545,454. 

8.  Let  X  —  number  of  shares  bought. 

— -cost  of  1  share. 

X 

X— 15  —  number  of  shares  sold. 
1740 
x-15 

By  conditions  of  problem 


—  selling  price  of  1  share. 


1875      - 
—  4. 


1740 

x-15        x 

Glearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by  x  (x— 15) 
and  simplifying,  4x*  +75x  —  28125;  completing  square 

by  adding  Qff  to  both  sides.4x»  +  76x  +^  -  ^^ 

75      675 
Extracting  sq.  ft.  2x  +  -v^  —  ^ 

Simplifying  and  taking  positive  sign,  x  --  75,  num- 
ber of  shares. 


U,  8,  HISTOBT, 

Upon  what  did  the  Buropean  nations  claiming  the 
New  World  respectively  base  their  claims? 

State  the  chief  points  of  diflference  between  the 
Massachusetts  and  the  Virginia  colonies. 

By  what  event  is  Indiana  connected  with  the  Rev- 
olutionary War?    Give  brief  account. 

What  was  the  *'  Missouri  Gompromise"  ? 
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ft.  What  wero  the  terma  of  tbe  CompromiM  of  18B0? 
Wbfti  proyifion  of  this  oompromiM  eapooially 
•nraffed  tbe  people  of  the  Northern  Stetea? 

<L  Who  eommaaded  the  oppoainv  fofOM  at  the  fol- 
lowing batUea  of  the  oitII  war:  Shiloh.  Antie- 
tanit  GeUyibUTg,  Chiokamavffa,  NaahTillef 

7.  What  waa  the  "Ileotoral  Commiaaion"  of  1877? 
Why  and  how  conatitnted  and  what  did  it  do? 

&  What  Preaidenta  of  the  UnitedSUtea  hare  died  in 
offieeT  Give  cauae  of  death  and  name  of  anc- 
eoMor  in  eaeh  eaae. 

Afuwert, 

1.  The  principal  claim  of  each  waa  baaed  on  ex- 
ploration and  aettlement.  Spain  and  Portugal  claimed 
"dlTine  risht'*  in  addition  on  account  of  the  papaL 
bull  of  Alexander  VI,  in  1493. 

t.  The  aentiment  in  Maaaachnaetta  waa  PnriUn 
and  in  Virginia  it  waa  CaTalier.  The  townahlp  and 
the  church  conatituted  the  unit  of  goTernment  in 
Maaaachnaetta,  while  in  Virginia  the  county  ayatem 
prerailed.  Tbe  people  were  intenaely  democratic  in 
the  former  and  proud  and  ariatocratic  in  the  latter. 

3.  In  1777  the  StaU  of  Virginia  decided  that  it 
would  diire  the  Britiah  out  of  all  tbe  territory  lying 
oorthweat  of  tbe  Ohio  River,  now  eoyered  by  the  Statea 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinoia,  Michigan  and  Wlaconain; 
and  for  that  purpoae,  in  1778,  it  authorised  Colonel 
Oeorge  Rogera  Clark  to  raiae  aeyen  oompaniea  of  men. 
He  recruited  bia  men  at  a  point  where  Jeffersonville 
now  atanda.  and  atarted  down  tbe  Ohio  River  June  24, 
1778.  He  captured  Kaakaakia  on  July  24,  and  be  aent 
an  officer  to  take  poaaeaaion  of  Vineennea.  Tbia  waa 
done,  but  the  poat  waa  aoon  recaptured  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  of  the  Britiah  army.  Next  year  Colonel 
Clark  reaolved  to  recapture  Vineennea,  which  be  did, 
after  enduring  great  bardabips,  February  25, 1779.  Had 
not  Clark  made  tbia  expedition  tbia  territory  might 
hare  remained  in  British  banda  after  the  treaty  of 
1783. 

4.  It  provided  for  tbe  admiaaion  of  Mipaouri  into 
tbe  Unioii  aa  a  alave  State  an<f  Maine  aa  a  free  State, 
but  ezpr«f  aly  atated  that  no  State  thereafter  admitted 
from  territory  purchaaed  from  France  north  of  86°  dO' 
should  ever  come  in  aa  a  alave  State. 

5.  It  waa  in  complete  violation  of  tbe  Miaaouri 
Oompromiae  of  1820.    Ita  terma  were: 

(a)  Boundary  between  Texaa  and  New  Mexico 

waa  eatabliabed  and  Texas  waa  paid  ten 

million  dollars. 
(6)    California  waa  admitted  aa  a  free  State, 
(c)    New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  given  territorial 
•  govern  men  ta    without    reatriction    aa    to 

alavery. 
id)  Tbe  fugitive  alave  law  waa  paaaed. 
U)   The  alave  trade  in  the  Diatriot  of  Columbia 

waa  prohibited. 
The  fugitive  alave  law  irritated  the  North. 

6.  (1)  Shiloh- Grant  and  A.  S.  Johnston,  P.  T. 
Beauregard.  (2)  Antietam—McClellan  and  Lee.  (3) 
Oettyabnrg— Meade  and  Lee.  (4)  Chickamauga— Rose- 
erana  and  Bragg.    (5)  Naabville— Thomas  and  Hood. 

7.  Tbe  Hayea-Tilden  election  of  1876  waa  in  doubt 
on  account  of  tbe  irrcgnlaritiea  in  tbe  election  returna 
of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louiaiana  and  Oregon. 
The  aituation  became  fo  a  rave  that  aome  meana  bad  to 
be  detiaed  in  order  to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  Blec- 
toral  Commiaaion  waa  appointed  by  Congress  to  oan- 
vaea  the  returna.   It  waa  composed  of  fifteen  men. 

5 -B.J. 


There  were  five  from  each  bouse  of  Congress  and  five 
fh>m  tbe  Supreme  Court.  This  commiaaion  gave  the 
deciaion  to  Hayea. 

8.  (1)  W.  H.  Harriaon,  cause  worry;  John  Tyler. 
(2)  Zacbary Taylor;  Millard FUlmore.  (8)  A.Lincoln, 
aaaaaainatedi  Andrew  Johnaon.  (4)  Jamea  A.  G-ar- 
field,  asaaaainated;  Cheater  A.  Arthur.  (5)  Wm.  Mc- 
Kinley,  aasaasinated;  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  SOCUL  SPIRIT  IN  AMERIOA, 

1.  Show  the  possible  efTect  upon  the  community  of 

one  home  in  which  the  aesthetic  element  is 
prominent 

2.  In  what  way  may  sanitary  aid  societies  become 

public  benefactors? 

3.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  practical  means  of 

difltising  general  information  concerning  in- 
dustrial reform. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  means  employed  by  capital- 

ists for  creating  public  opinion  concerning  the 
lot  of  wage-earners? 

6.  Justify  the  necessity  for  law^  governing  workshops 

and  their  employment  of  child-labor. 
0.   Show  that  true  political  reforms  rest  in  intelligent 
citlaenship.  ^ 

7.  What  is  tbe  duty  of  wealthy  people  to  tbe  public 

schools? 

5.  How  may  industrial  training  aifeot  tbe  social  life 

of  tbe  community? 

An$wen, 

1 .  This  one  home  may  have  the  radiating  influence 
to  lift  all  tbe  others  up.  Tbe  writer  ean  readily  cite 
individual  homes  to  prove  tbe  assertion. 

2.  Such  societies  may  impress  tbe  public  at  large 
with  the  necessity  of  sanitation,  and  be  the  means  of 
giving  competent  instruction  on  the  subject. 

3.  By  doing  just  aa  tbe  Indiana  Reading  Circle 
Board  is  doing— selecting  books  for  tbe  study  of  the 
subject  and  urging  tbe  teachers  to  agitate  th'e  move- 
ment throughout  tbe  school  districts  in  the  State. 

4.  Some  of  tbe  efficient  means  to  bring  tbe  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer  together  in  mutual  understanding 
are:  Arbitration  of  their  differences,  tbe  erection  of 
more  healthful  factories  by  tbe  employers  where  sani- 
tation is  perfect  and  means  of  recreation  provided;  the 
profit  sharing  and  savings  feature,  etc. 

6.  The  state  muat  protect  tbe  Weak  and  helpless 
against  tbe  consummate  greed  of  corporate  interests. 
Human  selfishness  shows  itself  in  the  employment  of 
labor. 

6.  In  a  government  like  ours  tbe  will  of  tbe  peo- 
ple is  snpreme,  and  unless  tbe  masses  can  be  taught  to 
view  public  questions  from  a  rational  standpoint, 
common  sense  will  be  pushed  in  the  background  and 
ignorance  and  prejudice  domlnatS  tbe  acts  of  govern- 
ment. The  ballot  of  tbe  ignorant  voter  is  to  be  feared 
more  than  the  bullet  of  tbe  invading  soldier. 

7.  To  place  their  children  in  the  public  schools  In 
order  to  show  that  they  appreciate  the  opportunity 
which  this  country  baa  aiforded  for  them  to  accumu- 
late wealth.  One  effect  ia  to  break  down  many  of  the 
aocial  barriera  between  tbe  rich  and  tbe  poor. 

8.  It  givea  all  male  children  a  knowledge  of  aome 
trade,  and  bringa  tbe  possessor  an  independence  that 
he  could  not  otherwise  have.  It  lifts  tbe  community 
into  an  active  business  life  and  banishes  beggary  and 
anarchy.  It  is  tbe  open  sesame  to  the  preservation  of 
the  republic. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, 

1.  How  woald  you  stop  the  bleeding  of  an  artery?   Of 

a  vein? 

2.  Describe  the  prooess  of  breathing.    What  is  the 

effect  of  different  kinds  ot    breathing  apon 
health? 
8.    Describe  the  structure  of  the  kidneys. 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  kidneys? 

Upon  the  lirer? 

5.  What  effect  does  alcohol   hare  upon   digestion? 

Why? 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  nervous  system? 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  tight  clothing? 

B.    What  is  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscles?   Of 
the  plasma? 

Anavien, 

1.  By  sinking  a  knot  of  a  handkerchief  or  cord  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  heart.  If  a  rein,  below  the 
eat. 

2.  In  ordinary  breathing  the  diaphragm,  contract- 
ing, lowers  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  exter- 
nal intercostals  raise  the  ribs  and  extend  its  walls. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  drives  the  walls  of  the  lungs 
after  these  retreating  walls,  thus  increasing  the  amount 
of  air  in  the  lungs.    These  acts  constitute  ifupirtuion. 

Immediately  following  this  the  abdominal  muscles 
contract  and  force  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  against 
the  diaphragm,  which  elevates  it  against  the  lungs. 
The  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  together  with  the  weight  of 
the  ribs  and  the  other  things  attached  to  tbem,  which 
action  compresses  the  lungs.  This  is ''expiration."  This' 
is  0.  P.  Jenkins'  description  of  the  breathing  process. 
Deep  breathing  keeps  the  lungs  healthy  and  sound. 
Shallow  breathing  allows  them  to  grow  solid,  filling  up 
the  capillaries. 

3.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  bean- shaped  glands, 
about  four  inches  in  length,  placed  in  the  loin,  one  on 
«ach  side  of  the  spinal  column  near  the  last  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Each  kidney  is  supplied  with  a  large  ar- 
tery, the  renal  arterjf,  which  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidneys  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  kidneys.  These  terminate  in  minute  capillaries 
which  ramify  the  organ.  The  secreting  part  of  the 
kidney  consists  of  an  immense  number  of  long  micro- 
scopic tubes,  which  wind  in  and  out  among  each  other 
in  a  very  complicated  manner. 

4.  By  causing  them  to  overwork,  by  clogging  them 
with  fat,  and  by  irritating  them.  Bright's  disease  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  use  of  alcohol.  It  produces  what 
the  doctors  call  a  *'hobnailed"  liver.  The  tissues  be- 
come hardened  and  the  organ  is  impaired. 

5.  They  cause  the  pepsin  in  the  gastric  Juice  to 
precipitate  or  sink  to  the  bottom  instead  of  remaining 
dissolved  at  it  ought  in  this  important  digestive  fluid. 
The  gastric  Juice  thus  deprived  of  its  pepsin  loses  its 
power  to  dissolve  the  food. 

6.  To  unite  and  control  the  action  of  the  various 
organs,  so  that  they  all  work  in  perfect  harmony. 

7.  Tight  clothing  interferes  with  the  bodily  mo- 
tion. The  breathing  is  impaired  and  the  skin  can  not 
perform  its  function  properly. 

8.  To  take  the  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  ^ 
and  to  carry  it  into  the  tissues  and  there  to  give  it  up. 
The  plasma  is  the  oiroalating  medium  in  which  the 
oorpuselei  float. 

BEADINO. 

1.  State  some  of  the  leading  deficiencies  in  the  teaoh- 

ing  of  reading. 

2.  Does  the  power  to  appreciate  literature  necessarily 

correspond  with  tne  ability  to  read  well  orally? 
Why? 


8.   What  is  the  value  of  silent  reading  in  teaching 
little  children? 

4.  How  much  stress  do  you  plaoe  u|M>n  the  necessity 

of  a  guod  example  for  the  class  in  teaohing 
oral  reading? 

5.  What  service  may  the  reading  lesson  lend  to  the 

work  ot  language  training? 

6.  Show  how  you  would  correlate  the  reading  and 

the  languaga  lessons? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  results  which 

come  from  the  reading  of  good  literature? 

8.  Whom  do  you   regard  as  America*s   best  prose 

writer?    Name  some  things  which  he  wrote. 

9.  Quote  fVom  a  poem  of  literary  value.    In  what 

grade  would  you  use  this  poem?  In  its  study, 
bow  much  stress  would  yon  plaoe  upon  analyeit? 

Aneweri, 

1.  The  teachers  do  not  destroy  the  dead  formalism 
in  the  reading  prooesa.  The  child  by  his  manner,  tone 
of  voice  and  facial  expression,  shows  clearly  that  he  ' 
does  not  understand  what  he  is  reading.  Some  device 
must  be  employed  to  enable  the  child  to  see  through 
the  symbol  to  the  thing  described. 

2.  Yes.  A  child,  or  a  man,  does  not  appreciate 
what  he  does  not  understand.  It  takes  oral  activity  to 
correctly  interpret  the  printed  page. 

3.  dt  has  none.  The  play  activity  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  dramatic  interpretation  is  not  aroused. 

4.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  child 
learns  much  by  imitating  his  teacher. 

5.  The  reading  lesson  is  the  best  means  for  lan- 
guage training.  Reproductions  and  stories  concerning 
the  reading  lessons  should  always  be  used. 

6.  As  in  five,  the  language  lessons  should  be  as- 
signed in  connection  with  reading  lesson. 

7.  The  formation  of  a  taste  for  the  best  things  in 
the  language.  After  this  habit  has  been  firmly  fixed 
the  child  will  not  want  anything  else. 

8.  Washington  Irving. 

1.  firacebridge  Hall. 

2.  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

3.  The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

4.  Lives  of  Columbus  and  Washington. 

5.  Sketch  Book,  etc.,  etc. 

9.  WHO  HAS  8RRN  THE  WIND? 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 
But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I ; 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  t^eir  heads 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

Use  this  in  the  second  year.  Use  little  analysis 
except  to  show  the  pupils  the  truth  as  told  in  tha 
poem. 

OEOORAPHY. 

1.  Germany  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  one  ^eat  edu- 

cational institution.  Name  four  of  its  educa- 
tive influences. 

2.  **A  hundred  and  a  hundred  savage  peaks  in  the 

lastlightof  day,  all  glowing  of  gold  and  ame- 
thy8t,like  giant  spirits  of  the  wildemessl"— 
Carlyle.  .  .       .      „ 

Name  and  locate  the  region  in  Europe  to 
which  this  quotation  refers  What  effect  has  ita 
elevation  on  climate,  vegetation,  9coupation 
and  population? 

3.  Where  are  the   principal   oopper-produomg  re- 

gions of  the  world?  ^  ^ 

4.  State  advantages  which  the  construction  of  tha 

railway  from  **Cape  to  Cairo"  will  give. 
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5.  WliAt  two  peninsiilM  ^f  BiiMpe  were  at  different 

timea  the  leading  countries  of  the  world?  In 
what  way  did  their  beinc  penintalaa  help  to 
make  them  great? 

6.  If  there  should  be  a  failure  in  the  flax  crop  in  Ire- 

land, how  would  we  be  affected?  What  disad- 
rantace  would  result  to  Ensftaad  if  our  cotton 
crop  should  fail?  ^ 

7.  Why  is  Utah  not  so  well  watered  naturally  as  Cal- 

fornia?  How  is  man  oTcrcoming  this  obstacle 
to  the  growth  of  t)te  State? 

8.  Locate  a  city  which  has  become  a  great  manu- 

facturing center  f^om  its  nearnese  to  a  great 
wheat  region.  One  from  its  nearness  to  a  great 
lumber  belt.  Name  some  of  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  in  each  city  mentioned. 

Antwert. 

1.  ThiB  is  a  very  general,  not  to  say  very  loose, 
qneition.  Bducatire  influences  are  numberless.  The 
grsat  sources  of  education,  according  to  some  writers, 
ue  the  organic  institutions  of  society,  the  home, 
lehool, church, state  and  industrial  life.  The  influence 
of  the  German  home  in  instilling  habits  of  industry 
ftDd  thrift  is  well  known.  The  school  system  is  fated 
the  best  in  the  world,  embracing  the  kindergarten, 
elementary  schools,  gymnasia  or  high  schools^  the 
anirersities  and  technical  schoMs.  The  army  is  also 
practically  a  great  school  for  all  the  men  In  Germany, 
requiring  four  years  of  rigid  physical  and  military 
tretning. 

2.  This  pedantic  question  will  lead  most  of  the 
epplicants  to  guess  that  Cerlyle  had  the  Alps  in  south 
central  Europe  in  mind  or  in  sight  in  writing  the 
source  of  this  quotation.  The  effects  6(  eleyatioi  in 
inch  a  region  are  to  give  yariation  of  climate  fVom 
temperate  to  arctic  in  temperature,  and  an  increase  of 
precipitation  aboye  the  surrounding  regions  Vegeta- 
tion beeomes  scant  and  Alpine  in  character:  the  scant 
population  will  follow  grazing  and  dairying  and  local 
or  home  handicrafts  for  a  liyelihoed. 

3.  Michigan  and  Arisona  in  North  America,  Cuba, 
Chili,  Australia  and  England. 

4.  It  will  open  to  trade  and  ciyilisation  the  rich 
regions  of  eastern  Africa  and  increase  the  military  and 
commercial  hold  of  Great  Britain  on  her  A  Aries  n 
possessions. 

5.  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain  haye  been  at  different 
times  leading  countries  of  the  world.  These  pcnin- 
iulas  haye  long  shore  lines,  making  them  fayori(ble  for 
tommerce.  They  are  all  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  continent  by  mountain  barriers,  thus  affording 
protection  f^om  enemies  on  thof  e  frontiers. 

6.  We  would  be  affected  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  a 
feilure  of  the  flax  crop  in  Ireland.  Irish  linens  might 
be  scarcer  and  higher,  but  our  linen  goods  are  not  ex- 
tensiyely  Irieh  products.  Bngland  would  be  greatly 
affected  by  a  ftdlure  of  an  American  cotton  crop,  as 
sotton  manufacture  is  one  of  her  great  industries  and 
not  enough  ootton  to  supply  her  raw  material  can  be 
obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  cotton  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Closing  of  factories  and  business 
depression  would  result  in  England  Arom  failure  of  the 
American  cotton  crop. 

7.  Utah  is  further  inland  and  more  eleyated  than 
California,  conditions  unfayorable  to  rainfall.  Irriga- 
tion has  made  large  areas  in  both  States  productiye 
and  habiUble. 

8.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  owe  their  im- 
portanoe  to  proximity  to  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the 
northweat.  Chieago  is  the  leading  lumber  center  of 
the  country  on  aooount  of  its  access  by  way  of  the 


Great  Lakes  to  the  timber  belt  of  the  northern  United 
States  and  Canada.  Flour  is  a  leading  product  of  the 
"Twin. Cities."  Food  products,  machinery,  furniture 
and  iron  and  steel  are  among  the  leading  manufac- 
tured producta  of  Chicago. 

QRA.MUAR. 

1.    Distinguish  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
2b   How  does  the  conjunetion  differ  from  the  preposi- 
tion? 

3.  Name  all  the  kinds  of  connectiye  words  which 

may  be  used  to  express  the  relation  between 
thoughts  of  unequal  rank.    Illustrate. 

4.  State  the  use  of  each  word  in  the  following  sen- 

tence:   Jefferson,  who  wrote  the  Deolhratlon  of 
Independence,  became  President. 

6.  Put  the  singular  form  of  the  following  worda  in 

one  column  and  the  plural  form  in  another: 
Data,  alumni,  basis,  truth,  man,  alms,  genus, 

Ktate. 
)  a  brief  deacription  of  the  last  building  in 
which  you  attended  scho  1. 

7.  Which  is  the  more   valuable  drill  in  grammar 

work,  analysing  or  making  diagrams  of  sen- 
tences?   Why? 

8.  Write  sentencea,  using  adjectiye,  objective  and 

adverbial  clauses. 

Answer*. 

1.  Grammar  deals  with  the  sentence;  rhetoric 
with  the  entire  composition  and  that  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  artistic  side. 

2.  A  conjunction  is  merely  a  connectiye  and  shows 
no  intimate  relation  between  the  parts  Joined,  while  a 
preposition  shows  a  relation  between  ita  object  and 
another  word. 

8.  Subordinate  conjunctions;  as,  I  shall  stay,  if 
be  goes. 

Conjunctive  adverbs;  as.  We  came  when  they  left. 
Relative  pronouns;  as,  You,  who  saw  this,  know  it. 

4.  Ji#erton,  noun,  nominative,  subject  of  h%eaiM; 
who,  relative  pronoun,  antecedent  J^tnon,  nomina- 
tive, subject  of  toroU;  wrote,  verb,  indicative;  tAe,  ar- 
ticle modifying  Declaration  o/  Independence ;  Declara- 
tion of  Independence^  taken  as  one  word,  object  of  wrote; 
became,  verb,  indicative;  Preeident,  noun,  predicate 
nominative  after  became. 

5.  datum  data 
alumnus  alumni 
basis  bases 
truth  truths 
man  men 
alms  alms, 
genus  genera 
potato  potatoes 

6.  This  will  vary  with  the  experience  of  each  in« 
dividual  applicant. 

7.  Analysing, since  making  diagrams  when  pushed 
to  the  extreme  leads  the  pupil  to  be  formal  and  super- 
floial  in  his  work.  >, 

8.  They  10^0  eow  will  reap,  adjective  clause. 
I  hear  that  he  hoe  re<wm«€{,^bjectiye  clause. 

The  boya  ran  when  they  were  obeened,  adverbial 
clauae. 

SOIBNCg  OF  BDUCATION, 

1.  Name  the  chief  tnfluenoea  that  determined  you  to 

teach  achool. 

2.  What  ia  the  eaaential  purpoae  in  history  teaching? 
8.   How  can  the  home  district  be  used  in  geography 

work? 
4*   What  can  be^  done  to  improve  school  bnildingi 
outside  and  inside? 

5.  How  can  the  memory  he  trained? 

6.  Show  that  the  everyday  experiences  in  the  oom* 

munity  may  be  used  in  oharaoUr- building. 
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'  7.   SuffiMt  aome  simple  thinn  that  may  be  don*  in 
toe  dlfltriot  eohool  to  waraf  the  tesobinc  of  agri- 
culture. 
8.   Wbat  are  the  oharaoteriitioi  of  a  good  leMon  ae* 
fiffOBieiitf 

Annomr§, 

1.  The  honor  of  the  calling,  aptitude  for  the  work, 
preparation  along  the  lines  of  teaching,  and  reasonable 
aasnranoe  of  a  respectable  liying  were  the  chief  infln- 
enees  that  determined  me  to  teach  school. 

2.  History  teaching  should  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  ciyilisations  of  the  past,  and  a  sufficient  amoantof 
the  philosophy  of  race  movements  to  be  of  service  in 
determining  the  conduct  ef  the  present  generation. 

5.  The  home  district  can  be  used  profitably  as  the 
model  of  topography,  productions  and  commerce  in 
teaching  the  geography  of  the  8tate,and  of  all  countries 
as  well. 

4.  School  buildings,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  lit- 
tle more  money  than  at  present,  can  be  made  more 
beautiful  architecturally,  and  more  sanitary  and  con- 
venient for  teachers  and  children. 

6.  The  memory  can  be  trained  by  presenting  the 
things  to  be  learned  logically  and  psychelogieally,  and 
then  fellow  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill. 

6.  The  every-day  experiences  of  the  community 
are  the  lives  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  these 
experiences  may  be  taken  as  valuable  lessons  for  the 
children. 

7.  The  children  may  relate  to  the  school  their  own 
experiences  and  experiments  upon  the  home  place,  and 
some  little  work  of  a  practical  character  may  oe  under- 
taken with  the  school  yard  and  premises. 

8.  Deflniteness  of  outline,  logical  arrangement 
with  reference  to  what  has  preceded,  and  work  in 
amount  and  kind  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the 
class  and  the  length  of  time  available  fer  preparation 
are  characteristics  of  a  good  lesson  assignment. 

aOHOOL  MASAQEMEUT, 

1.  What  use  may  be  made  of  the  newspaper  in  school  • 

work? 

2.  What  use  may  be  made  of  industries  in  school 

work? 
8.   State  Dewey's  four  elements  of  the  school  as  a 

social  center, 
i.    Name  the  educational  ideals  that  are  attractive  to 

the  majority  of  people. 
5w   State  the  benefits  of  having  good  pictures  and 

other  works  of  art  in  the  school  room. 
^   What  are  the  beneficial  features  of  *'  athletics?" 
T,   .What  are  the  benefits  of  the  Literary  Society  T 

Antoen, 

1 .  Y^ertain  parts  of  the  newspaper— the  dispatches* 
markets,  and  historical  articles -may  be  studied  to 
advantage  in  school  work. 

2.  Industries  may  be  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  school. 

8.  The  school  as  a  social  center  brings  the  children 
into  respect  and  sympathy  with  one  another  and  tends 
to  make  a  little  community  with  similar  tastes,  aims 
and  achievements.  It  becomes  a  mediom  of  commu- 
nication with  the  parents,  and  helps  to  give  them 
better  ideas  of  life. 

4.  Most  people  believe  in  what  are  called  the 
'*  fundamentals,'^'  and  are  only  slowlv  brought  to  ask 
for  what  has  heretofore  been  denominated  art  The 
word  **  practical "  attracts  and  controls  many  parents. 

6.  Good  pictures  show  things  that  are  generally 
inaccessible  to  the  children,  and  furnish  them  con- 
stantly with  that  which  tends  to  higher  and  better 
living. 

6  Athletics  should  be  limited  to  vigorous,  health- 
ful exercises.  When  athletics  become  mere  slngging 
matches  they  are  out  of  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
of  the  State. 

7.  TheXiterary  Society  furnishes  opportunity  for 
one  to  improve  himself  in  writing  and  speaking,  and 
to  have  the  subjects  under  discussion  presented  in 
their  varioas  phases,  thus  broadening  the  views  of  all 
taking  part  in  the  exercises. 


UTBRATUBB. 

1.  Name  authors  f^m  three  of  the  five  fbllowingx 

(1)  French. 

(2)  Qerman. 

(3)  Russian. 

(4)  Scotch. 

(5)  Irish. 

2.  Who  was  called  the  Father  of  English  poetry  r 

3.  Who  were  the  so-called  '*  Lake  Poets  "  f 

4.  Name  the  author  of  **  Aurora  Leigh." 

5.  Who  wrote** The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"? 

Is  this  poem  founded  upon  faetf   If  so,  why? 
0.   Name  five  selections  fh>m  literature  which  you 

enioy  teaching  to  children. 
7.   Which  IS  more  valuable  to  children,  the  study  of 

good  literature,  or  the  study  of  history  f    Why  T 


AnmMf, 

1.  (DBaliacHugo, Madame DeSta^'l.  (2)  Goethe, 
Sohillor,  Lessing.  (3)  Tolstoi,  Maxim  Gorky,  Tor- 
genieff. 

2.  Chaueer. 

8.   Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Sonthey. 

4.   Mrs.  Browning. 

«5.  Alfred  Tennyson.  Tes.  In  commemoration  of 
Lord  Cardigan's  famous  cavalry  charge  aga^^  ^* 
Russians  at  Balaklava  during  the  Crimean  War. 

6.  (1)  **How  the  Leaves  Came  Down."  (2)  '*Tli« 
City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse."  (8)  "The  Land- 
inf  of  the  Pilgrims."  (4)  "Little  Boy  Blue."  (5) 
*'King  Henry's  Address  to  His  Soldiers."^ 

7.  This  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  Much  of  the  good  literature  of 
the  language  has  an  historical  basis  and  can  not  be 
fully  appreciated  without  a  knowledge  of  history. 
The  two  subjects  can  be  taught  together,  or  rather  lit- 
erature is  the  outgrowth  of  the  progress  of  history,  and 
toe  question  sboald  never  be  put  as  it  is  here.  As 
purely  formal  studies,  disassociated  with  the  progreae 
of  the  race,  literature  is  probably  of  the  most  im- 
portance. 

MUSIC. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  a  two-pari  song? 

2.  Give  pitch  names  of  last  measure  of  "America." 

3.  Give  a  good  means  of  teaching  pupils  to  control 

vocal  organs. 

4.  With  three  flats  in  the  signature,  give  the  position 

of  do  and  name  the  key. 
fi.    What  is  the  value  of  a  hMt 

Indicate  on  a  staff  accurately:    The  F  clef,  the  G 

clef,  a  note  with  stem  extending  both  upward 

and  downward,  a  quarter  rest. 
How  help  habit  oi  loud  singing? 
Give  authors  of  the  following:    "Star  Spansled 

Banner,"  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repubfic."^ 


6. 


J.fMi0ert. 

1.  A  song  in  which  two  parts  are  indicated.  Tkeae 
two  parts  are  usually  soprano  and  alto. 

2.  Last  two  measures:  E,  C,  B,  A  and  G. 

3.  The  effort  should  be  to  obtain  a  full,  free,  mu- 
sical tone,  but  not  loud.    A  rariety  of  syllables  re- 

S siring  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  in  different  posi- 
ons  should  ne  osed.  The  syllable  loo  is  a  good  one  to 
begin  with,  as  it  insures  soft  singing  and  directs  the 
veioe  well  forward.  Practice  at  first  in  the  upper  er 
thin  registers  of  the  voice. 

4.  Do  is  on  first  line.   The  key  is  B  flat. 

"    5.    A  hold  adds  at  least  one  count  to  the  value  of  a 
note. 


7.  See  answer  to  qaestion  8. 

8.  Francis  Scott  Key,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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Winona  Agricultural 
Institute 


Winona  LaKe     a     Indiana 


A  higrli-^ade  school  for  boys,  with  a  strong  Agricultural  Department  for  those 
Interested  in  that  important  subject 


HH£  Winona  Agricultural  Institute  is  now  housed  in  the 
Mount  Memorial  building,  a  recitation  hall  erected  on  the 
Winona  Asbemblj  grounds  at  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  steam- heated  hotels  and  dormitories  afford  excellent  living 
accommodations  for  students  during  the  winter  months.  Tuition  and 
board  are  more  moderate  in  cost  than  at  most  schools.  The  teaching  force 
is  of  a  high  order,  a  strong  instructor  being  atf*the  head  of  each  department. 
In  the  Academic  Department  two  courses,  designated  as  the  General  and 
Literary  are  offered.  The  Literary  course  prepares  for  the  best  colleges 
and  universities.  The  General  course  looks  moi^  directly  to  business  and 
the  general  affairs  of  life,  and  includes  work  in  a  strong  commercial 
department. 

The  Agricultural  Department  offers  a  course  covering  two  years  of  prac- 
tical work  and  study.  Students  entering  this  department  have  charge  of 
the  school  farm,  market  garden,  orchard,  greenhouse,  dairy  bam,  and 
poultry  yard.  The  students  ^n  this  department  are  reclaiming  forty  acres 
of  bay  land,  and  have  two  hundred  acres  of  upland  as  an  experimental 
farm.  Entering  students  in  this  department  should  be  at  least  seventeen 
yean  of  age.  The  instruction  in  this  department  is  of  the  most  useful  and 
practical  character.  In  addition  to  the  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
in  agriculture,  each  student  will  be  given  three  lessons  a  week  in  the 
study  of  the  English  Bible  and  one  year  of  instruction  in  the  simplifying 
and  keeping  of  farm  accounts. 

Every  boy  in  this  school  is  required  to  perform  a  few  hours  of  manual 
labor  each  week,  for  which  credit  is  given  on  tuition.  The  school  has  a 
number  of  scholarships  available  for  deserving  boys  and  opportunities  are 
offered  for  self-help  to  students  in  attendance. 


Teadierfl  who  know  of  boys  eligible  to  attend  such  a  school  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
them  and  upon  the  school  by  addressing 

H.  E.  DUBOIS,  Principal,  WINONA  LAKE,  INDIANA 
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Myers'  Ancient  History 

Revised  Bdltlon 

last  Prioe,  91.60 

A  thorough  rerision  of  the  most  widely  used  text-book  on  the  Bubject.  This 
aew  edition  has  made  possible  many  improvements  in  the  text  itielf,  in 
the  illustrations,  and  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume. 

Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

Revised  Edition 

last  Prioe,  91.60 

A  companion  volume  to  the  revised  edition  of  Myers'  ** Ancient  History." 
The  book  presents  a  narrative  marked  by  an  instructive  unity  and  char- 
acterized throughout  by  the  absence  of  irrevelant  details. 

Myers'  Qeneral  History 

liist  Prioe,  91.60 

A  complete  outline,  in  one  volume,  of  the  world's  history  fronu^that  of  the 

early  Eastern  Nations  to  the  present  time. 

Myers'  Eastern  Nations  and  Qreece 

Revised  Edition 

liist  Price,  91.00 

This  convenient  volume  comprises  the  first  half  of  the  author's  revised 
''Ancient  History."  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  those  schools  which  offer  a 
separate  course  in  this  part  of  ancient  history. 

Myers'  History  of  Qreece 

List  Price,  91.86 

Although  written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  **  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece^*  this  book  is  much  wicler  in  scope,  and  is  intended  for  a  longer 
course  and  for  more  mature  pupils. 

Myers'  History  of  Rome 

Revised  Edition 

liist  Price,  91.00 

An  unrivaled  short  course  in  Boman  history  is  provided  by  this  companion 

volume  to  Myers'  **  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece." 

Myers'  Rome :  Its  Rise  and  Fall 

last  Price,  91.26; 

From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  scholarship,  few  books  in  the  field  of 
history  are  so  well  prepared  as  Myers'  **  Rome"  to  invite  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  educators. 

Descripti^D€  announcements  of  Professor  Kfyers^  histories  witt  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  request 
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BNQLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Kate  Moran,  Principal  Training  School,  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


In  the  common  schools  the  child  be- 
gins gramin^r  at  the  eommencement  of 
the  seventh  year,  when  he  is  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age.  The.  time  for 
entering  upon  any  study  is  determined  by 
three  considerations:  Is  the  child's  mind 
sufRciently  developed?  .  Has  an  adequate 
foundation  been  laid?  Will  this  partic- 
ular study  prepare  him  for  the  succeed- 
ing phases  of  development? 

Grammar  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  reason,  hence  it  may  be  begun,  when 
this  faculty  begins  its  period  of  rapid  de- 
velopment— that  is,  at  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  year.  Before  this  age  gram- 
mar, to  the  average  child,  is  but  a  dis- 
tasteful memory  process.  From  this  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  study  may  not 
l)e  taken  up  later,  yet  if  the  child  has 
been  thoroughly  prepared  by  previous 
work  in  language,  there  are  excellent  rea- 
sons for  beginning  thus  early.  As  gram- 
mar appeals  especially  to  the  reason,  it 
develops  a  love  for  the  product  of  this 
power — abstract  truth — and  may  well  be 
begun  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the  child 
may  have  two  years*  training  in  reason- 
ing in  this  particularly  help'ful  realm  be- 
fore he  is  permitted  by  law  to  enter  life's 
hard  school,  in  which  of  all  his  faculties 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  severely  tried. 

That  the  child  may  be  prepared  to  en- 
ter U|>on  this  study  with  pleasure  and 
profit,  the  work  in  language  must  be 
thoroughly  done.  If  the  child  has  been 
familiarized  with  correct  English,  and  if 
his  errors  have  been  corrected  with  judi- 
cious persistence,  one  serious  handicap 
has  been  removed.  If  he  has  learned  to 
read    well — that   is,    to   understand    the 


thought  through  the  form — a  very  great 
stjimbling  block  has  been  avoided.  If  by 
means  of  copying  dictation  and  original 
writing  he  has  been  established  in  correct 
habits  of  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  use 
of  paragraphs,  etc.,  he  has  been  greatly 
helped.  If  the  language  teacher  has 
made  skillful  use  of  substitution  and  vari- 
ation, the  child  has  already  grasped  the 
very  essence  of  grammar — ^that  is,  that 
any  change  in  language  arises  from  a 
modification  of  thought.  He  can  feel  the 
difference  between  these  sentences:  "The 
man  is  honest  and  the  man  is  worthy  of 
respect."  "The  honest  man  is  worthy  of 
respect."  "The  man  of  homesty  is  worthy 
of  respect."  "The  man  who  is  honest  is 
\^orthy  of  respect."  "Honesty  is  worthy 
of  respect." 

If  the  child  has  grown  into  a  love  of 
beautiful  language  by  hearing  and  learn- 
ing selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  he  will 
take  a  delight  in  the  studies  that  make 
clear  to  him  the  laws  upon  which  this 
beauty  rests.  Grammar  merely  brings 
into  clear  consciousness  what  the  child 
has  already  learned — the  law  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

A  thorough  training  in  grammar  is 
necessiary  for  the  future  work  in  school. 
When  the  child  has  seen  the  development 
of  the  sentence  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex  form,  he  can  understand 
and  enjoy  the  elegant,  the  sonorous,  the 
rhythmic  sontonces  of  ^lacaulay,  of  Mil- 
ton and  of  Arnold,  with  the  pleasure  of 
a  skillful  che=s  player.  The  form  will 
present  no  difficulty,  and  the  entire  ener- 
gy may  be  devoted  to  the  thought  of  the 
text  in  history,  geography  or  physiology. 
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High  school  work  will  not  be  hampered 
because  the  child  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  language  of  the  books. 

A  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  a  sentence  is  as  necessary 
for  its  oral  expression  as  for  its  silent  in- 
terpretation, since  the  former  depends 
upon  the  latter.  While  oral  reading  is 
not  of  prime  importance  aa  an  art,  it  is 
as  valuable  as  singing  and  should  be  given 
equal  emphasis. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  of  value  in 
establishing  that  correct  habit  of  English 
with  which  the  child  should  leave  the 
common  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  home 
is  more  important  in  determining  the 
speech  of  the  child,  but  the  fact  that  the 
child  of  the  foreigner  learns  to  use  our 
language  in  school  shows  that  the  school 
can  at  least  modify  the  child's  speec^h. 
Then,  too,  the  work  in  grammar  affects 
the  child's  written  work  very  directly, 
and  this  in  turn  can  be  made  to  react 
upon  his  spoken  language.  If  a  child  be 
confronted  by  his  own  error  in  black  and 
white,  he  is  more  easily  induced  to  cor- 
rect it.  Written  composition  should  go 
nand  in  hknd  with  the  grammar  work, 
and  in  correction  of  the  composition  ref- 
erence should,  when  possible,  be  made  to 
the  work  in  grammar.  One  child  may 
be  permitted  to  correct  his  companion's 
work,  and  if  common  errors  appear  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  the  subject 
for  a  lesson  in  grammar. 

If  in  reading  a  child  shows  that  he  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  thought  of  a  sentence 
because  of  inability  to  see  the  sentence 
construction,  he  shoul.d  be  questioned 
upon  the  sentence,  which  may  at  some 
future  time  become  part  of  the  grammar 
lesson.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  point 
out  in  any  reading  matter  the  various 
grammatical  forms  as  he  studies  them.  In 
this  way  the  grammar  is  made  vital  and 
useful,  while  the  reading  is  rendered 
more  easy  and  interesting. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
apparent  that  not  the  definition,  not  the 
outline  and  not  the  diagram,  but  *  the 
sentence  in  all  its  variations  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  gramiiiar.  This  is  the  one 
subject  in  the  common  school  curriculum 
in  which  the  laboratory  method  may  al- 
ways be  employed,  since  the  material  is 


always  ready  for  use.  The  only  text  that 
is  at  all  useful  is  a  book  of  well-selected 
and  judiciously  arranged  sentences.  With 
this  book  should  go  a  key — a  teacher  well 
trained  in  English.  The  fact  that  so 
many  teachers  are  not  and  can  not  be 
well  trained  while  the  prof  essioir  is  at  ebb- 
tide in  finances  is  the  reason  why  school 
boards  and  publishers  are  forced  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  authors  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  spoil  excellent  scientific 
books  by  the  addition  of  ready-made  defi- 
nitions, outlines  and  diagrams.  These 
are  merely  means  of  assuring  the  teacher 
that  the  child  understands  the  subject- 
matter — the  sentenc-e.  Of  what  value  is 
it  to  any  one  that  a  child  is  able  to  de- 
fine the  subject  of  a  sentence  if  he  thinks 
that  ''great"  is  the  subject  in  the  sentence 
"Great  are  thy  works"?  How  is  the 
child  helped  by  repeating,  "The  copula 
is  a  relational  word  which  asserts  the  re- 
lations between  the  thought-subject  and 
the  thought  predicate,"  if  he  mistakes  any 
word  of  two  or  three  letters  for  a  copula? 

There  is  only  one  right  method  of 
teaching  grammar — ^presentation  of  the 
sentence  in  its  manifold  variations  in 
well  ordered  groups.  Since  the  subject- 
matter  of  grammar  is  the  sentence,  and 
since  the  sentence  is  the  body  of  which 
the  thought  is  the  soul,  no  study  of  gram- 
mar can  begin  without  some  study  of 
the  thought. 

In  the  genesis  of  the  thought  there  are 
three  distinct  phases  which  correspond  to 
the  three  essential  elements  of  the  sen- 
tence'. In  the  first,  the  mind  seizes  the 
object  as  an  undifferentiated  unit — ^the 
baby  can  say  "Papa;"  in  the  second,  the 
mind  by  analysis  differentiates  one  at- 
tribute— the  baby  can  say,  **Papa — ^big;" 
in  the  third  he  unifies  the  emphasized 
attribute  with  the  object — it  is  dimly  con- 
scious of  its  own  activity — ^the  baby  can 
say,  "Papa  is  big." 

The  work  upon  the  thought  may  be 
begim  by  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  the  baby's  process  of  learning  to  talk. 
Let  the  fact  that  at  twelve  the  average 
child  has  done  thus  much  "child-study'' 
as  is  proved  by  his  ready  answers,  be  ike 
teacher's  defense  for  inflicting  psycholo- 
gy upon  him. 

By  careful  questioning  it  is  easy  to  lead 
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the  child  to  see  the  three  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  thought — the  object,  the 
isolated  attribute  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  attribute.  He 
should  then  receive  a  thorough  drill  in 
pointing  out  expressions  that  contain  a 
complete  thought.  This  will  introduce 
him  to  the  simple  sentence  without  modi- 
fiers. He  should  be  required  to  point  out 
the  word  that  expresses  "the  object,"  "the 
attribute"  and  "the  relation"  between 
these.  The  simple  sentence  should  then 
be  expanded  so  as  to  introduce  simple 
modifiers  of  the  subject,  of  the  predic^ate 
and  of  the  copula.'  In  every  case  the 
child  should  see  the  one  word  or  words 
which  express  the  object,  the  attribute 
and  the  relation.  Next  he  should  point 
out  groups  of  words  that  express  each 
thought  in  the  simple  and  in  the  complex 
sentences.  An  excellent  device  is  to  re- 
i^nire  him  to  analyze  the  sentences  into 
simple  sentences.  In  this  way  he  will 
begin  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
verb  and  its  infinitive  and  participle,  and 
he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous connective  words.  In  speaking  of 
any  word  or  group  of  words  it  is  a  most 
excellent  device  to  use  the  exact  gram- 
matical term — subject,  verb,  conjunction, 
etc.    In  this  way  the  child  becomes  famil- 


iar with  the  name  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  considering  the  idea — the  idea  is  all 
in  all,  the  name  is  incidental. 

After  working  on  the  thought  thus  for 
a  month  or  two  the  teacher  will  find  that 
the  child  has  in  a  very  general  way 
grasped  the  entire  subject-matter  of 
grammar — the  sentence  in  all  its  varia- 
tions as  an  expression  of  the  thought  in 
all  its  modifications;  that  he  has  the  abil- 
ity to  recognize  the  subject,  the  predicate 
and  copula  of  any  sentence — he  may  even 
be  asked  for  a  definition  of  these  ele- 
ments, that  his  reading  and  composition 
are  very  much  improved,  and  that  he  has 
learned  to  enjoy  the  grammar  lesson.  He 
^  is  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  analytic 
phase  of  grammar  and  consider  the  sen- 
tence classed  on  the  basis  of  purpose  and 
of  form,  and  the  study  of  the  clause  of 
the  phrase  and  of  the  word  in  relation  to 
the  sentence — the  whole  of  which  they 
form  the  parts.  A  thorough  discussion 
of  this  phase  could  be  given  only  in  a  text 
upon  the  subject.  The  third  phase  of 
grammar  is  the  application  of  all  that  has 
been  learned  in  the  two  previous  stages. 
This  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
composition  in  the  fourth  and  last  of  this 
series  of  articles. 


PBRCBNTAQB  AND  ITS  APPLICATIONS. 

J.  H.  Walsh.  Assistant  Superintendent  Schools,  Brooklyn*  N.  Y.,  and  Author 

Indiana  Arithmetics. 


The  fact  that  writers  upon  arithmet- 
ical subjects  devote  so  much  attention 
and  space  to  the  elaboration  of  methods 
and  devices  for  instruction  in  percentage 
supplies  a  reason  for  warning  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  against  arresting  the 
mathematical  development  of  his  pupils 
by  giving  them  unnecessary  assistance. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  teacher  of  the 
seventh  grade  will  be  one  in  percentage, 
which  is  the  major  topic  for  this  year, 
and  his  mode  of  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  previous  work  of  his  pupils.  If 
the  latter  have  not  as  yet  had  the  pre- 
liminary simple  exercises  in  this  subject 
now  generally  prescribed  by  the  courses 


of  study  for  the  sixth  year,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  devote  a  brief  period  to  a  few 
examples  to  give  the  pupils  some  famili- 
arity with  the  new  expression  "per  cent." 
The  good  teacher  does  no  unnecessary 
talking,  still  less  does  he  explain  when  no 
explanation  is  needed.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  prefacing  his  first  lesson  with  a 
superfluous  lecture,  he  at  once  sends  a  , 
pupil  to  the  blackboard  to  obtain,  say,  7 
per  cent,  of  $245.  As  the  pupil  has,  sup- 
posedly, never  heard  the  expression  "per 
cent.,"  the  teacher  informs  him  that  per 
cent,  means  hundredths.  The  latter, 
having  translated  the  original  example 
into  one  in  which  he  is  directed  to  find  7 
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hundredths  of  $245,  should 'readily  arrive 
unassisted  at  the  multiplication  of  $245 
by  .07.  A  few  other  pupils  may  then  be 
sent  successively  to  the  blackboard  io  cal- 
culate, say,  13  per  cent.,  3  per  cent.,  27 
per  cent.,  141  per  cent.,  etc.,  of  different 
numbers,  abstract  and  concrete.  Per 
cents,  such  as  the  foregoing,  which  are 
not  aliquot  parts  of  100,  are  preferable 
for  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  in 
order  that  the  fact  may  become  definitely 
settled  that  the  percentage  obtained  is  a 
product.  Without  formulating  the  rule, 
and  without  introducing  any  additional 
technical  terms,  the  teacher  may  give 
some  simple  examples  from  the  sixth- 
year  portion  of  the  text-book  to  give 
them  some  familiarity  with  the  term  "per 
cent.'' 

The  regular  work  in  seventh-year  per- 
centage generally  begins  with  oral  drills 
in  changing  fractious  to  per  cents  and 
vice  versa.  These  exercises  may  be  taken 
up  the  second  day,  being  prefaced,  how- 
ever, by  blackboard  work.  A  pupil  is 
asked,  for  instance,  to  find  25  per  cent, 
of  $484.  While  he  should  be  permitted, 
or  even  directed,  to  write  $484  as  the 
multiplicand  and  .25  as  the  multiplier, 
the  teacher  should  call  a  halt  if  he  com- 
mences by  saying  "5  times  4  are  20,"  and 
should  request  him  to  write  the  answer 
at  once,  inviting  some  other  member  of 
the  class  to  give  it  from  his  seat,  if  the 
one  at  the  board  is  unable  to  supply  it. 
Another  pupil  might  be  sent  to  find  Sdi 
per  cent,  of  693  acres,  being  told  to  ar- 
range the  given  figures  as  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  but  to  write  the  product  at 
once.     Although  the  result  is  obtained 

693  acres  X  .33 J  =  231  acres. 

by  dividing  by  3,  the  latter  should  not 
appear.  After  another  example. or  two, 
in  which  such  rates  are  employed  as  12^, 
16^,  etc.,  the  teacher  may  proceed  to  the 
oral  exercises  in  changing  per  cents  to 
fractions,  etc.,  which  he  follows  by  the 
oral  examples  found  in  the  text-books. 

While  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  oral  work  to  indicate  to  pupils  how 
they  may  dispense  with  the  use  of  un- 
necessary figures,  the  teacher  should  not 
insist  that   every   member   of   the   class 


should  reach  the  results  in  the  same  way 
or  in  the  shortest  way.  The  pupils  must 
first  of  all  learn  how  to  get  accurate  an- 
•swers,  then  to  get  them  promptly.  If  the 
dull  boy  (or  girl)  is  required  to  employ  a 
short  method  he  does  not  comprehend, 
he  may  lose  the  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  general  method.  Let 
him  have  a  chance  to  see  short  cute  in 
the  blackboard  work  of  the  brighter  pu- 
pils, but  permit  him  to  take  his  time  to 
avail  himself  of  such  as  he  feels  able  to 
use. 

llie  regular  seventh-grade  written  ex- 
ercises in  the  so-called  "first  case"  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  formalation  of  the 
rule,  as  well  as  for  the  introduction  of 
the  technical  terms.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  give  any  definition  of  base,  rate,  or  per- 
centage; the  teacher  merely  employs  each 
as  it  becomes  necessary,  and  leads  the 
pupils  to  use  them  correctly. 

When  the  class  has  worked  a  number 
of  examples  in  finding  the  percentage,  it 
is  ready  to  proceed  with  those  that  in- 
volve the  calculation  of  the  base  or  the 
rate.  After  a  few  preliminary  oral  exer- 
cises, a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  blackboard  to 
indicate  the*  operations  yeouired  to  ob- 
tain, say,  7  per  cent,  of  500.  He  will 
probably  do  so  in  this  form:  500x.07=35. 
He  is  then  told  to  substitute  a  common 
fraction  for  the  decimal,  which  he  does 
by  writing: 

mXTh  =  ^' 

The  next  step  is  to  request  him  to 
write  the  general  formula,  using  the  in- 
itial letters  of  the  words  base,  rate,  and 
percentage.  The  result  should  appear  in 
this  shape: 

B  X  ^  =  p. 

The  foregoing  steps  being  left  on  the 
blackboard,  a  second  pupil  is  sent  up  to 
work  the  following  example:  35  is  7  per 
cent,  of  what  number?  He  is  told  to 
commence  by  substituting  for  two  of  the 
letters  in  the  formula,  the  given  num- 
bers, 35  and  7.    He  then  writes: 

From  which  equation  he  is  asked  to 
determine  the  value  of  B.     His  previous 
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training  should  enable  him  to  write  B  = 
35  -^  TooT,  which  he  changes  to  B  =  36 
X  H^,  from  which  he  obtains  the  an- 
swer, B  =  500. 

A  third  pupil  is  asked  to  solve  upon 
the  blackboard  the  following:  35  is  what 
per  cent,  of  500?  Being  told  to  pursue 
the  plan  employed  in  the  preceding  ex- 
ample, he  should  reach  the  result  in  some 
such  way  as  this: 

500  X  Y^  =  35;  5E  =  36;  R  =  7.    Ans  ,  7%. 

The  reader  must  be  careful  to  discFim- 
inate  between  this  method  and  the  one 
generally  known  as  the  "  formula " 
method..  In  the  latter,  the  subject  is 
commenced  by  defining  base,  rate,  and 
percentage. 

Then  the  formula  is  given:  P  =  B  X 
Too?  after  which  the  pupils  work  a  num- 
ber of  examples  in  each  of  which  they 
are  required  to  find  P.  The  next  **ca8e" 
is  taken  up  by  showing  the  pupils  how 
to  transform  the  first  formula  into  the 

1  0  0  P 

Although  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  class  do  not  undergtand  how  the  de- 
rived formula  is  obtained,  they  employ  it 
uncomplainingly,  especially  as  it  enables 
them  to  get  the  answer  without  much 
difficulty. 

Later  comes  the  third  variation :  B  = 
— R— ,  which  is  followed  by  several  others 


when  the  amount  is  introduced,  all  of 
which  the  unfortunate  is  expected  to 
memorize  and  apply. 

The  method  suggested  in  this  article 
begins  with  the  teacher's  giving  the 
meaning  of  per  cent,  in  one  word,  and 
the  pupil  is  expected  to  work  a  number 
of  examples  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  rule.  The  other 
new  terms  are  learned  by  hearing  them 
employed  by  the  teacher  instead  of  read- 
ing a  definition  of  each  which  obscures 
its  meaning..  Then  the  pupil  of  himself 
evolves  the  rule  whi6h  constitutes  the 
general  formula.  The  derived  formulas 
are  not  employed,  the  pupil  being  di- 
rected to  substitute  the  given  numbers  in 
the  general  formula  and  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired number  by  solving  the  resulting 
equation. 

After  the  class  has  had  sufficient  prac- 
tice in  working  miscellaneous  written 
problems  to  familiarize  the  members  with 
the  general  method,  miscellaneous  oral 
problems  are  given.  These  the  pupils 
should  be  permitted  to  handle  in  their 
own  way,  as  has  been  recommended  with 
reference  to  the  oral  problems  under  the 
"first  case.'^  After  these  should  come 
written  problems  which  are  first  solved 
at  sight  with  the  necessary  changes,  and 
in  the  written,  solution  of  which  the 
bright  pupils  are  encouraged  to  employ 
a  minimum  of  figures. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION  WORK  IN  THE  EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Head  of  English  Department  in  Shortridge  High 

School,  Indianapolis. 


In  the  July  nuinber  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  there  were  printed  several  illus- 
trations of  the  oral  composition  work  that 
is  being  done  by  Miss  O'Hair  in  one  of 
the  Indianapolis  graded  schools.  This 
work  was  reported  by  a  stenographer,  and 
therefore  represents  exactly  what  was 
said.  With  this  issue  I  propose  to  offer 
a  few  more  examples  from  the  same  class 
— an  eighth  grade  class — and  to  comment 
upon  some  of  the  benefits  and  some  of  the 
dangers  resulting  from  oral  composition 
work. 


You  will  recall  the  general  plan.  The 
teacher  encourages  the  pupils  to  be 
watchful  of  all  the  interesting  incidents 
of  daily  life  falling  within  the  child's  ex- 
perience. But  the  event  narrated  need 
not  necessarily  be  one  that  has  happened 
to  the  child  or  has  fallen  under  the 
child's  own  observation;  it  may  be  a  story 
that  he  has  heard  a  friend  or  a  relative 
tell.  Stories  that  the  pupil  has  read  are 
not  encouraged.  When  the  incident  has 
been  given,  all  the  members  of  the  class 
who  have  comments  to  make  rise  and  give 
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them  in  turn.  These  comments  vary; 
they  may  point  out  some  general  excel- 
lence of  plan  or  phrasing;  they  may  call 
attention  to  errors  in  grammar  or  rheto- 
ric*; they  may  criticize  personal  manner- 
isms. But  the  stenographic  reproduction 
will  again  make  all  this  clear  by  illustra- 
tion. 

Miss  0*Halr:  "Vivian,  you  may  tell  us 
your  incident." 

Vivian:  "Several  summers  ago,  my  own 
two  cousins  and  I  were  walking  along  a 
country  road.  We  were  walking  slowly 
along  toward  where  a  railroad  crossed  our 
road.  A  short  distance  ahead  of  us  on  the 
track  was  a  carriage,  the  sole  occupants 
being  two  small  children.  The  horse  was 
making  its  way  composedly  along  the  track, 
nibbling  the  grass,  and  the  children  sitting 
contentedly,  unconscious  of  their  peril. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  whistle  of  an  ex- 
press train  smote  our  ears.  A  man  hastened 
up  and  succeeded,  step  by  step,  in  getting 
It  off  the  track.  As  the  train  rushed  by, 
it  almost  struck  the  feet  of  the  rearing  ani- 
mal, but  the  children  were  restored  to 
safety." 

Criticism  by  pupils: 

"I  liked  your  composition  very  much,  you 
talked  straight  to  the  point." 

"I  think  your  composition  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  that  each  sentence  was  well 
constructed.    You  had  a  good  vocabulary." 

"Did  you  mean  the  man  got  the  buggy  off 
the  track,  or  'if  oflC  the  track?  I  think 
*it'  means  whistle." 

Miss  O'Hair:  "That  wasn't  clear,  was  it? 
Vivian  meant  the  *it'  to  refer  to  the  (Car- 
riage." 

"You^  said  the  children  were  unconscious 
of  their  peril;  at  the  time  we  did  not 
know  what  the  peril  was." 

"She  told  where  the  children  were,  and 
all  about  that,  and  I  think  anybody  ought 
to  know  that  without  being  told." 

"They  would  not  be  in  peril  unless  the 
train  came  along.  They  could  stay  there 
just  as  long  as  they  wanted  to  unless  the 
train  came  along." 

Miss  O'Hair:     "Now,  that  ^111  do." 

Miss  O'Hair:  "Walter,  you  may  give  us 
your  incident." 

Pupil:  "One  hot  Thursday  afternoon, 
two  summers  ago,  as  I  was  walking  along 


the  creek,  I  struck  my  foot  against  some- 
thing that  was  hard  and  cold  like  steel.  I 
unconsciously  gave  it  a  kick  and  was 
startled  by  a  loud  report,  and  I  Jumped,  I 
should  say,  two  feet  high. 

"When  I  had  recovered  from  my  surprise 
I  brushed  aside  the  bushes,  and  found  it 
was  a  .22  revolver,  of  the  H.  &  R.  make. 
There  was  a  pile  of  cartridges  near  it. 
After  I  had  unloaded  it,  I  called  a  boy 
friend  and  we  started  to  the  woods  near 
Thirtieth  street.  There  we  reloaded  the  re- 
volver and  proceeded  to  have  some  fun  with 
it.  We  shot  at  a  target,  and  I  must  say 
we  came  as  near  hitting  it  as  if  we  had 
shot  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as 
I  was  trying  to  load  it,  I  shot  a  piece  out 
of  my  thumb.  Then  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  go  home. 

"When  we  reached  the  house,  my  father 
promptly  took  my  artillery  away  from  me, 
aad  now  it  is  up  in  his  room." 

Criticism  by  pupils: 

"That  was  an  interesting  composition." 

"The  incident  is  interesting." 

"You  had  a  good  choice  of  words." 

"I  liked  your  sentences." 

Now  it  happened  upon  the  particular 
day  on  which  this  recitation  was  being  re- 
ported that  a  heavy  rain  storm,  mingled 
with  hail,  came  suddenly  up  from  the 
west.  It  beat  with  such  violence  against 
the  windows  that  the  class  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  work.  When  the 
noise  had  partially  ceased,  I  asked  Miss 
O'Hair  if  she  could  not  call  upon  some 
one  to  relate  extempore  the  incident  of 
the  rain  and  the  interrupted  lesson.  One 
boy  attempted  this,  but  his  effort  was  not 
strikingly  successful.  He  was  not  at  his 
ease^  as  he  had  been  in  relating  his  pre- 
pared incident,  and  the  general  effect  of 
his  description  was  incoherent.  This  was 
partially  due,  however,  to  the  disturbance 
which  the  storm  wafe  still  causing.  When 
he  had  finished  it  had  grown  quieter,  and 
a  girl  volunteered  to  describe  what  had 
been  passing. 

Mary:  "One  afternoon,  two  gentlemei;! 
came  to  visit  our  room  to  listen  to  us  recite 
incidents.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a 
stenographer,  I  suppose,  and  he  took  down 
what  we  said  while  we  were  talking. 
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"During  the  recital  of  these  incidents,  it 
commenced  to  lightning  and  thunder.  A 
gi-eat  many  of  the  children  were  frightened 
and  could  hardly  keep  still. 

**Pretty  soon  it  commenced  to  rain,  and 
with  the  rain  came  large  balls  of  hail.  They 
pounded  against  our  windows  so  that  we 
had  to  stop  our  incidents  until  we  could  hear 
better.  Then  our  teacher  asked  who  could 
describe  the  incident  which  had  just  taken 
place,  and  called  on  one  boy  to  do  it.  Just 
as  he  started  to  talk,  it  commenced  to  hail 
a  great  deal  louder  than  it  had  before,  and 
we  could  not  hear  his  voice  above  the  rain 
and  hail. 

**When  it  commenced  to  stop  hailing,  an- 
other person  was  called  upon,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  made  them  hear  or  not."* 

Now  in  presenting  these  selected  inci- 
dents I  am  conficious  that  many  defects 
are  revealed.  Some  of  these  defects  are 
deep-rooted  in  the  community  life;  sonoe 
are  temperameiital;  some  reveal  only  a 
superficial  grasp  of  principles  that  ought 
to  be  firmly  seized.  But  I  should  ask 
each  reader  to  remember  that  the  work 
here  reported  was  in  no  sense  designed 
for  display;  that  the  teacher  herself  rec- 
ognizes its  limitations;  that  out  of  it  all 
we  may  perhaps  find  something  that  will 
prove  suggestive  rather  than  final.  Espe- 
cially would  I  emphasize  the  fact  that 
every  recitation — especially  history,  ge- 
ography, and  reading — allows  opportu- 
nity for  the  imconscious  development  of 
English  speech,  and  some  teachers  will 
secure  better  results  in  the  informal  than 
in  the  formal  attempt.  But  it  is  worth 
while,  in  admitting  this  last,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  if  the  informal  work  secures 
more  spontaneity,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
liable  to  be  chaotic'  and  fragmentary.  All 
the  time  this  drill  is  going  on  there  must 
be  continual  pathological  study  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  the  study  of  the 
normal,  healthy  type,  and  each  teacher 
will  in  time  come  to  learn  what  plan  she 
will  most  wisely  adopt.  But  let  us  be 
specific  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
the  formal  drill  in  oral  composition. 

>,  The  greatest  danger  has  already  been 
suggested — formal    correctness    divorced 

*For  this  incident  no  oomments  were  aaked. 


from  lively  spontaneity.  The  telling  of 
an  incident  is  generally  suggested  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  with  its  straight,  regular 
rows  of  desks,  primness,  and  for- 
mality does  not,  we  must  admit,  tend 
to  stir  the  natural  ambitions  of  the  child 
to  a  lively  personal  interest  in  uncon- 
scious, artistic  story-telling.  The  general 
air  of  formality  and  lynx-eyed  criticism 
militates  against  it.  Or  as  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Paul,  one  of  our  correspondents  from  Pe- 
oria, aptly  expresses  it,  "The  place  where 
pure  stories,  or  pure  incidents,  call  them 
what  you  will,  have  a  real  charm,  is  not 
in  the  schoolrooms,  but  in  the  snug  home 
of  a  winter's  night  when 

The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row. 

The  very  atmosphere  and  situation  of 
most  schoolrooms  serve  b&  a  damper  on 
story-telling.  To  tell  his  story  success- 
fully, the  pupil  must  be  oblivious  of  the 
clanging  street  car,  the  warning  clock, 
the  chalk  in  the  air,  and  the  row  of  pros- 
pective critics  who  will  usually  pounce 
upon  a  slight  mistake  with  the  greed  of 
a  stray  dog  for  a  bone..  There  seems  to 
be  but  one  stimulus  for  good  work  under 
such  conditions — ^a  desire  to  excel,  abet- 
ted somewhat  by  the  inspiration  of  a 
good  story." 

Anoth^er  danger  in  oral  composition 
work  accompanied  by  criticism  by  the  pu- 
pils is  that  the  comment  may  simply  re- 
sult in  a  glib  discharge  of  a  conventional 
criti(,*al  phrase.  An  undiscriminating 
phild  may  say,  for  instance,  "The  com- 
position was  well  phrased;"  "It  was  co- 
herent;" "It  was  interesting."  Now  such 
remarks  are  all  right  when  discreetly 
made,  but  we  can  easily  see  that  they  may 
degenerate  into  triteness. 

Then,  too,  unless  the  teacher  is  tact- 
ful, the  pupil's  criticism  may  sometimes 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive  child. 
The  teacher  will  herself  be  the  regulator 
of  this,  and  will  instantly  curb  the  re- 
mark that  is  curt,  unjust,  or  imduly  se- 
vere. I  may  add,  however,  that  in  the 
work  I  have  seen  and  (-(mducted  there 
has  been  absolutely  no  suggestion  of  nn- 
kindliness.      The    comments    are    some- 
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times  pointedly  personal,  and  sometimes 
there  has  been  disagreement,  but  always 
there  has  been  good  feeling  manifest. 

May  I  anticipate  still  another  objec- 
tion? Some  reader  has  doubtless  been 
thinking  that  even  if  the  language  of  the 
pupil  is  correct,  in  the  schoolroom  while 
he  is  narrating  his  incident,  it  will  not, 
because  of  this,  be  correct  on  the  play- 
ground and  on  the  street.  This  is  indeed 
true.  The  faultless  purist  inside  may  be 
the  slangy  provincialist  outside.  But 
isn't  it  worth  while  that  a  pupil  shall  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  divorce  himself  af 
will  from  the  linguistic  heterodoxy  of  the 
playground  and  the  street  to  the  linguis- 
tic orthodoxy  of  the  schoolroom  and  the 
parlor?  And  by  and  by,  with  the  child's 
recognition  of  art  and  excellence  may  we 
not  hope  for  an  habitual  preclusion  of 
the  crude  and  the  faulty? 

And  now,  after  all  this  adverse  com- 
ment has  been  grouped,  a  study  of  the 
actual  results  pleads  strongly  for  a  kindly 
attitude  toward  the  work.  The  practice 
which  the  children  have  undergone  has 
given  them  a  certain  skill  in  the  mastery 
of  English  which  the  class  as  a  class 
icould  have  received  in  no  other  way.    It 


may  not  have  visibly  improved  the  nat- 
urally clever  talkers;  it  may  not  have  con- 
verted a  backward,  hesitating  drawler 
into  a  glib,  engaging  cfo'nversationahst. 
But  it  has  elevated  the  power  and  the 
critical  instinct  of  the  class;  it  has  made 
them  responsive  to  excellencies  and  de- 
fects; it  has  made  them  more  observant 
and  more  skillful  in  selecting  the  liter- 
esque,  and  finally  and  most  important  of 
all,  it  has  stirred  their  ambitions  toward 
more  earnest  linguistic  strivings. 

Of  course  it  has  cost  time  and  effort — 
the  best  educative  process  demands  lav- 
ish use  of  each — but  results,  positive  and 
advantageous,  have  been  secured. 

And  now,  if  the  elucidation  of  the 
plan  will  open  to  the  teacher  larger  views 
in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
English  speech;  if  it  will  enable  her  to 
discover  individual  devices  for  develop- 
ing in  a  whole  class  oral  linguistic  power 
and  beauty;  if  it  will  aid  in  developing 
that  healthy  interest  in  excellence  that 
later  manifests  itself  in  finished  accom- 
plishment— if  it  does  these,  or  any  one 
of  these,  the  cause  of  oral  English  will 
thus  be  iadequately  served. 


QEOQRAPHY  IN  THE  MIQH  SCHOOL. 

Wm.  A.  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor  op  Geography,  State  Normal  School*,. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


The  value  of  a  course  in  geography  in 
the  high  school  can  not  well  be  ques- 
tioned, provided  only  that  it  is  well  or- 
ganized and  well  taught.  Observation  in 
teaching  young  people  whose  geographi- 
cal knowledge  has  been  derived  from  the 
grade  course  alone  strengthens  and  con- 
firms the  conviction  that  such  knowledge 
usually  is  very  imperfect  and  limited. 

The  reason  for  this  lack  of  thorough 
and  complete  knowledge  is  obvious  when 
we  consider  that  geography  is  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  or  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  still  so  childish 
and  immature  that  the  practical  and 
pedagogical  values  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge and  training  are  far  short  of  reali- 
zation. 

While    geography    furnishes    the    ele- 


ments of  an  ideal  science  course,  it  is 
frequently  not  included  at  all  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,  and  often  when  of- 
fered it  is  studied  for  brief  periods  of 
but  one  or  two  terms.  It  is  often  poorly 
or  carelessly  taught,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
trusion into  the  course  or  took  up  time 
that  might  better  be  devoted  to  other 
work. 

It  is  not  easy  to  secure  well  prepared 
teachers,  because,  until  recently,  ad- 
vanced courses  have  not  been  offered  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  hence  op- 
portunities for  preparation  have  been 
limited.  It  is  much  easier  to  obtain  a 
college  or  university  graduate  to  teach 
physics,  botany  or  chemistry  than  to 
teach  geography. 

A  high  school  course  should  not  em- 
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brace  less  than  a  year  of  work,  and  this 
period  would  preferably  follow  a  year's 
course  in  physics.  The  first  two-thirds 
of  the  year  may  be  devoted  to  physical 
geography,  emphasizing  physiography 
and  meteorology,  followed  in  the  last 
third  of  the  year  by  a  good  course  in 
comraercial  geography. 

The  subject  should  be  presented  %y 
methods  as  strictly  scientific  as  possible, 
observation  and  investigation  of  land 
features  and  weather  phenomena  being 
very  necessary  to  successful  presentation. 

The  geographical  field  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school  should  be  studied  by  both 
teacher  and  students  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining the  action  of  physiographic 
processes  and  varieties  of  resulting  fea- 
tures. A  laboratory  as  well  equipped  as 
requirements  demand  and  cost  will 
permit  is  an  imperative  requisite  of  sci- 
entific presentation. 

This  laboratory  may  be  very  simple 
and  its  materials  largely  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  local  field.  Specimens  of 
soils,  rocks  and  minerals,  seeds  and  fibers 
of  plants,  including  specimens  of  wood, 
building  stone,  plant  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts, may  be  collected  by  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  interested  patrons. 

A  collection  of  the  different  varieties 
of  igneous,  crystalline  and  aqueous  rock 
fragments  found  in-  a  gravel  deposit  will 
be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to 
students  living  in  the  region  of  the  gla- 
cial drift. 

Raw  materials,  as  iron  ore,  crude  oil, 
or  cotton  fiber,  with  specimens  of  manu- 
factured '  products  derived  from  them, 
form  interesting  and  useful  collections 
illustrating  the  interdependence  of  in- 
dustries. Instruments  such  as  a  mercurial 
barometer,  an  aneroid  barometer,  ther- 
mometers, hygrometers  will  be  necessary 
for  weather  observations.  The  labora- 
tory should  be  well  supplied  with  good 
maps  in  sufficient  numbers  and  variety  to 
afford  opportunity  for  careful  and  exten- 
sive study.  The  maps  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  are  obtainable 
in  great  variety  and  very  cheaply  by  ad- 
dressing the  Director  U.  S.  G.  S.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  will  send  on  request 
a  catalogue  of  publications  with  prices 


from  which  selections  may  be  made. 
These  maps  represent  many  varieties  of 
land  forms,  and  a  judicious  selection  will 
furnish  illustrations  for  every  kind  of 
feature  mentioned  in  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. Relief  maps  of  the  continents 
are  valuable  for  giving  a  general  idea  as 
well  as  many  details  of  relief.  Maps 
showing  routes  of  travel  by  rail  and 
water,  maps  showing  the  distribution  of 
plant,  mineral,  rainfall,  population  and 
other  areas  have  their  place  and  value  in 
the  laboratory,  and  no  student's  educa- 
tion should  be  considered  tolerably  com- 
plete without  the  ability  to  readi  and  un- 
derstand maps. 

Models,  often  called  relief  maps,  by 
which  relief  is  shown  by  difference,  in  ele- 
vation of  the  surface,  are  useful  but  gen- 
erally too  expensive  to  permit  their  pos- 
session in  great  number  or  variety. 

A  modeling  pan  or  table  on  which  dry 
sand  or  moulding  clay  may  be  used,  will 
supplement  the  model  and  in  some  in- 
stances take  its  place  to  good  advantage. 

A  collection  of  pictures  made  up  of 
photographs,  clippings  from  illustrated 
papers,  magazines  and  books,  mounted  on 
cardboard,  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
useful  means  of  geographical  instruction. 
The  amateur  photographer,  student  or 
teacher  will  have  here  an  opportunity 
to  utilize  his  art  in  furnishing  views  of 
local  features  which  are  often  especially 
valuable. 

Advanced  geography  study  is  now 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  abundance  of 
good  texts  in  physical  and  commercial 
geography,  no  branch  of  science  showing 
greater  advance  within  the  last  dozen 
years  in  the  quality  of  texts  produced. 
These  books  are  generally  models  of  clear 
statement,  well  illustrated  by  pictures, 
maps  and  diagrams  that  aid  in  giving 
clear  ideas  instead  of  merely  taking  up 
space.  Directions  for  laboratory  and 
field  work  in  great  cfompleteness  and  va- 
riety are  included  in  connection  with 
each  topic,  and  numerous  references  to 
supplementary  sources  of  information. 

In  considering  organization  of  the 
work  and  methods  of  presentation  the 
oftrepeated  warning  against  slavish  sub- 
servience to  text-books  is  still  pertinent. 
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The  topical  basis  of  organization  and  as- 
signment of  work  with  reference  to  spe- 
cial and  supplementary  texts  makes  the 
student  less  dependent  on  a  single  text 
and  does  something  toward  avoiding  or 
ending  the  text-book  habit.  Fuller  ex- 
amination of  a  subject  than  is  afforded  in 
the  text-book  should  be  made  when  possi- 
ble, and  a  well-grounded  knowledge  in- 
dependent of  the  statements  or  organiza- 
tion of  any  book  should  be  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  student! 

After  a  good  foundation  is  laid  in  the 
knowledge  of  physicfal  geography,  com- 
mercial geography  should  be  studied  in 
its  relation  to  the  physical  basis.  Here 
the  conduct  of  the  work  as  a  thought- 
subject  instead  of  as  a  memory  "cram" 
is  exemplified.  Reasons  will  be  discerned 
in  physical  features  and  conditions  for 
the  life-forms  and  activities  of  a  region. 
Many  questions  that  never  arose  under 
the  old,  empirical,  memorizing  mode  of 
study  and  recitation  are  now  suggested, 
and  the  rational  searcfh  for  the  solution 
of  problems  gives  zest  and  interest  and 
ideal  mental  development  at  the-  same 
time.  As  an  illustration  of  this  rational 
element  in  geography  it  will  be  well  re- 
membered that  the  student  formerly 
learned  that  the  precious  and  useful 
metals  are'  generally  found  in  mountain 
regions,  but  never  learned  why;  he  knew 
that  the  New  England  coast  had  many 
fine  harbors,  but  never  sought  or  thought 
of  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  He 
learned  by  statements  and  statistics  that 
the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  are  the  leading  agricultural 
region  of  the  United  States,  but  no  rea- 
son was  forthcoming.  The  fact  that 
New  York  City  is  the  metropolis  of 
North  America  was  generally  known,  but 


the  real  reason  did  not  occur.  The  dis- 
tinction among  peoples  civilized,  semi- 
civilized,  and  barbarous  was  well  known, 
but  the  effects  of  climate  which  enabled 
people  to  live  without  clothes,  houses  or 
work  to  obtain  food  in  one  part  of  the 
world,  while  in  other  parts  men  must 
build  houses  and  wear  clothing  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold,  and  store  up  food  for 
the  winter,  was  not  observed  as  an  expla- 
nation of  why  the  people  in  one  region 
were  savages  and  in  the  other  civilized. 
The  geographical  basis  in  histoty,  as  why 
civilization  sprang  up  in  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  why  slavery  disap- 
peared from  New  England  and  grew  in 
the  South  is  a  fa<?t  that  is  observable  in 
the  march  of  events  through  all  the  ages. 
Governments  and  even  religions  are  more 
largely  the  products  of  physical  and  cli- 
matic conditions  than  we  think  or  will- 
ingly admit. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  emphasized  that 
study  and  drill  should  be  continued  uitil 
the  student  has  a  knowledge  that  may 
be  termed  at  least  intelligent,  until  he 
can  explain  the  features  and  industries 
of  his  own  State  and  country,  until  he 
can  pick  out  a  route  by  which  to  travel 
to  a  city  across  two  or  three  States  from 
his  home  or  give  information  concerning- 
routes  to  the  seabo'ard  and  the  most  com- 
monly visited  foreign  countries. 

Let  us  get  and  keep  our  bearings  in 
this  grand  country  of  ours,  growing 
grander  as  the  years  go  by,  taking  her 
place  even  now  as  peacemaker  and  ad- 
viser among  nations  of  the  earth,  offering 
boundless  resources,  vast  opportunities, 
and  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  justice 
to  all  men,  that  we  as  intelligent  citizens 
may  know  our  place  in  her  and  her  place 
among  the  nations. 
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THE  NBW  HARMONY  MOVEMBNT. 

OsosaB  Browning   Lockwood.  Author 
AND  Assistant  Qenrrai^  Manager, 
Winona  Assembly,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind. 

As  these  lines  are  written  John  Duss 
and  his  band  are  pleasing  the  ears  of 
thousands  of  Hoosiers  gathered  during 
the  daytime  hours  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  base 
of  Indiana^s  splendid  monument  to  the 
soldiers.  And  in  this  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances the  thread  of  history  is 
strangely  knotted.  John  Duss  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  George  Rapp  to  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  Harmonist  hierarchy, 
which,  as  Byron  says,  so  ^'strangely  flour- 
ished" in  the  wilds  of  Indiana  nearly  a 
eenturv*  ago,  and  the  strains  of  his  great 
concert  band  from  the  country's  chief 
metropolis  are  the  augmented  echo  of  the 
notes  which  floated  over  the  wheatfields 
of  Posey  County  as  the  Wurtemburg 
zealots  gathered  their  golden  harvest,  or 
through  the  quiet  streets  of  quaint  Har- 
monic when  the  day's  work  was  done. 
For  as  leader  of  the  Harmonist  band  at 
Economy,  Pa.,  during  the  waning  years 
of  the  Bappite  communism,  John  Duss 
acquired  the  ambition  to  lead  a  great 
concert  organization — an  ambition  "the 
millionaire  bandmaster"  has  been  enabled 
to  realize  through  the  lavish  employment 
of  a  fortune  heaped  up  to  the  music  of 
a  humbler  band  in  the  long  years  of  pa- 
tient Rappite  labor. 

And  there  are  other  suggestions  of 
contrast  and  relation  between  present 
and  past  in  that  it  was  Frederick  Rapp, 
adopted  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Rap- 
pite society  and  premier  of  the  commu- 
nity in  Harmonic  days,  who  dominated 
the  commission  which  drove  a  stake  in 
the  wilderness  where  now  stands  Indian- 
apolis, and  called  it  the  capital  of  In- 
diana.    We   know  that  Frederick  Rapp 


must  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  first  constitutional 
convention  at  Corydon  and  in  the  com- 
mittee of  three  which  selected  the  site 
of  Indiana's  capital — with  Washington,. 
Indianapolis  is  one  of  the  few  capitals 
arbitrarily  chosen  for  political  considera- 
tions, and  yet,  strangely  enough,  one  of 
the  few  State  capitals  whicii  has  devel- 
oped into  the  principal  commercial  cen- 
ter of  its  commonwealth  Frederick 
Rapp  was  the  chief  citizen,  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  outside  world,  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  town  of  the 
territory  of  Indiana.  He  was  the  Middle 
West's  first  great  captain  of  industry, 
commanding  as  he  did  a  business  organ- 
ization which  not  only  planted  its  out- 
posts up  and  down  the  lower  Wabash, 
but  extended  its  trade  throughout  the 
settled  portions  of  that  great  southwest- 
ern empire  which  had  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  which, 
for  a  time,  had  its  seat  of  government 
at  the  neighboring  town  of  Vincennes. 
It  was  Frederick  Rapp  who  chose  the  site 
of  Harmonic  when  it  was  determined  to 
make  the  westward  trek  from  Zelienople, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  explorations 
he  journeyed  widely  through  the  vast 
wilderness  bordering  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  before  purchasing  that  splendid 
estate  of  thirty  thousand  acres  upon 
which  the  Rappites  were  to  spend  ten 
such  busy  and  prosperous  years.  He  had 
been  with  the  Harmonists  in  their  emi- 
gration from  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Forest  to  the  land  of  religious  liberty. 
Of  all  those  who  gathered  under  Indi- 
ana's charter  tree  at  Corydon  he  was 
probably  the  least  provincial.  So  that  it 
was  no  doubt  due  in  considerable  degree 
to  his  influence  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
struck  so  deeply  into  the  vast  forest 
which  in  1816  stretched  an  almost  un- 
broken canopy  across  a  commonwealth 
now  confronting  the  problem  of  an  in- 
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adequate  lumber  supply.  If  Frederick 
Rapp,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  drove  the 
stake  which  determined  the  site  of  the 
Hoosier  metropolis,  coiild  have  been  fav- 
ored with  one  of  the  prophetic'  visions 
which  seemed  to  come  in  emergencies  to 
his  patriarchal  foster  father,  he  might 
have  heard  the  splashing  of  the  fountains 
about  the  world's  greatest  battle  monu- 
ment— a  monument  so  eloquent  of  a 
great  history  yet  to  be  written — he 
miglit  have  seen  the  yellow  heights  of  a 
great  terminal  traction  station  near  at 
hand,  indicative  of  the  marvelous  indus- 
trial miracle  yet  to  be  wrought  by  elec- 
tricity and  steam;  he  might  have  seen  the 
cosmopolitan  crowds  thronging  by  thou- 
sands, under  the  glow  of  lights  unknown 
to  him,  the  circle  which  has  become  the 
hub  of  Hoosierdom;  and  then,  he  might 
have  bought  all  the  corner  lots  within 
a  radius  of  a  haff  mile  for  less  money 
ihan  had  been  paid  for  the  horse  beneath 
"him,  and  have  thus  become  the  certain 
l)enei1eiarv  of  a  community  of  effort  in 
^hich  millions  should  join  their  labor  for 
liis  enrichment,  rather  than  only  the 
."thousand  peasants  whom  the  world  said 
served  him  stupidly  at  home!  After  all 
there  is,  in  what  Henry  George  called  the 
^'unearned  increment,"  an  individually 
reaped  harvest  from  a  conmiunity  in  sow- 
ing. 

The  value  of  the  teachers'  study  of 
"The  New  Harmony  Movement"  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  to  which  the  story 
and  the  problems  it  suggests,  political 
and  educational,  are  vitalized  by  consid- 
eration of  their  relation  to  the  history 
and.  the  problems  of  today.  We  have 
seen  that  even  the  Rappite  experiment, 
reactionary  as  it  was  and  strangely  out 
of  its  natural  environment,  had'  its  bear- 
ing upon  Indiana  histor}\  And  certainly 
in  this  day  when  social  conditions  and 
industrial  organization  are  as  never  be- 
fore the  subject  of  study  by  thoughtful 
jnen  and  women,  there  is  value  in  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  failure  of 
an  experiment  localized  by  the  years  of 
Jlappite  residence  in  Indiana,  which 
stands  in  history  as  the  most  successful 
effort  to  build  up  a  social  order  based 
upon  the  repression  of  individual  ambi- 
tion and  individual  initiative. 


But  vastly  more  significant  in  its  his- 
torical and  sociological  reiutions  is  the 
Owenite  experiment,  which,  by  a  strange 
fortuity,  occupied  the  s«fme  theater  of  ac- 
tion as  the  Rappite  attempt  in  social  re- 
construction. The  Rappite  movement 
came  out  of  the  forest — thb  world's  most 
famous  forest,  the  Schwartzwald — ^and 
its  leader  was  a  simple  peasant;  but  the 
Owenite  movement  came  out  of  one  of 
the  greatest  factories  of  the  first  manu- 
facturing nations  of  the  \vorld,  and  its 
leader  was  the  foremost  cotton-maker  of 
his  time.  The  problems  which  called 
into  action  the  brave  and  unselfish  phil- 
anthropist of  New  Lanark  are  still  the 
world's  vital  sot'ial  and  educational  prob- 
lems. The  philosophy  of  Robert  Owen 
is  full  of  oddities  and  crudities  not  un- 
natural in  the  reasoning  of  a  man  who, 
because  of  the  lack  of  scholastic  training, 
gave  too  little  weight  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man experience  as  set  forth  upon  the 
printed  page,  and  vet  those  who  study 
"The  New  Moral  World"  and  the  other 
writings  of  Robert  Owen  must  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man  far 
in  advance  of  his  time  in  his  conception 
of  elemental  questions  which  are  now- 
forcing  themselves  across  the  mental 
horizon  of  every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman.  While  it  is  true  that  Robert 
Owen,  with  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
training,  would  have  traveled  a  more 
nearly  normal  intellectual  orbit,  there 
was  perhaps  a  greater  value  to  the  world 
in  the  untrammeled  radicalism  of  this  re- 
markable man,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  the  more  conservative  conclusions 
of  a  truer  scholarship..  For,  after  all,  Rob- 
ert Owen,  like  many  another  agitator  of 
his  t}T)e,  was  to  be  not  a  reaper,  but  a 
sower  only  of  seed,  some  of  which,  in  its 
appointed  time,  has  come  to  rich  fruition. 
In  that  strange  border  Utopia  on  the  Wa- 
bash, Robert  Owen  was  indeed  a  John 
the  Baptist  of  a  better  social  order,  "cry- 
ing forth  as  one  in  the  wilderness." 
American,  factory  legislation  of  recent 
years  is  a  belated  realization  of  Robert 
Owen*s  conception  of  the  state's  duty  to 
the  w^age-eamer.  The  problem  forced 
upon  Great  Britain  a  century  ago  by  the 
sudden  development  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try and  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
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machinery  ha«  come  more  gradually  to 
us  in  this  land  of  practically  unlimited 
resources.  We  see  going  on  in  two  or 
three  States  of  the  South  today  the  same 
,  war  for  the  defense  of  childhood  against 
the  grasping  greed  of  the  soulless  corpo- 
ration which  Robert  Owen  waged  in  Eng- 
land so  bravely  and  so  well.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  read  the  philippics  of  the 
master  of  New  Lanark  against  the  cruelty 
which  forced  the  child  of  tender  years 
into  the  noise  and  grime  of  the  factory 
to  bring  the  question  of  child-labor  home 
to  ourselves;  we  need  only  read  the  rev- 
elations of  conditions  in  the  cotton  mills 
of  North  Carolina  and  Alabama,  which 
are  even  now  undergoing  slow  correction. 
And  human  nature  is  much  the  same 
everywhere;  the  same  conditions  might 
exist  in  Indiana  today  if  Robert  Owen  and . 
other  agitators  like  him  had  been  con- 
tent to  tolerate  the  easy-going  doctrine 
of  the  economic  let-alones.  As  it  is,  we 
have  in  Indiana  one  of  the  best  child 
labor  laws  in  existence,  and  it  is  well  en- 
forced. In  this  connection  a  study  of 
recent  reports  of  the  State  Factory  In- 
spector will  be  of  value  to  the  Indiana 
teacher.  Such  reports  may  be  obtained 
by  application  to  Indiana^s  Chief  Factory 
Inspector,  D.  H.  3IcAbee,  Indianapolis. 
When  Robert  Owen  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  delivered  an  address 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
gatherings  ever  witnessed  even  in  the  na- 
tional capitol  (Chapter  VIII)  the  experi- 
ment of  popular  government  m  America 
was  less  than  a  half  century  old.  Not 
only  had  the  Old  World  not  ceased  to 
predict  its  failure,  but  the  New  World 
was  less  sure  of  itself  than  it  had  been 
in  th6  yoimger  days  of  the  republic. 
Rohert  Owen  says  that  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Monticello,  Thomas  Jefferson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
or  realize  the  expectations  of  its  found- 
ers. Robert  Owen's  plans  for  social 
revolution,  bom  though  they  were  of  a 
widely  variant  environment,  did  not  lack 
for  a  favorable  hearing  in  the  United 
States.  The  interest  attracted  by  their 
announcement  was   national   in   its   ex- 


tent, and  the  National  Intelligencer 
stated  that  more  than  a  thousand  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  had  expressed  their  will- 
ingness to  join  the  colony  on  the  Wa- 
bash. 

Mr.  Owen  exhibited  at  Washington  a 
model  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  at 
New  Harmony,  and  we  find  his  plans  to 
be  an  anticipation,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
of  the  present-day  apartment  houses  of 
the  great  cities.  Living  in  common  is 
one  feature  of  the  Owen  plan  toward 
which  we  are  inevitably  drifting,  and  the 
problem  of  the  flat  as  a  social  factor  is 
already  a  subject  for  consideration.  The 
same  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
often  cheerless  separate  homes  of  wage- 
earners  in  industrial  centers,  concen- 
trated in  the  construction  of  one  great 
building  for  common  residence  such  as 
Robert  Owen  planned,  would  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  comfort  of  the  fam- 
ily of  meager  income.  In  certain  manu- 
facturing communities  of  France  this 
plan  has  in  recent  years  been  successfully 
placed  in  operation.  The  community  of 
interest  extends  not  only  to  kindergar- 
tens for  the  children,  but  nurseries  for 
the  babies  of  the  common  household. 
The  waste  involved  in  separate  firesides 
is  enormous,  and  yet  the  instinctive  de- 
sire for  the  separate  hearthstone  with 
the  average  man  or  woman  is  as  strong 
today  as  it  was  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 
parents  of  the  first  family.  That  desire 
for  the  separate  fireside  is  the  chief 
stumbling  block  in  the  ^i-ay  of  all  plans 
for  social  reorganization  along  anti-indi- 
vidualistic lines.  It  helped  to  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Rappite 
society,  and  to  wreck  the  Owenite  venture 
on  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  human  nature. 
To  what  extent  is  that  instinct  being 
neutralized  by  the  crowding  processes  of 
urban  life? 

The  association  of  William  Maclure 
with  the  Owenite  experiment  gave  to  it 
distinction  it  would  otherwise  not  have 
attained.  "The  boatload  of  knowledge" 
was  recruited  almost  entirely  by  William 
Maclure.  The  company  of  scientists 
brought  to  Indiana  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  erratic  "father  of  Ameri- 
can geology,"  made  New  Harmony  the 
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greatest  scientific  center  in  America. 
Long  after  the  social  system  had  suc- 
cumbed to  disintegrating  influences,  New 
Harmony  retained  its  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  rendezvous  of  scientists.  Its 
influence  upon  American  acientiflc  re- 
search may  be  imagined  from  the  fact 
that  William  Maclure  has  been  called 
"the  father  of  American  geology." 
Thomas  Say,  associated  with  M[aclure  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  "the.  fath- 
er of  American  Zoology,"  while  Charles 
A.  Lesueur  was  the  first  clatjsifier  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  while  this  great  group 
of  scientists  was  gathered  at  New  Har- 
mony, Audubon  was  beginning  his  work 
in  ornithology  as  a  grocer  in  Henderson, 
Ky.,  less  than  fifty  miles  away.  Robert 
Dale  Owen  became  the  legislative  father 
cf  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
David  Dale  Owen  was  the  first  United 
States  Geologist,  with  headquarters  in 
the  old  Rappite  fort  at  New  Harmony. 
IRichard  Dale  Owen  became  professor  of 
natural  science  at  the  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
]great  teachers  who  have  given  to  that 
institution  wide  repute  as  a  center  of  bi- 
ological study  and  research.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  in  his  "Science  Sketches,"  has 
given  us  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Constantine  Rafinesque,  the  most  pictur- 
esque figure  in  all  the  New  Harmony 
group.  In  Maurice  Thompson's  "Stories 
of  Indiana,"  and  Meredith  Nicholson's 
^'The  Hoosiers"  may  be  found  some  ad- 
ditional information  with  reference  to 
the  scientific  period  at  New  Harmony. 
In  the  scientific  pha^^e  of  New  Harmony's 
history  there  is  ample  material  for  a  vol- 
ume, which  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  Hoo- 
sier  will  yet  give  to  the  world. 

On  first  consideration  it  may  seem 
strange  that  so  many  scientific  teachers 
and  students  of  wide  repute  were  at- 
tracted to  New  Harmony  even  under  the 
generous  patronage  of  William  ^laclure. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  scientific  investigator  was  not  in  such 
repute  as  he  is  today,  and  New  Harmony, 
moreover,  was  on  the  inh^e  of  what  was 
practically   a    scientific    terra    incognita. 


To  T^'homas  Say  was  given  the  privilege 
of  describing  and  naming  the  flora  of  tlie 
^liddle  West,  and  to  other  scientists  of 
the  New  Harmony  group  came  the  op- 
portunity for  pioneer  work  in  their  sev- 
eral fields.  Say  found  the  environment 
at  New  Harmony  exceedingly  congenial, 
and  he  remained  in  Indiana,  until  his 
death,  accomplishing  during  his  years  of 
residence  on  the  Wabash  a  prodigious 
amount  of  scientific  work.  In  Thomas 
Say's  time  there  was  thought  to  be  irrec- 
oncilable disagreement  between  science 
and  religion.  New  Harmony,  with  its  re- 
ligious latitudinarianism — "the  focus  of 
enlightened  atheism,"  Alexander  Camp- 
bell called  it — became  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  those  proscribed  because  of  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  theory  that  the  world 
had  been  created  in  six  days  of  twenty- 
four  hours  each. 

Robert  Owen's  first  great  error  was  a 
too  general  invitation  to  New  Harmony. 
"All  who  are  in  sympathy  with  a  new 
state  of  society"  were  invited.  With  a 
selected  company  of^one  thousand  people, 
not  merely  professedly,  but  actually,  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Owen,  the  fate  of  the 
undertaking  might  at  least  have  been 
longer  deferred.  Mr.  Owen's  second 
great  error  was  in  leaving  New  Harmony 
within  a  month  after  the  formation  of 
the  Preliminary  Society.  His  personal 
supervision  was  most. essential  to  the  un- 
dertaking during  the  first  few  months, 
and  with  the  leader  of  the  movement 
absent,  signs  of  disintegration  immedi- 
ately became  apparent. 

The  constitution  of  the  Preliminary 
Society  is  an  interesting  document,  and 
it  will  bear  careful  reading  as  an  expo- 
sition of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Owenite  communists.  It  will  be  noted 
that  its  most  prominent  feature  was  the 
vesting  of  the  functions  of  government 
in  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Owen.  It  was  provided  that  at  the  end 
of  one  year  from  the  establishment  of 
the  settlement  there  should  be  partial 
participation  in  the  direction  of  the  af- 
iPairs  of  the  community  by  members  of 
the  society,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  '*an  association  of  members  may  be 
formed    to    constitute    a    communitv   of 
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equality  and  independence/'  *  *  * 
"to  be  established  on  property  purchased 
by  the  associated  members/'  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Preliminary  Society  wise- 
ly safeguarded  the  interests  of  Mr.  Owen, 
and  provided  for  only  gradual  participa- 
tion of  members  of  the  society  in  the 
government  of  the  community.  The 
progress  of  the  community  under  this 
wise  plan  of  government  was  so  substan- 
tial that  it  led  to  the  third  of  Robert 
Owen's  own  great  trinity  of  errors,  the 
inauguration  of  the  community  of  equal- 
ity. "I  made  no  opposition  to  all  this/' 
writes  Robert  Dale  Owen.  "I  had  too 
much  of  my  father's  all-believing  dispo- 
sition to  anticipate  results  which  any 
shrewd-headed  business  man  might  have 
predicted.  How  rapidly  they  came  upon 
us." 

The  constitution  of  the  Community  of 
Equality  is  an  admirable  document.  The 
plan  of  government  it  presented  was  an 
attractive  one.  It  left  out  of  acct>unt 
only  one  Jhing,  and  that  is  the  nature  of 
human  nature.  As  Emerson  said,  in 
writing  of  Robert  Owen:  "One  feels  that 
these  philosophers  have  skipped  no  fact 
but  one,  namely,  life.  They  treat  man 
a.«5  a  plastic  thing,  or  something  that  may 
be  put  up  or  down,  ripened  or  retarded, 
moulded,  polished,  made  into  solid  or 
fluid  or  gas  at  the  will  of  the  leader; 
or  perhaps  as  a  vegetable,  from  which, 
though  now  a  very  poor  crab,  a  very  good 
peach  can  by  manure  and  exposure  be 
in  time  produced,  and  skips  the  facility 
of  life  which  spawns  ancl  spurns  systems 
and  system  makers;  ^hich  eludes  all  con- 
ditions; which  makes  or  supplants  a 
thousand  phalanxes  and  New  Ilamionies 
with  each  pulsation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  would 
,be  better  to  say,  let  us  be  lovers  and 
servants  of  that  which  is  just,  and 
straightway  every  man  becomes  the  center 
fflf  a  holy  and  beneficent  republic  which 
he  sees  to  include  all  men  in  its  laws, 
like  that  of  Plato  and  of  Christ." 

Can  there  be  a  law-made  millennium? 
Is  legislation  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
progress?  A  careful  consideration  of 
what  happened  at  New  Harmony*  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  at  a  time  when 


human  nature  was  not,  after  all,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  human  nature  of  today, 
will  help  to  answer  these  questions. 


5UQQBSTIVB   OUTLINES   FOR   THB 
TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 

Chas.  a.  Prosser,  Superintendent  New 
Albany  Schools. 

.INSTITUTE  No.  I. 

Some  questions  for  discussion  growing 
out  of  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
Chapters  I,  II,  IH  and  IV,  of  the  New 
Harmony  Movement;: 

The  true  place  of  the  industrial  or 
trade  school  in  the  American  scheme  of 
education.  See  pages  XII,  236-243,  261, 
263,  269,  281;  Outline  of  Township  In- 
stitute Work,  1905,  pp.  5-10. 

The  trade  school  as  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  citizens.  See  pages  XII,  236- 
243,  261,  263,  269,  281;  Outline  of  Town- 
ship Institute  work,  1905,  pp.  5-10. 

Wliat  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
public  school  teacher  towards  the  trade 
school  question?  See  pages  XII,  236-243, 
261,  263,  269,  281;  Outline  of  Township 
Institute  Work,  1905,  pp.  5-10. 

Industrial  Training* — Owen  and  Mac- 
lure's  attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
the  true  solution.  New  Harmony  Move- 
ment, pp.  XII,  209-293;  Township  Insti- 
tue  Outline  1905,  pp.  5-10. 

Why  should  the  teacher  study  sociol- 

og.Y? 

The  struggle  of  the  race  for  social  bet- 
terment, page  2.  Henderson's  Social 
Spirit  in  America;  Dutton^s  Social 
Phases  of  Education;  Tolstoi's  What  to 
Do;  Booth's  In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out. 

Both  the  public  schools  and  commun- 
ism are  seeking  human  betterment. 
Would  you  call  them  harmonious  or  an- 
tagonistic' institutions?  See  Article  on 
New  Harmony  Movement  in  August 
number  of  Educator-Journal.  Introduc- 
tion New  Harmony  Movement,  p.  XI. 

Tlie  church  as  a  factor  in  social  regen- 
eration. This  topic  is  suggested  by  Rob- 
ert Owen's  attempts    to    reform    society 
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without  the  aid  of  and  in  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism toward  the  church  and  estab- 
lished religions. 

The  Indiana  of  the  "Hoosier  School- 
master" and  the  Indiana  of  today. 

Lessons  on  sociology  to  be  drawn  from 
the  story  of  the  Rappites.  Pp.  36-42. 
See  September  number  of  the  Indiana 
Educator-Journal. 

Is  true  reform  to  come  through  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  social  order 
or  by  e£fective  social  work  within  it? 

The  school  as  a  factor  in  social  reform. 
Dutton^s  Social  Phases  of  Education; 
Henderson's  Social  Spirit  in  America; 
Hughes'  The  Making  of  Citizens;  Dew- 
ey's School  and  Society;  Adler's  Mo^al 
Instruction  of  Children;. Henderson's  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Larger  Life. 

Moral  and  social  functions  of  educa- 
tion, under  the  following  heads:  Physi- 
cal Education;  Mental  Education;  Man- 
ual Education;  Industrial  Education; 
Trade  Schools;  Education  in  Civics; 
Moral  Education.  See  Patriotic  Studies 
(a  most  excellent  handbook  for  teachers, 
35  cents,  published  by  the  International 
Eefom  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C);  Re- 
ports of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
Freeville,  N.  Y.,  (Florence  D.  Hill); 
Children  of  the  State  (Macmillan,  $1.75). 

Some  references  and  suggested  supple- 
mentary readings: 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster.  On  pure 
theorists:  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward; 
Plato's  Republic;  Campanelli's  City  of 
the  Sun;  Harrington's  Oceana;  Moore's 
Utopia;  Bulwer  Lytton's  The  Coming 
Race. 

On  the  practical  architects  of  society: 
Noyes'  History  of  American  Socialisms; 
Nordhoff's  Communistic  Societies  in  the 
United  States;  Thos.  Higginson,  Atlan- 
tic, January,  1904,  Sunny  Side  of  the 
Transcendental  Period;  Frothingham's 
George  Ripley;  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25). 

On  the  theoretico-practical  architects: 
See  article  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica  on 
Owen  Cabet,  Fourier  and  St.  Simon. 

On  the  social  reformers  who  are  work- 
ing effectively  within  the  established  so- 
cial order  rather  than  seeking  to  over- 
throw it:     Booth's  In  Darkest  England 


and  the  Way  Out;  Button's  Social  Phases 
of  Education;  Henderson's  Social  Spirit 
in  America;  Tolstoi's  What  to  Do;  Dew- 
ey's The  School  and  Society;  Robert 
Hunter's  Poverty  (Mactnillan);  Philan- 
thropy and  Social  Progress  (T.  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.);  Hull  House  Maps  and 
Papers  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.); 
How  the  Other  Half  Lives  (Jacob  Riis); 
The  Children  of  the  Poor  (Jacob  Riis); 
Montague's  Arnold  Tonbee  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press);  Henderson's  Social  Set- 
tlements; Problems  of  Poverty  and  the 
Unemployed  (Hobson);  Ruskin  as  a  So- 
cial Reformer  (Hobson). 

Novels  dealing  with  phases  of  the  so- 
cial problem:  The  Children  of  Gibeon 
(Walter  Besant);  Marcella  (Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward);  Les  Miserables  (Victor 
Hugo);  Anna  Karenina  (Tolstoi);  The 
Eternal  City  (Hall  Caine);  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (Dickens);  Felix  Holt  the  Radical 
(Elliott);  Short  Stories  (Gorky,  transla- 
tion by  Semeno£f);  Peter  Sterling  (P.  L. 
Ford). 

Reading  on  Christian  Sociology:  Benja- 
min Kidd,  Social  Evolution  (Macmillarr, 
$1.75);  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Practical  Chris- 
tian Sociology  (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1.50); 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Social  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity (Thomas  Crowell  Co.,  90  cents); 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  Gesta  Christi,  or 
Human  Progress  (Armstrong,  $1.50); 
Josiah  Strong,  The  New  Era  (Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.,  35  cents);  Prof.  J.  R.  Com- 
mons, Social  Reform  and  the  Church, 
(Crowell,  75  cents);  Canon  B.  P.  West- 
cott.  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (Mac- 
millan, $1.50);  Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  The 
March  of  Christ  Down  the  Centuries  (In- 
ternational Reform  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C,  10  cents  and  25  cents);  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  The  Church  and  the 
Kingdom  (Revell,  50  cents);  Jane  Addams 
and  others,  Philanthropy  and  Social 
Progress;  Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers 
(Thomas  Crdwell  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $2.50). 

Some  readings  on  the  labor  problem: 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After;  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  The 
Workers,  2  volumes  (Scribner,  $1.50 
each);  R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism  and  Social 
Problems  (Crowell,  $1.50);  Darkest  Eng- 
land   Social    Scheme    (Salvation    Army 
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Headquarters,  New  York,  30  cents); 
Chas.  B.  Spahr,  American  Working  Peo- 
ple (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.50);  Rev. 
Chas.  Roads,  Christ  Enthroned  in  the  In- 
dustrial World  (Hunt  &  Eaton,  $1); 
George  Howell,  The  Conflicts  of  Capital 
and  Labor  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $2.50); 
George  E.  McNeill,  The  Labor  Movement 
(A.  M.  Bridgman,  Boston,  $3.75);  The 
Communism  of  John  Ruskin  (Humboldt 
Co.,  25  cents). 

INSTITUTE  No.  II. 

Some  suggestions  for  discussion  grow- 
ing out  of  Chapters  V,  VI,  VII  and 
pages  213-233: 

Pestalozzi's  permanent  contributions  to 
pedagogy.    Pages  215-230. 

FToebeFs  permanent  contributions  to 
pedagogy.    Pages  215-230. 

Are  the  public  schools  Godless?  Pp. 
227-228. 

What  relation  should  exist  between  the 
public  and  parochial  schools  in  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  from  one  to  the  other?  See 
Chancellor's  School  Administration.  Ap- 
pendix. 

What  is  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools?    Pp.  227-228. 

The  Meaning  of  Education;  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1901). 
Pp.  28-31.  . 

The  mission  of  the  kindergarten  in 
our  scheme  of  education.    Page  217. 

What  part  ought  benevolent  superin- 
tendence to  play  in  the  school  room  to- 
day?  Pages  221,  222. 

Robert  Owen  as  an  educational  pio- 
neer.   Pages  210-293. 

Environment  vs.  Willpower — Which 
exercises  the  greatest  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  human  character?  Pages  61, 
210-213.  See  any  good  psychology  on 
the  Human  Will. 

Natural  versus  artificial  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  school  room.  Dis- 
cuss Owen's  plan  of  school  government  at 
New  Lanark;  pages  229,  230.  See  also 
Dickens  as  an  educator,  by  Hughes. 

Contrast  these  two  quotations  and  de- 
termine which  is  true:  Eobert  Owen — 
'*Man  does  not  form  his  own  cfharacter. 


but  it  is  made  for  him."  "Sow  a  thought 
and  reap. an  act;  sow  an  act  and  reap  a 
habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap  character; 
sow  character  and  reap  a  destiny." 

An  application  of  Morf  s  twelve  postu- 
lates of  the  Pestalozzian  creed  to  school 
room  problems.  Pages  225,  226,  259, 
260,  272-277,  283,  284,  285.  See  any 
work  on  Pestalozzi. 

How  far  is.  education  through  childish 
play  and  activity  feasible  in  a  township 
or  city  school  system?  Pages  222-223, 
241.  Any  work  on  PYoebel  or  the  Kin- 
dergarten; Mary  Chisholm  Foster.  The 
Kindergarten  (Hunt  &  Eaton,  $1.00); 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

Education  a  development  and  the  for- 
mation of  human  character  its  summum 
bonum.  See  pages  217,  218,  219,  220, 
221,  225-293;  any  Life  and  Writings  of 
Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Horace  Mann;  Paul 
Hanus,  Educational  Aims  and  Values; 
N.  Murray  Butler,  The  Meaning  of  Ed- 
ucation; President  Eliot,  Educational 
Reform;  Henderson's  Education  and  the 
Larger  Life. 

INSTITUTE  No.  III. 

Some  references  and  suggested  read- 
ings: De  Guimp's  Pestalozzi:  His  Life 
and  Work;  Froebel's  Education  of  Man 
(Appleton's);  "Pestalozzi''  in  Quick's  Ed- 
ucational Reformers;  "Froebel"  in 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers;  Pesta- 
lozzi and  Froebel  in  Compayre's  History 
of  Pedagogy;  Kriege's  The  Child;  Kruse's 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Pestalozzi;  The 
Meaning  of  Educfation — ^Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  (Macmillan  &  Co);  Barnard's  Kin- 
dergarten and  Child  Culture;  Blow's 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  (Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1896);  Peabody's  Guide  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten; Froebel's  Pedagogics  of  the  Kinder- 
garten; Industrial  Instruction  a  Pedagogic 
and  Social  Necessity — ^Robt.  Seidel  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1887);  Ham's  Manual 
Training — the  Solution  of  Social  and  In- 
dustrial Problems  (Harper,  1886);  Dis- 
cussions of  industrial  education  and  the 
mission  of  the  trade  school  in  the  last 
three  annual  Reports  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  N.  E.  A.;  Woodward's  The  Manual 
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Training  School  (D.  C.  Heath,  1887);  Re- 
ports of  Industrial  Education  Association, 
21  University  Place,  New  York. 


THE  MBTHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

F.  M.  McMuRRY,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

CHAPTER  Vn  TO  PAGE  163. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even 
those  teachers  who  heartily  believe  in 
the  worth  of  an  aim  in  the  recitation, 
for  the  guidance  of  pupils,  very  often  get 
little  value  from  it.  After  securing  a 
statement  of  it,  they  very  frequently  pro- 
ceed on  their  way,  rejoicing  in  the,  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  performed  a 
duty,  although  the  aim  itself  is  speedily 
forgotten  and  quite  likely  not  again  men- 
tioned. To  be  of  value,  however,  it  must 
be  taken  more  seriously  than  that,  it 
must  be  a  real  aim,  which  is  continually 
held  before  the  mind  as  a  worthy  object 
of  effort.  And  the  final  question  to  be 
answered  is,  has  this  aim  been  accom- 
plished? 

There  is  a  good  excuse  for  such  final 
work,  for  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  put 
a  purpose  before  a  class  that  appeals  to 
them  with  force.  Aside  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  child  nature  that  it  involves,  a 
rather  deep  grasp  of  the  subject-matter 
is  also  needed.  A  good  aim  presupposes 
a  control,  of  the  whole  field  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  his  ability  to  recog- 
nize its  salient  features — ^which  is  not  an 
easy  task  by  any  means.  It  is  very  com- 
mon for  all  ages  of  persons  to  know  all 
the  little  facts  in  a  lesson,  or  a  given 
number  of  pages,  without  reaching  the 
main  large  thought  involved — the  latter 
step  requires  reflection,  insight  of  a 
higher  order;  and  hence,  there  is  no  won- 
der that  it  is  often  omitted. 

But  this  whole  matter  is  far  more  seri- 
ous, 1  believe,  than  is  even  indicated  in 
the  text  under  discussion.  In  this  text 
the  aim  is  urged  as  important  for  sup- 
plying motive  for  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren in  class;  but  it  is  well  to  consider 
whether  aims  of  a  similar  nature  are  not 
necessary  as  a  guide  to  all  study,  whether 


that  study  be  attempted  by  children  or 
adults.  If  it  is  proper  for  children  to 
have  a  definite  object  to  guide  them  in 
their  selection  of  ideas  that  occur  to 
them  in  class,  and  to  stimulate  their  at- 
tention, why  is  it  not  proper  to  urge  the 
same  need  in  all  study? 

Many  great  men  have  taken  pains  to 
formulate  their  thoughts  bearing  on  the 
theme  of  some  important  book,  as  a 
guide  to  them  in  reading  the  book.  They 
have  set  up  the  problems  that  they  ex« 
pect  to  find  answered,  or  the  answers 
that  they  have  already  reached  inde- 
pendently, and  then  they  have  read  with 
such  thoughts  in  mind,  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  author  meets  their  expecta- 
tions. Thus  they  are  kept  alert  through- 
out their  reading  and  are  made  selective 
in  regard  to  the  many  statements  offered. 
Webster  did  much  of  his  studying  in  thia 
way,  as  did  also  Gibbon  and  Lord  Straf- 
ford. Noah  Porter,  in  his  book  on  Books 
and  Beading,  declares,  "In  reading  we  do 
well  to  propose  to  ourselves  definite  end& 
and  aims.'  *  *  *  The  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  some  object  at  present  be- 
fore us  imparts  a  manifold  interest  to 
the  dontents  of  any  volume.  It  imparts 
to  the  reader  an  approprialive  power,  a 
force  of  aflSnity,  by  which  he  insensibly 
and  unconsciously  attracts  to  himself  all 
that  has  a  near  or  even  a  remote  relation 
to  the  end  for  which  he  reads.  Any  one 
is'  conscious  of  this^  who  reads  a  story 
with  the  purpose  of  repeating  it  to  an 
absent  friend;  or  an  essay  or  a  report, 
with  the  design  of  using  the  facts  or  ar- 
guments in  a  debate;  or  a  poem,  with  the 
design  of  reviewing  its  imagery  and  re- 
citing its  finest  passages.  Indeed,  one 
never  learns  to  read  effectively  until  he 
learns  to  read  in  such  a  spirit."  The 
opposing  method  of  reading  is  to  read 
merely  "for  the  sake  of  knowing,"  in  the 
search  "of  truth  for  truth^s  sake."  This 
is  aimless,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  probably 
the  way  in  which  most  adults  read  or 
study.  Yet,  if  these  statements  of  Noah 
Porter  are  correct,  that  method  is  bad — 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  recitation 
with  6-year-old  children  is  bad  without 
an  aim.  That  a  principle  of  meftiod  that 
is  presented  in  the  text  with  special  ref- 
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erence  to  elementary  teaching,  may  be- 
come a  principle  for  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  It  is  at  least  worth  con- 
sidering whether  adults  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
far  too  aimless,  and,  hence,  nan-selective 
in  their  reading.  The  ordinary  plan  is  to 
collect  knowledge  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  the  hope  that  somehow, 
somewhere,  sometime,  it  may  prove  its 
value.  But  modem  education  is  opposing 
that  tendency  more  and  more.  In  fine 
art  it  is  well  in  school  instruction  to  find 
a  room  that  needs  decoration,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  decorate  it  properly.  In 
that  case  a  problem,  a  definite  aim,  pre- 
cedes and  guides  later  work.  That  seems 
utilitarian,  but  modern  education  is  grow- 
ing more  utilitarian  in  just  that  way.  If 
it  is  right  in  this  tendency,  a  vast  amount 
of  subject-matter  that  has  heretofore 
been  taught  without  much  relation  to 
present  life,  and,  therefore,  without  clear 
purpose,  is  sure  to  be  discarded;  and  the 
requirement  that  each  recitation  be  con- 
trolled by  a  well  selected  aim  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  an  application  of  a  truth  that 
13  sound  for  all  conditions. 

One  other  thought  touching  the  aim  is 
in  place  here,  i.  e.,  the  question,  who 
should  select  and  state  the  aim?  If  the 
teacher  assumes  this  responsibility  con- 
stantly, how  is  she  teaching  the  pupils  to 
do  such  work  independently?  Yet,  if 
aims  are  necessary  in  class,  for  the  mas- 
tery of  subject-matter,  they  are  for  the 
same  reason  necessary  in  private  study. 
Consequently,  it  is  important  for  the 
teacher,  after  accustoming  children  to 
feeling  the  need  of  a  guiding  purpose  of 
some  sort,  to  lead  them  to  attempt  to 
find  it,  to  word  it  even,  themselves. 
Only  by  thus  encouraging  them  to 
take  the  initiative  are  they  likely  to 
acquire  the  independence  necessary  for 
the  most  successful  individual  study.  A 
movement  in  this  direction,  with  increas- 
ing success  as  the  grades  advance,  should 
be  apparent  in  grade  work.  The  result 
phould  be  an  established  habit,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people,  of  finding 
worthy  objects  to  work  for. 

I  once  had  an  advanced  class  in  educa- 
tion that  hesitated  for  some  time  before 
answering  the  question.  Should  instruc- 


tion aim  at  really  vivid  pictures,  or  im- 
ages, of  the  situations  presented?  Every 
teacher  should  answer  this  question  for 
himself  before  attempting  much  instruc- 
tion. If  pupils  are  to  imagine  vividly,, 
it  means  that  they  might  often  become 
excited  when  they  study  history,  and 
highly  pleased  when  reading  descriptions 
of  scenery  in  geography.  They  should 
see  and  feel  the  situation  as  though  it  was 
present  before  their  eyes.  But  that  state 
is  so  seldom  reached  outside  of  literature 
that  it  requires  some  boldness  to  accept  it 
as  a  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  far  eas- 
ier to  require  pupils  to  understand  and 
memorize  the  substance  of  the  thought 
and  stop  at  that  point,  whether  they  truly 
appreciate  what  they  are  talking  about  or 
not. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  deter- 
mine a  teacher's  attitude  toward  details. 
For  a  believer  in  vivid  picturing  must 
favor  a  good  deal  of  detail — like  the  nov- 
elist— while  one  who  disbelieves  in  such 
imagining  is  likely  to  reject  much  detail. 
The  former  will  value  fat  books,  or  books 
that  are  thick  enough  to  enter  into  vari- 
ous sorts  of  incidents  that  explain  and 
make  interesting,  while  the  latter  will 
prefer  thin  books  containing  mere  out- 
lines or  skeletons  of  fact.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  not  all  oppo- 
sition to  detail  is  wrong.  Much  of  the 
detail  usually  taught  in  geography,  in- 
cluding location  of  minor  places,  exact- 
ness of  boundaries,  length  of  rivers,  etc., 
is  a  nuisance — it  is  not  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  only  that  detail  that  is  neces- 
sary to  build  out  and  make  strong  some 
important  thought  or  fact  that  counts. 
Isolated  little  facts  can  better  be  omitted 
from  the  start,  for  they  cause  a  mere 
waste  of  time.  In  general,  the  details 
should  be  carefully  selected,  and  there 
should  be  enough  of  them  to  cause  one 
really  to  live  the  scene  described. 

One's  attitude  toward  vivid  picturing 
will  also  greatly  influence  his  attitude  to- 
ward developing  instruction,  for  the  very 
aim  of  the  latter  is  to  make  a  topic  alive 
to  the  child. 

Other  names  for  this  method  of  teach- 
ing arej  "the  discussion  method,"  or  "the 
conversational  method."    It  is  merely  an 
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:attenipt  to  escape  from  the  formality  or 
stiffness  of  the  ordinary  recitation,  and 
to  cause  a  topic  to  be  so  tossed  about  that 
its  different  sides  will  be  revealed  and  the 
participation  of  each  pupil  in  the  tossing . 
j)rocess  will  help  him  to  share  more  fully 
in  its  spirit.  Probably  not  one  teacher  in 
fifty  in  the  United  States  attempts  in- 
struction of  this  kind,  because  it  is  too 
difficult.  This  method  requires  that  the 
teacher  be  in  a  position  to  talk  about  the 
topic  presented,  and  relatively  few  teach- 
ers can  do  that — they  can  only  "recite" 
"the  facts  and  drill  others  in  reciting  them. 
But  the  teacher  who  is  not  ambitious  to 
follow  an  approximation  of  this  method, 
at  least,  would  better  leave  teaching  for 
business,  or  matrimony,  early,  before  do- 
ing a  lot  of  harm  as  an  instructor;  for  a 
dead  teacher  rapidly  takes  the  life  out 
of  children. 

The  key  to  success  in  developing  in- 
structors is  the  art  of  putting  questions, 
more  than  any  other  one  factor.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  topic,  and  most 
of  it  is  pretty  dry.  But  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  good  questions  must  be  more 
than  "short^*  or  "simple^'  or  "easily  un- 
derstood" or  "pointed."  I  have  found 
that  a  good  question — in  most  studies,  at 
any  rate — is  one  that  involves  emotion, 
feeling.  Many  a  young  person  has  been 
driven  out  of  Sunday  school  by  the  cold 
fact  questions  asked  by  the  teacher,  such 
as,  ^^What  is  today's  lesson  about?  How 
many  places  are  mentioned  in  the  lesson? 
What  men  are  named?"  etc".  The  weak- 
ness of  such  questions  is  that  they  are  not 
even  expected  to  stir  up  any  warmth  of 
feeling — they  require  interest,  although 
the  teacher's  supposed  aim  is  to  excite 
interest. 

One  of  the  best  questions  in  the  indus- 
try of  lumbering  that  occurs  to  me  is  this: 
'^Why  should  the  felling  of  a  tree  occa- 
sion any  feeling  of  sadness?"  Others  that 
I  should  want  to  put,  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject, are,  "What  are  the  most  exciting 
parts    of    a    lumberman's    experience?" 


"Give  me  the  biography  of  a  board." 
Each  of  these  questions  goes  under  the 
surface  to  some  extent,  and  calls  up 
thoughts  that  stimulate.  It  is  very  easy 
to  ask,  "What  is  the  first  thing  that  a 
lumberman  must  do?  The  next?"  etc. 
But  he  must  get  away  from  a  mere  pres- 
entation of  cold  facts,  as  so  much  knowl- 
edge, if  he  wishes  to  teach  successfully. 
A  good  story-teller  never  lists,  in  a  cold- 
blooded way,  what  he  desires  to  tell.  On 
the  contrary,  he  plans  from  the  start  to 
appeal  to  interest,  and  every  good  teacher 
is  practically  a  good  story-teller,  when  the 
facts  are  presented  in  narrative  form,  or 
by  questions.  If  feeling  is  appealed  to  in 
a  narrative,  it  must  likewise  be  appealed 
to  in  the  question.  It  would  be  a  good 
exercise  for  any  group  of  teachers  to  word 
the  best  questions  they  can  conceive 
touching  some  topic  of  common  interest, 
and  then  see  how  many  of  them  are  only 
cold,  matter-of-fact  queries  that  tend 
more  to  chill  than  to  enliven.  Practice 
in  such  exercise,  with  Comparison  of  re- 
sults in  a  group  of  teachers  can  be  one 
of  the  very  best  preparations  for  the 
questioning  necessary  in  most  kinds  of 
good  instruction. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  a  final 
suggestion,  that  though  questioning  is  a 
very  diffieult  art,  children  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  should  be  growing  in  this 
ability,  as  well  as  the  teacher.  The  rea- 
son that  a  good  teacher  puts  questions  at 
all  is  that  a  fair  assimilation  of  facts  may 
be  brought  about.  If  pupils  are  to  digest 
knowledge  in  private  study,  as  well  as  in 
class,  they  will  find  questions  just  as  nec- 
essary there  as  elsewhere.  And  since  the 
teacher  can  not  be  present  to  formulate 
them,  the  pupil  must  do  it  himself.  Oth- 
erwise, good  study  is  scarcely  possible.  It 
is,  therefore,  important  that  the  teacher 
now  and  then  allow  the  children  them- 
selves to  put  the  question,  and  thus  get 
practice  directly,  preparatory  to  indepen- 
dent study. 
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Julia  Frisd,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School,    > 

Indianapolis.  i 


NATURE  STUDY. 

Nature  study  that  does  not  lead  the 
child  into  seeing  what  a  wonderful,  beau- 
tiful and  habitable  place  this  world  is  has 
missed  the  fundamental  principle. 

Many  primary  teachers  teach  as  if  the 
children  were  never  to  have  another  day 
of  schooling. 

They  begin  their  nature  work,  and  in 
their  zeal  to  do  it  well  the  children  are 
introduced  to  every  department  of  sci- 
ence, and  when  they  are  passed  on  to 
the  next  teacher  nothing  is  new  under  the 
sun. 

The  work  that  is  valuable  is  that  which 
is  directed  by  the  teacher,  but  which  is 
discovered  by  the  pupil. 

In  teaching  the  simple  fact  that  most 
of  our  shade  tre^s  drop  their  leaves  in  the 
fall,  all  that  is  said  on  the  subjecft  is  that 
this  very  thing  does  happen;  but  a  wise 
teacher  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
school  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  change 
coming  over  all  nature,  and  will  let  the 
children    make    note    of    the    different 


Daily  reports  will  be  made  until  some 
glad  day  the  school  will  have  the  report 
to  make  to  the  teacher,  that  the  leaves 
have  fallen. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  birds. 
Some  teachers  can  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  the  secret,  that  the  birds 
are  going  to  fly  away.  They  should  have 
more  respect  for  the  child's  finer  feelings, 
but  this  simple  secret  of  nature,  which 
the  children  could  discover  for  them- 
selves, and  which  they  ought  to  have  the 
joy  of  discovering,  is  denied  them  because 
these  sedrets  are  the  teacher's  "stock  in 
trade." 

The  one  thing  that  makes  the  "great 
leak''  in  the  nature  study  of  the  common 
schools  is  that  the  teachers  have  not  the 
skill  of  leading  the  children  to  na- 
ture's secrets  and  getting  them  first  hand. 


Huxley  said,  "Knowledge  gained  at  sec- 
ond hand,  by  hearsay,  or  from  books,  is 
infinitely  inferior  to  knowledge  devel- 
oped at  first  hand  by  actual  experience 
and  direct  contact  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature." 

In  the  State  Course  of  Study  we  are 
told,  "If  the  problem  is  in  the  field,  go 
there."  This  course  has  been  outlined 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  teachers  have 
a  general  topic  for  each  month's  work. 

This  saves  much  of  the  teacher's  time^ 
and  in  her  weekly  and  daily  program  she 
is  allowed  all  freedom  of  developing  the 
subject  and  giving  it  her  personal  touch. 

In  continuing  the  study  of  leaves  from 
September,  an  interesting  discovery  may 
be  made  by  the  children  in  learning  the 
position  of  the  leaves  of  some  plants  at 
night.  The  locust,  for  example,  which 
at  night  lets  its  leaves,  that  have  been 
facing  each  other  all  day,  fold  their  backs 
together;  and  the  thorn,  also,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent at  night  from  the  way  it  looks  in 
the  day. 

The  clover  and  sheep  sorrel  are  mor.^ 
common  and  easier  for  the  children  to- 
find  and  observe. 

In  taking  up  the  fourth  problem  in  the 
State  Course  of  Study,  the  teacher  could 
reinforce  her  work  by  beginning  the 
study  of  the  birds. 

The  report  is  made  that  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  the  apples  of  Indiana  are  im- 
perfect, containing  worms.  In  the  study 
of  what  the  chestnut  weevil,  and  grub, 
also  the  codling  moth  are  doing  in 
October,  the  pupils  should  be  taught 
what  can  be  done  to  decrease  the  damage 
done  by  them.  The  question  might  be 
solved,  to  an  extent,  if  a  study  was  mkde 
of  the  birds  which  seek  the  orchard  and 
garden  for  their  homes;  the  pupils  thus 
early  beginning  their  plans  for  attracting, 
protecting  and  encouraging  these  help- 
ful friends  to  nest  in  their  neighborhood. 
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The  work  turns  to  the  practical  here, 
since  the  boxes  that  are  to  be  put  up  for 
the  bluebirds,  martins  and  wrens  can  be 
made  at  the  schoolhouse,  the  teacher,  of 
course,  being  the  leader. 

The  birds  will  do  their  share  in  de- 
stroying the  noxious  insects,  to  repay  for 
the  few  hours  given  to  their  study. 


The  Government  Bulletins,  which  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  will 
furnish  the  teacher  with  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
also  giving  definite  account  of  the  foods 
of  each. 


WILLIAM  MACLURE 

A  wealthy  Scotchman  and  geologist  who  was  one  of  Robert 
Owen's  most  enthusiastic  co-workers  at  New  Harmony,  Ind. 
In  182()  the  former  founded  the  first  real  manual  training 
school  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1838  he  established  also 
at  New  Harmony  a  * 'workingmen's  institute  and  library." 
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Plan. 
Purpose. 
Preparation. 
Plan  daily. 


Have  a  definite  purpose. 

Make  preparation  to  fit  plan  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  daily  plan  should  meet  the  pupil's 
individual  requirenaent. 


The  definite  purpose  should  be  broad 
and  far-reaching,  and  have  the  pupil's 
ultimate  welfare  in  view. 


Preparation  h  a  continual  process.  It 
includes  the  whole  school  life  of  the 
teacher  and  implies  daily  work  that  daily 
duties  may  be  met  enthusiastically. 


The  teacher  who  plans  all  his  work 
carefully  does  not  have  many  surprises 
in  his  school. 


If  a  teacher  has  a  definite  purpose  in 
view  in  the  assignment  of  the  lesson,  he 
will  assign  it  so  that  the  pupils  will  know^ 
what  to  emphasize  in  their  study. 


The  teacher's  preparation  of  a  lesson 
should  be  more  than  a  review.  It  should 
include  the  determination  of  teaching 
points,  and  the  relation  of  the  lesson  to 
what  has  preceded  and  what  will  follow. 


Many  schools  are  inefficient  because  the 
teacher  talks  too  much.  By  carefuiprep- 
aration  condense  your  thoughts,  for 
thoughts  are  like  sunbeams — the  more 
they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn. 


The  work  of  the  school  should  be  so 
interesting  and  so  continuously  related 
from  day  to  day  that  no  pupil  will  be 
willing  to  miss  a  single  exercise.  To  real- 
ize such  a  school,  the  teacher  must  have 
a  broad  purpose,  and  must  prepare  in  de- 
tail the  plan  for  its  realization. 


Are  you  this  year  striving  to  make  your 
pupils  self-reliant,  or  are  you  satisfied  to 
have  them  mere  imitators?  A  clear  pur- 
pose, a  good  plan  and  definite  preparation 
are  needed  to  settle  such  questions. 


The  school,  like  all  other  institutions, 
must  be  judged  by  its  products.  If  the* 
boys  and  girls  who  leave  a  school  are 
without  purpose,  lack  initiative,  and 
can  only  work  under  direction,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  that  school  is  a  failure. 


Teaching  is  a  serious  but  not  a  de- 
pressing business.  No  one  should  take  a. 
more  hopeful  or  buoyant  view  of  life  than 
the  teacher.  The  editor's  recent  visit 
with  the  teachers  of  Cleveland  impressed 
this  fact  very  strongly  on  his  mind. 
Among  the  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
teachers,  not  one  disappointed  or  hope- 
less face  was  seen.  The  spirit  of  youth 
was  manifest  everywhere. 
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The  Journal  of  Education  says:  "In- 
diana's loss  of  J.  W.  Carr,  who  goes  firom 
Anderson  to  Dayton,  is  serious  to  her 
professional  interests.  No  other  State 
has  lost  so  many  men  as  soon  as  they  at- 
tain to  national  importance.''  All  of 
which  is  true,  and  all  of  which  argues 
that  the  Indiana  educational  system  is  the 
hest  in  the  Union  for  the  training  of  na- 
tional leaders.  Indiana  always  has  capa- 
hle  men  ready  to  step  into  the  places  of . 
those  who  are  promoted  to  larger  fields. 


The  teacher  should  not  forget  that 
there  are  many  roads  to  intellectual  ends. 
Some  may  be  better  paved  and  more 
fihady  than  others,  but  ultimately  they  all 
merge  into  the  gteat  highway.  Do  not 
think  too  lightly  of  some  of  the  old  roads. 
Be  sure  the  new  one  is  better  and- the 
^rade  easier  before  you  try  it. 


Every  school  should  have  regular  in- 
struction in  music.  Nothing  is  more  civ- 
ilizing and  refining.  The  school  in  which 
music  has  its  proper  place  rarely  has  any 
serious  cases  of  discipline.  Music  unifies 
the  varying  elements  of  the  school  and 
I)rings  harmony  in  place  of  discord. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  a  re- 
<;ent  editorial  has  this  very  sensible  thing 
to  say  about  writing:  "The  sec'ret  of 
writing  is  to  have  something  to  say  and  to 
say  it.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  ignore 
the  first  injunction,  and  to  dilate  on  the 
second.  Many  are  the  exercises  in  the 
use  of  words,  in  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  in  clearness,  force  and 
•elegance.  Sophomores  wrestle  yearly 
with  the  theory  and  art  of  exposition, 
description  and  narration.  But  what 
'  does  it  all  come  to  if  the  writer  has  noth- 
ing to  say?  Vast  seas  of  words,  surging 
over  a  tiny  reef  of  thought;  pseudo-lit- 
erary culture,  with  all  its  areadful  atti- 
tudes of  self-consciousness,  and  little  of 
the  healthy  dynamics  of  matter  wedded 
to  manner."  Before  teaching  a  class  in 
composition  it  would  be  well  to  read  the 
above  several  times. 


Youni:  People's  Readini:  Circle. 

No  single  educational  force  is  doing 
greater  service  for  the  State  than  the 
Young  People^s  Reading  Circle.  More 
than  55,000  good  books  are  going  into  the 
school  libraries  of  the  State  annually 
through  this  agency.  Most  of  these  books 
are  placed  in  the  country  schools,  where 
they  are  greatly  needed  and  most  high- 
ly appreciated.  On  a  very  conservative 
basis,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  each  book  is 
read  by  at  least  ten  people.  The  readers 
are  not  limited  to  the  children,  for  in 
many  places  the  parents  are  most  enthu- 
siastic' members  of  the  circle.  No  one  can 
estimate  the  good  e£fects  oi  this  move- 
ment. 

The  reading  circle  is  in  its  infancy. 
It  needs  the  active  support  of  every 
teacher  and  school  olBicer  in  the  State. 
Its  ideal  is  to  reach  every  child  in  the 
State.  Every  child  needs  the  uplift  that 
will  come  from  communion  with  the  best 
books.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  State  is 
doing  good  work  for  the  circle,  but  Brown 
County  deserves  special  mention.  Three 
years  ago  Brown  County  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list;  today  she  is  at  the  top. 
During  the  past  year  she  put  into  her 
school  libraries  forty-eight  books  for  ev- 
ery hundred  pupils.  Her  boys  and  girls 
are  reading  and  rereading  these  books. 
All  honor  to  Brown  County!  Hubbard, 
of  the  News,  ought  to  move  Abe  Martin, 
for .  Abe  will  surely  become  lonesome 
among  a  people  who  are  so  intensely  in- 
terested in  educational  progress. 


Promptness. 

The  school  is  a  great  teacher  of 
promptness.  The  school  teacher's  watch 
regulates  the  timepieces  of  the  district. 
The  school  bell  fixes  the  breakfast  and 
dinner  hours  in  many  homes. 

Promptness  is  economy.  The  doing  of 
things  on  time  means  the  saving  of  time. 
The  train  that  loses  ten  minutes  in  the 
early  part  of  a  run  usually  goes  in  twen- 
ty minutes  late.  The  man  who  fails  to 
do  things  on  time  generally  does  not  do 
them  at  all,  or  if  he  does  them,  they  are 
poorly    done.     The    school    can    teach 
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promptness  best  by  example.  The  teach- 
er who  wastes  ten  minutes  a  day  talking 
promptness  is  violating  the  first  principle 
of  promptness — that  of  example.  The 
way  to  teach  promptness  is  to  be  prompt. 
The  school  program  should  be  so  sa- 
cred that  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  will 
dare  to  break  it.  Promptness  means  quit- 
ting on  time  as  much  as  beginning  on 
time.  Every  exercise  of  the  school  should 
begin  and  end  on  time.  Running  over- 
time in  a  recitation  or  at  the  close  of  the 
day  is  fatal  to  habits  of  promptness.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be 
such  as  to  impress  upon  every  pupil  the 
value  of  time.  The  pupil  who  leaves  the 
school  without  this  lesson  must  learn  it 
elsewhere  before  the  business  world  has 
any  use  for  him.  Be  on  time  should  oe 
written  large  in  every  school  exercise. 


tute  work.  Indiana  demands  the  best^ 
and  hereafter  the  funny  man  and  th^ 
entertainer  will  have  to  seek  other  fields. 


Institutes  of  1905. 

The  institute  season  of  1905  has  been 
a  very  successful  one.  In  the  main  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  by  their  serious  in- 
terest and  faithful  attendance,  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  In  general,  the  in- 
struction was  of  a  high  grade.  Most  of 
the  men  who  worked  in  the  State  were 
men  of  ability,  experience  and  scholar- 
ship. These  men  appreciated  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  work  they  were  doing  and 
gave  the  teachers  the  best  they  knew. 

For  years  there  have  been  a  few  men 
of  the  mountebank  order  who  have  done 
a  little  work  in  Indiana.  Fortunately, 
our  State  has  never  been  a  good  field  for 
these  vaudeville  artists,  l^eir  number 
this  year  was  smaller  than  ever  before. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  will 
see  their  extinction. 

Institute  work  should  be  interesting, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be 
funny.  The  man  who  drags  comic"  opera, 
variety  show  jokes  and  summer  theater 
monologues  into  his  institute  work  should 
be  refused  a  hearing.  He  should  appear 
before  the  ten-cent  audience  that  has 
paid  its  money  to  be  amused.  Teachers 
like  amusement,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
be  insulted  by  having  cheap  fun  poked  at 
them  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  insti- 


It  is  now  time  to  begin  planning  to- 
attend  the  State  Teachers*  Association. 
This  year's  meeting  will  be  a  great  one. 
With  Dr.  Hughes  as  president  and  Supt. 
Moore  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee,  nothing  but  the  best  is  possible. 
The  meeting  this  year  will  be  largely  on 
the  inspirational  plan.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  be  there  and  get  the  full  value 
of  its  great  uplifting  power.  We  should 
all  join  heartily  to  make  this  meeting  sur- 
pass all  previous  ones  in  enrollment  and 
interest. 


Do  the  Hard  Thlngrs  First. 

This  motto  is  suspended  over  the  desk 
of  a  prominent  and  successful  brink  presi- 
dent in  Pittsburg.  When  asked  the  se- 
cret of  his  success,  he  points  to  the  motto- 
and  says,  "I  live  up  to  that  text." 

Most  of  us  are  very  prone  to  put  6ff 
the  disagreeable  things.  We  don't  like  to 
tackle  a  hard  job.  We  do  the  easy  things^ 
and  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  hard  ones. 
If  we  must  do  the  hard  thing  we  too 
often  attack  it  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

Strong  men  are  never  formed  by  doing- 
easy  things.  Strength  of  muscle  and 
strength  of  brain  are  alike  the  product 
of  doing  hard  things.  No  player  on  the 
gridiron  wins  his  spurs  until  he  tacklea 
low  and  hard  men  larger  than  himself. 
No  man  wins  fame  in  the  intellectual 
world  by  indulging  the  small  talk  of  his 
lady's  boudoir.  He  must  go  out  and 
measure  intellectual  swords  with  giants. 

Many  teachers  fail  because  they  are 
afraid  to  do  the  hard  thing.  Tom  leaves 
school  because  his  teacher  was  not  brave 
enough  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
him.  John  forms  habits  that  enslave 
him  for  life  because  his  teacher  was- 
afraid  to  go  to  him  and  lay  bare  the  fu- 
ture. The  discipline  of  the  school  goes 
to  wreck  and  ruin  because  the  teacher 
lacked  courage  to  grasp  firm  and  hard  the 
first  outbreak. 

Quite  frequently  the  school  fails  of  its 
highest  purpose  because  the  pupils  have 
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no  hard  things  to  do.  No  boy  or  girl 
sgrows  to  full  stature  unless  many  times 
in  his  school  work  he  is  compelled  to  do 
hard  things.  Text-books  without  difficul- 
ties and  teachers  who  shield  their  pupils 
from  all  hard  things  should  both  be  ex- 
•eluded  from  the  schools.  It  is  the  doing 
of  hard  things  that  develops  sturdy  man- 
hood and  vigorous  womanhood. 

Do  the  hard  things,  and  do  them  first; 
then  everything  else  is  easy. 


Arnold  Tompkins. 

Arnold  Tompkins  is  dead.  No  more 
will  his  voice  electrify  great  educational 
meetings.  Never  again  will  the  discour- 
aged teacher  hear  his  word  of  sympathy 
and  helpfulness.  His  friends  will  never 
again  enjoy  his  genial  comradeship.  All 
this  would  be  sad  indeed  were  it  not  that 
the  real  Arnold  Tompkins  is  still  with  us. 
He  lives  in  his  writings,  in  his  speeches 
and  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  has  taught. 
In  these  fields  he  is  immortal. 

He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  an  un- 


usually strong  philosophical  mind.  Early 
in  life  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  study  of  educational  problems.  He 
evolved  a  simple  but  forcible  philosophy 
of  education.  Truth  dnd  beauty  were  its 
two  chief  cornerstones. 

His  clearness  of  vision  and  unusual  com- 
mand of  pure,  simple  English  gave  him 
convincing  power.  No  man  of  his  gener- 
ation surpassed  him  as  an  educfational 
speaker.  As  a  writer  he  was  clear,  direct, 
convincing.  On  many  educational  ques- 
tions he  has  said  what  seems  to  be  the 
last  word. 

His  life  covered  the  period  of  great  ed- 
ucational awakening  in  the  Middle  West. 
In  formulating  and  directing  the  school 
thought  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
Arnold  Tompkins  played  an  important 
part.  In  Indiana,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life,  he  left  an  impress  deep  and 
permanent.  No  other  man  has  done  more 
than  Arnold  Tompkins  for  Indiana 
schools.  We  mourn  his  untimely  death, 
but  we  rejoice  that  we  have  known  him 
and  been  influenced  by  his  teaching  and 
his  personality. 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  Patrons  of  the  Educator-.Tournal: 

We  hereby  acknowledge  our  thanks  for 
the  liberal  patronage  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  teachers  throughout  Indi- 
ana. It  pays  best  to  push  an  educational 
Journal  solely  upon  Its  merits,  as  it  is  clear- 
ly evident  that  there  is  a  decided  reaction 
against  unprofessional  propositions,  which 
are  made  for  the  pui*pose  of  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions from  the  country  teachers  espe- 
cially. We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  these  teachers  realize 
that  inferior  articles  are  generally  sold  by 
means  of  worthless  premiums.  Our  circula- 
tion has  been  more  than  doubled  in  Vigo 
•County,  and  we  have  made  substantial  gains 
in  many  other  progressive  counties  of  Indl- 
.•ana.     We  were  quite  fortunate  in  securing 


the  services  of  Miss  Kate  Moran  as  a  contrib- 
utor, as  she  has  been  principal  of  the  Train- 
ing School  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  for 
nine  years.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  articles  from  other  members  of 
the  State  Normal  faculty,  as  their  students 
have  favored  us  with  veiT  cordial  support 
We  are  pleased  to  state  in  this  connection 
that  we  are  also  indebted  to  the  other  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Indiana  for  their 
spirit  of  fairness,  as  a  large  majority  of 
their  students  have  been  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  Educator- Journal. 

We  request  the  patience  of.  some  of  o\k 
patrons  as  we  are  obliged  to  begin  several 
hundred  subscriptions  with  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  as  our  September  issue 
was  entirely  exhausted  several  weeks  ago. 
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Intelligent  teachers  and  wide-awake  adver- 
tisers are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  ranks 
with  the  leading  educational  Journals  in  the 
United  States  as  to  circulation. 


Miss  Helen  Rose  will  continue  as  princi- 
pal of  the  Ireland  schools.  She  received  her 
B.  A.  degree  from  Indiana  University  in 
1900. 


Miss  Ally  Compton,  assistant  principal  of 
the  West  Newton  high  school,  is  a  graduate 
of  Wilmington  College  at  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
She  is  strongly  recommendeu  :)y  Prof.  A.  J. 
Brown,  president  of  the  above-named  insti- 
tution, to  whom  she  is  indebted  for  her  pres- 
ent position.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  schools  of  Indiana. 


Pope  wrote    Judiciously    when    he    said: 
"Men   must    be   taught   as    if    you    taught 

them  not, 
And   things    unknown    proposed   as    things 

forgot." 


The  A'igo  County  Teachers'  Institute 
opened  August  28th  with  a  large  attendance. 
County  Superintendent  Grosjean  re-engaged 
the  instructors  of  last  year,  by  request  of 
the  teachers.  Dr.  H.  W.  Elson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  charge  of  the  history,  and  Miss 
Bessie  B.  Rogers,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  had 
cluirge  of  the  primary  work. 


Dr.  D.  A.  Rothrock,  Junior  professor  of 
nuithematics  in  Indiana  University,  was 
mamea  to  Miss  Grace  Shirley,  of  Shoals, 
September  12th.  They  are  graduates  of  In- 
diana University  and  are  popular  in  both 
social  and  educational  circles. 


Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Dean,  who  has  been  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
is  teacher  of  the  fifth  year  in  the  West  New- 
ton schools.  After  graduating  from  the 
West  Newton  high  school  she  was  connected 
with  the  Mooresville  schools  for  three  years. 
She  is  regarded  as  a  very  successful  teachei*, 
and  is  to  be  commended  for  her  professional' 
aspirations.  She  expects  to  specialize  in 
literature  in  Indiana  University  with  view 
to  becoming  a  teacher  in  some  city  high 
school  or  college. 


The  Census  Bureau  at  W^ashington  has 
Just  published  as  a  bulletin  an  analysis  by 
Prof.  Walter  T.  Wilcox,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, of  the  census  statistics  relating  to 
teachers.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  reports  find  that  there  is  an  average  of 
one  teacher  to  every  seventy-one  pupils. 
The  supply  of  teachers  in  proportion  to 
scliool  population  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  tliirty  years,  and  teachers  exceed 
the  total  number  of  clergymen,  lawyers  and 
physicians.  In  1900  Nevada  had  the  largest 
proportional  number  of  teachers;  Vermont 
ranked  second,  Maine  third,  and  Iowa 
fourth. 


It  was  Ruskin  who  said:  '*There  is  only 
one  care  for  the  public  distress  and  that  is 
public  education." 


Miss  Mary  E.  Beck,  Hope,  Ind.,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  7B  grade  in  the  Columbus/  schools. 
She  receives  fifty-flve  dollars  per  month, 
and  has  been  a  student  in  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  school.  Like  many  otlier  progres- 
sive teachers  she  subscribed  for  the  Educa- 
tor-Journal and  Kllngensmith's  Manual  for 
tlie  Indiana  Readers. 


Supt.  R.  A.  Randall,  Plymouth  schools, 
has  entered  upon  his  second  3'ear's  work 
there  with  very  encpu raging  prospects.  The 
instructors  in  the  high  school  are  as  follows: 
J.  T.  Nuttall,  A.  B.,  principal  (Northwestern 
University),  Science;  Emma  Chesney,  A.  M. 
(Michigan  University),  Latin  and  Germdh; 
Alice  Meitz,  A.  B.  (Indiana  University), 
English;  Katharine  Preston,  A.  B.  (Michi- 
gan University),  History  and  Mathematics; 
R.  A.  Randall,  B.  S.,  M.  Pd.  (Michigan  Uni- 
versity, Normal  College),  Mathematics. 


•*The  Spectator"  is  the  name  of  the  first 
annual  issued  by  the  seniors  of  the  Angola 
high  school.  It  is  attractive  throughout, 
and  reflects  much  credit  upon  Supt.  H.  H. 
Keep  and  his  co-workers  in  the  high  school. 


The  new  course  of  study  for  the  Ham- 
mond schools,  by  Supt.  C.  M.  McDaniel, 
should  attract  much  attention,  as  it  has 
been  prepared  with  considerable  care.  His 
teachers  will   find  it  most  suggestive   and 
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helpful,  and  we  are  certain  that  many  other 
city  superintendents  can  derive  benefit  by 
giving  it  a  careful  perusal. 


Miss  Golie  Stucker,  formerly  a  teacher  at 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  is  now  in  charge  of  Dis- 
trict No.  12,  in  Pike  Township,  Marion 
County.  She  has  quite  a  number  of  college 
<iredits,  and  is  strongly  recommended  both 
as  student  and  teacher. 


Prof.  Isaac  Cripe,  principal  of  the  West 
Newton  schools,  will  completie  his  course  at 
Indiana  University  in  1906.  The  schools 
under  his  supervision  have  opened  auspi- 
ciously. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Chenoweth,  principal  of  the 
Valley  Mills  schools,  has  a  most  creditable 
record  as  student  in  Butler  College,  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  will  prove  himself 
a  very  successful  teacher. 


Miss  Rosa  Haworth,  primary  teacher  in 
the  West  Newton  schools,  attended  the 
summer  session  of  the  Teachers*  College  in 
Columbia  University.  She  deserves  a  de- 
sirable position  in  the  public  schools  of  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Indiana. 


Prof.  E.  H.  Pritchard,  formerly  principal 
of  the  West  Newton  schools,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Acton. 


Miss  Julia  Fried,  of  the  Indiana  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Normal  Training 
School,  Indianapolis,  was  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Monroe  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute at  Bloomington.  Her  co-workers  were 
Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  Dr.  Wm.  Lowe  Bryan,  Dr. 
Edwin  II.  Hughes,  Robt.  J.  Aley,  and  Mrs. 
Virginia  Carr  Dearborn.  Miss  Fried  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  primary  te&chers  in 
Indiana,  and  we  hope  that  she  may  secure 
many  institute  engagements  for  next  year, 
as  the  teachers  have  been  delighted  with 
her  work  in  various  counties.  She  spent 
the  summer  at  Bethany  Park  in  charge  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Mission  for  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Quite  a  number  of  boys  and  girls . 
from  Indianapolis  were  under  her  direction, 
and  her  work  was  highly  commended  by  the 
management  of  the  Fresh  Air  Mission  Bu- 
reau. 


Prof.  Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  head  of  the 
biological  department  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, has  suffered  intensely  from  injuries  re- 
ceived while  packing  up  the  equipment  of 
the  University's  biological  station  at  Wi- 
nona Lake.  He  was  lifting  a  barrel  when 
a  ligament  in  his  back  was  torn  loose. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Mainwaring.  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a 
course  in  bacteriology  and  pathology  in  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine.  At 
the  last  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  the  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examination  and  Regis- 
tration gave  official  recognition  to  the  two 
years'  course  in  medicine  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


Miss  Eva  Stewart,  who  completed  the 
Teachers*  Course  in  the  Marion  Normal  Col- 
lege, will  teach  in  the  Versailles  schools. 
She  kindly  assisted  us  in  extending  the  cir- 
culation o^  the  Educator- Journal  in  Ripley 
County. 


After  the  resignation  of  Miss  Bertlia  B. 
Lee,  Greensburg,  Iiid.,  as  assistant  princi- 
pal of  the  Bourbon  high  school,  on  account 
of  serious  illness,  Miss  Delia  Honnold,  Kan- 
sas, 111.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  latter  is  a  graduate  of  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  success  of  Mr. 
S.  D.  Kiger,  manager  for  Kiger  &  Co.,  139 
W.  Market  street,  Indianapolis,  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  never  heard  his  busi- 
ness methods  called  in  question.  He  has  the 
confidence  of  the  county  superintendents 
and  the  patronage  of  trustees  throughout 
Indiana.  Be  it  said  to  his  honor  that  he 
does  not  cater  to  those  school  officials  who 
expect  concessions.  Mr.  Kiger  was  bom  in 
Union  County,  Ind..  in  1806,  and  was  reared 
on  a  farm.  After  graduating  from  the  com- 
mon schools  he  attended  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, at  Lexington,  Ky.  He  attended  the 
National  Normal  University,  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  for  two  years,  after  which  he  taught 
•school  for  five  years.  He  represented  as 
salesman  a  hardware  implement  company 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  for  six  years,  and  traveled 
for  two  years  for  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.     Five  years  ago  he  estab- 
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lisbed  a  school  supply  department  in  Indi- 
anapolis with  J.  D.  Adams  &  Co.,  but  on 
July  26th  he  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self. We  bespeak  for  him  a  liberal  patron- 
agre,  as  we  have  had  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  observe  his  business  methods. 


The  teachers  of  Knox  county  at  the  re- 
cent institute  presented  County  Superintend- 
ent Alsop  with  an  elegant  gold  watch  as  a 
slight  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ex- 
cellent work.  Supt.  Hamilton,  of  Vincennes, 
made  the  presentation  speech  in  a  happy 
and  humorous  manner. 


The  instructors  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
City  Institute  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Sy- 
racuse, N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  both  Indiana  men. 
Three  Indiana  men  have  important  positions 
in  the  Cleveland  schools.  J.  A.  McGilvrey 
is  principal  of  the  Normal  school,  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  has  cliarge  of  the  Nature  Study,  and 
Joseph  Johnson  is  teacher  of  history  in  the 
Westside  high  school. 


Sylvester  H.  Hall,  of  Covington,  and 
Walter  Brown,  of  Bloom  field,  were  the  in- 
structors in  the  Switzerland  County  Insti- 
tute. The  reports  from  the  institute  are 
flattering.  The  attendance  was  larger  and 
the  interest  greater  than  ever  before. 


The  Monroe  County  Institute,  held  the 
week  beginning  September  11th,  was  unus- 
ually successful.  For  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Avork  the  institute  was  divided  into  sec- 
tious.  Interesting  and  profitable  work  was 
given  to  the  primary  teacher,  the  advanced 
teachers,  the  high  school  instructors,  and 
the  school  officials.  The  rej^ular  workers 
were  Pres.  E.  B.  Bryan,  Miss  Julia  Fried, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Carr  Dearborn,  and  Prof. 
Robert  J.  Aley.  President  W.  L.  Bryan,  E. 
H.  Hughes  and  State  Superintendent  Cotton 
gave  a  number  of  inspiring  addresses.  The 
county  commencement  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  address  being  given  by 
Pres.  Hughes.  No  county  in  the  State  has 
surpassed  Monrpe  in  the  gi'owth  in  profes- 
sional spirit  in  the  last  three  years.  Super- 
intendent   Buzzaird    deserves    the    greatest 


credit,  for  he  has  put  his  soul  into  the  work. 
Keep  your  eye  on  Monroe  County,  for  she 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 


We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Miss  Caroline  Creese  Pelham,  of  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  has  prepared  a  most  instructive 
and  interesting  lecture  on  "The  New  Har- 
mony Communities,"  which  will  be  very 
helpful  to  the  teachers  in  their  Reading  Cir- 
cle study.  It  ought  to  be  heard  by  every 
city  an^  township  institute  in  the  State. 
Miss  Pelham  is  an  accomplished  lady  and  a 
delightful  speaker.    Write  to  her  for  terms. 


"Believe  nothing  against  another  but  on 
good  authority;  nor  report  what  may  hurt 
another,  unless  it  be  a  greater  hurt  to  con- 
ceal it." 


Prof.  J.  B.  Fagan,  Goodland  schools,  re- 
ports a  very  pleasant  summer  in  the  North- 
west Normal  School,  at  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
had  charge  of  the  work  in  psychology, 
pedagogy  and  literature  there.  On  his  re- 
turn he  visited  Salt  Lake  City  and  Colorado 
Springs. 


The  annual  catalogue  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity shows  that  fifty-nine  students  from  In- 
dianapolis were  in  attendance  during  the 
past  year.  The  remainder  of  Marion  Coun- 
ty was  represented  by  sixteen  students. 


Prof.  W.  B.  Stookey,  a  former  superin- 
tendent at  McCordsville,  has  been  chosen 
director  of  manual  training  in  the  scKools 
at  Niagara  Falls. 


Glenn  James,  class  of  1905  at  Indiana 
Univel'slty,^goe8  to  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
ture College  as  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


Professor  O.  E.  Glenn,  *01,  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  Indiana  University  1902-03, 
Ph.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  *05,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Professor  Glenn  also  be- 
comes associate  editor  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Monthly. 


Prof.  R.  B.  Duff,  who  was  recently  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Gosport 
school,  graduated  from  De  Pauw  College  of 
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New  Albanj-  in  1892,  and  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity' In  1899.  He  tanglit  r.everal  years 
in  the  country  and  viliage  s»*liooIs,  tliree 
years  as  principal  of  the  Paragon  schools, 
one  as  principal  at  Thorntown,  and  last 
year  was  principal  at  Gas  City.  He  re- 
signed the  last  named  position  to  accept  the 
superintendency  at  Gosport. 


Dr.  Wm.  E.  Smyser,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
College;  Dr.  W.  N.  Ferris,  of  the  Ferris  In- 
stitute, Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude W-  Strang,  of  Terre  Haute,  were  the 
instructors  at  the  Parke  County  Teachers' 
Institute. 


Prof.  Ross  Lockridge,  principal  of  the 
Peru  high  school,  was  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  study  law  and  act  as 
libi»rian  at  the  State  University  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Prof.  Wm.  Coughlan  will  serve  In 
his  place  during  the  year. 


Indiana  University  has  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  furnish  members  of  the 
faculty  of  other  institutions.  Among  tl^ose 
recently  selected  by  other  institutions  is 
Roy  H.  Perring,  assistant  professor  of  Ger- 
man, who  was  elected  head  professor  of 
modern  languages  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa. 


"Vigilance  is  watching  opportunity;  tact 
and  daring  is  seizing  opportunity;  force  and 
persistence  is  crowding  opportunity  to  its 
utmost  possible  achievement;  these  are  the 
martial  virtues  which  command  success." 


E.  E.  Fry,  of  Rushville,  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Rushville  high 
school.  Prof.  Fry  is  a  graduate  of  Wabash 
College  and  has  taught  eleven  years,  his 
last  position  having  been  that  of  instructor 
in  science  in  the  Rushville  high  school. 


The  Clinton  schools  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition itnder  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Wm. 
F.  Clarke.  The  teaching  corps  numbers 
nineteen ;  of  these,  five  are  graduates  of  nor- 
mal schools,  three  are  college  graduates, 
two  have  spent  two  years  or  more  at  col- 
lege, and  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  remainder 
have  had  some  professional  training.  Many 
of  the  children  are  foreign-born,  belonging 
to  the  miners  at  Clinton.    They  enter  school 


without  knowing  a  word  of  English,  conse- 
quently much  time  is  given  to  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  iiistniction. 


In  a  recent  lecture  given  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Andrews,  before  the  Cook  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  he  gave  precedence  to  the  devel- 
opment of  will  power  in  pupils  over  intel- 
lectual training.  "Gush  and  Grind"  was 
the  topic  of  his  lecture.     He  said  In  part: 

"When  I  refer  to  *gU8h*  in  teaching,  I 
mean  where  there  are  no  attempts  made  to 
have  the  child  do  something  that  he  may 
not  want  or  like  to  do,"  said  Dr.  Andrews. 
"If  you  allow  the  pupil  to  do  only  what  he 
likes  to  do,  you  are  giving  that  child  a  thin 
and  narrow  training. 

"The  most  important  precept  in  education 
is  will  power.  It  is  even  more  important 
than  intellectual  training.  The  splendor  of 
having  a'  strong  will  is  great.  Rivet  the 
pupil  for  a  time  on  studies  for  which  he 
may  have  a  dislike,  and  you  will  tend  to 
give  the  child  an  all-round  development  and 
strengthen  his  will." 


William  A.  Alexander,  assistant  librarian 
of  Indiana  University,  has  been  elected 
registrar  of  Swarthmore  College,  of  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Swain  is  president.  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Brooks,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, is  professor  of  economics  in  the  same 
institution. 


"Keep  pushing;'  *tis  wiser  than  sitting 
aside  and  sighing  and  watching  and  waiting 
the  tide.  In  life's  earnest  battle  they  only 
prevail  who  dally  march  onward  and  never 
say  fail." 


Frederick  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York,  has 
announced  tliat  he  will  this  fall  give  Yale 
the  second  dormitory  for  its  Sheffield  scien- 
tific school.  This  will  be  like  the  dormitory 
he  gave  two  years  ago  and  will  cost  ^1,000,- 
•000.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  grraduated  from  the 
Sheffield  scientific  school  in  '76. 


Prof.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  of  the  English 
department  of  West  Virginia  University,  in 
a  lecture  to  the  trustees  of  Montgomery 
County,  advised  that  all  male  teachers  who 
use  tobacco,  and  female  teachers  who  chew 
gum,  should  be  placed  on  the  blacklist. 
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Everett  D.  Simpson,  of  Rushville,  has 
been  selected  as  principal  of  the  colored 
schools  of  Bloomington. 


Miss  Daisy  Thomas  and  W.  T.  Stratton, 
of  Jay  County,  were  married  Augnist  20th. 
Both  parties  are  Indiana  teachers. 


Charles  A.  Isaacs,  '05  Indiana  University, 
has  been  elected  instructor  In  mathematics 
at  the  Washington  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Pullman,  Washington. 


Miss  Effie  Coleman,  of  Rushville,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Pliilippines,  where 
she  is  dean  of  women  in  the  Philippine  Nor- 
mal at  Alanlla,  has  shipped  a  large  number 
of  books  to  the  school.  She  purchased  the 
books  in  New  York  and  expended  9i»000  for 
them.  She  expects  to  resume  her  work  in 
the  Philippines  in  October. 


Prof.  Benson  Oliphant,  of  the  Vlncennes 
schools,  lias  the  sympathy  of  a  host  of  teach- 
ers in  his  recent  severe  bereavement — ^the 
loss  of  bis  wife. 


.  Otto  T.  Geckeler,  '04  Indiana  University, 
has  been  elected  junior  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


"Believe,  live,  X>e  free.  The  ideal  is  in 
thyself,  the  impediment  too  is  in  thyself: 
the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee, 
couldst  thou  only  see." 


Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University,  says:  "Boys  who  smoke 
cigarettes  are  like  wormy  apples.  They 
: JK^  long  before  harvest  time.  They  rarely 
make  failures  in  after  life  because  they  do 
not  have  any  after  life.  The  boy  who  be- 
gins smoking  before  his  fifteenth  year  never 
enters  the  life  of  the  world.  When  the 
other  boys  are  taking  hold  of  the  world's 
work  he  Is  cpncerned  with  the  sexton  and 
undertaker." 


Pres.  David  Plemley,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal,  has  compiled  the  following  int^- 
esting  statistics.  The  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  all  workers,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren In  ftfty-flve  le«id!ng  manufacturing  iu- 


dustries  of  the  State  is  $502.92,  while  tlie 
average  annual  earnings  of  male  teachers 
for  the  same  year  is  only  $490.69. 


State  Superintendent  Cotton,  Prof.  B.  L. 
Payne,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Prof.  I. 
W.  Howerlth,  of  Valparaiso,  Instructed  the 
Porter  County  teachers  in  their  annual  insti- 
tute. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Stone,  president  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  C.  N.  Kendall,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  Fasset 
A.  Cotton,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  have  prepared 
the  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  in 
agriculture  to  be  used  in  the  township  and 
town  high  schools  and  the  township  con- 
solidated schools  of  the  State.  The  outline 
gives  work  in  agriculture  for  the  twelve 
grades  of  school.  The  work  In  the  first, 
second  and  third  years  will  be  to  connect 
the  regular  school  lessons  with  common  ob- 
jects with  which  the  pupil  is  familiar,  using, 
for  example,  the  names  of  domestic  animals, 
farm  crops,  trees,  flowers,  weeds,  common 
birds,  insects  and  animals  in  language 
work. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  in  addition 
to  the  continuation  of  the  work  already  be- 
gun, soil  study  and  seed  germination  will  be 
taken  hp.  Students  will  learn  what  birds 
and  Insects  are  harmful  and  what  benefi- 
cial, and  physical  geography  studied. - 

The  study  of  elementary  agriculture  as 
such  is  to  begin  In  ,the  sixth  year,  the  teach- 
er having  a  special  text-book  for  this  work, 
the  pupil  referring  to  this  text  and  continu- 
ing the  outdoor  study  of  physical  phenom- 
ena in  the  light  of  the  theoretical  school 
lessons. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  birds, 
insects  and  wild  quadrupeds  will  be  studied 
in  their  relation  to  the  farmer.  The  study 
of  soil  types  especially  In  relation  to  mols-. 
ture  and  fertility  will  be  continued,  and  ex- 
periments will  be  given  illustrating  these 
relations.  Work  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  cropping,  horticulture,  dalrjring  and 
animal  industry  is  included,  all  of  these  re- 
quiring outdoor  work,  excursions  and  obser- 
vations. A  text-book  is  to  be  used  by  the 
pupil  these  two  years.  • 
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The  work  of  the  high  schools  .  will  be 
largely  the  correlation  of  the  regular  theo- 
retical science  work  with  the  practical  agri- 
cultural problems.  .  A  text-book  is  to  be 
used  here  also. 


"Love  truth,  but j>ardon  error.  The  mortal 
who  goes  astray  is  stfll  a  mortal  and  thy 
brother.  Be  wise  for  thyself  alone;  com- 
passionate for  him.  Achieve  thine  own  wel- 
fare by  blessing  others." 


The  State  of  Indiana  would  have  to  pay 
no  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools,  if  the  congressional  township  land 
had  not  been  sold  early  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  This  is  evident  from  the  condi-' 
tlons  in  Vanderburgh  County,  where  four 
schools  are  well  supported  by  the  income  of 
congressional  township  land  yet  unsold. 
The  land  is  in  township  8  south,  range  11 
west,  and  consists  of  309  acres,  the  rest  of 
the  land  lying  under  the  river.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  tracts,  each  tract  has  been 
improved  by  the  school  trustee  and  has  on 
it  a  well-built,  modern  eight-room  two-story 
farm  house,  a  good  barn  and  commodious 
out  buildings.  Each  year  the  land  is  rented 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  combined  rent 
of  the  four  farms  now  amounts  to  more 
than  ^,000  a  year,  which  is  sufficient  to 
give  each  school  a  nine  months*  term. 
Above  the  expense,  the  fund  is  now  accu- 
mulating a  surplus.  At  present  it  amounts 
to  about  $9,000. 


Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  one  of  the  best  known 
women  educators  in  the  country,  will  suc- 
ceed the  late  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  Mrs.  Young  began 
her  work  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  the  Chicago  schools,  at  a  salary  of  $25 
a  month.  She  received  one  promotion  after 
another  until  she  was  made  lecturer  in 
pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  position  she  still  holds. 


Carlyle   wrote:    "Not   what   I   have   but 
what  I  do  is.  my  kingdom." 


field,  Ind.,  were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  sister,  in  Danville,  September  5th. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Chicago.  The  bride  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and  of  Indiana 
University.  She  has  been  a  very  successful 
teacher  in  the  State  for  several  years. 


Miss  Jamie  Deming,  teacher  of  science  in 
the  Shelbyville  schools,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School. 


Edward  Morris  has  purchased  the  historic- 
Harvard  homestead  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
England.  The  old  house  was  erected  by 
the  ancestors  of  John  Harvard,  founder  of 
Harvard  University.  Marie  Corelli,  the 
English  novelist,  was  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Morris  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Morris  has 
not  yet  decided  what  disposition  he  will 
make  of  the  property.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
remaining  examples  of  old  English  archi- 
tecture in  Stratford. 


"He  who   speaks  well  of  others   speaks 
well  of  himself." 


Columbus  is  not  the  only  town  in  the 
State  where  Cupid  is  getting  in  his  work. 
Recently  Miss  Helen  Powell,  of  the  New- 
castle schools,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
James  Baker.  Miss  Coralyn  Brown  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Baker. 


Prof.  Roy  H.  Perring,  assistant  professor 
of  German  in  Indiana  University,  has  been  ■ 
elected  head  professor  of  modern  languages 
in  Grinnell  College,  Grlnnell,  la.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  University  and  taught 
there  several  years.  Last  year  he  was  a 
graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


"The  world  is  getting  better,  it  is  proceed- 
ing. It  has  always  been .  doing  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place." 


Mr.  John  Wilfred  Broomell,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Catherine  Belle  Mills,  of  Plain- 


The  country  school  consolidation  plan, 
which  originate"  in  Delaware  County,  was 
fully  exemplified  at  the  State  Fair.  In  the 
educational  department  the  i;$chooI  consoli- 
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dation  scheme  was  explained  in  full  at  the 
request  of  educators  from  various  parts  of 
the  State.  The  exhibit  consisted  largely  of 
photographs  and  maps  explanatory  of  con- 
solidation methods.  , 


Some  changes  and  additions  were  made 
in  the  faculty  of  the  Central  Normal  College 
at  Danville.  Prof.  Fred  Luscomb  succeeds 
Prof.  Fred  Kollmyer  in  the  music  depart- 
ment. Solon  Enloe  is  in  charge  of  the  law 
course,  having  as  his  assistants  Judge 
Thomas.  Cofer,  of  the  Hendricks  Circuit 
Court,  and  several  attorneys  of  the  Danville 
bar,  who  will  give  special  instructions  along 
various  lines  and  deliver  special  lectures. 
Miss  Pauline  Hllliard  has  charge  of  the 
work  in  rhetoric.  A  new  department  is  the 
addition  of  a  class  in  telegraphy  in  charge 
of  James  Dalton. 


Dr.  Albert  Homberg,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  lias  been  selected  as 
assistant  of  chemistry  at  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Dr.  Wm.  A.  Stechell,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  botany  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  making  some  interesting 
experiments  recently.  He  has  shown  that 
the  process  of  regeneration  may  be  con- 
trolled in  plant  life  by  controlling  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  nutrition  in  the  plant. 
He  made  i)uds  grow  where  they  had  not 
grown  before,  and  made  the  buds  at  the 
end  of  the  plant,  which  had  been  the  strong- 
est under  normal  conditions,  dwindle  away. 


'There  is  no  impossibility  to  him  who 
stands  prepared  to  conquer  everything;  the 
fearful  are  the  falling." 


Pres.  Bryan,  of  Franklin  College,  served 
as  chief  oratoj:  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
high  school  building  at  Columbus. 


Prof.  Cliarles  Keller,  priuclpal  of  the  Bra- 
zil high  school,  and  Miss  Katherine  Rogers, 
a  teacher  in  the  Brazil  schools,  were  married 
September  0th. 


Prof.  Lambert  M.  Baker,  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Sullivan  high  school,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
to  accept  a  similar  position.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  University  and  was  for- 
merly principal  of  the  Veedersburg  high 
school. 


Dr.  John  P.  Branner,  acting  pn»sldent  of 
Stanford  University,  in  his  annual  address 
to  the  incoming  freshman  class,  gave  the 
new  students  a  serious  talk  on  the  wrong 
of  extravagance  in  their  college  life.  He 
bandied  the  fraternity  question  "without 
gloves,"  and  warned  them  against  the  prob- 
ability of  being  rushed  into  a  fraternity  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  look  over  the  ground 
and  know  what  they  are  getting  into. 


Miss  Laura  Samson,  a  teacher  in  the 
Evansville  schools,  and  John  A.  Andereon, 
a  business  man  of  that  city,  were  married 
September  Gth  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Evansville. 


The  marriage  of  Prof.  William  Andrews, 
principal  of  the  Mitchell  hig|i  school,  and 
Miss  India  Poland,  of  Cloverdale,  was 
solemnized  September  6th. 


'•Rise!  If  the  past  detain  you, 

Her  sunshine  and  storms  forget; 
No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  you 

As  those  of  a  vain  regret; 
Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  ever: 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away, 
Nor  look  back,  save  to  learn  the  lesson 

Of  a  nobler  strife  today." 


The  Bourbon  schools  opened  September 
4th  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  E.  B. 
Rizer.  The  board  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  room  to  meet  the  growing  con- 
ditions and  established  a  primary  ward  for 
the  fiouth  side  of  the  town  and  arranged 
an  additional  room  for  the  high  school.  The 
board  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
services  of  Miss  Bertha  Lee,  of  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  to 
teach  English  and  Latin  in  the  high  school. 
The  school  spirit  in  Bourbon  is  excellent. 


"The  proof  that  a  man  is  a  master  is  that 
men  come  to  think  with  him  ten  years 
later." 
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The  Steuben  County  Institute  was  held 
Aug^ust  28th  to  September  1st  Mrs.  Emma 
Mont.  McRae  and  Dr.  Sherman  L.  Davis 
were  the  instructors.  Pres.  W.  l«.  Bryan,  of 
Indiana  University,  dedicated  the  new  hJgh 
school  building  on  the  afternoon  of  August 
31st.  He  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  Mr.  J.  W.  Cravens,  regis- 
trar of  Indiana  University,  gave  his  inter- 
esting lecture  on  that  institution. 


The  Borden  Institute  entered  upon  its 
eighteenth  year  September  19th,  with  Prof. 
Wm.  W.  Borden  as  president,  and  Prof.  J. 
O.  Engleman  as  principal.  With  its  strong 
faculty,  the  school  has  every  chance  for  a 
good  year.  Borden  Institute  affords  the  stu- 
dents of  Clark  and  adjacent  counties  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  prepare  for  entrance 
to  the  higher  colleges. 


The  Anderson  public  schools  opened  Sep- 
tember 11th,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
J.  B.  Pearcy.  The  attendance  is  gooU  and 
everything  seems  favorable  to  the  best  year 
in  the  history  of  the  schools. 


A  library  school  will  be  opened  Nov.  15, 
1905,  in  the  Winona  Technical  Institute  at 
Indianapolis.  This  school  will  afford  facili- 
ties for  the  proper  training  of  young  men 
and  women  desiring  to  fill  the  positions  of 
librarians  and  assistants.  The  school  will 
offer  one  year's  course  in  Library  Science. 
Much  of  the  .instruction  will  be  technical  and 
will  presuppose  a  good  general  education. 


It  was  Emerson  who  said:  "We  need  not 
fear  that  we  can  lose  anything  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  soul.  The  soui  may  be  trusted 
to  the  end." 


In  his  annual  report  to  the  board  of  re- 
gents, Pres.  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  said:  "I  regret  to  say  that  a 
vicious  custom,  not  unknown  in  the  business 
world,,  has  been  edging  its  way  into  this  uni- 
versity, and  into  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  is  what  is  popularly  known  as 
'graft.'  Officers  of  various  kinds  of  student 
organizations  which  expend  money  for  some 
object  have  been  tempted  to  make  contracts 


on  terms  which  allow  them  secretly  to 
pocket  a  commission.  It  is  just,  but  himen- 
table,  to  say  that  some  business  houses  and 
lecture  committees,  in  certain  cases,  have 
approached  these  officers  with  corrupt  propo- 
sitions, which  have  been  accepted. 

"The  university  senate  has  deemed  it  wise 
to  subject  the  financial  action  of  certain  stu- 
dent organizations  for  a  time  to  supervision 
of  a  committee.  To  permit  the  graft  would 
be  to  encourage  the  very  spirit  which  has 
been  poisoning  municipal  and  corporate  ad- 
ministrators in  so  many  ways." 


Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  superintendent 
training  department,  Normal  School,  St 
Cloud,  Minn.,  in  her  address  before  the 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  said:  "Co-opera- 
tion is  the  need  of  the  moment  ii  the  child 
is  to  be  benefited,  no  organized  force  in  the 
community  can  be  ignorant.  One  superin- 
tendent complains  that  the  club  woman  of 
his  region  'figures  prominently  Id  all  kinds 
of  social  reform  and  that  the  school  is  so 
convenient  to  her  hand,  that  she  has  turned 
her  pop  gun  upon  it.*  A  true  statement  of 
the  case  doubtless.  The  professional  teacher 
expects  a  periodical  peppering  from  the  pop 
guns  of  amateurs  ifrom  club,  shop  and  pul- 
pit But  where  is  the  superintendent  or 
teacher  who  has  the  skill  of  a  general,  to 
transform  pop  guns  into  cannon  and  then 
face  them  on  the  enemy?  The  woman's  club 
should  be  utilized,  as  should  every  other 
force,  to  further  right  public  sentiment  In  re- 
gard to  the  training  of  children — ^a  sentiment 
whose  absence  in  any  community  will  ren- 
der futile  the  work  of  the  most  enlightened 
corps  of  teachers." 


On  Sept.  12,  1905,  the  splendid  old  Vin- 
cennes  University  entered  upon  its  one  hun- 
dredth year.  The  regular  faculty,  except 
Aliss  Berry,  has  returned.  Her  work  will  be 
continued  by  Miss  Mary  Felton,  a  young 
woman  of  high  musical  attainments.  The 
business  school,  under  Prof.  Flint,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 


Miss  Flora  Broaddus,  of  ConnersvUle,  will 
spend  the  year  at  Indiana  University.  Her 
major  subject  is  English.  She  appreciates 
the  opportunity  of  working  under  Dr.  Samp- 
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son,  head  of  the  English  department.  Miss 
Broaddus  was  offered  a  position  to  do  de- 
partmental work  in  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
but  declined,  that  she  might  complete  her 
course  at  L  U. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Bronson,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railroad  Company, 
has  been  honored  by  the  appointment  of  the 
position  of  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  company.  Mr.  Bronson 
has  given  his  company  nearly  fifty-two  years 
of  fiiithful  service.  Mr.  S.  D.  McLeish  was 
appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  company.  It  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  such  an  able  man  available. 


The  many  friends  of  W.  P.  Burris  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  has  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  history  and  principles  of  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Prof. 
Burris  graduated  from  DePauw  University 
in  1891,  and  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Bluffton  schools  from  that  time  until  1897, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position 
at  Salem,  Ohio.  In  1900  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition at  Salem  to  pursue  graduate  studies 
in  philosophy  and  education  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia  universities.  He  received  the  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Harvard  in  1901  and  was  ap- 
pointed scholar  in  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  for  the  following  year.  He 
next  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Training  College  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
which  position  he  has  held  for  the  past  three 
years. 


The  University  of  Cincinnati,  in  addition 
to  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  graduate 
department,  already  includes  colleges  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry  and  engineering  (civil, 
electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical),  and 
definite  plans  are  now  formulated  for  the 
organization  of  a  teachers'  college  as  a  pro- 
fessional school  of  education.  Meanwhile 
the  work  of  this  department  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  several  professors  of  various  phases 
of  education.  The  public  school  authorities 
of  Cincinnati  are  lending  generous  support 
to  this  department  of  the  university  and 
have  placed  its  graduates  on  a  preferred  list 
of  those  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  Cin- 


cinnati schools.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  importance  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  university  is  obvious  enough, 
and  this  attempt  to  provide  better  teachers 
by  resting  their  professional  training  upon 
the  college  rather  than  the  high  school 
course,  is  one  which  will  be  watched  with 
Interest  throughout  the  country.  The  fact, 
also,  that  within  the  city,  considered  as  a 
unit,  a  Joint  board  of  the  public  school  and 
university  authorities,  acting  In  a  spirit  of 
heartiest  co-operation,  is  engaged  in  correlat- 
ing the  work  of  the  various  grades  of  schools 
of  the  city,  culminating  with  a  municipal 
university,  gives  to  Cincinnati  an  educa- 
tional position  as  enterprising  us  it  Is  unique. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Carr,  formerly  of  Anderson, 
Ind.,  made  his  salutatory  address  to  the  Day- 
tonians  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  8th.  He  im- 
pressed^ his  hearers  with  his  firm  belief  in 
the  progress  of  education  and  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  public  school  system.  Supt.  Carr 
has  been  received  very  kindly  by  the  citi- 
zens and  teachers  of  Dayton.  In  the  course 
of  time,  be  will  be  able  to  lift  the  Dayton 
schools  to  the  high  standard  possessed  by 
the  Anderson  schools. 


Moore's  Hill  College  opened  Tuesday,  Sept. 
19th,  with  four  new  members  of  the  faculty 
and  two  new  departments.  Prof.  F.  L.  Fag- 
ley,  recently  superintendent  of  the  Amelia, 
Ohio,  schools,  has  charge  of  the  normal  de- 
partment. Prof.  O.  R.  Ficken,  of  the  Ger- 
man Wallace  College,  Berea,  O.,  is  Instructor 
in  Latin  literature.  Miss  Gertrude  C.  Han- 
sel, formerly  instructor  in  violin  at  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Normal,  is  doing  similar  work 
at  Moore's  Hill.  Miss  Elizabeth  Webber,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Art  School,  has  control  of  the 
art  department. 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Or  F.  Patterson,  Bdinburg, 
Ind.,  returned  recently  from  a  trip  West. 
They  were  delighted  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Baxter,  French  Lick,  grad- 
uated from  Indiana  University  in  June,  and 
has  accepted  the  Department  of  English  in 
the  Union  City  high  school.  Her  work  is 
proving  most  satisfactory  to  Supt.  L.  N. 
Hines. 
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Prof.  Ghas.  Swain  Thomas,  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  Shortridge 
high  school,  Indianapolis,  and  Prof.  M.  W. 
Sampson,  of  Indiana  University,  will  pres- 
ently begin  a  course  of  thirty  lecturefe  at  In- 
dianapolis upon  tlie  diTima,  and  the  tuition 
fee  will  be  only  ten  dollars  ($10.00).  These 
lectures  will  be  given  on  Saturday,  begin- 
ning about  9:00  a.  m.  The  former  is  justly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
teachers  of  English  in  Indiana,  and  the  lat- 
ter has  a  national  reputation  because  of  his 
scholarship.  He  has  been  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Indiana  University  since  1893.  We 
bespeak  for  the  course  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age, and  hope  that  it  may  be  convenient  for 
quite  a  number  of  teachers  of  English  in 
the  towns  and  cities  near  Indianapolis  to 
take  the  entire  course.  Our  readers  desiring 
further  information  should  address  Prof. 
Clias.  Swain  Thomas,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 


Discussion— Lotus  D.  CJoffman,  Superintend- 
ent Connersville .  Schools;  Prof.  T.  C. 
Howe,  Butler  College;  John  A.  Wood,  Su- 
perintendent Laporte  Schools. 

General  Discussion. 

Friday,  November  10,  10  o'clock  a.  m.. 
Palm  Room. 
"Transfers    and    Tuition"— A.  O.  Neal,  Su- 
perintendent Madison  Schools. 
General  Discussion. 

Friday,  November  10,  1:30  p.  m..  Palm 
Room. 

"Is  the  Indiana  Truancy  Law  Successfully 
Enforced?" — County  Superintendent  Geo. 
H.  Tapy. 
General  Discussion.  ^ 

Oflicers.— H.  C.  Yount,  President,  Coving- 
ton, Ind.;  C.  G.  Schelke,  Secretary,  Madison, 
Ind.;  C.  L.  Kiser,  Treasurer,  Alexandria, 
Ind.;  A.  M.  Sweeney,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee,  IndianapoliSy  Ind. 


INDIANA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  autumn  term  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  and  College  of  Applied  Science,  at 
Muncie,  Ind.,  is  in  session  with  a  large  at- 
tendance. It  is  notable  thaf  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  the  students  are  young 
men,  who  are  entering  the  technical  course 
with  the  intention  of  equipping  themselves 
for  profitable  employment  of  a  higher  order. 
The  young  women  are  holding  to  the  courses 
for  teachers;  especially  are  they  interested 
in  the  kindergarten  appointments  and  other 
modern  means  of  becoming  distinguished 
teachers.  The  equipment  of  the  institution 
is  elegant,  the  courses  of  study  are  strictly 
modern,  the  expenses  are  low. 


PROGRAM  OP  THB  INDIANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

ladianapolis,  Claypool  Hotel,  November  9  and  10, 1905. 

Thursday,  November  9,  8  o'clock  p.  m..  As- 
sembly Room. 

Joint  Session  of  School  Boards  and  Town 
and  City  Superintendents. 

"A  State  Educational  Commission'* — Cliarles 
W.  Moores,  Vice-President  of  Indianapo- 
lis Board  of  School  Commissioners. 


PROGRAM  OP  TNB  SIXTBfiNTH  ANNUAL  MB6T- 

INQ  OP  TNB  TOWN  AND  CITY  SUPBRINTBND- 

BNTS'  ASSOCIATION  OP  INDIANA. 

Indianapolis,  Claypool  Hotel.  Noreaibor  9,  10  nad  11. 

1905. 

Thursday,  November  9,  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
Assembly  Room. 

.Joint  Session  of  School  Boards  and  Town 
and  City  Superintendents. 

'*A  State  Educational  Commission"— <3harle8 
W.  Moores,  Vice-President,  Indianapolis 
Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Discussion — Lotis  D.  Coflfman,  Superintend- 
ent   Connersville    Schools;    Prof.    T.    C. 
Howe,  Butler  College;  John  A.  Wood,  Su- 
perintendent Laporte  Schools. 
Friday,  November  10,  8:30  a.  m.,  Assem- 
bly Room. 

"The  Relation  of  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training" — Wilhelmina  Seegmiller,  Su- 
pervisor of  Drawing,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools. 

General  Discussion. 

"Eiigll«h  in  the  Elementary  Grades"— Su- 
perintendent Prank  W.  Cooley,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

General  Discussion. 
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Friday.  November  10,  2  p.  m.,  Assem- 
bly Room. 
Address — "Some  Minor  Problems  In  Super- 
Intending** — Superintendent  J.  M.    Green- 
wood, Kansas  City,  Mo. 
General  Discussion. 

Friday,  November  10,  8  p.  m..  Assem- 
bly Room. 
Address — "Some  Major  Problems  in  Super- 
intending"— Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kan- 
sas City. 
Saturday,  November  11,  8:30  a.  m., 
Assembly  Room. 
Informal  Discussion  of  topics  selected  from 
lists  submitted  on  program. 
Officers— <3.  M.  McDanlel,  President;  B.  F. 
Moore,  Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


PROQRAM  OP  TNB  MATHBMATiCAL  SECTION  OP 
THE  8TATB  TBACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.  1905. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  to  be  held  at 
Indianapolis  in  December,  1905: 

1.  "The  High   School's  Portion  of  Higher 

Mathematics." — Prof.  D.  A.  Rothrock, 
IncUana  University. 

2.  **Teaching    versus    Instructing." — Prof. 

John  C.  Stone,  Michigan  State  Normal 
College. 

3.  "In  what  grade  should  the  child  begin 

the  study  of  Algebra,  and  how  inten- 
sively shou/d  the  subject  be  pursued?" 
— Supt.  George  L.  Roberts,  Muncie, 
Jnd.  Iieaders  of  Discussion:  Frank- 
lin S.  Hoyt,  Asst  Supt.  Grammar 
Schools,  Indianapolis;  Charles  J. 
Waits,  Prin.  Terre  Haute  High 
School. 

4.  "How  can  High  School  Mathematics  bet- 

ter  prepare    for   the    study    of    Sci- 
ence, and  what  material  can  Science 
contribute  to  the  study  of  High  School 
Mathematics?" — W.  A.  Fiske,  Teacher 
of  Science,    Richmond   High   School. 
Leaders    of  "Discussion:     Julius    R. 
Meyer,     Principal     Lafayette     High 
School;    John    J.    Mitchell,    Principal 
Logansport  High  School. 
This  program  was  prepared  early  so  that 
those  who  were  to  be  on  the  program  might 
Uare  sufficient  time  for  careful  preparation, 


and  in  order  that  all  teachers  of  mathemat- 
ics in  the  State  might  have  a  cliance  to  think 
over  the  topics  before  coming  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  topics 
in  the  program  involve  some  of  the  most 
important  problems  which  are  now  facing 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics.  The  dis- 
cussions will  be  of  interest  to  grade  teach- 
ers, high  school  teachers,  and  teachers  in 
the  colleges,  because  all  three  fields  of  work 
are  concerned. 

We  want  all  teachers  of  mathematics  In 
the  State  to  study  the  topics  in  this  program, 
and  to  come  to  this  meeting  prepared  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  discussions.  Make  it  a 
point  to  attend. 

JAMES  F.  MILLIS,  Indianapolis, 
KATE  M.  MEEK,  Marion, 
THOS.  W.  RECORDS,  Bvansville,- 
Executive  Committee. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  fall  term  at  Indiana  University 
opened  with  an  increased  attendance  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  enrollment  for  the 
year  will  be  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
hundred. 

There  are  many  new  faces  in  the  faculty 
this  term.  Miss  Lillian  Berry,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  has  "been  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  she  will  spend  in 
'postgraduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Her  place  will  be  taken  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Sturtevant,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  J.  L.  Hancock 
will  be  a  new  instructor  in  this  department. 
Dr.  Albert  Kuersteiner,  head  professor  of 
romance  languages,  and  who  has  been  ab- 
sent for  the  past  year  in  Spain  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  will  return  about  October  Ist.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  Professor  Walter  T.  Peirce, 
of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  department. 
Prof.  Roy  H.  Perring.  of  the  German  depart- 
ment, spent  the  year  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  work  here  was  taken 
by  Prof.  Gottfried  Lehman,  a  graduate  of 
Leipsic.  The  work  in  physical  training  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  same  corps  of  instruc- 
tors with  the  eiception  of  that  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  Mr.  Home  is  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  and  his  work  in 
football  will  be  in  charge  of  "Jummy"  Shel- 
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don,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago.  Assistant 
physical  director,  Zora  G.  Clevenger  and 
Miss  Mary  Roddy,  spent  the  sninmer  at 
Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York,  where  they 
took  special  work  in  the  physical  training 
department.  Miss  Maxwell,  head  of  the  phys- 
ical training  department  for  women,  spent 
the  summer  in  special  work  in  Boston.  Mr. 
May  and  Mr.  Mathers,  of  the  department  of 
chemistry,  will  spend  the  year  in  advanced 
study,  and  Dr.  Sherman  Davis,  who  was 
away  last  year  on  a  leave  of  absence,  will 
return  as  associate  professor  of  chemistry. 
One  of  the  new  assistants  in  the  department 
of  English  is  George  E.  Teter,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  chiss  1905.  Professor  Ernest 
O.  Holland,  of  the  Louisville  schools,  will 
have  work  in  the  department  of  education. 

The  department  of  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology is  a  new  one  and  is  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Manwaring,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  school  of  medicine  was  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1903,  and  its  progress 
has  been  steady  from  the  start.  Word  has 
Just  been  received  that  the  work  here  has 
been  granted  full  recognition  by  the  Illinois 
medical  board.  This  recognition  was  granted 
by  the  Indiana  Board  of  Medical  Examina- 
tion and  Registration  last  July  and  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  inquiries  Indicate  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  students  in 
medicine  here  this  year. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  term,  which 
closed  Friday,  Sep.  8th,  went  far  beyond  ex- 
pectations. A  unique  plan  was  adopted  this 
year  for  the  sunmier  term.  Since  1890  the 
summer  term  consisted  of  six  weeks.  This 
'  year  there  were  two  terms  of  six  weeks 
each,  making  a  continuous  term  of  twelve 
weeks.  There  was  an  entire  change  of  fac- 
ulty for  the  second  half.  The  enrollment  for 
the  first  half  was  six  hundred  and  the  at- 
tendance for  the  second  half  exceeded  three 
hundred. 

In  a  material  way  the  students  see  many 
changes  this  term.  The  students'  building, 
which  will  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  ready  for  its  red-tile  roof  and  its 
tower  for  the  chimes  Is  being  erected.  The 
ten  buildings  of  the  university  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  janitors  for  several  weeks  and 
the  seventy-acre  campus  was  being  made 
more  beautiful  by  the  gardener. 

The  architects  for  the  new  library  build- 


ing will  have  the  revised  plans  ready  for  bid- 
ders the  latter  part  of  this  month.  The  last 
legislature  appropriated  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  building,  and  the  bids 
on  the  original  plans  exceeded  this  amount 
The  architects  are  preparing  modified  plans 
and  these  call  for  a  Gtothic  structure,  stone, 
red-tile  roof,  fire-proof  and  space  for  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes. 

The  unusually  large  demand  for  graduates 
of  Indiana  University  for  educational  and 
business  positions  has  almost  exhausted  the 
supply.  In  many  instances  the  authorities 
have  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  numer- 
ous requests.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
have  been  in  a  large  number  of  institutes 
this  summer  and  they  report  that  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  will  send  an  increased  num- 
ber to  the  University  this  fall.  Among  ^ose 
who  addressed  county  institutes  this  season 
were  President  William  L.  Bryan  and  Pro- 
fessors Aley,  Clapp,  Davis,  Foley,  Holland, 
Lindley  and  Woodburn. 


6x7i 


BOOK  NOTICBS. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago.— 

Heath's     Beginner's     Arithmetic, 
inches.    182  pages.    Illustrated. 

Gerst^cker's  Irrfahrten.  By  F.  B.  Strum, 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  University 
of  Iowa.  4ix7  inches.  203  pages.  Illus- 
trated.   Price,  45  cents. 

The  Principles  of  Rhetoric.    By  Elizabeth  , 
H.  Spalding,  A.  B.,  of  the  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn.    5ix7i  inches.    275  pages.     Price, 
90  cents. 

Asensl's  Victoria.  By  Edgar  S.  Ingram, 
Pb.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Ohio  State  University.  6ix4| 
Inches.    166  pages. 

Every  Day  Life  in  the  Colonies.  By  (Ger- 
trude L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace  Fickett.  7^x5} 
Inches.    119  pages.    Illustrated. 

Selected  Poems  of  Swinburne.  By  Wil- 
liam Morton  Payne,  LL.  D.  4^x6  inches. 
379  pages.    60  cents. 


"A  Common  School  Spelling  Book"  (Ghin 
&  Company,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), by  Aaron  Gove,  former  superintendent 
of  the  Denver,  Colo.,  public  schools,  is  a  book 
based  upon  the  methods  universally  em- 
ployed by  teachers  rather  than  upon  theories 
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as  to  how  spelling  ought  to  be  taught.  ](n 
the  05  pages  of  the  text  there  is  a  total  of 
5,076  words  covering  the  work  of  grades 
fonr  to  eight  incluslTe. 


The  Blodgett  Readers  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by 
Prances  B.  and  Andrew  B.  Blodgett.  The 
Primer  and  First  Reader  of  this  series  cover 
the  work  of  the  child^s  first  year  in  school. 
Together  they  contain  a  vocabulary  of  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  words  and  a  total 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pages.  The  illustrations  in  particular  are 
receiving  careful  attention  from  both  the  art 
department  and  the  authors- 


"Bssentials  of  German  Grammar"  (Ginn 
&  Co.).  by  Alvan  E.  Duerr,  Head  of  the  Ger- 
man Department,  William  Penn  Charter 
School,  Philadelphia.  206  pp.  List  price, 
80  cents:  mailing  price,  00  cents.  This  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  written  in  the  hope 
of  doing  away  with  superfluous  memorizing, 
and  of  developing  instead  the  few  great  prin- 
ciples which  are  in  constant  evidence  in  Ger- 
man accidence  and  syntax.  * 


"The  Art  and  Life  Primer"  (A.  Flanagan 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York),  by  Nellie  C. 
Jacobs.  New  York  City  Schools.  144  pp.  30 
cents.  The  attractive  pictures  in  this  work 
will  appeal  to  the  children,  and  will  assist 
very  materially  in  cultivating  the  esthetic 
side  of  their  natures. 


"The  Brownie  Primer"  (A.  Flanagan  Co.), 
by  N.  Moore  Banta  and  Alpha  Banta  Ben- 
son.    96  pp.     35  cents.     This  work  is  also' 
splendidly  illustrated  and  teachers  wilt  find 
the  -word  lists  quite  helpful. 


•The  young  Folks'  Book  of  Etiquette"  (A. 
Flanagan  Co.),  by  Caroline  S.  Griflin,  84 
pp.     35  cents. 


Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  author  of  "The 
Holton  Primer,"  and  Bngenia  Kimball,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


A  helpful  book  to  teachers  is  Type  I^essons 
for  Primary  Teachers  in  the  Study  of  Na- 
ture, Literature  and  Art,  by  Anna  B.  McGov- 
em,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Primary  Methods  in 
the  Iowa  State  Normal  School.  The  author 
has  successfully  carried  out  her  aim,  namely: 
To  illustrate  by  concrete  examples  type  les- 
sons in  Nature  Study.  Literature,  Language 
and  Picture  Study.    (A.  Flanagan  Co.) 


The  Little  Garden  Calendar,  by  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine,  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  for  boys  and  girls.  The  book  is  a  study 
of  fiowers  and  seasons,  and  every  month 
tells  its^own  story  in  beautiful  language. 
The  46  illustrations  are  from  actual  photo- 
graphs of  living  things.  (Henry  A  It  emus 
Company,  Philadelphia).  12mo.  Cloth, 
.$1.00. 


A  Watcher  in  the  Woods  (The  Century  Co.. 
New  York),  by  Dallas  Love  Sharp,  with  il- 
lustrations by  Bruce  Horsfall,  is  an  attrac- 
tive and  valuable  supplementary  reader  for 
schools.  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly/'  made  the 
statement  that  "of  all  the  nature  books  of  re- 
cent years,  I  look  upon  Mr.  Sharp's  as  the 
best." 


The  Little  Queen,  by  Eva  Madden,  author 
of  "The  Little  Crusaders"  and  "The  I  Can 
School,"  and  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill, 
is  a  charming  story  of  a  little  princess,  who, 
when  only  twelve  years  old,  became  an  Eng- 
lish queen.  (W.  A.  Wilde  Company.  Boston 
and  Chicago).  Price,  85  cents  net.  Postage 
ten  cents  additional. 


''Mustafa,  the  Egyptian  Boy"  (A.  Flaua- 
^n  Co.),  by  Laura  B.  Starr.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting tale  of  Oriental  Child  Life.  146  pp. 
40  cents- 


"Games,  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 
Exercises"  (A.  Flanagan  Co.),  by  Martha 
Adelaide    Holton,    Supervisor    of    Primary 

4-B.  J. 


.  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers  (Hough- 
ton Mifllin  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), by  John  Burroughs,  is  an  artistic  book 
containing  fifteen  illustrations  in  colors  after 
Audubon.  The  book  contains  descriptions 
of  our  more  common  mammals,  the  squir- 
rels, woodchucks,  rabbits,  foxes  and  weasels. 
12mo.,  GO  cents  net. 
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.  The  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  offers  "An  Outline  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature,"  by  John  E. 
McKean.  The  book  affords  a  practical  and 
systematic  literary  study  for  teachers,  stu- 
aents  and  literary  clubs  and  for  any  one  who 
may  need  a  guide  book  for  his  travels  "In 
the  Realms  of  Gold." 


Thirteen  Chapters  of  American  History 
(The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  33-37  Bast 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City;,  Is  a 
most  attractive  volume,  fully  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  the  famous  series  of  thir- 
teen historical  marine  paintings  by  the  late 
Edward  Moran,  the  greatest  maritime 
painter  of  the  United  States.  Each  picture 
is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  descriptive 
essay  written  by  Theodore  Sutro,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  bar.  The 
volume  is  fascinating  reading  throughout, 
heightened  in  interest  by  its  superb  illustra- 
tions. The  book  should  not  only  be  found 
in  every,  teacher's  library,  but  in  every 
school  library.  It  is  a  fine  wort  of  art  and 
a  patriotic  memento  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  America.  It  comes 
beautifully  bound  in  cloth  and  paper,  gilt 
top  at  $1.50  net. 


Prom  the  artistic  viewpoint,  as  well  as 
that  of  fashion,  the  October  Delineator  sur- 
passes even  the  high  standard  it  has  pre- 
ylouBly  attained.  Of  widespread  interest  to 
parents  and  teachers  and  all  who  lead  or  fol- 
low in  educational  lines  is  an  exceptional 
article,  "Education  for  Life  Through  Liv- 
ing," by  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  City  Schools.  "Safe 
Foods  and  How  to  Get  Them,"  by  Mary  Hin- 
man  Abel,  is  a  very  interesting  topic  dn 
milk  and  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  its 
production  and  marketing.  Some  practical 
advice  in  housekeeping  economy  is  given  by 
Isabel  Gordon  Curtis  in  the  October  number. 
Writing  on  "The  Rights  of  the  Child,"  Dr. 
Grace  P.  Murray  makes  some  particularly 
interesting  points  for  young  mothers. 


Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Smith  Arithmetics,  has  re- 
cently received  from  Syracuse  University 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  improving  the  teaching  of  math- 
emfitics  in  this  country. 


A  German  Grammar  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.),  by  George  Theodore  Dippold,  Ph.  D., 
formerly  professor  of  Languages  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
classification  of  verbs  and  nouns;  the  ar- 
rangement of  vocabularies  and  the  presenta- 
tion and  selection  of  material  for  transla- 
tion are  especially  well  treated  by  the  au- 
thor. The  book  is  both  attractive  and  log- 
ical. 


The  Hygiene  of  the  School  Room  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.),  by  W.  F.  Bari'y,  consulting 
physician  at  St..  Joseph's  Hospital,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Illustrated;  195  pages; 
cloth;  price,  $1.50.  Its  primary  object  is  to 
treat  intelligently  and  helpfully  all  sanitary 
problems  vital  to  the  schoolroom.  The  book 
is  carefully  illustrated. 


Public  Elementary  School  Curricula  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Bruce  R.  Payne.  Ph. 
D.,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Educa- 
tion, William  and  lyiary  College;  200  pages. 
This  book  attempts  to  give  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  and  its  arrange- 
ment in  the  curricula  of  public  elementary 
schools  of  certain  representative  cities  of  the 
United  States,  Germany  and  France.  The 
book  is  not  a  discussion  of  pedagogical  ab- 
stractions, but  is  a  volume  of  .clear  and  in- 
telligent suggestions  to  educators  and  stu- 
dents of  pedagogy. 


The  Elements  of  Geometry  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co.),  by  Walter  M.  Bush,  principal, 
and  John  B.  Clarke,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 367  pages.  Its  characteristic  qnall- 
ties  are:.  Systematic  classification  of  defini- 
tions, theorems  and  problems,  clear  and  sim- 
ple methods  of  presentation  and  intelligent 
selection  and  elimination  of  material. 


Georgia  History  Stories  (Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.),  by  J.  Harris  Chappell,  Ph.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
College;  382  pages;  illustrated.  This  book 
is  a  history  of  Georgia  from  its  first  settle- 
ment by  Oglethorpe's  colony  to  the  decade 
immediately  preceding  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. It  shows  the  continuity  of  history,  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  chronological  order  and 
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pats  sufficient  emphasis  upon  catise  and  ef- 
fect The  stories  are  yivacious  and  pictorial, 
lacking  neither  humor  nor  pathos. 


"Black  Beauty"  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.),  by 
Anna  Sewell.  This  work  belongs  to  the  Oan- 
terbnry  Classics,  and  has  been  edited  by 
Chas.  W.  French,  principal  of  the  Hyde 
Park  High  Scliool,  Chicago.  It  is  the  auto- 
biography of  a  horse. 


An  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
(Silver  Burdett  &  Co.),  by  H.  W.  Conn,  Ph. 
D.,  professor  of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Illustrated;-  152  pages.  Introduc- 
tory price,  36  cents.  This  attractive  little 
volume  is  characterized  by  Its  accuracy  of 
subject  matter,  adequacy  of  treatment,  mod- 
em methods  and  practical  suggestions.  Pro- 
gressive educators  eveiT"^here  will  welcome 
this  initial  volume  in  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ence of  health. 


"Japanese  Fairy  Tales"  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York  and  London),  by 
Teresa  Peirce  Williston.  The  author  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  retelling  the  stories 
of  the  Orient  to  the  children  of  the  Occi- 
dent, and  we  are  certain  that  pupils  will  be 
delighted  with  these  tales  of  Japanese  life. 
The  illustrations  are  especially  attractive, 
and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  will  prove 
quite  helpful.  The  publishers  at  166  Adams 
street,  CMcago,  will  be  pleased  to  favor  our 
readers  with  the  price  of  the  work. 


Old  Tales  and  Modern  Ideals  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co.),  by  John  Herbert  Phillips,  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  233  pages.  This  book  is  a  series  of 
talks  to  high  school  students,  written  not 
for  enteriainment  or  instruction,  but  for  the 
presentation  of  worthy  ideals  and  an  inspi- 
ration for  nobler  living. 
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WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


Teachers  Should  not  Decide  Where 

to  Pass 

the  Vacation  of  1906 

until  they  have  fally  ioyestigated  ' 

the  lines  of  work  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  Winona  Summer 
Schools    ::::::;::: 

MODEL  ftCHOOLft 

Model  Schools  will  be  orraniied  for  the  teachers  of  the  KiDdergarten  and  {Primary  (first  four 
grades)  Departments  and  they  will  be  tanght  by  thoroughly  qualified  instructors.  ObserTation  of  the 
class  work  will  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  and  round  table  discussions. 

MANUAL  TRAINING! 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Manual  Training  has  won  a  place  on  our  school  program,  yet 
there  remains  much  doubt  as  to  what  should  be  giren  and  in  what  grades  certain  lines  of  work  should 
be  pursued.    The  Winona  Summer  Schools  is  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  serrices  of 
Professor  Ernest  Fenollosa,  one  of  the  very  few  educators  who  can  sr"*"  "~  '*"*"  — 1-«--^  — s^v 
authority,  discussing  it  from  the  sides  of  psychology t  economics  and  hisi 
include  the  most  adTanoed  methods  employed  by  teachers  Id  such  instituti 
Brooklyn;  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University;  The  School  of  Educi 
The  Manual  Training  Hiah  School,  Indianapolis;  The  Dow  Art  School, 
Department  of  Minneapolis,  and  others.   For  further  details  of  Professor 
see  the  September  issue  of  this  School  Journal. 

.  Id  adaition  to  these  discussions  so  necessary  to  a  clear  underatanding 
will  be  given  in  all  kinds  of  metal  work,  weaving,  basketry,  pottery,  ben< 
clay  work,  rapbia,  etc. 

AGRICULTURE 

Nature  work  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of  one  who  is  rec 

'  field  of  work.    However  a  new  course  will  be   added  to  this  Departm 

Professor  B.  J.  Hollister  of  the  Winona  Agricultural  Institute  will  have  cl 

class  room  will  be  supplemented  by  observation  and  study  of  the  results  ( 

neoted  with  the  Agricultural  Institute. 

This  line  of  worlrhas  found  its  way  into  the  schools  because  of  its  wortl 
country  offers  greater  advantages  for  its  study  than  in  the  Winona  Summer 

TEACHERS'  COURSE 

The  Teachers'  Course  for  the  first  time  will  be  complete.  Along  wi 
Methods,  Child  Study,  etc.,  every  branch  taught  in  the  Common  School 
teachers  not  only  an  opportunity  to  review  thefc  tubiects  but  to  get  the 
the  same. 

OTHER  LINEft  QF  WORK 

Students  will  also  be  able  to  do  advanced  work  in  Ancient  and  Ma 
Commercial  Work,  Mathematics,  Biology,  Expression,  Music  (vocal  ani 
Crafts,  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work.  Sohoola  for  Librarians,  Physica 
tinned.    In  fact,  any  subject  desired  may  be  had. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

Every  aid  will  be  given  teachers  of  worth  seeking  a  position.  To  that 
tion  will  be  located  in  the  Administration  Building  where  the  teachers  wl 
credentials,  references,  etc.,  giving  superintendents  an  opportunity  to  kno 
and  experience  in  teaching. 

COLLATERAL  ADVANTAGES 

The  Winona  Assembly  has  one  of  the  strongest  Asiemblv  Programs  in 
with  the  usual  Summer  Resort  privileges  gives  the  students  every  op 
recreation. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  preliminary  announcement  of  the  work  will  be  made  in  November. 
address 


S*  C  DICKEY,  President,  Winona  Lake, 
C  M.  McDANIEL,  Principal,  Hammond 
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One  of  the  Problems 
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Beginnors'  American  History 
Elemontary  Amorican  History 
Leading  Facts  of  American  History 


Characterized  by  their  carefui  and  consistent 
scholarship,  their  attractive  ^tyie,  and  their 
equipment  of  those  aids  to  study  which  are 
essential  to  a  successful  text^book,  Montgont' 
ery*s  histories  are  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  works  in  their  respective  subjects    :    : 


The  books  arouse  enthusiasm  wherever  they  are  used.  Their  simple, 
narrative  style  appeals  at  once  to  the  pupil  who  has  been,  led  to  believe  that 
history  consists  of  obstinate  dates  and  easily  forgotten  facts.  Their  emptiasis 
of  the  reasons  for  Jevents,  of  the  causes  of  great  movements,  of  the  really 
important  things  in*a  country's  history,  commends  them  to  careful  teachers. 
They  have  to  do  with  essentials — the  leading  facts^oflthe[subject  :     :     :     :     : 


A  descriptive  announcement  of  Montgomery's  Histories 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,\to  any  address  on  request 
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COMPOSITION   WORK   IN   THE   QRADES. 

Kate  Moban,  Principal  Training  School,  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
_  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Although  composition  should  follow 
grammar,  and  it  does  in  the  high  school, 
it  must  be  of  necessity  begun  in  the  lower 
grades.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  separate,  complete, 
simple  sentences  that  are  fairly  accurate 
he  may  begin  to  organize  his  thoughts 
upon  one  subject — for  example  upon  the 
chipmunk — into  a  simple  composition. 
It  is  possible  to  do  very  successful  work 
as  early  as  the  first  year.  The  work  may 
be  largely  incidental  in  connection  with 
nature  work,  reading,  geography,  etc. 
Occasional  exercises  may  be  strictly  com- 
position— "language,"  This  work  cannot 
be  begun  too  soon,  since  it  requires  but 
little  more  effort  for  the  child  to  express 
two  or  three  related  thoughts  upon  one 
subject  than  two  or  three  thoughts  that 
are  illogical  or  isolated.  Then  the  re- 
turns upon  the  work  are  so  great.  Logi- 
cal expression  is  both  the  result  and  the 
cause  of  clear  thinking.  In  every  sub- 
ject accuracy  of  thought  and  expression 
are  of  prime  importance. 

To  insure  the  b'est  results  the  child 
must  begin  with  the  form  of  composition 
which  is  most  in  harmony  with  his  own 
nature.  In  this  case  the  child's  insatia- 
ble love  for  stories  may  be  accepted  as 
a  trustworthy  guide.  .  We  may  then  begin 
with  the  narrative  form  and  let  the  other 
forms  develop  in  this  order — description, 
exposition  and  argumentation.  Since 
narrative  is  by  far  the  most  common  and 
the  most  popular  of  all  four  forms,  it  is 
not  improper  to  give  it  the  preference  in 
both  time  and  attention. 

In  a  previous  article  upon  language  the 
subject  of  narration  in  the  lower  grades 


was  discussed,  and  here  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  reiterate  that  in  these  grades 
the  child  should  hear  and  reproduce 
stories  which  have  the  marks  of  true  lit- 
erature— dignity  of  purpose,  unity,  move- 
ment and  beauty  of  form.  'Stories  that 
are  amusing  should  not  be  excluded — on 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  sought  out 
diligently,  as  artistic  stories  adapted  to^ 
cultivate  a  young  child's  sense  of  humor 
are  not  so  very  common.  Some  good 
stories  for  little  ones  may  be  drawn  from 
the  classics,  from  the  Bible,  from  the 
lives  of  great  men  and  from  literature. 
The  best  of  all  are  the  stories  of  animals 
and  fairy  stories.  If  tl^e  "Just  So 
Stories"  of  Kipling  are  told  they  are  very 
amusing  to  little  folks,  and  the  fairy  tales 
of  Andersen  are  as  well  beloved  by  the 
children  we  teach  as  they  were  by  our- 
selves. "The  Discontented  Fir  Tree"  is 
charmingly  simple  and  artistic.  But  why 
specify  in  speaking  of  Andersen's  stories? 
Either  prose  or  poetry  may  be  selected. 
Before  the  child  can  read  he  can  hear  the 
selection — ^and  even  after  he  has  mas- 
tered the  printed  characters  he  may  hear 
stories  which  are  too  difficult  for  him  to 
read.  If  he  can  have  the  story  before 
him  and  so  follow  the  teacher's  reading, 
his  reading  power  will  be  stimulated. 
The  regular  school  and  the  various  sup- 
plementary readers  may  be  searched  for 
interesting  narratives,  such  as  the  poem 
which  tells  how  brave  Peter  stopped  the 
leak  in  the  dyke;  the  one  which  relates 
how  Horatius  kept  the  bridge,  and  the  one 
in  which  we  learn  how  Kate  Barlass 
gained  her  last  name.  Among  the  many 
excellent  prose  selections  may  be  men- 
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tioned  Dickens*  description  of  the  storm 
in  which  Steerforth  is  drowned,  and  of 
the  ride  to  Manor  Farm,  and  Wallace's 
chariot  race. 

The  child  should  hear  or  read  the  en- 
tire selection.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  entire  story  of  which  the 
selection  is  a  part.  The  child  should 
then  be  required  to  give  the  briefest  pos- 
sible summary  of  the  story.  This  work 
may  be  either  oral  or  written;  both  forms 
should  be  employed.  If  written,  the  teach- 
er should  if  possible  read  all  the  papers. 
More  valuable  child-study  can  not  be  rec- 
ommended; as  each  child  will  emphasize 
the  elements  that  appeal  to  him,  and  thus 
reveal  himself. 

In  this  work  a  few  faults  in  composi- 
tion may  be  corrected.  The  abuse  of 
^^and,**  and  of  the  relative  pronoun  may 
be  overcome  by  thorough  drill  in  the 
compound  and  the  complex  sentence. 
He  may  be  given  exercises  in  which  he  is 
to  analyze  a  paragraph  of  complex  sen- 
tences into  simple  ones^  as  well  as  drills 
in  organizing  a  series  of  simple  sentences 
into  a  paragraph  of  consecutive  complex 
sentences. 

Lack  of  clearness  arising  from  the  use 
of  indirect  quotation  may  be  overcome  by 
leading  the  young  story-teller  to  use  the 
direct  form.  A  poor  vocabulary  may  be 
enriched  by  requiring  the  child  to  select 
and  memorize  certain  typical  expressions 
from  each  story,  by  work  on  synonyms, 
and  by  exercises  in  substitution  of  a  prep- 
ositional phrase  for  an  adjective,  a  spe- 
cific for  a  general  term  and  a  figurative 
for  a  literal  expression. 

Carelessness  in  organization  of  written 
work  may  be  corrected  by  requiring  the 
child  to  outline  carefully  organized  selec- 
tions in  geography,  history,  literature, 
etc.  He  will  thus  learn  that  there  is 
order  in  the  arrangemen,t  of  points;  that 
each  paragraph  possesses  unity,  and  that 
one  paragraph  seems  to  spring  naturally 
from  the  preceding  one. 

Errors  in  punctuation  must  be  cor- 
rected by  teaching  the  child  the  gram- 
'matical  grounds  for  the  various  points 
and  by  having  him  copy  and  construct 
example     after    example.    All     defects. 


whether  oral  or  written,  should  be  at- 
tacked singly  and  upon  every  occasion 
until  the  child  has  had  the  correct  form 
thoroughly  fixed  and  the  child  is  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  always 
using  this  form.  Writing  in  English,  by 
Maxwell  &  Smith,  is  a  very  suggestive 
help  for  this  phase  of  work. 

As  the  child  corrects  his  defects  of  lan- 
guage and  grows  in  appreciation  of  style, 
his  attention  should  be  directed  to  more 
elusive  graces  of  certain  authors  whom 
he  is  now  more  able  to  enjoy.  A  child  of 
ten  does  not  enjoy  Evangeline  as  does 
on0  of  thirteen;  and  while  a  child  of  thir- 
teen .  will  not  appreciate  Pater,  a  youth 
of  twenty  will.  Both  matter  and  style 
should  be  considered  in  each  selection 
and  the  child  given  those  he  caa  enjoy 
and  appreciate,  while  the  more  profound 
in  thought  and  the  more  elusive  m  style 
should  be  reserved  for  later  study. 

By  the  time  the  child  leaves  the  grades 
he  should  be  able  to  see  the  unity  not 
only  in  an  entire  selection,  but  in  each 
paragraph  and  in  every  sentence;  he 
should  appreciate  the  advantage  the  spe- 
cific word  has  over  the  general  term,  and 
the  grace  added  by  figurative  language. 
He  should  know  the  various  methods  of 
securing  emphasis — change  of  word  or- 
der, repetition,  use  of  the  rhetorical 
question  and  of  the  exclamatory  sentence. 
He  should  realize  the  value  of  climax  in 
the  use  of  examples  in  a  paragraph  and 
of  the  clauses  in  a  sentence.  He  should 
be  able  to  point  out  the  peculiarity  of 
style  which  distinguishes  Dickens,  li>ng- 
f  ellow,  Macaulay,  Goldsmith,  Stevenson, , 
Hawthorne. 

As  this  work  in  connection  with  read- 
ing or  literature  moves  on  the  child 
should  be  from  time  to  time  permitted 
to  try  his  pen  in  original  work.  .Care 
should  be  taken  to  seize  a  favorable  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel.  The  class  may  be 
very  much  absorbed  in  some  event  of 
general,  local  or  personal  interest.  This 
may  be  employed  as  the  subject  for  a  let- 
ter to  some  one  who  will  be  interested  in 
the  story.  A  sympathetic,  tactful  teacher 
will  avoid  trying  to  force  an  original  com- 
position. If  the  course  of  study  requires 
a   composition   when   ^'genius    does   not 
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bum/*  let  the  narrative  be  upon  the  f  or- 
matian  of  a  delta,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress or  the  reproduction  of  a  story. 

An  outline  should  be  prepared  so  as  to 
show  the  order  of  points,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  should  be  given  to 
form.  These  things,  however,  should 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  the  reproduc- 
tion work;  so  that  now  the  child  may  be 
all  intent  upon  the  thought. 

These  original  compositions  should  be 
treated  very  tenderly  and  any  stray  spark 
of  the  divine  fire  lovingly  cherished.  All 
blunders  except  those  of  carelessness 
should  be  corrected  very  incidentally. 
The  children  should  learn  to  love,  not 
'*hate,"  composition  hour,  hence  the 
Muse,  even  in  her  awkward  days,  must  be 
gently  wooed.  A  few  of  thfe  best  stories 
may  be  read  to  the  class  and  the  youthful 
author  crowned  with  the  praise  of  his 
teacher  and  his  companions.  The  excel- 
lent characteristics  should  be  pointed  out 
by  the.  class  and  by  the  teacher,  while 
the  author  himself  may  be  permitted  to 
say  wherein  the  story  could  be  improyed 
and  to  rewrite  it  at  his  own  convenience. 

Various  devicfes  may.  be  employed  to 
give  zest  and  variety  to  gomposition 
work.  A  picture  may  be  employed  as  the 
basis  for  the  story.  If  the  picture  is  an 
illustration  so  much  the  better,  for  then 
the  child  may  have  the  pleasure  of  com- 
paring his  story  with  that  of  the  author. 

Pictures  upon  biblical  subjects  may  be 
given  first  place.  Pictures  of  artistic 
value  should  be  selected  and  may  be  used 
for  opening  exercises.  Such  pictures  as 
"The  Infant  Moses,*'  by  DeLaroche;  "The 
Boy  Christ  Before  the  Doctors,"  and 
"The  Rich  Young  Man,'*  by  Hoffman, 
and  "Christ  with  Little  Children,''  by 
Plockhorst,  are  a  few  examples  of  pic- 
tures which  are  easily  found.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  a 
very  hazy  memory  of  the  story.  This 
gives  opportunity  for  review  of  the  story 
and  for  reproduction. 

Pictures  of  classical  subjects,  while  not 
quite  so  familiar,  are  nevertheless  very 
valuable  for  use  in  composition.  Guer- 
ber's  Greek  and  Roman  Myths  contains 


many  excellent  pictures.  Stories  based 
upon  these  pictures  accomplish  a  triple 
purpose — they  familiarize  tie  child  with 
good  pictures;  they  introduce  him  to  the 
classics,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  work 
in  college;  and  they  give  opportunity  for 
exercises  in  language  in  which  a  some- 
what different  vocabulary  is  introduced. 

A  third  kind  of  picture  may  be  em- 
ployed to  prepare  the  child  to  enjoy 
grand  opera,  if  ever  he  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  bevable  to' hear  this  form 
of  music.  Pictures  illustrative  of  scenes 
from  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin  and  Parsi- 
fal. Guerber's  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages  contain  several  pictures  which  may 
be  used  in  connection  with  these  stories, 
while  in  Constance  Mand's  Wagner's 
'heroes"  and  ^^Heroines"  may  be  found 
two  books  that  give  the  stories  in  a  style 
not  only  graceful  but  so  simple  that  even 
children  in  the  middle  grades  can  enjoy 
them. 

Historical  pictures  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. Guerber's  books  contain  several 
which  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
stories.  These  isolated  stories  should  be 
connected  with  the  life  of  some  history- 
maker  or  with  some  event  of  world-wide* 
importance.  The  frontispiece  of  "Leg- 
ends of  the  Middle  Ages"— "The  Coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne" — is  an  excellent 
example.  By  a  judicious  selection  the 
teacher  may  give  the  child  starting  places 
for  his  future  reading  in  history. 

Pictures  of  pastoral  subjects  and  of 
humble  life  may  be  employed  to  bring 
the  child  into  that  altitude  which  will 
enable  him  to  see  the  poetry  of  common 
things.  -As  he  learns  to  love  nature  in 
all  her  moods  and  humble  work  in  every 
^  form  he  will  find  themes  for  original 
narrative  which  will  kindle  any  latent 
fire  of  genius  which  may  be  smoldering 
in  his  soul.  In  this  connection  he  may 
read  poems  and  prose  stories  based  upon 
nature  and  humble  life. 

As  has  already  been  said  in  the  article 
upon  language,  the  "story-telling"  fac- 
ulty is  a  valuable  social  gift.  This  abil- 
ity should  be  cultivated  in  connection 
with  the  narrative  composition.  As  these 
anecdotes  are  usually  humorous  in  na- 
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ture,  no  child  will  feel  aggrieved  if  one 
intermission  on  rainy  days  be  devoted  to 
such  'Vork." 

At  first  the  stories  should  be  selected 
and  memorized.  As  each  child  tells  his 
story  he  should  come  before  the  class 
and  talk  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that 
everyone  may  hear.  Gradually  he  should 
be  led  to  use  devices,  such  as  modulation 
and  pauses,  to  heighten  the  eflfec't.  The 
children  should  be  permitted  to  applaud 
an  unusually  clever  story. 

Until  the  teacher  knows  the  taste  of 
each  child  she  should  take  care  to  have 
him  tell  her  his  story  in  private.  Of  all 
the  sources  from  which  such  stories  for 
children  may  be  drawn,  "The  Youth^s 
Companion"  is  perhaps  the  best.  A 
school  may  make  a  collectioii  of.  short- 
story  clippings.  These  may  be  classified, 
placed  in  large  envelopes  and  used  as  oc- 
casion demands. 

As  this  work  goes  on  some  few  children 
will  show  a  talent  for  story-telling. 
These  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
original  ones.  The  child  may  select  an 
experience  of  his  own  or  of  some  com- 
panion, develop  the  story  by  addition  or 
suppression  of  elements,  and  write  it  out 
carefully.  After  correction  and  sugges- 
tion from  his  companions  or  teacher  he 
may  be  permitted  to  tell  it  to  the  school. 

It  will  be  found  that  stories  that  move 


to  laughter  are  quite  within  the  power  of 
most  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The 
story,  however,  that  causes  tears  is  per- 
haps beyond  a  child  of  this  age.  Yet 
even  this  may  be  attempted  if  the  feel- 
ing be  genuine.  By  way  of  preparation 
the  child  should  read  such  stories  as 
Dickens'  "Death  of  Little  Nell,"  and 
Jo  Irving's  "The  Widow  and  Her  Son;" 
Van  Dyke's  "The  Other  Wise  Mac,"  and 
Hale's  "A  Man  Without  a  Country." 

The  child  should  be  led  to  see  the  ele- 
ments of  pathos,  and  perhaps  some  child 
of  unusual  sensitiveness  of  soul  and  of  ex- 
ceptional power  over  language  may  find 
in  his  own  small  circle  a  theme  adapted 
to  move  the  heart.  This  story  should 
not  be  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the 
writer.  If  but  one  child  in  forty  will 
attempt  this  difficult  phase  of  the  story 
the  teacher  should  not  be  discouraged. 
There  is  no  subject  in  which  results  will 
be  so  lacking  in  uniformity  as  in  composi- 
tion. If,  however,  each  child  grows  in 
love  of  beautiful  knguage  and  in  power 
to  express  himself  in  clear,  accurate  sen- 
tences; if  a  few  show  ability  to  tell  a 
good  humorous  story;  if  but  one  gives 
promise  of  possessing  even  a  glint  of  the 
divine  fire,  the  teacher  may  feel  rewarded 
for  all  the  thought  and  care  she  has  de- 
voted to  the  work  in  English. 


ORAL   COMPOSITION  WORK   IN   THE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Head  op  English  Department  in  Shortridge  High 

S€HOOL,  Indianapolis. 


In  two  preceding  articles  in  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal I  have  outlined  a  method 
of  oral  compositions  that  has  been  used 
in  the  eighth-year  work  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools.  I  propose  in  this  paper 
to"  present  a  stenographic  report  of  a 
recitation  in  Shortridge  High  School, 
conducted  by  one  of  our  teachers  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  English 
work  in  the  first  year.  You  will  note 
that  this  particular  lesson  is  based  upon 
the  literature  work,  and  develops  three 
things  in  storj'-telling — the  setting,  the 


plot,  the  character  delineation.  These 
topics  had  been  worked  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  Marmion  and  The 
Sketch  Book.  The  immediate  work  deals 
particularly  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Teacher:  "Earner,  tell  us  something  of 
the  setting  in  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Earner:  "The  setting,  I  think,  in  the 
story  is  very  important-rin  fact,  the  two 
stories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  the  setting  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  story.     Some  people 
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say  that  the  author  wrote  the  story  just 
to  give  a  setting  so  that  he  might  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  Catsklll  Mountains  and  the 
people  and  their  superstitions. 

'Then  one  puilpose  of  the  setting  is  to 
put  us  in  the  proper  mood  to  enjoy  the  story, 
and  the  author  does  this  by  telling  us  about 
the  people  and  the  time  and  the  place  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  people.  If  it  were 
in  our  time  we  would  not  think  the  story  so 
probable  because  the  people  today  are  not 
superstitious  like  the  people  of  those  times; 
and  we  could  not  believe  this  story  probable 
if  the  scenes  were  laid  in  a  large  dty,  be- 
cause we  would  say  right  away  a  headless 
horseman  would  not  ride  through  the  streets 
of  a  city,  or  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  not  sleep 
for  twenty  years,  but  the  people  being  su- 
perstitious, and  us  reading  about  the  su- 
perstitious people,  and  all  of  us  being  inter- 
ested, we  feel  as  if  we  were  superstitious 
as  we  read,  and  that  gets  us  more  deeply 
into  the  story  than  if  the  author  did  not 
state  anything  about  the  people  being  su- 
perstitious, and  I  think  the  author's  most 
important  purpose,  or  the  setting's  most 
important  purpose  is  to  put  us  in  the  proper 
mood  to  enjoy  the  story." 

Criticism  by  pupils: 

"Barner,  I  like  the  way  in  which  you  de- 
livered your  talk;  you  looked  the  children 
in  the  eye  and  made  them  feel  as  though 
you  meant  what  you  said." 

'*Bamer,  I  think  you  used  too  many  and's 
all  through." 

**In  one  place  you  made  a  grammatical 
error;  you  said,  the  people  being  supersti- 
tions.'   What  should  you  have  said?" 

"I  should  have  said,  *The  people's  being 
superstitious.' " 

"Then,  Earner,  you  said  'all  of  us  being 
interested,'  and  you  should  have  said  'our 
being  interested.' 

"Bamer,  I  don't  like  your  manner  of  talk- 
ing; in  most  of  the  words  you  used  ending 
with  e  you  sounded  the  syllable  a  after 
them.  For  instance:  You  said  'we — a,' 
the — a,'  as  if  you  could  not  go  on." 

Teacher:  "Anna  will  tell  us  more  of  the 
setting." 

Anna:  "Besides  the  purpose  that  Barner 
gives,  which  I  admit  is  a  very  important 
purpose,  I  think  we  get  a  good  deal  of  use- 
ful information  from  the  setting,  as  we  learn 


about  the  country  and  the  Hudson  River. 
We  get  a  better  description  of  the  Gatskill 
Mountains  and  the  Hudson  River  from  the 
stories  of  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle  than  from  any  history  or 
other  stories  that  were  written.  We  also 
learn  a  great  deal  about  the  people  and  their 
homes  and  their  manner  of  living,  and  they 
were  very  superstitious  people  and  believed 
in  almost  anything  that  was  told  them. 
Their  homes  were  built  of  small,  yellow 
bricks.  After  the  Revolution  they  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  homes,  and  built 
larger  farms  and  larger  houses.  The  dress 
of  the  people  was  very  antique,  and  seems 
queer  to  us  now.  The  story  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  settipg,  for  if  there  liad  not 
been  any  mountains  there  would  not  have 
been  any  dwarfs,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
dwarfs  Rip  Van  Winkle  would  certainly  not 
have  gone  to  sleep. 

"In  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  if  the 
people  had  not  been  superstitious  I  don't 
think  Brom  Bones  could  have  played  the 
trick  on  Ichabod  as  he  did.  So  I  think,  as 
a  whole,  the  setting  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  story." 

Criticism  by  pupils: 

"I  like  your  conclusion;  you  did  not  end 
it  abruptly." 

"Anna,  you  said  we  could  get  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
and  Rip  Van  Winkle  than  we  could  get  from 
any  history  or  other  story.  Do  you  think 
it  is  true  that  we  could  get  better  from 
these  than  from  any  other  story?  Don't  you 
think  there  are  stories  from  which  we  could 
get  as  good  a  description?" 

"There  might  be,  but  I  don't  recall  any." 

"Do  you  think  it  was  true,  then,  what  you 
said?" 

"I  think  it  is." 

"I  don't  agree.  I  think  there  are  stories 
we  might  get  as  good  a  description — ." 

"Do  you  think  of  any?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any  just  now." 

Teacher:  "That  will  do.  I  think  we 
could  not  get  as  good  a  description  from  any 
other  stories;  at  least  not  from  any  I  know 
of  just  now." 

Pupil:  "You  said  we  got  information 
from  studying  what  the  dress  of  the  people 
was;  do  you  think  you  were  correct?" 
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"Yes,  I  think  we  do.  For  instance:  The 
men  wore  homespun  coats  and  trousers  and 
the  women  wore  long-waisted,  short  gowns 
with  calico  pockets  hanging  from  their 
waists." 

"Anna,  I  like  the  manner  in  which  you 
told  your  story.  You  looked  around  the 
class  and  did  not  seem  to  be  frightened.'* 

Teacher:  "Let  that  criticism  not  be  made 
again;  I  think  it  has  been  made  once;  that 
is  enough." 

"You  said,  Anna,  that  we  got  a  better  de- 
scription of  the  Gatskill  Mountains  and  the 
Hudson  River  in  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low and  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Do  you  mean  we 
get  a  good  description  in  both  stories?" 

"Yes." 

"You  don't  get  any  description  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains  in  the  story  of  the  Leg- 
end of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

"I  admit  that." 

"Anna,  you  said  that  after  the  Revolution 
the  houses  were  changed  and  the  way  you 
said  'after  the  Revolution'  seemed  lo  refer 
back  to  something  you  had  said  before  the 
Revolution,  and  you  said  nothing  about  the 
time  before  the  Revolution." 

Teacher:  "That  part  was  incoherent, 
then.  Sam  will  tell  us  something  about  the 
plot  in  the  story." 

Sam:  "The  plot  of  any  story  is  the  chain- 
work  of  incidents  leading  up  to  or  away 
from  the  turning  point  of  the  story.  I  think 
we  were  so  much  interested  in  the  story  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  because  the  plot  is  made  up 
of  a  marvelous  chain  of  incidents.  In  the 
stories  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow  the  plot  is  less  important 
than  the  setting.  As  Earner  said  before, 
some  people  say  that  Irving  simply  wrote 
this  story  to  get  in  the  setting  and  put  in 
the  plot  to  draw  a  little  interest  to  the  story. 
I  think  the  plot  incidents  in  these  two 
stories  are  in  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  sketch; 
first.  Rip's  going  hunting  in  the  mountains, 
because  if  he  had  not  gone  into  the  moun- 
tains he  would  never  have  met  the  dwarf 
or  got  the  liquor,  and,  secondly,  he  had  to 
meet  this  dwarf  or  he  could  not  have  gone 
with  him.  And  then  he  had  to  meet  these 
otlier  dwarfs  after  taking  the  liquor,  and 
that  was  the  turning  point  of  the  story;  and 
then  chiefly  all  the  rest  was  Just  the  con- 
clusion.   He  had  to  go  back  to  the  village 


and  meet  his  daughter;  he  lived  with  her 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

"And  then  the  other  sketch  of  the  Leg- 
end of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Ichabod  Crane  had 
to  get  the  invitation  to  this  quilting  frolic 
and  had  to  go  to  this  frolic,  and  he  had  to 
be  rejected  by  Katrina,  or  else  he  would 
not  have  stayed  that  late  at  night  and,  there- 
fore, the  chances  are  he  would  not  have  met 
the  headless  horseman,  and  he  had  to  meet 
this  headless  horseman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
story  you  have  to  think  out  for  yourself. 
There  are  no  marvelous  incidents." 

"I  think,  Sam,  between  the  and's  and 
the  had's  the  story  became  very  monotoD- 
ous." 

"Sam,  you  said  Ichabod  had  to  be  re- 
jected by  Katrina  or  he  would  not  have 
stayed  so  long.  I  think  if  he  hadn't  been 
rejected  he  would  have  stayed  longer." 

"I  meant  to  say  he  would  have  stayed 
longer." 

Teacher:  "You  acknowledge,  then,  the 
correction?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Do  you  think  that  Brom  Bones  would 
not  have  waited  for  Ichabod  on  the  hill?" 

"Well,  he  might  have,  but  he  might  have 
been  discouraged  in  having  to  wait  so 
long." 

"I  think  he  would  have  waited,  no  matter 
how  long  Ichabod  stayed  if  he  wanted  to 
play  the  Joke  very  bad." 

"I  don't  think  that." 

"Sam,  I  don't  like  the  manner  in  which 
you  talked  and  faced  the  class;  you  seemed 
to  be  embarrassed,  as  if  you  were  afraid  to 
look^them  in  the  face." 

"Sam,  do  you  think  the  plot  in  the  Hip 
Van  Winkle  sketch  is  original?" 

"I  know  it  is  not." 

"Would  you  blame  the  author  for  copy- 
ing from  anybody  else?" 

"Well,  you  could,  but  I  don't  think  you 
would.  He  elaborated  on  the  story  that  had 
been  written  to  this  effect  before." 

Teacher:  "Go  on  and  explain  to  us  what 
you  mean  by  elaborated." 

"Well,  the  stoi*y  of  Peter  Klaus.  The  au- 
thor of  that  story  did  not  give  anything 
about  the  character  of  Peter  Klaus,  or  he 
didn't  give  any  scenery,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  and  that  is  what  Irving  did.  I  think 
he  elaborated  on  the  character  of  Rip,  and 
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be  gave  long  descriptions  of  the  mountains 
and  the  scenery  around  the  Hudson." 

"Sam,  do  you  think  there  are  any  striking 
incidents  in  either  of  these  stories?" 

"Well,  they  might  have  been  striking  in- 
cidents." 

"What  is  one  you  think  of?". 

"The  meeting  of  Brom  Bones  and  Ichabod 
Crane." 

"I  don't  think  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  Is  there  anything  in  them,  in  either 
of  the  stories,  unusually  striking?" 

"Not  anything  unusual.    No." 

"Do  you  think  anything  more  unusual 
than  Rip's  sleep  of  twenty  years?" 

"Well,  there  could  not  very  well  be,  but 
I  suppose  there  could  be." 

"I  think  this  is  a  striking  incident.  Then 
you  said  these  stories  did  not  have  any 
marvelous  incidents,  and  I  think  that  is 
one." 

"I  meant  to  say  there  was  not  any  marvel- 
ous chain  of  incidents." 

"Sam,  you  said  he  had  to  go  down  to  the 
village  and  meet  his  daughter.  What  should 
you  have  said?" 

"He  had  to  go  down  to  the  village  to  meet 
his  daughter." 

Teacher:  "I  think  a  great  many  more 
questions  could  be  asked,  but  our  time  is 
limited.  Cora  Bell  will  tell  us  something 
about  the  character  of  Ichabod." 

Cora:  *The  first  insight  we  get  to  the 
character  of  Ichabod  is  from  that  ridiculous 
description  Irving  gives  us.  Irving  says  he 
is  long  and  lanky  and  had  a  small,  fiat  head 
and  large,  green,  glassy  eyes,  and  had  long 
arms  with  hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of 
the  sleeves.  So  from  this  we  know  that 
Irving  does  not  want  Ichabod  to  figure  as  a 
hero,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  we  see 
he  introduced  him  as  a  character  of  humor. 
Then  we  find  out  a  great  deal  of  the  char- 
acter of  Ichabod  from  the  way  Brom  Bones 
played  this  joke  on  him.  Now,  we  know 
that  if  Ichabod  had  not  been  foolish  and 
superstitious  and  lacking  a  great  deal  of 
common  sense,  he  would  not  have  been 
frightened  at  Brom  Bones  being  on  a  horse 
with  a  pumpkin  supposed  to  be  a  head. 
Then,  too,  Katrina,  did  not  think  much  of 
him  because  she  trifled,  with  him  quite  a 
while  before  rejecting  him  for  Brom  Bones, 
or  else  she  trifled  with  him  to  draw  Brom 
Bones  on. 


"Now,  Ichabod,  of  course,  was  quite  weak; 
he  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  strong  charac- 
teristics, but  we  see  that  he  was  very  super- 
stitious and  cowardlly  from  the  various 
things  that  Irving  tells  us.  He  states  he 
would  lie  on  the  grass  on  warm  afternoons 
and  read  Cotton  Mather's  tales  of  ghosts 
and  goblins  until  he  was  afraid  to  go  home. 
He  would  like  to  sit  around  the  -fire  and 
listen  to  the  housewives  tell  their  stories 
that  prevailed  in  their  part  of  the  country, 
and  he  in  turn  would  tell  his  stories  of  Con- 
necticut, where  he  came  from.  But  it  was 
all  very  nice  while  he  was  around  the  flre 
and  had  somebody  with  him,  but  after  he 
left  it  was  not  quite  so^  pleasant  when  he 
got  out  into  the  dark  and  saw  all  those  dif- 
ferent shades.  And  then  we  see  that  Icha- 
bod was  conceited  in  a  way  that  is  very  in- 
excusable, because  he  had  nothing  to  oe 
conceited  about;  he  was  absurd-looking  and 
was  really  very  ignorant,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  way  himself.  We  see  that  the 
way  he  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  ad- 
mired himself  before  going  to  the  party 
that  he  had  quite  a  good  opinion  of 
himself.  And  then  when  he  would  lead 
the  choir  at  church  he  firmly  believed 
that  he  carried  off  the  palm  branch 
from  the  parson.  He  was  greedy  and  lacked 
any  kind  of  etiquette,  and  he  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  manners  at  all  when  he  was 
at  the  table  at  the  party.  When  anything 
was  brought  in  he  seemed  to  see  everything 
at  one  glance  and  could  not  hide  his  extreme 
hunger,  and  when  anything  was  passed 
around  he  would  take  of  everything  and 
would  not  miss  a  thing.  But  the  worst 
thing  about  the  character  of  Ichabod  was, 
there  was  no  redeeming  feature  or  any  trait 
that  seemed  to  overbalance  these  other  weak 
characteristics;  he  was  superstitious  and 
cowardly  and  conceited  and  greedy,  and 
different  from  most  characteristics  in  that 
he  had  nothing  to  overbalance,  and  from  this 
we  find  that  Irving  does  not  intend  him  for 
a  hero,  and  that  he  does  intend  an  extremely 
humorous  person." 

Criticism  by  pupils: 

"I  like  your  talk,  but  I  think  it  might  have 
been  made  stronger  by  mentioning  Ichabod's 
different  motives  of  policy." 

"In  what  way?" 

"One  way  that  he  took  the   little  boys 
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home  from  school,  especially  those  whose 
mothers  were  good  cooks,  or  he  would  do 
light  work  around  the  farm  and  get  a  good 
dinner." 

"I  admit  that  might  have  strengthened 
that  point." 

"Don't  you  think,  Cora,  that  Ichabod  had' 
some  excuse  for  doing  this?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  he  had  any.  I  don't 
think  he  had  any  excuse  for  being  rude,  but 
he  had  to  be  politic,  because  his  pay  was 
slight  and  he  depended  upon  the  patronage 
of  the  parents  for  his  living." 

"Do  you  think  Ichabod.  was  really  a 
wicked  man?" 

"No,  I  think  he  was  perfectly  harmless; 
there  was  really  nothing  wicked  about  him, 
but  still  he  was  just  foolish  and  lacked  all 
kinds  of  sense;  he  didn't  have  a  bit." 

"Cora,  I  think  you  omitted  one  very  Im- 
portant trait;  that  was  his  selfishness.  For 
instance,  he  didn't  just  exactly  like  ICatrlna 
for  herself,  for  he  was  thinking  of  all  the 
wealth  he  would  get  If  he  married  her." 

"Don't  you  think  that  comes  In  policy?" 

"I  think  it  Is  chiefly  his  selfishness." 

"I  think  when  he  saw  the  rich  fields  of 
grain,  the  orchards  and  all  the  wealth  that 
belonged  to  Katrina,  and  as  he  entered  the 
house  and  saw  all  the  furniture  and  the  fine 
silverware,  the  conquest  of  his  heart  was 
complete." 

"I  don't  think  you  Impress  that  point." 

"I  meant  to  say  that  It  was  his  policy,  not 
so  much  selfishness.". 

"Inez  had  mentioned  the  policy." 

"You  said,  Cora,  If  Ichabod  had  been  a 
real  sensible  man  he  would  not  have  been 
frightened  at  Brom  Bones'  appearance,  and 
I  think  a  man  nowadays,  even  If  he  wasn't 
superstitious,  could  have  been  frightened  at 
such  an  appearance  coming  upon  him  in  the 
night" 

"Would  you  be  frightened  If  you  were 
going  along  and  saw  a  man  on  a  horse  with 
something  over  his  head  and  a  pumpkin  on 
the  horse  in  front  of  him?" 

"I  don't  think—" 

"I  think  a  man  would  not  be;  he  was  not 
a  man." 

"You  said  that  you  thought  he  was  per- 
fectly Ignorant;  I  don't  think  he  was,  be- 
cause I  think  that  those  Dutchmen  had 
enough  common  sense  to  have  a  person  in 


the  school  who  knew  something,  or  they 
would  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  such 
a  person." 

"He  was  what  you  call  a  *good  bluffer,'  I 
think,  because  he  made  them  think  he  knew 
a  lot,  and  took  the  children  of  those  Dutch 
people  under  his  care  and  taught  them  all  he 
knew,  and  that  wasn't  very  mucn,  and  I 
think  he  was  awfully  ignorant,  but  he  was 
clever  in  making  the  people  think  he  knew 
something." 

"Which  do  you  like  better,  Ichabod  Crane 
or  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"Well,  I  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  best,  be- 
cause he  is  a  man  of  more  character;  he  had 
some  good  traits  to  overbalance  all  his  weak 
traits,  but  Ichabod  did  not  seem  to  have 
any." 

"Do  you  think  either  one  of  them  could 
be  admired?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  either  one  could  be  ad- 
mired." 

"Do  you  know  anyone  that  has  about  the 
same  character  as  either  of  these  two  men?" 

"As  Ichabod,  no.  But  I  have  seen  quite 
.lazy  people  like  Rip;  not  quite  as  bad  as 
Rip." 

"You  said  just  before  this  that  Ichabod 
enjoyed  to  lay  on  the  grass  and  read  Cotton 
Mather's  stories,  and  then  you  said  he  also 
enjoyed  to  sit  around  the  fire  and  listen  to 
the  housewives'  tales.  I  think  that  was  in- 
coherent there." 

"In  what  way? 

"Why,  I  don't  think  you  gave  the  right 
impression.  I  think  you  would  naturally 
make  us  believe  by  that  that  when  he  got 
through  lying  on  the  grass,  in  the  evening 
he  would  go  and  sit  around  the  fire  and 
listen  to  the  housewives*  stories." 

"Well,  I  didn't  understand  it  that  way." 

Teacher:  "You  gave  the  Impression  that 
after  he  got  through  reading  Cotton  Mather's 
stories  he  would  go  that  evening  and  sit 
around  the  fire." 

"No,  I  guess  I  am  wrong  there." 

"Warren,  ought  you  say  *enJoy  to  sit'?" 

"I  didn't  know  that  I  made  that  state- 
ment." 

"You  made  it  twice." 

"Warren,  you  said  *he  would  like  to  lay 
on  the  ground,'  and  I  think  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  *like  to  lie  on  the  ground'."     . 

Teacher:    "I    should    like   to    make  one 
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critidsm:  I  noticed  there  was  not  any  Ta- 
riety;  nearly  all  the  sentences  were  re- 
peated." 

Again,  as  in  the  preceding  papers,  I 
am  not  presenting  this  illustrated  work 
as  an  example  of  perfected  art.  The  sen- 
tences are,  in  some  instances,  crude,  the 
grammar  is  faulty,  the  construction  of 
the  whole  composition  is  not  perfect. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  teachers  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  fact  that  no  pupil 
—no  one  else,  indeed — ^attains  a  perfect 
command  of  English.  We  know,  too, 
that  these  imperfections  come  out  more 
glaringly  in  the  stenographic  reproduc- 
tion than  in  oral  delivery.  I  have,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  present  the  work  as  it 
actually  was  than  to  shear,  revise,  or  per- 
fect. Those  who  are  interested  can  see 
the  aim;  they  can  also  see  the  result. 
The  critical  may  indeed  ask,  "Is  it  worth 
while  P' 


To  such  critics  I  should  reply  with  a 
strong  affirmative.  I  should  make  this 
strong  because  my  experience  convinces 
me  that  our  greatest  fault  in  the  recita- 
tion is  the  pupil's  disjointed,  laconic  an- 
swering of  questions.  Nor  does  this  fault 
originate  with  the  pupil;  the  teacher  is 
to  blame.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  secure 
the  glib  "No"  or  "Yes,"  or  some  other 
single  word,  or  short  sentence.  As  teach- 
ers we  can  so  easily  get  this;  we  have  but 
to  intone  skillfully  and  the  expected  is' 
forthcoming.  But  is  this  honest?  Is  it 
inspiring?  Is  it  wholesome?  In  one 
word.  Is  it  teaching?  I  believe  in  oral 
composition  work,  because  it  stimulates 
active,  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child;  because  it  gives  him  confidence , 
and  power;  because  it  arouses  his  sense 
of  construction  and  nicety;  because  it 
makes  him  attractively  useful  and  use- 
fully attractive. 


THE  ART  OF  READING. 

Walter  Kunce,  Teacher  op  SeX^enth  and  Eighth  Grades,  Portland  Schools. 


There  are  three  things  to  strive  for  in 
teaching  reading,  namely: 

(1)  Correct  emphasis. 

(2)  Correct  inflection. 

(3)  Correct  pause. 

When  these  have  been  acquired,  modula- 
tion will  come — ^must  come. 

"Emphasis  is  the  practical  application 
of  force  or  stress  in  order  to  accurately 
present  the  thought  of  the  speaker." 

Any  sentence  can  be  made  to  convey 
as  many  meanings  as  it  has  words  plus 
the  number  of  combinations  of  words  in 
the  sentence.  For  example:  John  went 
to  town.  It  vas  not  Harry  or  Charles 
but  John  who  went  to  town.  If  I  say, 
John  went  to  town,  then  someone  must 
have  complained  of  John's  remaining  at 
home  or  going  somewhere  else  when  he 
should  have  gone  to  town.  John  went 
to  town.  He  did  not  stop  at  a  place  that 
was  on  the  way  to  town,  he  went  all  the 
way  there.  When  I  say,  John  went  to 
town,  I  mean  that  he  did  not  go  to  the 
woods  or  to  school,  but  he  went  to  town. 
One  more  illustration:     By  emphasizing 


more  than  one  word  in  the  sentence  (and 
this  happens  more  often  than  otherwise) 
we  may  have,  John  went  to  town.  Then 
it  was  not  Charles  but  John,  and  h6  went 
to  town,  not  to  school.  And  so  many 
more  meanings  might  be  derived  from 
this,  same  sentence.  Emphasize  in  order 
that  the  proper  meaning  may  be  set 
forth,  and  not  to  avoid  monotony;  for 
reading  is  a  product  of  the  brain,  not  of 
the  muscle. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
have  a  child  inflect  correctly  than  it  is 
to  have  that  same  child  emphasize  the 
proper  words.  Perfect  familiarity  with 
the  lesson  is  the  only  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  thought,  and  unless 
this  takes  place  it  is  impossible  to  use 
correct  inflection.  "Inflection  is  the  use 
of  pitch  applied  to  a  syllable  to  express 
its  definite  value  as  a  part  of  a  word." 
In  other  words,  inflection  is  the  proper 
emphasizing  of  syllables  to  express  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  author.  For 
instance,  that  which  changes  the  expres- 
sion, (though  emphasis  is  the  same)  in, 
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"  ^Good  morning/  said  a  merry  voice/^ 
and  "  ^Good  morning/  growled  the  rough 
old  man/^  is  inflection.  One  need  not 
read  very  far  into  the  "Christmas  Carol/^ 
or  any  other  selection,  for  that  matter, 
without  finding  out  very  quickly  in  what 
colors  to  portray  the  different  speakers. 
Inflection  all  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  thing  described  or  the  feelings  of 
the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  do  the 
talking.  Inflection  is  color;  without  it 
we  have  the  roughest  sort  of  sketch. 
Niagara  Falls  certainly  should  !not  be 
painted  in  the  same  colors  as  the  Johns- 
town flood. 

"Pause  is  a  suspension  of  sound  in 
speaking  or  reading  to  mark  the  separa- 
tion of  phrases.^^  There  are  four  kinds 
of  pause — short,  medium,  full,  and  long. 
Although  it  is  unnecessary  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  with  these  four 
kinds,  yet  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
know  them. 

Short  pause  indicates  the  phrasing  of 
the  units  of  thought  in  a  sentence.  On 
page  126  of  our  Fifth  Header  we  have 
this  sentence:  "Obedient  to  this  sum- 
mons I  there  ranged  them^lves  in  a  front 
of  the  schoolmaster's  desk  |  half  a  dozen 
scarecrows,!  out  at  knees  and  elbows,  | 
one  of  whom  |  placed  a  torn  and  filthy 
book  beneath  his  learned  eye.'^  The  first, 
second,  and  last  pauses  come  where  no 
commas  appear,  but  the  third  and  fourth 
are  more  easily  observed  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  commas.  Most  of  us 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  taught 
always  to  pause  when  we  came  to  a 
comma,  and,  sad  to  say,  many  teachers 
are  still  teaching  this  mistaken  idea  to 
their  pupils.  Did  you  ever  see  the  writ- 
ten affirmative  or  negative  reply  to  a 
question  with  "Sir,''  or  "Mam"  accom- 
panying it?  If  you  have,  have  you  ever 
seen  that  reply  unless  it  was  separated  by 
a  comma,  as  "Yes,  sir/'  or  ^^o,  mam"? 
Yet  we  never  pause  for  this  pimctuation 
mark.  At  least,  we  do  not  when  we  are 
talking.  This  example  is  not  the  only 
one.  You  can  hardly  read  a  selection 
without  finding  commas  that  you  should 
pass  over  unobserved,  as  far  as  expression 
is  concerned.  In  'horseshoe  Robinson's 
Ruse"  this  statement  occurs:  "  'Shall  I  let 


loose  upon  them.  Captain?'  said  Andrew 
Ramsay,  now  appearing,  most  unexpeet- 
-  edly  to  Robinson,  at  the  door  of  the  hut." 
A  comma  is  inserted  between  "appearing'' 
and  "most,"  yet  there  is  no  pause. 
Writers  place  punctuation  marks  to  pro- 
duce clearness  of  thought,  and  not  to  in- 
dicate to  the  reader  where  to  pause. 

Medium  pause  is  used  to  mark  the 
separate  parts  of  a  complex  or  compound 
sentence.  It  also  comes  before  a  paren- 
thesis. Example:  "Although  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  white 
man,  |  he  went  with  me  fearlessly  into 
the  cabin,  his  companions  remain- 
ing behind  on  the  ice"  (Eskimo  Dog 
Teams);  "Then  turning  on  his  side,  he 
murmured,  |  'Now  God  be  praised,  I  will 
die  in  peace!'"  (The  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham). 

Full  pause  marks  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence or  the  end  of  a  completed  thought. 

Long  pause  marks  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph. It  is  that  which  shows  that  a 
new  division  of  the  subject-matter  is  to 
be  taken  up. 

The  attitude  of  the  speaker  towards 
the  thought  he  utters  is  indicated  by  a 
rising  or  falling  inflection  at  a  comma  or 
period.  The  rising  inflection  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  may  show  that  the  mind  is 
looking  forward;  in  questioning  another 
as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement,  or  in  in- 
dicating confusion  or  uncertainty. 

Examples  **Fear  not,  Ernest,  he  wiU 
come/.''  Rising  inflection,  indicating 
that  the  speaker  is  looking  forward. 

*'Did  you  say  that/?"  An  appeal  to 
the  truth. 

**I  must  have  seen  the  boy  at  school/." 
Doubt. 

The  falling  inflection  may  show  that 
the  mind  is  looking  backward,  or  express- 
ing that  of  which  it  is  certain,  or  asking 
a  question  the  answer  of  which  is  posi- 
tively known: 

Examples:  **I  saw  him  yesterdayN." 
Retrospective. 

"Doesn't  John  go  to  schoolN?"  Ques- 
tion, with  known  answer,  **I  saw  the  boy 
at  school \."     Positive. 

Most  of  us  were  taught  always  to  keep 
the  voice  up  at  a  comma.  But  this  is  not 
always  correct.     We  read,  'TLiand,  water. 
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air,  the  whole  universe  bespeaks  the  pres- 
ence of  Qoi"  If  these  names  are  pre- 
sented one  at  a  time,  or  special  attention 
is  called  to  each  object,  each  will  have  a 
falling  inflection.  Bnt  if  they  are 
grouped  they  will  have  a  rising  inflec- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  con- 
clude there  are  no  fixed  rules  for  read- 
ing. The  first  thing  to  attend  to  in  de- 
cid^g  how  a  certain  statement  shall  be 
read  is  to  determine  what  spirit  or  gen- 
eral tone  it  should  be  spoken  in.  Decide 
what  the  utterance  would  be  of  one  who 
should  extemporize  the  thought;  get  the 
time  (for  every  literary  production  has 
tune  the  same  as  a  musical  production 
has  time)  in  which  the  piecfe  is  written, 
then  you  have  feeling.  When  you  have 
feeling  the  longest  step  toward  correct 
emphasis,  correct  inflection,  and  correct 
pause  will  have  been  made. 

The  child  should  have  the  subject  well 
in  hand  when  he  rises  to  read.  How  can 
this  be  accomplished?    Assign  a  definite 


lesson  to  be  read  over  carefully.  Have 
all  unfamiliar  words  hunted  up  in  the 
dictionary..  When  the  recitation  period 
comes,  the  best  way  the  writer  has  ever 
found  is  to  read  the  lesson  over  before 
the  class,  asking  for  all  words  that  the 
pupils  are  not  familiar  with,  never  for- 
getting to  have  the  children  explain 
every  sentence  that  any  one  is  not  sure 
to  understand.  This  will  consume  all  the 
time  of  the  recitation  period  and  in  a 
short  time  will  become  most  interesting 
and  lively.  The  next  day,  after  the  pu- 
pils have  had  another  study  period  in 
which  to  read  over  the  lesson,  let  them 
read  aloud.  The  best  selections  for  this 
sort  of  reading  are  the  longer  ones,  such 
.  as  Evangeline,  Enoch  Arden,  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  etc. 

Reading  is  simple  but  difficult.  It  is 
the  first  step  towards  school  knowledge 
and  must  be  acquired*  by  children  if  they 
are  to  interpret  the  printed  page.  If 
one  can  read  aloud  correctly  then  he  is 
sure  he  can  read  correctly  to  himself. 
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THE  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

Geo.  Browning  Lockwood,  Assistant 
General  Manager  Winona  Assem- 
bly AND  Schools,  Winona 
Lake,  Ind. 

The  thoughtful  observer  of  the  trend 
of  things  must  be  forced  to  the  belief  that 
the  theory  of  Socialism,  which  has  so 
long  been  no  more  than  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  economic  students,  will 
soon  become  a  vital  issue  in  American 
politics.  The  socialistic  propaganda  is  al- 
ready a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  al- 
most every  country  of  Europe,  and  the 
growth  of  the  vote  which  represents  be- 
lief in  the  theory  of  social  and  industrial 
reconstruction  in  the  United  States  is  the 
most  striking  political  phenomenon  of  the 
time.    A  period  of  industrial  depression 


would  inevitably  bring  the  question  for- 
ward as  an  issue  so  elemental,  so  full  of 
challenge  to  the  existing  order,  that  tra- 
ditional party  lines  would  be  lost  sight 
of  in  a  campaign  beside  which  the  historic 
''first  battle"  of  1896  would  be  a  mild  af- 
fair. 

It  behooves  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  —  and  certainly  the 
teacher,  with  his  noble  public  mission, 
should  be  numbered  among  these — to 
know  something  about  socialism.  A  good 
many  well-meaning  people  shudder  at  the 
word,  confusing  it  as  they  do  with  an- 
archy, and  associating  it  with  revolution- 
ary violence.  So  superficial  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  theory  of  socialism  will  never 
meet  its  arguments,  presented  as  they 
usually  are  by  men  who  have  made  the 
subject  a  study  and  are  adepts  in  dis- 
cussion.   The  truth  is  that  socialism  and 
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anarchy  represent  opposite  extremes  of 
belief.  Josiah  Warren,  one  of  the  New 
'  Harmony  communists,- became  the  orig- 
inator of  the  philosophy  of  anarchy,  be- 
cause he  saw  so  much  of  failure  in  the 
Owenite  experiment.  His  philosophy 
represented  the  furthest  rebound  of  the 
pendulum  from  that  unhappy  effort  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  an  industrial 
millennium  by  the  elimination  of  indi- 
vidualism from  the  social  order. 

Socialism  simply  proposes  that  devo- 
tion to  the  commonweal  shall  supplant 
the  satisfaction  of  individual  desires  and 
ambitions  as  an  incentive  to  human  effort. 
It  is  able  to  point  to  numerous  evils  fol- 
lowing in  the  train  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem of  performing  the  world's  work.  In 
Bobert  Owen's  time  it  had  a  better  case 
than  it  has  today,  because  beginning  with 
the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  hero  of  New 
Lanark  and  New  Harmony  there  has 
been  a  century  of  legislation  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
wage-earner. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  dis- 
content is  a  product,  not  of  actual,  but 
of  relative  conditions.  Men  are  less  like- 
ly to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
than  they  are  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  are  not  able  to  secure.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  one's  wants  usually  creates  only 
larger  desires.  The  English  wage-earner 
of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  amply 
satisfied  with  a  full  stomach.  The  Ameri- 
can workingman  of  today  is  demanding 
much  more  than  that.  The  measure  of 
his  ambition  is  something  more  than  what 
he  shall  eat,  what  he  shall  wear  and 
wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed.  As  the 
•country  grows  more  prosperous  the  wage- 
earner  demands  a  larger  share  of  that 
prosperity.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
strikes  are  more  numerous  in  "good" 
than  in  ^T)ad"  times. 

In  increasing  number  the  wage-earners 
of  this  country  are  lending  a  listening 
ear  to  the  arguments  of  the  State  social- 
ists. Certain  phases  of  the  State's  ac- 
tivity suggests  socialism — indeed,  are  so- 
cialistic in  character.  Municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  has  been  an  un- 
qualfied  success  abroad,  notably  in  Great 
Britain.    Whether  or  not  it  has  been,  on 


the  whole,  successful  in  this  country, 
whether  or  not  it  will  be  in  the  future, 
is  a  subject  for  debate.  The  public 
schools  themselves  are  a  socialistic  under- 
taking, and  in  the  chapter  on  Bobert  Dale 
Owen  in  "The  New  Harmony  Movement" 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  strong  op- 
position to  State  control  of  schools  which 
once  prevailed  even  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. The  postoffice  department,  with 
its  vast  machinery  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  mail  matter,  and  its  money 
order  system  for  the  transmitting  of 
funds  from  one  point  to  another,  is  a 
manifestation  of  State  socialism.  It  is 
seemingly  a  short  step  from  State  control 
of  mails  to  State  control  of  the  telegraph, 
telephone  and  express  business,  and  even 
of  railway  and  steamship  lines. 

The  debatable  poipt  in  government 
control  is  the  stopping  point.  How  far 
can  the  State,  go  with  benefit  to  its  cit- 
izenship, and  at  the  same  time  without 
such  a  suppression  of  individual  enter- 
prise, individual  ambition,  individual  in- 
itiative, as  would  reduce  our  civilization 
to  the  dead  level  of  the  commonplace? 
Here  is  a  question  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  American  people  than 
any  other— a  question  beside  which  all 
problems  of  mere  policy  sink  into  in- 
significance. A  phase  of  this  question  is 
presented  in  President  Boosevelt's  inter- 
ference in  the  cfoal  strike,  in  pending  leg- 
islation for  the  control  of  railroad  rates, 
in  the  government's  assumption  of  the 
work  of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  irrigation  of  the  western  deserts. 

All  thoughtful  men  now  agree  that  the 
"laissez-faire"  (let-alone)  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  industrial  conditions  has 
been  outgrown.  And  it  would  seem  that 
two  methods  of  State  activity  present 
themselves — State  regulation  and  State 
ownership  and  control.  The  acceptation 
of  this  view  of  things  in  itself  marks  a 
wonderful  forward  stride.  Those  who 
study  the  life  of  Bobert  Owen — and  it  is 
worth  fuller  consideration  than  is  possi- 
ble in  connection  simply  with  his  Ameri- 
can career — must  be  struck  with  the  at- 
titude of  indifference  which  even  the 
wage-earners  of  Great  Britain  assumed  to- 
ward the  deplorable  conditions  surround- 
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ing  the  working  classes  of  t^  at  period. 
To  contrast  the  conditions  gl  1800  with 
those  of  today  is  enough  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  most  confirmed  political 
pessimist. 

But  where  shall  the  State  stop?  Per- 
haps that  is  a  matter  for  time  to  work 
out,  as  it  has  worked  out  so  many  of  the  • 
problems  to  which  Robert  Owen  gave  his 
attention  a  century  ago.  Someone  has 
said  that  the  State  ought  to  do  "what 
the  individual  will  not,  ought  not  or  can 
not  do  for  himself" — a  theory  which 
seems  to  contain  much  wisdom.  But  as 
time  goes  on  opinions  will  change,  as  they 
have  changed,  on  the  subject  of  what  the 
»       individual  ought  to  do. 

Robert  Owen  proposed  as  it  seems  to 
us  the  modern  socialist  proposes — and 
Robert  Owen  is  called  "the  father  of  Eng- 
lish socialism" — to  reverse  the  natural 
processes  of  governmental  growth.  Too 
impatient  to  await  their  slow  develop- 
ment, he  proposed  to  impose  upon  man- 
kind a  ready-made  system  of  society, 
based  upon  his  belief  as  to  what  society 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  upon  informa- 
tion as  to  what  human  nature  really  was 
— ^and  is.  He  looked  upon  man  as  a  crea- 
ture of  law  rather  than  upon  law  as  an 
expression  of  the  human  will.  He  be- 
lieved, as  many  a  reformer  has  believed 
before  and  since,  that  the  inauguration 
of  the  millennium  awaits  only  the  com- 
pleted handiwork  of  a  constitution- 
maker. 

If  Robert  Owen  was  right,  if  those  who 
today  proclaim  the  all-sufficiency  of  some 
scheme  of  government  to  bring  about  the 
making-over  of  humanity,  the  New  Har- 
mony undertaking  ought  to  have  been  a 
success.  It  had  everything  to  sustain  it, 
a  great  leader,  ample  financial  backing, 
ap  ideal  location,  a  magnificent  equip- 
ment for  both  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal pursuits,  an  unsurpassed  educational 
system — nothing  was  lacking  except  what 
Robert  Owen  called  "education  in  the 
principles."  What  he  meant  was  that 
nothing  was  lacking  in  his  Utopia  but 
Utopians.  And  if  there  had  been  Uto- 
pians enough,  all  that  constitution-mak- 
ing, all  those  nathetic  pleas  for  "the 
principles,"  would  have  been  unnecessary. 


'Education  in  the  principles" — ^how  long 
that  education  has  been  going  on!  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  preached 
'  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  if, 
after  all  these  centuries,  humanity  were 
willing  to  accept  it  as  the  rule  of  human 
relations,  what  a  happy  world  this  would 
be!  The  solution  of  it  all  seems  so  sim-  " 
pie — and  so  impossible! 

And  why  did  the  New  Harmony  under- 
taking, considered  as  a  venture  in  social 
reorganization,  under  all  these  favorable 
circumstances,  with  most  of  those  who 
participated  in  it  professedly  in  sympathy 
with  "the  principles,"  fail  so  mournfully? 
We  do  not  lack  fqr  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. Not  only  was  the  New  Harmony 
experiment  the  most  notable  among  all 
the  practical  efforts  at  social  reconstruc- 
tion which  history  records,  but  contempo-^ 
raneous  comment  upon  it  is  fullest.  The 
effort  of  the  author  of  "The  New  Har- 
mony Movement"  has  been  to  give  to  each 
of  these  witnesses  an  impartial  hearing. 
Diverse  as  are  the  opinions,  there  is  una- 
nimity in  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
failure  because  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed the  communities  were  not  up  to  the 
level  of  their  own  theories.  There  were, 
as  Robert  Dale  Owen  says,  the  skilled  and 
the  ignorant,  the  industrious  and  the  idle 
— ^and  "all  schemes  which  provide  equal 
remuneration  for  all  such  must  work 
their  own  downfall." 

Devotion  to  the  commonweal  is  not  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  the  satisfaction  of 
individual  desires  and  ambitions  as  a  spur 
to  individual  initiative.  It  is  as  true 
in  a  nation  as  in  a  community — as  true  in 
the  United  States  of  America  as  it  was 
in  New  Harmony  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
paternalism  becomes  a  menace  to  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  filler  fruit  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  spirit  of  altruism  which  has 
found  expression  in  our  great  system  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
But  the  volunteer  spirit  is  the  American 
spirit — something  must  be  left  for  the  in- 
dividual to  do.  The  horizon  of  opportu- 
nity must  be  left  open.  We  want  less  of 
selfishness,  but  not  less  of  self. 

There  will  never  be  a  machine-made 
millennium.    Men  will  never  be  reformed 
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in  gross.  Society  will  never  be  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  meanness  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  men  and  women  who  make  it 
up.  The  world  will  be  reformed — ^is  be- 
ing reformed— one  man  at  a  time.  The 
teacher  and  the  preacher,  who  are  work- 
ing first  hand  with  the  material  which 
goes  to  make  up  citizenship,  are  the 
greatest  agents  of  social  reform,  rather 
than  the  statesman,  who  merely  converts 
popular  desires  into  laws  and  institutions. 
For  laws  are  handed  up,  out  of  humali 
minds  and  hearts,  not  down,  from  capitols 
and  palaces. 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS  AND  READINGS 
GROWING  OUT  OP  THE  OUTLINE  FOR 
THE  THIRD  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTE 
UPON  THE  NEW  HARMONY  MOVE- 
MENT. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  Superintendent 
New  Albany  Schools.    - 

The  public  school  the  greatest  enemy 
of  equality  of  condition  and  the  commun- 
istic scheme.    Why? 

The  New  Harmony  group  of  scientists 
and  their  permanent  contributions  to  sci- 
ence. New  Harmony  Movement,  chapter 
Vin.  Science  Sketches,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  chapter  on  EaflSbiesque.  See 
October  number  of  Educator-Journal. 
For  a  short,  vivid  account  of  Eobert 
Owen's  Wabash  venture  and  the  scientific 
attainments  and  services  of  the  great  sci- 
entists who  honored  New  Harmony  by 
their  presence  and  service  during  the 
days  of  the  New  Moral  World,  see  Mau- 
rice Thompson's  Stories  of  Indiana. 
This  book  offers  an  especially  valuable 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Constantine  Samuel 
Raffinesque. 

Heredity,  will  and  environment  as  fac- 
tors in  the  making  of  character.  See 
any  psychology.  New  Harmony  Move- 
ment, pp.  59,  62,  106,  107,  210,  213. 
The  Meaning  of  Education,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  pages  64-66  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1901).     , 

Which  is  the  truer  solution  of  the 
labor  and  allied  problems — co-operation 
or  communism?  Pres.  N.  P.  Oilman, 
Profit   Sharing   between   Employer  and 


Employee  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$1.75);  Eev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Co-opera- 
tive Production  in  the  British  Isles  (At- 
lantic Monthly,  January,  1895);  George 
Howell,  The  Labor  Movement  in  Amer- 
ica (Ely);  Nordhoff^s  Communistic  So- 
cieties, see  introduction;  Co-operative 
Production,  Jones,  2  vol.  (Clarendon, 
$2.50);  Development  of  Thrift,  Brown, 
M.  W.  (Macmillan,  $1.00). 

What  other  communistic  societies 
passed  in  their  formation  through  the 
two  stages  of  "Halfway  House"  and  *Ter- 
manent  Society^^?  New  Harmony  Move- 
ment, chapters  Y!L  and  X;  NordhoflPs 
Communistic'  Societies  in  the  United 
States  (Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y.,  1875);  The 
Labor  Movement  in  America  (Ely,  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  N.  Y.). 

Co-operation  vs.  Communism — in  what 
respects  are  they  alike  and  in  what  are 
they  different?  See  articles  on  both  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannida;  Pres.  N.  P. 
Oilman,  Profit  Sharing  between  Em- 
ployer and  Employee  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  $1.75);  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Co- 
operative Production  in  the  British  Isles 
(Atlantic  Monthly,  January,  1895); 
Nordhoff's  Communistic  Societies  in  the 
United  States  (Harper  Bros.,  N.  Y., 
1875). 

Trades-unionism  and  Communism — in 
what  respects  are  they  alike  and  in  what 
.  respects  unlike?  See  discussion  of  trades- 
unions  in  John  Mitchell's  "Organissed 
Labor;"  see  Encyclopedia  Britennica; 
William  Traut,  Trades-unions  (American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C, 
10c);  article  in  introduction  to  Nord- 
hoff's  Communistic  Societies;  Trades- 
unionism,  New  and  Old,  George  Howell 
(Scribner,  $1.00). 

Transcendentalism  as  the  "Halfway 
House"  at  Brook  Fasm.  Transcenden- 
talism in  New  England  (Frothinghanx,  0. 
B.,  1903,  $1.00);  Brook  Farm,  Swift 
(Macmillan);  "Fourierism  and  the  So- 
cialists," Dial,.  1842,  vol.  3,  pp.  86-89; 
Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Bomancfe; 
"Transcendentalism:  the  New  England 
Eenaissance,"  Unitarian  Review,  1889, 
vol.  31,  pp.  97-117;  Albert  Brisbane— by 
his  wife  (Arena  Publishing  Co.,  1893); 
any  article  on  Brook  Farm. 
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Robert  Owen,  the  real  forerunner  of 
American  communism,  and  all  subse- 
^quent  ventures  copied  after  his.  See 
New  Harmony  Movement,  pages  2,  309- 
310;  see  September  number  Educator- 
Journal;  see  NordhofPs  Communistic  So- 
cieties and  all  literature  on  Fourierism 
and  Brook  Farm;  Ely's  The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America;  American  Communi- 
ties, W.  A.  Hinds  (Kerr);  Noye's  His- 
tory of  American  Socialism. 

Compare  the  Preliminary  Society  at 
New  Harmony  with  the  Preliminary  So- 
ciety at  Brook  Farm.  New  Harmony 
Movement^  chapter  IX;  see  "Early  Amer- 
ican Communism"  in  Ely's  The  Labor 
Movement;  Brook  Farm,  Swift  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.);  Emerson^s  Fourierism  and  the 
Sociahsts  in  his  Historical  Notes;  Haw- 
thorne's Blithedale  Romance;  Brook 
Fann,  Codman,  J.  T.  (Arena  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston,  1894);  all  other  articles  on 
the  Brook  Farm. 

Compare  the  Permanent  Society  at 
New  Harmony  with  the  Permanent  So- 
ciety at  Brook  Farm.  New  Harmony 
Movement,  chapter  X;  see  ''Early  Amer- 
ican Conmiunism'^  in  El/s  The  Labor 
Movement;  Brook  Farm,  Swift  (Macmil- 
lan  Co.);  Bmerson^s  Fourierism  and  the 
Socialists  in  his  Historical  Notes;  Haw- 
thorne's Blithedale  Romance;  Brook 
Farm,  Codman,  J.  T.  (Arena  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston,  1894);  all  other  articles  on 
Brook  Farm. 

Human  nature  as  the  rock  and  shoal 
that  has  overthrown  every  new  social 
bark.  New  Harmony  Movement,  pages 
180,  181;  NordhofE's  Communistic  So- 
oieties  in  the  United  States;  Early  Amer- 
ican Communism  in  Ely's  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America;  Icaria,  Shaw,  N.  Y., 
1884;  American  Communities,  W.  A. 
Hinds  (Kerr);  Noye's  History  of  Amer- 
ican Socialism;  Socialism,  Utopian  and 
Scientific  (Labor  News,  N.  Y.,  50d). 

Brook  Farm  as  the  center  and  source 
of  American  literature.  Brook  Farm,  its 
members,  scholars  and  visitors.  Swift, 
Lindsay  (Macmillan);  ^'John  Sullivan 
Bwight,''  by  G.  W.  Cook,  page  48;  Brook 
Farm;  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson:  his  life, 
writings  and  philosophy,  Osgood;  Haw- 


thorne and  Brook  Farm — Curtis^  From 
the  Easy  Chair,  p.  1  (Harper,  1894); 
Brook  Farm  in  0.  B.  Frothingham's 
"George  Eipley,''  p.  108  (Houghton, 
1884);  Brook  Farm  in  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body's  Last  Evening  with  Allston,  p.  181 
(Lothrop);  Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance; The  Dial,  a  Magazine  for  Litera- 
ture, Philosophy  and  Religion,  volumes 
1-4,  Boston  and  London,  1841-44;  Amer- 
ican Men  of  Letters  series  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.). 

The  Labor  Problem — its  cfause  and  its 
remedies  past  and  present.  Ely's  The 
Labor  Movement  in  America;  NordhoflPs 
Communistic  Societies;  Oilman's  Social- 
ism and  the  American  Spirit;  Hender- 
son's Social  Spirit  in  America;  John 
Mitchell's  Organized  Labor;  Mercella;. 
The  Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  school  as  a  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  labor  problem.  Dewey's  School 
and  Society;  Dutton's  ^Social  Phases  of 
Education;  Henderson's  Social  Spirit  in 
America;  All  Phases  of  the  Industrial 
Education  Question. 

Labor  Organizations — their  cause,  his- 
tory, organization,  purpose.  Ely's  The 
Labor  Movement  in  America;  John 
Mitchell's  Organized  Labor;  publications 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  0 

The  economic  value  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. See  Ely's  Labor  Movement  in 
America;  John  Mitchell's  Organized  La- 
bor. 

The  educational  value  of  labor  organi- 
zations. Ely's  Labor  Movement;  John 
Mitchell's  Organized  Labor. 

SUGGESTED  READINGS. 

Moore's  Utopia;  Lytton's  The  Coming 
Race;  Harrington's  Oceanic";  Campanella's 
City  of  the  Sun;  Atlantis;  Bellamy's 
Looking  Backward;  Brook  Farm;  Blithe- 
dale Romance;  NordhofiE's  Communistic 
Societies;  Noye's  History  of  American  So- 
cialism; Ely's  The  Labor  Movement  in 
America;  Jacob  Riis'  The  Children  of  the 
Poor,  and,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives; 
John  Mitchell's  Organized  Labor;  Robt. 
Hunter's  Poverty. 
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THE  METHOD  OP  THE  RECITATION. 

Frank  M.  McMuftRY  and  Geo.  D.  Strayer, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

chapters  vn  and  viii. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  art  of  question- 
ing in  the  last  article,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  put  the  ques- 
tions, at  least  occasionally,  in  order  that 
he  might  get  practice  which  would  pre- 
pare him  for  independent  study.  The 
.  pupil  will  be  able  to  put  questions  pro- 
vided the  topic  under  consideration  is  one 
in  which  he  is  really  interested,  that  is, 
provided  the  aim  of  the  recitation  has  ' 
really  been  his  aim.  Children,  even  more 
than  adults,  are  constantly  putting  ques- 
tions in  the  hope  of  finding  some  solution 
to  the  problems  which  they  feel.  Both 
teachers  and  parents  frequently  discour- 
age this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, either  because  they  feel  that  they 
do  not  have  the  time  to  direct  the  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  they  can  find  the 
answers,  or  because  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently command  the  field  themselves  to 
give  intelligent  direction.  The  work  of 
the  teacher  is  not,  then,  primarily  to 
teach  the  child  to  ask  questions,  but  to 
select  from  those  which  he  asks  those 
which  are  most  worth  while  and  to  give 
him  such  direction  as  will  enable  him 
to  find  the  solution  to  his  problems.  If 
the  work  in  the  school  room  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  life  and  interests  of  the  child 
and  if  the  problems  which  he  is  asked  to 
solve  are  those  which  he  feels  as  his  prob- 
lems, the  child  will,  unless  repressed,  put 
many  questions. 

*  Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  faults  in 
the  teaching  which  is  ordinarily  consid- 
ered very  good  today  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  ask  so  many 
and  such  small  questions  that  the  child 
really  has  to  do  very  little  thinking.  The 
principal  aim  of  many  such  teachers 
seems  to  be  to  lead  the  children  to  grasp 
the  conclusion  desired  with  as  little  work 
on  their  part  as  possible.  The  questions 
asked  are  so  carefully  graded  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  child 
to  make  a  mistake,  or  to  arrive  at  any 


conclusion  other  than  that  which  is  de- 
sired. At  a  recitation  in  domestic 
science  which  the  writer  saw  recently,  the 
following  questions  were  asked:  How 
old  should  the  bread  be  which  is  used  to 
make  sandwiches?  How  should  it  be  cut? 
Should  the  crust  be  left  on  or  cut  off? 
Into  what  shapes  may  the  bread  be  Cut? 
Why  are  certain  shapes  uneconomical? 
Would  you  tie  them  with  ribbon?  and  so 
on.  The  children-  were  able  to  answer 
these  questions,  correctly  almost  without 
exception,  but  surely  there  was  involved 
in  the  process  very  little  thoughtful  work 
on  their  part.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  asked  the  class.  What 
points  need  be  considered  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  bread  for  sandwiches?  Would 
not  some  such  question  have  involved  on 
the  part  of  the  children  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  making 
sandwiches?  Would  there  not  have  been 
some  thoughtful  work  that  was  really 
worth  while,  rather  than  an  exercise 
which  was  rather  a  dull  preliminary  to  the 
interesting  manipulation  of  the  utensik 
and  food  stuffs  which  were  to  be  used  in 
making  the  sandwich? 

In  all  of  our  work  we  need  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  take  the  whole  burden  upon 
ourselves.  There  is  a  real  danger  that 
the  well  e'^uipped  teacher  who  aims  to 
interest  the  children  will  really  make  the 
work  so  simple  and  easy  for  them  that 
they  will  have  very  little  chance  to  ex- 
ercise whatever  ability  they  may  possess 
for  the  solving  of  problems.  Possibly 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not  found  so  often 
as  is  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  gives  the 
children  work  to  do  without  attempting 
to  interest  them  and  without  giving  them 
proper  direction,  but  surely  the  danger 
is  no  less  real.  If  boys  and  girls  are  to 
grow  strong  intellectually,  they  need  to 
face  difficulties  and  to  seek  solutions  to 
their  problems  vnthout  too  much  help 
from  the  crutch  which  we  provide  for 
them  with  our  carefully  conceived  list 
of  questions  which  makes  the  transition 
from  one  point  to  another  almost  imper- 
ceptible to  them. 

Thought-provoking  questions  are  much 
needed  when  pictures  are  used.  If  the 
child  is  shown   a  picture  of  something 
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I  which  he  has  not  seen,  it  is  very  essential 
that  most  careful  work  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  picture,  otherwise  the 
child  is  apt  to  get  an  inadequate  or  even 

I  a  totally  incorrect  conception.  The  books 
with  many  illustrations  and  the  stereopti- 

I      con  may  prove  a  stumbling  block,  even 

I  though  they  delight  the  children,  unless 
they  are  carefully  used.  It  is  one  thing 
to  see  a  picture  of  the  Colorado  canon 
and  quite  another  to  understand  what  the 
picture  really  represents.  To  show  a 
child  such  a  picture  and  to  expect  him  to 
get  any  adequate  understanding  of  it  sim- 
ply by  looking  at  it  is  to  expect  him  to 
interpret  that  for  which  he  has  no  ade- 
quate basis  in  his  experience.  Questions 
like  the  following  might  properly  be 
asked  concerning  such  a  picture: 

How  might  you  plan  to  cross  the 
canon?  It  is  a  da/s  trip  for  a  man  on 
horseback  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
canon  from  the  top  and  return  again. 

I      How  do  you  suppose  he  spends  his  time? 

I  Can  you  suggest  good  viewpoints  in  the 
picture,  and  what  would  you  expect  to 

I      see  in  such  views?    And  so  for  any  pic- 

i  ture  questions  which  involve  a  correct 
idea  of  the  thing  represented  would  be 

I  asked  in  order  to  correct  any  miscpncep- 
tion  which  the  children  may  have,  and 
to  make  the  picture  mean  to  them  some- 
thing of  the  reality  which  we  hope  to 
present. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  use  of  pic- 
tures it  may  be  well  to  discuss  also  the 
use  of  real  objects.  Doubtless  we  all  feel 
that  whenever  it  is  possible  real  objects 
should  be  used  in  the  school  room,  but  the 
value  of  such  objects  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  in  the  fact  that  they  are  real,  but 
rather  because  they  help  to  answer  some 
question  or  to  solve  some  problem  which 
the  child  feels.  Much  of  the  so-called 
object  teaching  is  iminteresting  and  me- 
chanical so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned. 
It  is  easily  possible  that  the  child  will 
after  a  time  positively  dislike  to  hear  any 
more  stories  about  an  object  which  the 
teacher  presents,  simply  because  there  is 
nothing  in  his  present  need  which  calls 
for  any  such  presentation  of  facts,  how- 
ever intimately  associated  with  the  object 
at  hand.    The  work  with  objects  is  only 


concrete  for  the  child  when  he  is  inter- 
ested, or  when  his  problems  lead  him  to 
inquire  concerning  the  object  described. 
Possibly  there  is  no  one  direction  in 
which  teachers  have  sinned  more  fre- 
quently or  more  conscientiously  than  in 
the  wrong  use  of  objects.  Much  of  the 
so-called  concrete  work  in  arithmetic 
ought  really  to  be  called  objective  work, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  worth  while  to  present 
to  the  senses  the  reality  involved  in  th« 
number  relation  to  be  taught.  To  sug- 
gest that  adding  with  toothpicks  or  sub- 
tracting with  beans  is  concrete  work  is 
to  imply  that  the  child  actually  wants  to 
know  how  many  toothpicka  he  would  have 
if  he  already  has  three  and  someone 
gives  him  two  more,  or  that  the  child 
cares  to  know  how  many  beans  he  would 
have  left  if  he  gave  three  of  his  seven 
to  his  neighbor.  The  child  probably  cares 
little  or  nothing  about  the  number  of 
beans  or  toothpicks  which  he  possesses. 
There  is  in  such  work  simply  the  reality 
objectively  presented.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion which  the  child  cares  particularly  to 
answer.  There  is  no  problem  or  signifi- 
cance to  him.  There  is  no  need  of  his 
which  is  to  be  satisfied.  There  is  no  con- 
crete work  in  the  real  sense.  Real  ob- 
jects are  valuable  as  illustrative  material, 
and  objective  work  in  a  subject  like 
arithmetic  is  worth  while,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  deceive  ourselves  nor  to  expect 
more  from  the  use  of  real  objects  than 
we  can  actually  realize. 

We  have  constantly  to  recur  in  our  dis- 
cussions to  the  need  for  well  defined  aims 
or  purposes  which  shall  guide  the  chil- 
dren in  their  work.  In  the  assignment 
of  lessons  the  teacher  has  opportunity  to 
give  direction  to  the  work  of  the  pupil, 
to  bring  to  consciousness  and  to  have 
stated  the  problems  which  the  children 
are  to  work  on.  When  such  assignments 
are  made,  the  pupil  goes  to  the  text-book 
not  simply  to  get  somethinsr  that  the  text- 
book says  and  to  attempt  to  remember  it, 
but  he  goes  rather  to  find  out  what  the 
book  has  to  give  him  which  bears  on  the 
topic  under  discussion.  Still  more,  un- 
der proper  direction  he  may  learn  how 
to  use  other  books.    He  may  even  come 
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to  understand  that  his  text-book  is  not 
infallible^  that  he  needs  to  question  and 
to  seek  for  proof  rather  than  merely  to 
accept  every  statement  which  he  finds  in 
print.  In  this  part  of  the  period  which 
ia  given  up  to  the  assignment  of  the  les- 
son, the  teacher  may  well  attempt  to 
teach  the  children  how  to  study.  Surely 
the  greatest  thing  which  the  child  can 
leam  while  in  school  is  not  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts  nor  a  great  many  rules  or 
other  generalizations,  but  rather  he 
should  acquire  the  power  to  find  for  him- 
self the  facts  which  he  needs*  in  any  sit- 
uation which  he  may  meet,  and  the  ability 
to  arrive  at  correct  generalizations  after 
he  has  secured  adequate  data.  The  really 
successful  teacher  is  not  the  one  who  is 
able  to  cram  the  children  with  facts,  but 
rather  the  one  who  herself  knows  how  to 
study,  how  to  attack  and  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem, and  who  also  knows  how  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  use  their  experience, 
their  books,  and  even  their  teachers  and 
other  friends  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  they  wish  to  solve. 


LARGB  UNITS  OF  STUDY. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,   State   Normal 
School,  California,  Pa. 

It  may  be  asked  reasonably.  What 
prospect  have  we  in  our  present  course 
of  study  for  the  selection  of  large  units 
of  study?  Chapter  II  of  the  Method  of 
Recitation  gives  a  few  such  as  illustrsr 
tions,  but  how  far  can  such  a  selection  be 
extended  into  our  school  studies? 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  old  topical 
method  of  this  concentration  upon  lead- 
ing points,  and  we  have  long  been  famil- 
iar with  the  topical  treatment  of  history 
and  geography.  It  is  largely  a  more  care- 
ful and  systematic  application  of  the  top- 
ical method  that  we  have  in  mind.  In  the 
selection  of  our  topics  we  shall  inquire 
more  carefully  into  the  leading  idea  which 
the  topic  embodies  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  a  representative  idea  or 
general  notion.  If  each  important  topic 
which  is  selected  for  elaboration  contains 
such  an  important  and  comprehensive 
idea,  it  becomes  the  basis  for  thought 


movement,  that  is,  for  a  progressive  and 
systematic  method  of  treatment.  This  k 
exemplified  in  chapter  U. 

Turning  now  to  the  school  studies  we 
find  in  the  literature  and  reading  work 
of  the  grades  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
adopt  complete  stories  and  poems  either 
for  the  oral  lessons  of  the  primary  grades 
or  for  the  reading  work  of  intermediate 
and  grammar  schools.  Instep  of  read- 
ing fragmentary  selections  from  many 
authors,  we  are  now  accustomed  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  King  of  the  Golden 
River,  of  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
or  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Even  complete 
larger  works,  like  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Speeches, .  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Snowbound,  are 
read  continuously  in  order  to  work  out 
the  entire  sequence  of  thought.  A  more 
careful  examination  into  such  a  poem, 
story,  or  masterpiece  will  usually  bring 
to  view  a  single  controlling  idea,  and  this 
is  the  important  center  of  thought  in 
the  whole  treatment.  Having  worked 
this  out  for  himself,  the  teacher  will 
focus  his  questions  and  his  problems,  his 
reference  readings  and  discussions  chiefly 
upon  it.  Such  a  treatment  will  give  an 
organization  and  plan  to  the  whole  study 
which  are  of  fundamental  value.  Snow- 
bound, for  example,  is  the  picture  of  a 
New  England  home  and  the  spirit  of  the 
New  England  fireside  prevails  throughout 
it.  It  is,  however,  a  very  high  type  of 
home,  and  one  that  Whittier  idealizes. 
He  gives  to  it  great  .beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, and  it  will  be  very  wholesome  for 
every  child  who  can  domicile  himself^  in 
the  Whittier  household  and  partake  of 
the  joys  and  interests  which  prevailed 
there. 

To  bring  out  this  idea  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Quaker  home  should  be  the  niain 
purpose  in  the  reading  lessons,  and  such 
a  definite  motive  will  strengthen  the 
teacher^s  plans  and  method  of  study.  Our 
reading  work  in  all  the  grades  from  the 
third  and  fourth  on  through  the  eighth 
grade  should  deal  with  these  complete 
products  of  the  leading  writers.  This 
standpoint  is  now  pretty  generally  appre- 
ciated and  our  courses  of  study  in  read- 
ing are  being  remodeled  on  this  basis. 
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A  somewhat  similar  improyeinent  has 
begun  in  the  common  school  studies^  his- 
tory and  geography.  But  as  yet  we  have 
not  had  the  writers  to  work  up  select 
topics  in  these  studies. 

In  history  this  tendency  to  select  real 
units  of  .study  is  apparent  in  the  use  of 
biographical  stories  In  intermediate 
grades  and  of  larger  and  more  select  top- 
ics in  grammar  grades.  On  this  account 
our  school  history  is  coming  into  much 
better  shape.  It  is  far  more  rich  and 
stimnlating.  The  memorizing  of  long  ta- 
bles of  dates  and  leading  events  is  now 
seen  to  he  of  trifling  importance  com- 
pared with  an  interesting  study  of  a  few 
strong  and  conmianding  biographies^  like 
those  of  Columbus,  La  Salle^  Robertson^ 
Washington  and  Franklin. 

During  the  constitutional  period  we 
used  a  still  greater  concentration  upon  a 
few  representative  men  and  significant 
topics  like  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, internal  improvements,  slavery  and 
immigration. 

In  geography  considerable  headway  has 
been  made  in  the  selection  of  important 


types  or  units  of  study,  and  much  work 
is  yet  to  be  done  both  in  selecting  topics 
and  in  organizing  the  sequence  of  main 
units  of  study.  But  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  the  vast  burden  of 
small  details  with  which  history  and 
geography  studies  have  been  encumbered. 

We  need  to  be  liberated  from  the  de- 
votion to  small  and  often  meaningless 
details  and  to  cast'our  eyes  over  a  larger 
area  to  gain  a  proper  view  of  the  com- 
manding objects  of  study.  In  working 
out  a  proper  course  of  study  in  elemen- 
tary science  and  manual  arts,  the  same 
difficulty  is  met  and  the  same  mode  of 
progress  must  be  worked  out. 

In  the  whole  discussion  of  method  we 
should  keep  in  mind  these  larger  units 
of  study  as  the  basis  for  the  leading  proc- 
esses of  thought. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such 
large  units  in  different  branches  of  knowl- 
edge admit  or  require  a  common  mode  of 
treatment  as  based  upon  fundamental 
principles  of  the  mind's  action  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  and  in  putting  it  to  use. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Julia  Frikd,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School, 

Indianapolis. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

We  see  our  Father^s  hand  once  more 
Beverse  for  us  the  plenteous  horn 

Of  Autmnn^  filled  and  running  o^er 
With  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden 
com.  — Whittier. 

Many  of  the  practical  teachers  over  the 
country  have  ridiculed  the  November 
plans  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
leading  magazines. 

Where  is  the  teacher  who  has  not  had 
the  pupils  write  or  give  orally  a  '^ist^^  of 
things  for  which  they  were  thankful? 
Most  of  us  have  smiled  over  these  "lists/' 
which  have  excited  the  gratitude  of  the 
pupils.    While  we  have  smiled  at  the  re- 


«./«»#«»*•*.•».' 


suits,  we  know  that  the  aim  of  the  work 
was  good,  and  we  must  confess  that  the 
teacher  who  has  interested  the  children, 
who  has  led  them  to  realize  for  the  first 
time  how  wonderful  our  harvest  is  and 
how  dependent  we  ace  on  others  for  our 
commonest  comforts  and  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life,  has  opened  a  grand  new 
book. 

Custom  in  our  country  has  demanded 
that  we  take  time  to  think  on  our  bless- 
ings. We  are  even  asked  to  return  thanka 
for  them  in  a  tformal  way.  This  alone 
should  give  the  day  a  place  on  our  pro- 
gram. 

After  the  harvest  has  been  gathered 
and  stored,  we  are  given  a  holiday.    Many 
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of  the  pleasures  of  the  children  are  as- 
sociated with  this  particular  day.  Our 
holidays  have  been  founded  on  some  great 
principle  of  truth  which  has  lifted  the- 
people  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane  of  liy 
ing.  Even  when  the  holiday  is  the  birth- 
day of  a  great  man,  the  people  of  the 
country  should  be  strengthened  by  look- 
ing at  a  great  life  well  lived. 

For  these  three  reasons  the  thought  for 
November  centers  around  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.  The  celebration  should  begin 
with  the  month  and  continue  through  it 
rather  than  give  a  set  program  on  a  par- 
ticular day. 

The  work  of  this  month  will  interest 
the  pupils  of  all  the  grades  equally.  If 
the  grades  include  all  of  the  upper 
classes  so  much  greater  is  the  teacher^s 
opportunity. 

Arrange  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
such  a  way  that  the  older  pupils  contrib- 
ute to  the  morning  talks,  allowing  the 
smallest  to  add  their  bits  of  information. 
When  the  pupils  do  talk  freely  about  the 
subject  in  hand,  the  teacher  may  know 
that  she  has  not  only  gained  the  atten- 
tion of  the  school,  but  that  interest  has 
been  aroused. 

The  topics  for  conversation  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows:        ^ 

1.  Indian  Life. 

2.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

3.  The  first  Thanksgiving. 

4.  Our  Harvest. 

5.  The  President's  Proclamation. 

6.  Our  Thanksgiving. 

In  the  last  topic  the  teacher  should  be- 
at  her  best;  all  of  the  skill  she  has  gained 
will  now  be  needed  in  directing  the  pupils 
to  the  thought,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  the 
pumpkins  and  apples  and  nuts  and  all  of 
-the  other  good  things  that  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  pupils,  but  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  teaching  should  be  to  have 
them  realize  the  great  blessings  which  are 
so  common  and  to  realize  the  power 
which  they  have  to  pass  these  on.  It  is 
not  enough  to  teach  the  children  grati- 
tude, they  should  gain  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. 

Charitableness  is  a  delicate  subject  to 


teach,  but  the  thanksgiving  time  is  ap- 
propriate for  beginning  the  task.  In 
many  of  the  schools  the  pupils  are  re- 
quested to  bring  an  offering  for  the  poor. 
This  request  makes  "goody-good  prigs" 
out  of  some  of  the  children  who  are  at 
other  times  fine  in  their  thought  and  con- 
sideration for  others.  An  unhappy  re- 
sult sometimes  follows  the  request,  since 
some  of  the  well-to-do  make  their  offer- 
ing conspicuous  because  of  its  quantity, 
while  many  of  the  children  will  neces- 
sarily be  limited  in  their  donation. 

A  box  or  barrel,  to  be  filled  by  the 
school  and  to  be  distributed  by  the 
teacher  or  some  other  competent  person 
is  a  good  thing  provided  the  children  are 
asked  to  make  a  specific  donation,  as: 
First  section  give  apples,  another  section 
potatoes,  etc.,  until  all  have  contributed, 
and  provided  the  person  who  distributes 
the  gifts  be  one  who  has  learned  that  the 
right  hand  should  not  know  what  is  being 
done  by  the  left. 

To  prevent  the  work,  given  in  the  No- 
vember outlines,  becoming  an  old  stoiy 
to  the  school  it  must  have  life  and  spirit 
put  into  it  by  the  teacher.  The  follow- 
ing is  given,  trusting  that  it  may  be  sug- 
gestive, and  from  these  thoughts  many 
lines  of  helpful  work  will  follow  which 
will  make  the  work  for  the  month  inter- 
esting, and  that  some  of  the  great  truths 
of  this  Americfan  holiday  be  a  force  in 
the  lives  of  the  pupils: 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  manual  work  will  be  given  to  re- 
inforce the  topics  of  conversation  given 
above.  For  the  smallest  children  make 
a  booklet  of  butchers^  paper  7x5  inches, 
mount  in  this  specimens  of  their  manual 
work.  The  book  is  to  be  carried  home  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

Cut  freely  an  Indian. 

From  an  outlined  picture,  dress  a  Pil- 
grim boy  and  girl. 

Cut  freely  the  Mayflower. 

Draw  pumpkins  and  color. 

From  an  outlined  drawing  (made  by 
the  teacher)  color  the  blanket  and  cfradle 
of  a  Pilgrim  baby. 

Draw  vegetables. 

Braid  one  yard  and  a  half  of  raffia  and 
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sew  to  form  a  basket.  Braid  handle  extra 
and  fasten  after  the  form  of  the  basket 
has  been  made. 

Cut  from  a  pattern  turkeys. 

In  the  morning  exercise  tell  the  story 
of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  Bible  read- 
ings: Psalms  104,  24;  136, 1  to  6,  7  to  9; 
24,  1;  Luke,  12,  24;  John,  4,  36. 

Many  songs  will  be  taught  referring  to 


the  thought,  but  the  two  most  important 
ones  and  the  two  which  will  be  sung  at 
church  are  "America^^  and  the  old  dox- 
ology— 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below. 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  host. 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Auby,  Bloominotok,  Indiana  Univiirsitt. 


QUERIES. 

1.  A  clock  has  three  hands,  marking 
honrs,  minutes  and  seconds.  When  are 
these  three  hands  together? 

2.  A  man  buys  100  eggs  for  fl.OO  at  the 
following  prices:  Hen  eggs  2  for  1  cent, 
turkey  eggs  1  cent  apiece,  and  duck  eggs 
3  cents  apiece.*  How  many  of  each  kind 
did  he  buy? 

3.  Measured  in  per  cent.,  what  is  an  in- 
Testment'  in  20-year  3i  per  cent,  government 
bonds  worth  if  they  are  bought  at  108? 

Answers  to  these  queries  should  be  sent 
to  Robert  J.  Aley,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  on 
or  before  November  12.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  have  some  good  queries. 


NOTES. 


Charles  Haseman,  last  year  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Elwood  High  School,  is 
now  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  math- 
ematics at  the  State  University. 


Mr.  John  J.  Wheeler,  who  had  charge  of 
the  mathematics  in  the  Bloomington  High 
School  last  year,  is  now  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Wichita  University. 


Charles  A.  Isaacs,  a  former  teacher  of 
Jackson  county,  is  instructor  in  mathematics 
in  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Pullman, 
Washington. 


Glenn  James,  a  graduate  of  the  1905  class 
in  mathematics  at  Indiana  University,  is 
instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College. 


Otto  Geckeler,  formerly  of  Patricksburgh, 
has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  head  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  In  the  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology,  at  Atlanta. 


The  public  press  recently  announced  that 
Dr.  Waldo  of  Purdue  had  given  up  teaching 
and  was  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  mathematical  department. 


Miss  Arda  Knox,  formerly  of  the  Bedford 
High  School,  is  now  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Covington  High  School. 


J.  M.  Kinney,  who  taught  mathematics 
last  year  at  Pendleton,  is  now  one  of  the 
mathematical  teachers  in  Shortridge  High 
School. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Glenn,  formerly  of  Elwood,  ia 
now  acting  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri.  He  is 
also  editor  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Monthly. 


PRACTICAL  FUNDAMENTALS. 

How  do  you  add  a  column,  and  how  do 
you  teach  your  students  to  add?    Do  you 
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say  3  and  2  are  5;  5  and  9  are  14;  14  and  1 
are  15;  15  and  3  are  18,  etc.;  or  are  you 
more  modem  and  say  3,  5,  14,  15,  18,  etc.,  to 

I  5    6 


30 


is  tboroughly  understood.  When  the  method 
is  thoroughly  understood,  the  work  may  be 
arranged  In  this  manner: 

382)1085.22(2.71 
764 

2712 
2674 

382 
382 

All  of  these  things  are  easily  accomplished 
if  the  student  is  taken  in  time. — ^liCissouri 
School  Journal. 


the  top?  Some  cue  has  called  tliis  spelling 
a  column.  Or  are  you  more  modern  yet,  and 
say  5,  25,  55,  60,  etc.?  This  may  be  called 
reading  a  column.  This  column  was  put 
down  at  random,  but  the  student  should  be 
taught  to  see  that  the  first  two  figures  spell 
5,  and  the  next  four  spell  20,  etc.,  just  as 
h-o-r-s-e  spells  horse.  In  short,  he  should 
be  taught  to  pick  out  the  lO's,  15's,  20's, 
etc.,  at  a  glance. 

Suppose  we  wish  to  subtract  368  from  636; 
this  may  be  done  in  one  of  three  ways — (1)  8 
from  16,  8;  7  from  13,  6;  4  from  6,  2.  (2)  8 
from  16,  8;  6  from  12,  6;  3  from  5,  2.  (3)  8 
and  8,  16;  7  and  6,  13;  4  and  2,  6.  All  of 
these  plans  are  easily  explained,  but  the 
third  has  the  great  advantage  of  using  the 
addition  table  alone  in  the  two  processes  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  as  a  result 
much  time  is  saved.  The  first  or  second 
might  be  used  to  check  the  work  of  the 
third. 

Now  suppose  we  wish  to  divide  10.3522  by 
■3.82.  The  work  may  be  arranged  in  this 
way: 


382)1036.22(271 
794 

271.22 
267.4 

3.82 
3.82 

Such  an  arrangement  gives  no  trouble 
with  the  decimal,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
process  is  easy.  In  the  above  process  the 
entire  remainder  is  brought  down,  and  the 
decimal  point  is  retained  to  the  end  of  the 
work.    We  think  this  best  until  the  process 


NUMBERS  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

That  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  any  course  no  one  doubts.  We 
all  see  that  without  it  all  business  would 
be  suspended.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  poorly  taught  subjects  iu 
the  curriculum.  We  are  constantly  making 
mistakes,  and  among  the  most  common  are 
the  following: 

1.  We  do  not  g^ive  the  child  credit 
enough  when  he  enters  school. 

2.  Being  a  very  reflective  study,  we  ex- 
pect too  much  before  the  child  reaches  the 
reflective  stage. 

3.  We  have  swung  too  far  to  the  other 
extreme  and  jteach  too  much  written  arith- 
metic and  not  enough  mental. 

The  young  people  sent  out  are  abject 
slaves  to  the  pencil  and  paper.  Let  us  be 
more  economical  and  teach  our  pec^le  to 
use  the  things  that  will  give  power  and  not 
the  things  that  cost  money  and  result  in 
lack  of  power. 

Teachers,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  see  the  central 
idea  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  be: 
Like  particular  quantities  as  to  their  ratio. 
If  the  central  idea  is  not  grasped,  the  scope 
of  the  subject  can  not  be  definitely  marked. 
Neither  can  an  intelligent  division  of  the 
subject  be  made,  nor  can  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  divisions  be  grasped.  This  is 
the  weakest  point  in  our  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  have  been  blindly  following  the 
organization  of  the  texts  placed  In  our 
liands,  and  liave  been  giving  about  as  much 
time  to  the  non-essentials  as  to  the  essen- 
tials. With  the  central  idea,  scope  and  di- 
visions established,  we  fail  to  see  the  rel- 
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atiTe  Importance  of  the  divlsioiui.  If  we 
could,  the  following  would  not  receive  mnch 
stress:  iMirtnership,  compound  interest,  for- 
eign excluinge,  equation  of  payments,  par- 
tial iMiyments,  present  worth  and  true  dis- 
count, 6.  G.  D.,  difficult  complex  fractions, 
apothecaries'  weight,  troy  weight,  foreign 
money  tables,  annual  interest,  so-called 
"cases"  in  percentage,  and  cube  root  With 
these  eliminated,  the  teacher  could  give 
more  attention  to  the  modes  of  approach  of 
the  essentials,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
the  pupils  would  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
essentials,  and  would  leave  the  subject  feel- 
ing that  each  division  has  an  important 
place. 

The  teacher  of  every  grade  should  be  able 
to  look  backward  and  forward  in  the  course 
in  every  subject,  but  in  no  subject  is  this 
more  imperative  than  in  this  subject.  In 
teaching  any  part  the  teacher  must  see  just 
how  this  will  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
previous  grade  or  grades,  and ,  how  it  will 
prepare  for  the  work  to  come.  * 

If  everything  is  logically  presented,  and 
no  new  point  presented  until  there  is  a  felt 
need;  and  no  principle  developed  until  all  the 
conditions  are  ripe;  and  the  connection  of 
every  part  clearly  shown  so  we  would  be 
weaving  a  cosmos  instead  of  a  chaos;  then 
we  could  dispense  with  so  many  reviews 
and  could  turn  our  attention  to  more  fruitful 
work. 

Just  what  the  work  in  numbers  should  be 
the  first  three  years,  there  is  very  little 
agreement  among  school  people. — Manual, 
Goodland  Schools. 


THB  NATURE  OP  NUMBER. 

Any  number,  as  three  for  example,  has 
two  phases — 

1.  The    multiplicity,    or   its    elementary 
phase. 

2.  Batlo,  its  scientific  phase. 

Three,  in  its  elementary  phase,  is  simply 


an  aggregation  of  three  units,  defined  or 
undefined,  vrithout  relation,  whereby  it  has 
the  attribute  of  three-ness. 

Three,  in  its  scientific  phase,  by  which  it 
is  an  element  of  pure  mathematics,  is  a 
multiple  of  a  unit,  which  is  taken  or  re- 
peated three  times.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
ratio;  it  indicates  the  relation  of  itself,  as  a 
unity,  to  its  constituent  unit,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Number  in  its  multiplicity  phase  is  mani- 
fested in  two  ways —     ^ 

1.  In  the  number  series  and  its  applica- 
tions in  space  and  time.  Here  it  may  be 
limited  or  unlimited.  The  counting  of  peb- 
bles or  grains  of  sand  in  the  earth,  or  the 
universe,  is  as  indeterminate  and  unthink- 
able as  the  end  of  the  number  series  or 
infinity  itself.  So  the  counting  of  heart 
beats,  or  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
But  of  course  the  application  of  the  number 
series  may  be  limited,  as  in  the  counting  of 
any  reasonable  number  of  objects  not 
thought  of  specifically  as  a  distinct  collec- 
tion. 

2.  In  groups  of  units,  in  groups  of  things, 
in  convention,  and  in  nature.  In  this  mani- 
festation of  the  multiplicity  phase  of  num- 
ber we  may  include  any  well-defined  groups 
of  objects  observable  in  the  experience  of 
the  child  or  the  adult,  in  our  homes,  on  the 
street,  in  school,  in  nature. 

Defined  or  undefined  number,  then,  may 
characterize  multiplicity. 

The  ratio  phase  of  number  exists  under 
any  of  the  conditions  of  multiplicity,  but 
will  be  perceived  only  by  the  mind  suffi- 
ciently trained.  A  state  of  mind  modified 
by  number  trainin'g  being  the  condition  for 
such  insight,  the  perception  of  ratio,  num- 
ber is  in  a  sense  psychical.  It  is  internal  as 
well  as  external.    ' 

Our  problem  is  to  find  a  method  which 
will  duly  recognize  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
number  in  both  its  phases  and  not  do  vio- 
lence to  the  nature  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  child. — Journal  of  Education. 
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Be  cheerful. 


Look  on  the  bright  side. 

Avoid  the  eomplainiiig  habit. 

If  some  things  go  wrong  in  school  think 
of  the  things  that  go  right. 

No  cause  of  worry  is  ever  removed  by 
lengthening  the  face  and  thinking  of  it. 

Some  teachers  annoy  their  friends  by 
continually  harping  on  the  unpleasant 
things  connected  with  their  work. 

If  there  is  not  enough  good  cheer  in 
school  work  to  keep  one  sweet,  he  has 
surely  missed  his  calling.  He  should  re- 
sign and  become  an  undertaker. 

It  pays  to  follow  the  advice  of  Sam 
Walter  Foss:  "When  you  see  a  man  in 
woe,  walk  right  up  and  say,  'Hullo!'  Say 
'Hullo!'  and  'How  d'ye  do!  How's  the 
world  a-using  you?'  Slap  the  fellow  on 
his  back.  Bring  your  han'  down  with  a 
whack;  waltz  right  up,  an'  don't  go  slow — 
grin  and  shake  an'  say  'Hullo!'  " 

The  school  is  happy  when  the  teacher 
takes  a  cheerful  view,  and  so  manages  the 
program  that  every  moment  is  full  of 
useful  work.  One  great  secret  of  happi- 
ness is  keeping  busy  at  something  worth 
while.  The  teacher  who  attempts  to 
spread  ten  minutes'  work  over  thirty  min- 
utes' time  will  soon  sour  both  self  and 
school. 


Much  educational  writing  is  character- 
ized by  length.  Many  performers  at  edu- 
cational meetings  use  forty  minutes  to 
produce  'five  minutes'  worth  of  stuff. 
Time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  this 
way.  It  is  surprising  how  long  it  takes 
some  teachers  to  conduct  a  poor  recita- 
tion, and  just  as  surprising  how  much 
some  others  can  accomplish  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 


Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas 
City  says:  "A  large  per  (*ent.  of  persons, 
who  intentionally  or  accidentally  slip  into 
or  drop  into  the  school  room  as  teachers, 
get  their  full  growth  in  three  or  four 
years  and  never  render  any  better  service 
thereafter.  They  stand  still  after  that, 
and  then  their  services  begin  to  depre- 
ciate." We  should  all  take  frequent  in- 
ventories of  self,  and  if  we  belong  to 
Greenwood's  large  per  cent,  we  should  re- 
form or  quit  teaching. 


The  ideals  insisted  upon  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Philippine  schools  include 
instruction  in  the  common  English 
branches,  but  more  than  that,  "a  large, 
general  purpose  to  raise  the  spiritual 
character,  the  industrial  efficiency,  and 
the  political  capacity  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple." Might  not  every  American  teacher 
profitably  remember  that  the  best  ideal  of 
the  American  school  includes  all  these? 


The  "School  City"  ig  being  tried  this 
year  in  some  of  the  Boston  schools.  It 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  many 
of  the  schools  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
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delphia.  It  is  a  form  of  self-government, 
in  which  the  school  becomes  a  miniature 
city  with  a  full  set  of  legislative,  execu- 
tire  and  judicial  officers.  The  transform- 
ing influence  of  this  form  of  government 
in  some  of  the  worst  districts  of  New 
York  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Its  effect 
in  cultured  Boston  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 


The  largest  salaries  paid  to  public 
school  men  in  the  United  States  are  as 
follows:  Chicago,  $10,000;  New  York, 
$8,000;  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Milwaukee, 
$6,000;  St.  Louis,  $5,500;  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Bochester,  Denver 
and  Baltimore,  $5,000.  In  all  other  cities 
of  the  country  the  superintendents  re- 
ceive less  than  $5,000.  No  other  class  of 
men  having  so  responsible  work  receive 
so  little  pay. 


The  largest  salaries  paid  to  high  school 
principals  are  as  follows:  New  York, 
$5,000;  Boston,  $4,200;  Philadelphia  and 
Hartford,  $4,000;  St.  Louis,  $3,600; 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn,  $3,500;  Newton, 
Mass.,  $3,300;  Denver  and  New  Haven, 
$3,200;  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Pitts- 
hurg,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul, 
Worcester,  Los  Angeles,  Sjrracuse,  Fall 
Biver,  Lowell,  Cambridge,  Albany,  New 
Bedford,  Somerville,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Duluth  and  Newport,  $3,000.  All  other 
cities  pay  less. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  opportune 
time  for  teaching  civic  duty.  The  whole 
country  is  thinking  upon  this  subject  as 
never  before.  Every  school  boy  should 
be  made  familiar  wrth  the  fight  against 
graft  and  civic  dishonor  that  is  being 
waged  by  President  Roosevelt,  Governor 
Hanly,  Governor  Folk,  Mayor  Weaver 
and  others.  The  story  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  men,  if  told  properly,  will 
stir  every  schoolboy  to  high  resolves. 


There  are  only  four  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  the  average  pay  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  is  better  than  the  pay  of 
street  cleaners.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  pay  of  the  street  cleaner  is  too  high, 


but  rather  that  the  community  must  be 
aroused  so  that  the  pay  of  the  teacher 
will  be  raised.  The  work  of  the  teacher 
calls  for  skill  and  careful  and  expensive 
preparation.  It  is  surely  worth  more 
than  the' unskilled  work  of  the  scavenger. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed  re- 
cently by  a  city  board  of  education: 

"Resolved,  That  every  teacher  signing 
a  contract  to  teach  in  the  schools  in  this 
district  be  notified  that  the  board  will 
from  this  day  decline  to  accept  his  or  her 
resignation  and  will  insist  that  the  con- 
tract be  carried  out  as  signed,  and  that 
all  superintendents  of  schools  or  any 
member  of  the  board  as  to  standing  or 
qualification  of  any  teacher  under  con- 
tract be  notified  of  such  contract,  and 
that  this  board  will  refuse  to  release  such 
teacher." 

This  certainly  puts  a  premium  upon 
mediocrity.  Such  a  board  will  soon  have 
a  set  of  teachers  who  will  stay  simply  be- 
cause no  calls  from  elsewhere  will  come. 
The  board  that  will  deliberately  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  teacher's  progress  deserves 
only  the  poorest  teachers. 

•  The  question  of  athletics  in  schools  is 
one  of  great  importance.  What  the  final 
solution  of  the  many  problems  presented 
by  the  subject  will  be  no  one  is  wise 
enough  to  say.  At  present  thoughtful 
men  are  agreed  that  athletic  interests 
consume  time  and  energy  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  returned.  The  ath- 
letically inclined  student  is  too  often  like 
Uncle  Peter's  Percy.  When  asked  about 
Percy,  and  whether  he  had  gone  into  ath- 
letics or  not.  Uncle  Peter  replied:  "Yes, 
he's  quarterback  on  the  football  team  and 
he's  .fullback  in  his  studies." 


The  Bryan  Banquet.- 

On  the  evening  of  September  22  the 
business  men  of  Franklin  gave  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  the  new 
president  of  Franklin  College.  About 
two  hundred  men  were  in  attendance, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  citizens  of 
Franklin.    The  menu  was  so  excellent  and 
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so  elegantly  served  that  it  made  a  splen- 
did introduction  to  the  speeehmaking 
that  followed.  Toasts  were  responded  to 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Hugh  Th.  Mil- 
ler, David  M.  Parry,  Honorable  Robert 
M.  Miller  and  Professor  Eobert  J.  Aley. 
The  real  theme  in  every  toast  was  the  col- 
lege and  its  new  president.  The  response 
from  the  audience  was  such  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  city  of  Franklin  will  do 
her  part  in  helping  to  lift  the  college  to 
still  higher  usefulness.  President  Bry- 
an's response  was  earnest  and  direct.  He 
pledged  his  heart,  his  intellect  and  his 
life  to  the  interests  of  the  college  with 
which  he  has  deliberately  cast  his  lot. 
Franklin  College  has  a  noble  history.  She 
has  played  her  part  well  in  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  Indiana.  The  B^an  ban- 
quet means  that  her  history  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten will  be  nobler  than  her  past,  and  her 
part  in  public  affairs  yet  to  be  played 
will  be  better  than  anything  yet  accom- 
plished. Ex-President  Stott  in  his  happy 
and  genial  way  made  an  ideal  toast- 
master^. 


State  Teachers'  AsMclation. 

The  time,  Dedember  27,  28  and  29. 
The  place,  Indianapolis,  with  headquar- 
ters at  the  Claypool.  This  will  be  a  great 
meeting,  one  that  a  teacher  can  hardly 
afford  to  miss.  Look  up  the  standing  of 
your  county  in  the  Directory  of  Members 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  association.  It 
may  be  that  you  can  personally  help  to 
make  the  showing  of  your  couniy  better 
this  year.  Fountain  County  has  been 
head  for  three  years  and  Monroe  next  to 
head  for  two  years.  Three  counties  were 
not  represented  in  the  association  last 
year.  The  Executive  Committee  is  mak- 
ing great  efforts  this  year  to  have  every 
county  represented  and  to  have  a  total 
enrollment  of  more  than  2,500.  We 
should  all  help  the  committee  by  our  in- 
terest and  attendance. 

The  program  is  unusually  good. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  will  be  devoted  to  the  section 
meetings.  In  these,  every  teacher  can 
find  just  what  he  is  interested  in  and  meet 


those  who  are  working  on  the  iaame  prob- 
lems that  have  given  him  trouble.  It  will 
pay  to  spend  all  day  Wednesday  in  sec- 
tion meetings.  The  general  program  will 
begin  Wednesday  at  8  p.  m.  with  the  ad- 
dress of  the  retiring  president,  W.  L. 
Bryan,  and  the  inaugural  address  of  the 
new  president,  E.  H.  Hughes.  On  Thurs- 
day there  will  be  a  symposium  on  the  Dis- 
proportion Between  Boys  and  Girls  in  the 
Higher  Grades  of  Our  Elementary 
Schools.  The  speakers  will  be  President 
E.  B.  Bryan,  Superintendent  G«orge  H. 
Tapy,  Principal  Rosa  B.  Mikels,  Pres- 
ident W.  E.  Stone  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Tar- 
ney  Campbell.  The  evening  address  will 
be  given  by  Governor  Hanly.  The  speak- 
ers on  Friday  are  State  Superintendent 
Cotton,  President  Kelly  and  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent. 


High  School  Fraternitios. 

No  question  in  the  administration  of 
high  school  affairs  promises  more  trouble 
or  will  require  greater  wisdom  for  its 
proper  settlement  than  that  of  high  school 
fraternities.  The  N.  E.  A.  at  its  recent 
meeting  put  itself  on  record  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  A  report  from  a  special  com- 
mittee gave  the  following  reasons  why 
such  organizations  should  be  discouraged: 

"Because  they  are  imnecessary  in  high 
schools;  because  they  are  factional  and 
stir  up  strife  and  contention;  because  they 
form  premature  and  unnatural  friend- 
ships; because  they  are  selfish;  becanse 
they  are  snobbish;  because  they  dissipate 
energy  and  proper  ambition;  because  they 
set  wrong  standards  of  excellence;  be- 
cause they  are  narrow;  because  rewards 
are  not  based  on  merit,  but  on  fraternity 
vows;  because  they  inculcate  a  feeling  of 
self-sufficiency  in  the  members;  because 
they  lessen  frankness  and  cordiality  to- 
ward teachers;  because  they  are  hidden 
and  inculcate  dark-lantern  methods;  be- 
cause they  foster  a  feeling  of  self-impor- 
tance; because  high  school  boys  are  too 
young  for  club  life;  because  they  foster 
the  tobacco  habit;  because  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  foster  habits  of  extravagance: 
because  of  the  changing  membership  from 
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year  to  year,  making  them  liable  to  bring 
discredit  and  disgrace  to  the  school;  be- 
canse  they  weaken  the  efficiency  of  and 
bring  politics  into  the  legitimate  organi- 
zations of  the  school,  and  because  they 
detract  interest  from  study. 

"Secret  fraternities  are  especially  con- 
demned in  public  schools,  which  are  es- 
sentially democratic  and  should  not  be 
breeding  places  for  social  differences. 
The  committee  believes  all  legitimate  ele- 
ments for  good — ^both  social,  moral  and 
intellectual — ^which  these  societies  claim 
to  possess,  can  be  better  supplied  to  the 
pupils  through  the  school  at  large  in  the 
form  of  literary  societies  and  clubs  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  faculties  of  the 
schools.'* 

The  parents  of  every  high  school  boy 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  report. 


AiTiculture  In  the  Scfiools. 

The  recent  action  of  the  state  board  in 
preparing  a  course  in  agriculture  for  the 
township  high  schools  must  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  feveryone  interested  in 
educational  progress.  The  teaching  of 
agriculture  is  not  a  fad  but  a  sane  neces- 
sity. It  has  already  proven  its  value. 
Many  details  are  yet  awaiting  solution. 
People  are  thinking  about  it  everywhere. 
The  County  Superintendents'  Monthly 
suggests  seven  good  reasons  for  teaching 
the  subject: 

1.  To  cultivate  an  interest  in  and  in- 
stil a  love  and  respect  for  land  and  the 
occupation  of  agriculture. 

2.  To  create  a  regard  for  industry  in 
general  and  an  appreciation  of  the  ma- 
terial side  of  the  affairs  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized people. 

3.  Tp  cultivate  the  active  and  crea- 
tive instincts  as  distinct  from  the  reflec- 
tive and  receptive  that  are  otherwise  al- 
most exclusively  exercised  in  our  schools. 

4.  To  give  practice  in  failure  and  suc- 
cess, thus  putting  to  the  test  early  in  life 
the  ability  to  do  a  definite  thing. 

5.  To  train  the  student  in  ways  and 
methods  of  acquiring  information  for 
himself  and  incidentally  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  manner  in  which  information  is 


originally  acquired  and  the  world^a  atocfk 
of  knowledge  has  been  accumulated. 

6.  To  connect  the  school  with  real  life 
and  make  the  value  and  need  of  school- 
ing more  apparent. 

7.  As  an  avenue  of  communication  be- 
tween the  pupil  and  the  teacher;  it  being 
a  field  in  which  the  pupil  will  likely  have 
a  larger  bulk  of  information  than  the 
teacher,  but  in  which  the  training  of  the 
teacher  can  help  to  more  exact  knowl- 
edge. 


Professional  Honor. 

On  the  minutes  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  there  is  a  resolution 
reading  as  follows:  ^'Any  superintendent 
who  shall  apply  for  the  position  of  any 
other  superintendent  unless  such  position 
has  been  declared  vacant  by  the  board  of 
education,  or  unless  such  superintendent 
has  declared  his  intention  of  not  being 
an  applicant  to  succeed  himself,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  gross  unprofessional 
conduct.^'  By  implicfation  the  resolution 
includes  every  teacher  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  As  a  class  we 
have  improved  greatly  in  professional 
honor  within  the  last  decade.  The  short 
professional  life  of  the  teacher  makes  the 
problem  of  the  development  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  professional  honor  more  difficult 
than  in  other  and  more  permanent  pro- 
fessions. This  condition,  however,  makes 
it  incumbent  on  every  teacher  to  use  the 
greatest  care  in  his  relations  to  positions 
and  with  his  fellow  teachers.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  sincere  professional  spirit 
will  attract  the  attention  of  outsiders  and 
go  far  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  now  vex  us.  The  members 
of  the  medical  profession  are  few  com- 
pared to  the  number  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  yet  their  professional  spirit 
is  so  strong  that  they  can  get  almost  any 
legislation  they  desire.  They  can  fix  any 
scale  of  charges  they  choose  and  the  pub- 
lic pays.  Might  not  teachers,  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  higher  degree  of  profes- 
sional honor,  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
more  effectively  upon  their  own  wages 
and  also  upon  their  tenure  of  office? 
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The  Cigarettist. 

Although  we  have  a  severe  cigarette 
law,  the  fiends  still  manage  to  smoke.  In 
some  places  no  attempt  is  made  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  in  others  it  is  enforced 
in  a  halfhearted  way.  Perhaps  after  some 
test  case  gets  through  the  Supreme  Court, 
if  the  law  is  sustained,  we  will  have  a 
much  more  rigid  enforcement.  In  the 
meantime  every  teacher  should  do  his 
part  in  teaching  the  evil  effects  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  formed  the  habit.  For 
the  cigarettist  himself  there  is  little 
hope.  Hubbard's  article  in  the  October 
Philistine  should  be  read  in  every  school 
in  the  land.  A  few  quotations  will  show 
its  trend  and  force. 

Of  the  cigarettist  he  says:  "His  fu- 
ture lies  behind.  He  is  not  growing  mto 
a  better  man.  He  is  not  in  the  line  of 
evolution.  If  you  want  a  man  who  will 
train  on,  flee  the  cigarettist  as  you  would 
a  pestilence.  He  will  surely  disappoint 
you.  And  the  better  and  brighter  your 
young  man,  the  faster  will  be  his  descent 
to  Avemus/' 

Of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  cigarette 
smoker  he  testifies  as  follows:  "As  a  close 
observer  and  an  employer  of  labor  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  I  give  you  this: 
Never  advance  the  pay  of  a  cigarette 
smoker — never  promote  him — ^never  de- 


pend upon  him  to  carry  a  roll  to  Gomez, 
unless  you  do  not  care  for  Goinez,  and 
are  willing  to  lose  the  roll.'" 

On  the  formation  of  the  habit  note  this; 
"Cigarette  smoking  begins  with  an  effort 
to  be  smart.  It  soon  becomes  a  pleas- 
ure— a  satisfaction,  and  serves  to  bridge 
over  a  moment  of  nervousness  or  embar- 
rassment. Next  it  becomes  a  necessity  of 
life,  a  fixed  habit.  This  last  stage  soon 
evolves  into  a  third  condition,  a  stage  of 
fever  and  unrest — ^wandering  mind,  ac- 
companied by  a  loss  of  moral  and  mental 
control." 

Of  the  general  character  of  a  cigaret- 
tist the  following  vqry  strong  language 
is  used:  "The  cigarette  smoker  is  not 
a  degenerate  because  he  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. .  Quite  often  he  is  a  cigarette 
smoker  because  he  is  a  degenerate.  In 
preparing  a  culture  bed  for  vice  germs 
do  not  omit  cigarettes.  Cigarettes 
stupefy  the  conscience,  deaden  the  brain, 
place  the  affections  in  abeyance  and  bring 
the  beast  to  the  surface." 

His  final  warning  to  the  employers  of 
labor  is:  "Place  no  confidence  in  the 
cigarettist,  never  proipote  him — ^he  is  an 
irresponsible  being —  a  defective.  Love 
him  if  you  can;  pity  him  if  you  will,  bnt 
give  him  no  chance  to  clutch  you  with  his 
nicotine  fingers  and  drag  you  beneath  the 
wave." 


^'^^'y^s^rK*^, 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


In  all  earth's  places  you  are  right 
To  chase  the  best  you  can. 

Provided  that  you  do  not  try 
To  crowd  some  other  man. 

— Dickens. 


The  Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  La- 
fayette has  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  to 
hold  Its  annual  convention  in  that  city,  in 
April  next.  The  attendance  will  be  attout 
3,000  and  the  hotels  can  only  accommodate 
500    persons.     Many    residents     have    ex- 


pressed a  desire  to  entertain  the  teachers 
free  of  charge,  contending  that  it  is  an  in- 
fringement on  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  ac- 
cept pay  for  entertainment. 


The  French  say:  "Washington  the  *father 
of  his  country*;  Lincoln  'the  savior  of  hi* 
country';  Roosevelt  *the  peacemaker  of  the 
world*." 


David   H.    Goble   died   at   his    home  in 
Greenfield  October  1.    He  was  publisher  of  ^ 
"The  Home  and  School  Visitor."  which  is 
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used  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.     He  was  a  leading  member  in  the^ 
Baptist  church. 


A  Presbyterian  pastor  in  St.  Louis  re- 
cently remarked  in  one  of  his  sermons: 
"Man  is  a  three-storied  structure.  On  the 
ground  floor  there  dwells  the  animal;  above 
that,  on  the  second  story,  there  is  the  sav- 
age; and  on  the  third  floor  there  is  the  man.'* 
The  important  thing  for  us  to  learn  is  that 
we  may  either  live  in  a  cellar  or  top-story 
life,  a  dog  life,  or  a  man  life. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  one  of  the 
authors  of  "The  Method  of  the  Recitation," 
now  resides  at  California,  Pa.,  where  the 
State  normal  school  of  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania is  located.  During  the  spring  term 
Professor  McMurry  will  give  a  series  of 
pedagogical  lectures  in  the  normal. 


The  Journal  of  Educationv  published  in 
Boston,  made  the  statement  tliat  Indiana 
had  lost  more  men  as  soon  as  they  had  at- 
tained national  importance  than  any  other 
State.  Is  this  conducive  to  the  best  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State? 


Official  statistics  show  that  there  are 
17.000,000  children  in  Russian  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  receiving 
absolutely  no  education. 


With  deepest  sorrow  we  announce  the 
death  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  September  20, 
1905,  of  our  beloved  business  associate,  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Trask.  For  more  than  seventeen 
years  Mr.  Trask  has  been  a  member  of  our 
business  staff  and  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
manager  of  our  Philadelphia  general  agency. 
In  every  relation  both  within  and  without 
our  company  he  has  won  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  all  who  l^ve 
known  him.  His  memory  abides  as  a  pre- 
dons  heritage. — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  85 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


According  to  a  report  recently  made  by 
Superintendent  Kendall,  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  to  the  board  of  school  commission- 
ers, the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  in  the 
two  Indianapolis  high  schools  has  decreased. 


As  set  forth  in  the  report,  the  cost  of  in- 
struction for  each  pupil  attending  the 
Manual  Training  School  in  the  year  ending 
June,  1905,  was  $44.87,  as  against  $46.34  in 
the  previous  year.  In  Shortridge  the  cost 
was  $30.73,  as  against  $32.00  last  year. 


President  N.  M.  Butler  in  his  welcome 
address  to  the  students  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  at  Columbia  University  made 
some  very  caustic  comments  on  the  modern 
methods  of  business  and  tried  to  impress 
the  students  with  the  importance  of  careful 
character  building;  otherwise  all  learning 
would  be  evil. 


Miss  Blanche  Edith  Terrell,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Terrell  of  Bloomfield,  and  Mr. 
J.  Talmage  Clapp,  of  Hartsville,  Ind.,  were 
married  September  27  in  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Bloomfield.  The  bride  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  Bloomfield  High  School  and  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  teacher.  The  bride- 
groom is  a  graduate  of  Hartsville  College 
and  of  the  Indiana  Law  School.  He  is  a 
successful  business  ^nan  at  Hartsville. 


In  Colorado  there  is  one  public  school  of 
but  one  pupil,  and  the  teacher  gets  $50  a 
month  for  teaching  him.  Why  don't  their 
school  "dads"  come  over  to  Indiana  and 
learn  how  to  solve  such  educational  prob- 
lems? 


State  Superintendent  P.  A.  Cotton  takes 
the  following  optimistic  view  of  the  educa- 
tional outlook — 

"The  times  are  prosperous.  The  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  educa- 
tional outlook  was  never  more  encouraging. 
The  public  schools  are  receiving  the  serious 
attention  of  educators  everywhere.  College 
and  university  men  are  beginning  to  see 
what  a  large  part  the  common  schools  play 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  people  them- 
selves are  studying  the  problem  and  are 
taking  a  more  intelligent  view  of  education 
than  ever.  They  are  beginning  to  see  the 
close  relation  of  education  to  everyday  af- 
fairs, and  are  even  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  education  that  is  really  practical  is 
the  education  that  helps  one  find  and  use 
himself.    This  intelligent  view  has  come  in 
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large  measure  from  the  open  discussion  of 
educatiODa]  problems  that  has  gone  on  in 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  value 
of  keeping 'educational  measures  constantly 
before  the  people  has  been  a  determining 
factor  in  issuing  these  bulletins.  The  re- 
turns from  the  first  and  second  series  have 
been  so  gratifying  in  a  number  of  ways  that 
this  new  series  is  begun  with  a  good  deal 
of  satisfaction.  There  are  some  funda- 
mental things  in  our  school  problems  that 
can  not  be  stated  too  often.  Students  and 
teachers  and  people  can  not  become  too  fa- 
miliar with  these  things.  And  so  the  third 
series  is  begun  with  the  double  aim  of  put- 
ting before  the  educational  public  truths 
new  and  old  and  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  Depart- 
ment congratulates  school  officials  and  teach- 
ers and  patrons  and  the  children  upon  the 
substantial  progress  of  the  year  that  is  gone, 
and  asks  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  in 
making  the  year  upon  which  we  now  enter 
the  best  in  our  history.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  public  so  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  good  work  in  the  schools. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  people 
were  so  disposed  to  rate  the  teacher  at  his 
true  value  in  the  community,  and  when  they 
were  so  inclined  to  pay  him  a  respectable 
salary.  New  consecration  to  the  calling  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  preserve  its 
dignity  and  increase  its  pay.  Let  us  hope 
for  large  things  during  the  coming  year  and 
let   us   strive   earnestly  to   bring   them   to 


The  schools  of  West  Lafayette  opened 
with  the  largest  enrollment  in  their  history 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  B.  W.  Law- 
rence. A  new  building  is  under  construction 
and  when  completed  will  add  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  work.  The  building  is 
made  of  stone  and  pressed  brick  and  will 
be  modem  in  every  respect. 


Principal  E.  A.  Turner,  of  the  Conners- 
ville  High  School,  has  secured  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  that  he  may  secure  his  A.  M. 
degree  from  Columbia  University. 


When  a  man  is  larger  than  his  place  it 
never  hurts  him  to  be  kicked  out  of  it  by  a 
smaller  man. 


Miss  Helen  Gould  has  donated  propertj 
to  the  amount  of  1500,000  to  the  Winona 
Assembly  Association.  The  pn^erty  ia- 
dudes  the  New  York  Bible  Institute,  which 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Winona 
Bible  Institute.  It  occupies  a  ten-story 
building  on  Lexington  avenue,  New  York. 
The  building  cost  |225,000.  Miss  Qould  has 
given  her  written  pledge  to  contribute 
$30,000  a  year  to  the  support  of  this  school. 
This  will  make  an  ideal  outpost  for  the 
Winona  Assembly.  The  purpose  of  the  New 
York  Bible  Institute  is  to  train  missionaries, 
ministers,  Sunday-school  and  other  Ghristiau 
workers  to  teach  the  Bible  to  the  masses. 


"We  know  what  we  are  but  not  what  we 
may  be." 


The  people  of  Oakland  City  held  a  union 
service  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  on  the 
Sunday  eve  before  their  opening.  Super- 
intendent Churchill  improved  the  opportu- 
nity of  informing  the  parents  of  their  duties 
to  the  school  and  assuring  them  of  the  best 
efforts  from  the  teachers. 


Miss  Nettie  Coomler,  for  several  years  a 
grade  teacher  in  the  Kokomo  schools,  has 
secured  a  similar  position  at  South  Bend. 


Mr.  O.  L.  Wooley,  a  graduate  of  ludiaoa 
State  Normal  and  of  Indiana  University, 
has  been  with  the  Macmillan  Company  since 
the  middle  of  June.  Mr.  Wooley  was  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  in  Kokomo,  three  years 
principal  of  a  school  in  Ft.  Wayne  and  three 
years  supervising  principal  in  the  Indian- 
apolis schools. 


Miss  Hattie  McCaulay  has  left  Kokomo 
and  Indiana  to  study  in  the  University  of 
Washington  State. 


Vermont  is  to  have  a  $50,000  home  for  re- 
tired teachers. 


Guard  your  weak  point;  be  lord  over  your- 
self; know  prudent,  cautious  self-control  is 
wisdom's  root. — Burns. 
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The  opening  of  the  new  manual  training 
school  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  lias  ma- 
terially aflfected  the  attendance  at  the  insti- 
totion.  The-  new  department  will  be  in 
charge  of  Prof.  M.  L.  Lanbach.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Rose,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  association  house.  Miss  Mar- 
tina Erickson,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  will  be  the 
dean  of  women. 

"There  is  no  road  to  success  but  through 
a  clear,  strong  purpose.    A  purpose  underlies 
character,  culture,   position,   attainment   of 
'whatever  sort." 


County  Superintendent  Gull  ion  takes  <*x- 
ception  to  one  of  the  school  rules  offered 
in  our  September  issue  by  Captain  A.  C. 
Williams,  viz. :  "Overlook  first  offenses,  give 
warning  for  second  and  punish  for  third." 
The  former  says  that  a  child  can  not  be 
made  to  respect  a  law  which  he  knows  to 
be  ineffective,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
until  he  has  violated  It  the  third  time. 


The  United   States  has   134  universities; 
Germany  twenty-two,  France  fifteen,  Italy, 
'  twenty-one. 


L.  B.  Opliger,  principal  of  the  Peterson 
High  School,  was  for  several  years  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Tri-State  Normal  College  and 
later  of  Indiana  University.  Before  ac- 
cepting his  present  i)osition,  he  taught  two 
years  in  the  district  schools  and  two  in  the 
graded  schools. 

The  program  of  the  Perry  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  contained  the  following  grati- 
fying endorsement: 

"Every  teacher  should  read  at  least  one 
educational  journal.  If  there  is  any  one 
Journal  that  meets  the  wants  of  Indiana 
teachers,  that  one  is  the  Educator-Journal. 
It  is  of  special  value  to  young  teachers,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher  in  the 
county.  Prof.  Lee  Mullen  is  the  agent." 


The  Salem  schools,  under  the  supervision 
of  Prank  A.  Gause,  opened  with  the  largest 
attendance  in  their  history.    About  one  hun- 

J-B.  J. 


dred  and  sixty  students  enrolled  in  the  high 
school,  fifty -seven  of  whom  come  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Miss  Myrtle  Mitchell 
is  principal  of  the  high  school. 


Hero  is  something  from  President  G.  E. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal, 
that  would  be  worth  the  while  for  some 
school  men  to  think, about: 

"The  public  school  system  would  be  very 
much  more  effective  in  the  work  it  has  to 
do  if  supervisors,  boards  of  education  and 
others  who  have  occasion  to  write  recom- 
mendations would  speak  the  whole  truth 
about  the  teachers  who  ask  for  testimonials, 
holding  it  to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  protect 
society  against  incompetent  teachers  and 
believing  that  to  speak  highly  to  another 
board  of  a  teacher  in  order  to  get  him  off 
one's  hands  is  a  combination  of  cowardice 
and  dishonesty." 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  checking  high 
school  vandalism  seems  to  be  by  gl\ing  the 
parents  a  chance  to  share  a  little  of  the 
annoyance  and  responsibility.  Recently 
some  of  the  Terre  ITaute  High  School  boys, 
in  trying  to  ape  the  antics  of  the  Rose  Poly- 
technic students,  defaced  the  buildings  with 
painted  numerals.  The  offenders  were  soon 
detected  and  their  parents  were  called  upon 
to  stand  the  expense  of  repair. 


Plans  have  been  accepted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  another  ^25,000  school  building  at 
Hammond,  Ind.  This  will  make  six  mag- 
nificent school  buildings  for  Hammond.  The 
new  building  was  secured  largely  under  the 
efforts  of  Superintendent  C.  M.  McDonald. 
Improvements  will  also  be  made  on  the 
other  buildings. 

Miss  Arda  Knox,  a  teacher  in  the  Bedford 
High  School  for  eight  years,  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  mathematics  teacher  in 
the  Attica  High  School.  Mr.  W.  D.  Waldrlp. 
who  formerly  held  that  position,  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Camden  schools. 


He  who  endures  to  the  end  of  every  action 
and  occasion  of  his  entire  life  has  a  good 
report,  and  carries  off  the  prize  which  men 
bestow. — Plato. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  the  high  sch<ioIs  of  Moores- 
vllle,  Glenwood  and  Farmland  were  granted 
commissions. 


Prof.  Isaac  Thomas,  principal  of  the  Bur- 
lington, Vt,  High  School,  made  the  state- 
ment in  an  address  before  the  N.  E.  A.  con- 
cerning the  reason  why  so  many  pupils  leave 
the  high  school  in  the  first  year  that 

"A  certain  amount  of  specializing  among 
teachers  in  the  "high  schools  is  necessary, 
but  the  extent  to  which  that  is  being  can-ied 
is  working  evil  every  day.  Under  the  care 
of  tills  specialist  two  things  happen:  (a)  his 
subject  is  viewed  without  regard  to  its  re- 
lation with  other  subjects,  of  which  he 
knows  little  or  nothing;  (b)  he  cares  only  for 
the  development  of  his  subject  and  loses 
sight  of  the  pupil,  his  motto  becoming,  *the 
pupil  for  the  subject,  and  not  the  subject  for 
the  pupil.' " 

Marshall  Field,  the  merchant  prince  of 
Chicago,  was  recently  interviewed  by  a  cor- 
respondent in  London  on  the  principal  quali- 
ties that  make  successful  business  men  and 
said: 

**The  principal  qualities  that  make  suc- 
cessful business  men  are  three: 

"First— Absolute  integrity. 

"Second— Good  judgment. 

"Third — Perseverance. 

"A  combination  of  these  qualities  means 
success.  I  believe  in  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation. The  higher  the  better,  provided  it 
does  not  make  a  man  feel  he  is  above  the 
requirements  of  his  business,  no  matter 
what  they  may  be. 

"No  matter  how  highly  educated  the  man 
is  he  should  be  willing  to  begin  at  the  lowest 
place,  when  need  be,  and  when  once 
launched  in  business  he  should  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  It.  A  man  in  selecting  a 
business  should  do  so  with  the  greatest  care 
and  should  select  a  career  in  which  he  can 
be  thoroughly  interested. 

"A  man  should  never  speculate,  but  I 
make  a  strong  distinction  between  specula- 
tion and  judicious  investment." 


"Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  Educator-Journal. 
I  am  second  primary  teacher  in  the  Kellogg 
schools.  The  salary  here  is  $4.00  per  day  m 
the  grades.  The  hours  for  primary  work 
are  such  that  the  pay  is  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar an  hour  for  actual  labor." 


We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  words 
of  commendation  which  we  are  receiving 
concerning  the  articles  in  the  Educator- 
Journal  for  the  current  year.  Prof.  Stuart 
H.  Rowe,  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  in  New  York,  writes: 

"Please  send  to  me  all  the  copies  of  the 
Educator- Journal  in  which  Dr.  F.  M.  Mc- 
Murry  discusses  his  own  bopk,  *The  Method 
of  the  Recitation.*  Please  send  bill  for  the 
same. 

"I  desire  to  commend  Hoyt*s  article  on 
mental  discipline  as  a  clear  presentation  of 
the  modern  scientific  point  of  view." 

Prof.  H.  G.  Knight,  superintendent  of  the 
Charleston  public  schools,  Is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  and  has  been  a  student 
at  the  Indiana  State  Normal.  Before  ac- 
cepting his  present  position  he  had  three 
years  experience  in  teaching  in'  the  grades 
and  four  in  the  high  school. 


"Truth  is  tough.  It  will  not  break,  like  a 
bubble,  at  a  touch;  nay,  you  may  kick  it 
about  all  day  like  a  football,  and  it  will  be 
round  and  full  at  evening." — ^The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast  Table. 


Miss  Margaret  Holland  is  at  the  head  of 
the  English  department  of  the  YlncenneB 
High  School.  Miss  Holland  specialized  in 
English  and  history  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  She  also  took  a  course  In  sociol- 
ogy at  the  same  Institution.  She  formerly 
taught  quite  successfully  in  Vlncennes  Uni- 
versity, and  in  a  seminary  at  Winona,  Minn. 


Miss  India  Tarkington,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  schoQls  of  Indiana,  writes 
from  Kellogg,  Idaho: 


A  new  star  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  constellation  of  Aquila  by  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Fleming  at  the  Harvard  Observatory.  Only 
fourteen  such  stars  have  been  discovered 
— eight  of  which  have  been  found  by  Mrs. 
Fleming.  She  is  the  only  woman  who  holds 
an  ofllclal  position  at  Harvard  University. 
She  is  past  forty  years  p(  age  and  Is  a  native 
of  Dundee,  Scotland, 
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The  teachers  of  Indianapolis  are  very  for- 
tunate in  having  the  privilege  of  hearing 
excellent  lectures  at  the  Shortridge  High 
School  building  between  4:30  and  6  on  the 
afternoon  of  school  days  and  at  8:30  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  instruction  will  be 
given  for  the  most  part  by  members  of  the 
Butler  College  faculty,  but  in  addition  Mr. 
Hoyt,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis grammar  schools,  will  give  a 
course  in  educational  psychology.  Prof. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  of  Shortridge  High  School, 
will  also  give  a  series  of  lectures. 


*'He  that  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
his  passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  than 
a  king." 

The  Linton  public  schools  opened  Septem- 
ber 11  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Joseph 
Haseman.  The  attendance  is  very  large, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  condition 
of  every  room,  the  outlook  is  favorable  for 
the  best  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools. 

The  lecture  course  given  by  Professor 
Sampson,  of  Indiana  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas,  of  the  Shortridge  High 
School,  has  a  very  promising  outlook.  The 
attendance  is  large  and  all  are  pleased  with 
the  work.  The  work  offered  by  Professor 
Thomas  appeals  strongly  to  those  teachers 
who  have  eighth-year  and  high  school  work. 
His  very  practical  views  of  teaching  English 
are  manifest  in  his  recent  articles  in  the 
Educator- Journal.  Superintendent  R.  M. 
Grindle,  Oxford  schools,  made  the  following 
comment: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  the  last  arti- 
cle in  the  Educator-Journal  by  Prof.  Charles 
Swain  Thomas  on  oral  composition.  To 
my  mind  his  articles  are  the  best  and  most 
practical  discussion  of  the  subject  I  have 
yet  seen.  We  have  been  waiting  for  his  last 
article  before  attempting  some  work  along 
this  line.  We  have  to  accomplish  something 
worth  while." 


The  Lebanon  High  School  has  enrolled 
two  hundred  students,  equally  divided  as 
to  sex  and  a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  over  last 
year.  The  entering  class  numbers  ninety, 
and  all  are  delighted  with  the  successful 
supervision  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Brown. 


The  teachers  of  Indiana  are  expecting  one 
of  the  best  associations  ever  held  this  year. 
Superintendent  J.  B.  Pearcy,  Anderson 
schools,  who  is  secretary  of  the  association, 
will  not  permit  it  to  be  otherwise.    He  says: 

"All  wide-awake  teachers  will  attend, 
sleepy  ones  should  attend  and  get  'wakened 
up — or  quit  the  business. 

"Our  watchword  is  'Higher  salaries  for 
good  teachers.    No  salary  for  poor  teachers.' 

"A  great  treat  is  in  store  for  all  who  at- 
tend our  next  meeting.  Superintendent  B.¥. 
Moore,  of  Marion,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  anticipates  a  great  revival,  at 
which  we  expect  a  great  ingathering  of 
pedagogical  sinners,  to  whom  will  be  given 
new  light,  new  hope,  liigher  ideals  and  re- 
newed determination  that  only  the  best  shall 
be  satisfactory. 

"1,238  in  1902;  1,555  in  1903;  1,680  in  1904; 
2,500  in  1905.  Come  and  join  us  for  a  great 
inspirational  meeting." 


What  you  can  do  or  dream  you  can  begin. 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  and  magic  in 
it.— Goethe. 

In  his  report  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  Superintendent  Kendall  an- 
nounces that  the  total  enrollment  for  ^  the 
month  in  the  Indianapolis  schools  is  27,336. 
This  number  is  731  more  than  the  enrollment 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  There 
are  1,243  in  the  Shortridge  High  School  and 
1,477  in  the  Manual  Training  School.  The 
increase  in  high  school  attendance  over  last 
year  is  104. 


Miss  Helen  Ross,  a  graduate  of  DePauw 
University,  has  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  English  and  Latin  in  the  Kokomo 
High  School. 


The  installment  of  D/.  Edmond  James  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
brought  to  the  institution  official  delegates 
and  invited  guests  from  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  More 
than  a  hundred  university  and  college  presi- 
dents were  on  hand.  The  exercises  began 
on  October  15  and  continued  through  the 
week. 
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"The  Educator-Journal,  ludiauapolis.  The 
Journal  should  be  in  every  teacher's  hand. 
The  material  is  of  much  value  and  is  pre- 
sented in  a  new  and  attractive  style.  The 
Mathematical  and  Reading  Circle  Depart- 
ments are  highly  appreciated  by  the  teach- 
ers. 'English  in  the  Grades'  and  'Mental 
Discipline'  are  two  fine  articles." — Moores 
Hill  College  Bulletin. 


One  hundred  thousand  jnen  and  women 
are  teaching  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Half  as  many  are  teaching  for  the  last  time. 


Prof.  It.  A.  Ogg,  superintendent  of  the 
Kokomo  schools,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Prof.  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  head 
of  the  English  department  in  the  Shortridge 
High   School,  Indianapolis: 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your  il- 
lustrated articles  on  oral  composition  found 
in  the  Educator- Journal.  They  will  aid  me 
very  much  in  making  clear  to  my  teachers 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  them  regard- 
ing the  value  of  oral  composition  work. 
Since  a  large  part  of  their  composition  will 
be  conversational,  why  not  train  them  to  do 
this  in  a  pleasing  way?  And  if  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  talking  connectedly, 
why  may  we  not  expect  them  to  undertake 
wriften  work  with  far  less  dread  and  far 
greater  ease  and  skill?  I  shall  commend 
your  aiticle  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
teachers." 


Prof.  C.  M.  McDaniel,  superintendent  of 
the  Hammond  schools,  is  making  great 
preparation  for  the  success  of  the  Winona 
Summer  Schools  in  190G,  as  he  will  continue 
as  principal  of  the  latter.  He  has  selected 
as  dean  of  the  teachers'  course  Supt.  Lotus 
D.  Cofifman,  Connersville  schools,  and  Miss 
Roda  E.  Selleck,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  will  be  dean  of  public  school 
drawing  department. 


The  prospects  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  Tri-State  Normal  College,  of  which 
Prof.  L.  M.  Sniff  is  president,  were  never 
better.  This  excellent  Institution  was  vis- 
ited by  State  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton, 
and  Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  president  In- 
diana   University.     The  former  wrote  Pro- 


fessor Sniff  that  he  never  visited  a  school 
where  he  saw  better  work  upon  the  part  ol 
both  teachers  and  students.  Dr.  Bryan  said: 
"Years  ago  I  did  not  think  well  of  this 
kind  of  a  school.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind 
they  were  worthy,  but  evanescent,  and  must 
go;  but  I  now  not  only  think  they  are 
worthy,  but  that  they  are  a  necessity  and 
here  to  stay." 


After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Charles 
A.  Greathouse  as  Superintendent  of  the  Po- 
sey County  schools  August  10.  to  give  the  nec- 
essai-y  attention  to  his  real  estate  interests, 
the  trustees  were  very  fortunate  in  their  se- 
lection of  Professor  William  O.  Wilson  as  a 
successor.  The  latter  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  August  25,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  teachers,  school  patrons  and 
school  officials.  After  graduating  from  the 
Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  Mr.  Wilson  en- 
gaged in  teaching  for  five  years,  two  of 
which  were  in  the  grades  in  Mt.  Vernon  and 
three  as  principal  of  the  Township  Higii 
School  at  Wadesville.  He  holds  a  sixty 
months'  license  and  has  been  a  student  in 
both  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and 
Indiana  University.  Mr.  Wilson  has  spent 
three  years  in  the  latter  institution,  and  will 
doubtless  complete  the  course  there.  He  is 
unusually  well  equipped  for  the  position  he 
now  holds,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  the 
fact  that  his  supervision  thus  far  has  been 
quite  successful. 


RAILROAD  RATES  TO  I9«5  STATE  TBACNBRS* 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  the  State  Teachers'  Association  for 
December  27-29,  1905,  the  same  rate  that 
was  enjoyed  last  year,  viz.:  One  fare  plus 
25  cents  for  the  round  trip  from  all  points 
in  Indiana.  Tickets  to  be  sold  December  2d. 
27  and  28,  to  persons  presenting  and  deliver- 
ing ceitificates  of  identification  of  C.  P.  A- 
standard  form,  signed  by  J.  B.  Pearcy,  sec- 
retary, Anderson,  Ind.;  return  limit  Decem- 
ber 30,  1905."  See  page  8  of  the  Directory 
of  Members  State  Teachers*  Association  for 
further  information. '  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  directory  yet  ask  your 
county  superintendent  for  it,  as  it  wna  sent 
to  him  for  you.     Very  truly, 

J.  B.  PEARCY, 
Railroad  Secretary. 
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The  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  successfully  established 
in  18G1,  and  it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  commercial  schools  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  pleased  to  state  in 
this  connection  that  Prof.  T.  W.  Dryden, 
president  of  the  instiutlon,  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  public  schools  of  Indiana, 
being  a  native  of  Deputy,  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this 
school  IB  Mr.  George  W.  Schwartz,  who  for- 
merly resided  at  Tell  City,  Ind.  lie  and  Mr. 
Dryden  subsequently  graduated  from  the 
above-named  college,  and  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  important 
positions  they  now  hold.  They  will  doubt- 
less attract  many  students  from  Indiana. 


ORATORY  DBPARTMBNT  IN  MARION  NORMAL 
AND  BUSINESS  UNIVERSITY. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  the  department 
of  oratory  has  made  it  necessary  to  secure 
an  additional  instructor.  Uealizing  the  im- 
portance of  tills  work,  we  have  selected  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  prepared,  both  the- 
oretically and  practically  for  this  position. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  of  Boston,  began  his 
duties  as  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  following  data  will  give  some 
idea  of  Mr.  Williams'  school  and  college 
preparation:  Graduated  from  Boston  School 
of  Oratory  '92;  post  graduate  from  same  in- 
stitution '93;  Harvard  University,  degree  of 
A.  B.  '99;  Boston  School  of  Expression,  pub- 
lic readers*  diploma,  1901;  highest  artistic 
diploma,  1905.  In  1894-5  Mr.  Williams  had 
charge  of  elocution  ■  and  grammar  grade 
reading,  Berkeley  School,  Boston;  in  1903-5, 
instructor  in  Boston  School  of  Expression; 
member  of  the  faculty,  Summer  School  of 
the  South,   Knoxville,  1905. 

As  a  public  reader,  Mr.  Williams  has  made 
an  enviable  record.  Following  are  some 
press  notices  which  speak  for  themselves: 

The  Bureau:  Charles  Edward  Williams, 
Harvard,  *99,  in  an  entertainment  from  his 
own  story,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  play. 
is  just  the  one  to  secure  for  your  course. 
church  or  club.  The  plot  of  "The  Burmans" 
is  strong  and  interesting.  The  humor  causes 
ripples  of  laughter  and  shouts  of  delight  all 
the  way  through.  Mr.  Williams  is  well  pre- 
pared for  his  work  both  as  a  writer  and  as 


an.  entertainer.  His  childhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  Vermont.  He  began  to  study 
for  the  platform  in  Boston  in  1891.  During 
the  season  of  1892-1893  he  had  a  long  en- 
gagement with  a  concert  company  of  the 
Redpath  Lyceum  Bureau.  He  entered  Harv- 
ard University  in  the  fall  of  1895  and  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1899.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  his  time  to  platform 
work,  and  to  the  hard  study  necessary  to 
make  such  work  a  success.  No  one  under- 
stands the  Yankee  dialect  better  than  Mr. 
Williams,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  New  Eng- 
land characters  he  stands  in  the  very  front 
line. 

A  Boston  paper  on  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice":  The  persecuted  old  Jew  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams  in  a  manner  consid- 
erably out  of  the  ordinary  hackneyed  rut. 
In  this  he  deserves  special  commendation; 
one  can  not  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  not 
distorting  his  features  and  waving  his  hands 
in  the  vile  familiar  fashion.  It  is  a  concep- 
tion decidedly  worth  studying. — ^January, 
1904. 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  The  States:  The  recital 
given  by  Charles  Williams  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  of  the  kind  ever  heard  in  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  Williams  is  an  artist  and  one 
is  inspired  by  hearing  him  to  think  of  and 
to  work  for  the  nobler  and  truer  things  in 
life. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  We 
are  glad  to  indorse  Mr.  Charles  Williams, 
who  appeared  in  our  Star  Course  this  sea- 
son. His  work  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
— B.  A.  Barlow,  Jr.,  secretary,  April  29, 
1903. 


Henry  R.  Pattengill,  editor  of  Michigan 
Moderator-Topics,  former  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  institute  conductors  in  the 
United  States,  says: 

"Nobody  who  has  looked  into  the  matter 
carefully  doubts  for  a  moment  the  necessity 
or  the  advantages  of  a  good,  honest,  thorough 
and  competent  correspondence  school.  We 
honestly  believe  that  the  Interstate  School  of 
Correspondence,  affiliated  with  Northwest- 
em  University,  complies  with  the  above  re- 
quirements. We  personally  know  its  mana- 
gers, we  liave  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  tried  its  courses,  and  we  take  pleasure 
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in  commending  their  thorough,  practical, 
careful,  personal  work.  They  honestly  seek 
to  make  instruction  individual  and  success- 
ful, and  they  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
this  endeavor." 

We  endorse  fully  the  very  favorable  opin- 
ion of  Professor  Pattengill  as  to  the  merits 


Miss  Faith  Brooks  is  the  kindergarten 
instructor  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School  and 
College  of  Applied  Science,  Muncie,  Ind. 
She  studied  kindergarten  methods  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  1900-01,  since  which  she  has 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Blindergarten 
College,   1903,  having  been  under  the  per- 


MISS  FAITH  BROOKS. 


of  the  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence, 
as  we  have  personal  knowledge  of  its  supe- 
rior merits.  We,  therefore,  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  the  school  to  the  readers  of 
the  Educator-Journal. 


HOW  ARB  PENS  MADE? 

A  full  description  of  the  thirteen  different 
processes  required  to  make  a  perfect  steel 
pen  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Spencerian 
Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 


sonal  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
the  noted  kindergarten  authority.  She  has 
taught  much  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and 
comes  to  Muncie  from  two  years'  director- 
ship in  Hillsboro,  Texas.  As  director  of 
kindergarten  in  the  Normal,  she  teaches  the 
kindergarten  as  a  model  school,  and  is  the 
.mouthpiece  of  kindergarten  doctrine  with 
the  teachers'  training  classes.  It  is  a  no- 
table fact  that  Miss  Brooks,  In  her  work, 
lias  had  charge  of  the  children  of  Prof. 
John  Dewey,  the  distinguished  psychologist 
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of  the  Uxiiversity  of  Chicago.  In  her  work 
in  the  normal  school  at  Muncie,  groups  of 
children  from  neighboring  cities  come  daily 
on  the  interurban  cars  in  charge  of  matrons 
to  become  members  of  her  classes. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

According  to  the  actual  figures  given  out 
this  week  the  total  attendance  to  date  for 
the  year  1905-6  at  Indiana  University  is 
1,382,  an  Increase  of  184  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  attendance  for  last  year  was 
1,538.  Should  the  enrollment  increase  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  and  spring  terms  in 
the  same  proportion  the  attendance  for  this 
year  will  be  about  1,780.  The  authorities 
believe  that  the  attendance  during  the  next 
two  terms  will  exceed  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding terms  last  year.  In  this  case  the 
gross  attendance  will  be  close  to  1,800,  or 
an  Increase  of  almost  five  hundred  under 
President  Bryan's  administration,  which  be- 
gan three  years  ago. 

Of  the  1,382  enrolled  to  date,  1,295  «re 
from  Indiana.  As  the  university  is  sup- 
ported by  funds  received  from  the  State, 
there  is  no  special  effort  made  to  get  stu- 
dents from  other  States.  Every  county  in 
Indiana  is  already  represented.  On  account 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  moving  to 
Bloomington,  Monroe  County  has  a  larger 
attendance  than  any  other  county.  Marion 
County  comes  next  with  an  enrollment  of 
seventy-nine.  The  enrollment  from  Marion 
County  for  the  year  will  probably  exceed 
one  hundred.  The  attendance  for  last  year 
wag  seventy-five.  Next  to  Marion  County 
come  Hamilton  and  Madison  counties,  with 
an  attendance  of  forty-six  each.  Hamilton 
County  shows  a  larger  per  cent,  of  gain  this 
year  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

It  is  believed  that  the  completion  of  the 
Indianapolis  Southern  railroad  into  Bloom- 
ington will  largely  increase  the  attendance 
ttom  the  capital  city. 

Of  the  1,382  students  enrolled  to  date,  155 
are  in  the  school  of  law,  leaving  an  attend- 
ance in  the.  departments  of  liberal  arts  of 
1,127.  This  attendance  in  the  departments 
of  liberal  arts  alone  is  surpassed  by  only  a 
few  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the  United 
S^te0, 


If  the  enrollment  reaches  1,800  this  year 
the  numbers  of  men  and  women  will  be  ap- 
proximately 1,200  and  600.  The  proportion 
of  men  to  women  to  date  is  two  to  one,  and 
the  increased  attendance  later  will  not  ma- 
terially change  this  proportion. 

The  figures  show  that  about  one-third  of 
the  students  come  from  the  rural  districts 
and  two-thirds  from  the  villages,  towns  and 
cities.  In  reality  the  attendance  from  the 
rural  communities  exceeds  one-third,  as 
many  young  men  and  women  who  reside  in 
the  country  go  to  a  high  school  in  nearby 
towns  or  cities  and  finish  the  preparatory 
work  there.  These  persons  are  credited  to 
the  high  school,  when  in  reality  they  reside 
in  the  country.  Except  in  rare  cases  stu- 
dents are  not  admitted  to  the  university 
unless  they  are  -graduates  of  a  commissioned 
high  school,  or  have  had  equivalent  work. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  university  the 
attendance  was  largely  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  figures  of  recent 
years  show  that  the  attendance  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  north  and 
south  parts. 

Under  thq  direction  of  Prof.  U.  G.  Weath- 
erly,  of  the  department  of  economics,  statis- 
tics have  been  prepared  which  show  Inter- 
esting results  concerning  the  self-support  of 
the  members  of  the  senior  class.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  members  of 
the  senior  class,  and  of  this  number  data 
was  obtained  from  one  hundred.  Of  this 
number  fifteen  made  all  their  expenses  while 
attending  the  university,  three  made  75  per 
cent.,  eight  50  per  cent.,  four  35  per  cent., 
two  25  per  cent,  and  two  15  per  cent.  Of 
the  remainder  the  expenses  were  earned  by 
the  students  themselves  before  entering  the 
university,  or  were  paid  by  the  parents. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"The  Foundations  of  Higher  Arithmetic" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  by  B.  F.  Sisk,  M.  S. 
instructor  in  Senior  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar High  School,  Austin,  Tex.,  is  a  concise 
text  with  the  topics  all  arranged  in  logical 
sequence. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Montgomery,  author  of  Mont- 
gomery's Histories,  is  making  an  extended 
tour  of  the  far  western  part  of  our  country. 
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"Tragedies  of  Aeschylus"  and  "Tragedies 
of  Sophocles"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  London),  by  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  are  two  of  the  books  that  are 
used  by  Prof.  Charles  Swain  Thomas  and 
Prof.  M.  W.  Sampson  In  their  course  of 
thirty  lectures  upon  the  drama  in  the  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  at  Indianapolis. 


Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  the  author 
of  the  Smith  Arithmetics,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  summer  vacation  spent  in 
Europe.  While  Dr.  Smith  was  abroad  he 
added  to  his  large  collection  of  portraits 
a  substantially  complete  set  of  medals  bear- 
ing the  likenesses  of  eminent  mathemati- 
cians. Among  these  are  a  number  of  elec- 
trotypes of  unique  coins  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum. A  feature  of  further  interest  is  a  col- 
lection of  counters  or  reckoning  pennies 
which  were  used  for  computation  before  the 
introduction  of  the  arable  numerals. 


A  new  book  by  William  J.  Long  is  sure 
to  be  eagerly  received.  Ginn  &  Co.  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  "Northern  Trails," 
a  collection  of  entirely  new  stories  dealing 
with  animal  life  in  the  far  North. 


Smith's  "Primary,"  "Intermediate"  and 
"Advanced"  arithmetics  have  been  adopted 
for  use  In  the  schools  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mr.  F.  D.  Nichols,  for  several  years  in 
charge  of  the  illustrating  and  advertising 
for  Ginn  &  Co.,  has  recently  resigned  his 
position,  and  has  organized  the  F.  D.  Nichols 
Company  for  the  designing,  illustration  and 
manufacture  of  books,  private  and  de  luxe 
publications,  catalogues  and  diplomas.  The 
home  oflace,  with  Mr.  Nichols  as  manager, 
is  at  31  Union  Square,  New  York  City;  the 
Boston  office  is  at  G  Beacon  street,  and  is 
in  charge  of  Mr.  George  French,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  lecturer,  author  and  ex- 
pert in  all  matters  pertaining  to  printing 
and  publishing. 

With  the  wide  experience  and  complete 
equipment  of  its  managers,  the  new  com- 
pany offers  unusual  facilities  for  handling, 
in  the  best  and  most  practical  manner,  every 
phase  of  book  and  pamphlet  making — from 


editorial  service  in  connection  with  the  man- 
uscript to  the  completed  publication.  A 
specialty  will  be  made  of  the  designing,  illus- 
trating and  execution  of  school  and  college 
catalogues,  announcements,  diplomas  and 
special  books  of  educational  institutions. 


"The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages" 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
London),  by  Leopold  Bahlsen,  Ph.  D.,  Ober- 
lehrer  in  the  Realschulen  of  Berlin  and  Ger- 
man commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion. This  very  valuable  work  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  by  M.  Blake- 
more  Evans,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  German 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


"First  Year  German"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by 
William  C.  Collar,  head  master  Roxbury 
Latin  School.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
unite  and  harmonize  the  classical  and  nat- 
ural methods  of  teaching  a  modem  language, 
and  we  are  confident  that  this  work  will 
be  received  most  favorably.  336  pp.  List 
price,  $1.00;  mailing  price,  $1.10. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  increased  sales 
of  "Macmillan*s  Pocket  American  and  Eng- 
lish Classics."  16  mo,  cloth,  25  cents  each. 
Teachers  can  obtain  a  complete  list  of  these 
classics  by  addressing  the  Macmillan  Co., 
378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


"A  Hand-Book  to  the  Works  of  Tennyson" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Luce.  $1.75.  This 
work  will  prove  most  valuable  tO'  any 
teacher  who  will  give  it  careful  study. 


"Life  of  Tennyson"  (The  Macmillan  Co.), 
by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.     75  cents  net. 


"The  Elements  of  Economics"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago),  by 
Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
vorsity,  is  a  book  which  will  find  high  favor 
among  secondary  schools  and  business  col- 
leges. The  book  aims  to  familiarize  the 
pupil  with  the^chief  facts  in  the  structure  of 
modern  industry,  to  present  in  succinct  form 
the  leading  principles  of  economic  science 
and  to  discuss  the  important  public  prob- 
lems that  today  confront  the  American  cit- 
ir.on. 
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The  return  to  arithmetic  in  the  fourth  year 
in  the  high  school  or  the  first  year  in  the 
normal  school  requires  a  special  text-book, 
one  in  which  the  subject  is  presented*  in  its 
most  concentrated  form  and  in  which  appear 
the  fewest  possible  definitions,  the  most 
Judicious  selection  of  examples  and  the  most 
helpful  suggestions  for  rapid  solution. 


**The  Elements  of  (Jeometry"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.),  by  Walter  N.  Bush,  principal  of 
John  B.  Clarke,  department  of  mathematics* 
Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Francisco. 
867  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25.  This  is 
an  ideally  equipped  text-book  for  high  school 
pupils  or  for  those  preparing  In  geometry 
for  entrance  into  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  most  advanced  requirements. 


Systematic  classification  of  definitions, 
theorems  and  problems,  clear  and  simple 
methods  of  presentation,  intelligent  selection 
and  elimination  of  material  are  some  of  lis 
characteristic  qualities. 


A  new  speller  on  a  new  pian — "Word 
Studies"  (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Richmond,  Dallas),  by  Ed- 
win Sheppe.  The  i[)urpose  of  this  series  of 
spellers  is  (1)  to  enable  the  beginner  to  rec- 
ognize readily  and  to  pronoiince  accurately 
the  various  word-forms  found  in  his  reader; 
(2)  to  teach  the  spelling,  meaning  and  use 
of  words  necessary  for  a  sound  education; 
and  (3)  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  spell- 
ing book  and  the  dictionary. 


I 


With  its  new  dress  of  color  throughout  the 
fashion  and  advertising  sections,  the  No- 
vember Delineator  presents  a  most  attract- 
ive appearance.  The  table  of  contents  con- 
tains, among  its  many  features  of  interest, 
an  article,  the  second  of  two,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  York  City,  on  "Education  for  Life 
Through  Living,"  which  describes  the  rou- 
tine of  a  great  public  school.  "A  Run  in 
Ireland"  is  a  delightful  travel  sketch  by  Seu- 
mas  MacManus,  the  well-known  Irish  au- 
thor. N.  Hudson  Moore  writes  of  "Tables 
and  Sideboards"  in  "The  Collector's  Man- 
ual." and  "The  Child's  Dress"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Grace  Peckham  Murray's  paper. 

4-B.J. 


"The  Romance  of  a  Gospel  Singer"  is  a 
timely  contribution  describing  some  interest- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  Charles  M.  Alexan- 
der, the  revivalist.  The  Lucky-Piece,  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine's  novel  which  has  been  run- 
ning in  the  magazine  is  brought  to  an  end 
in  this  number,  and  "At  Spinster  Farm," 
by  Helen  M.  Winslow,  is  continued. 


"Practical  Arithmetic"  (Bckdall  &  Mc- 
Carty),  by  E.  L.  Payne,  M.  S.,  department  of 
mathematics,  Kansas  State  Normal  School, 
is  a  book  intended  for  advanced  eighth 
grade  work,  review  work  and  high  schools 
and  supplemental  work  in  normal  schools. 
It  has  clean-cut  definitions  at  the  beginning 
of  every  chapter,  many  model  solutions,  an 
extensive  chapter  on  business  practice,  chap- 
ters on  life  insurance,  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange,  partnership,  bankruptcy  and  men- 
suration. Single  copy,  post-paid,  85  cents; 
retail  price,  75  cents. 


**The  Expansion  of  the  American  People" 
(Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago),  by  Edwin 
Erie  Sparks,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of 
American  history,  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  meritorious  work  should  appeal  to  both 
teachers  and  students,  as  it  treats  of  terri- 
torial expansion  in  a  most  practical  man- 
ner. The  United  States  has  become  a  world 
power,  and  every  patriotic  citizen  should 
take  into^  consideration  conditions  as  they 
exist.  Such  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  study  of  our  expanding  civilization. 


"The  Happy  Life"  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York),  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
president  of  Harvard  University.  12  mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents;  art  leather,  gilt 
top,  boxed,  11.50.  Postage,  8  cents  addi- 
tional. This  very  interesting  and  forceful 
work  should  be  placed  in  every  private 
library  with  Pastor  Wagner's  "Simple  Life." 
Both  books  are  powerful  and  practical  pleas 
for  simplicity  of  living. 


Messrs.  Mayard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  have  Just  published  the  first  five  vol- 
umes of  "Graded  Poetry  Readers."  Two 
more  volumes  are  to  be  issued  and  the  com* 
plete  series  of  seven  volumes  will  be  care- 
fully graded  to  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
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work.  The  first  volume  includes  work  for  the 
first  two  years  and  each  of  the  succeeding 
volumes  contains  work  for  one  year.  The  se- 
lections have  been  made  by  Miss  Katherine 
D.  Blake,  principal  girls'  department  public 
school  No.  G,  New  York  City,  and  Miss 
Georgia  Alexander,  supervising  principal, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  volumes  are  uniform 
in  size,  ninety-six  pages,  bound  in  boards 
with  cloth  back,  and  will  be  sold  separately 
at  20  cents  each.  This  plan  of  publication 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  at  a  nominal 
price  a  wealth  of  supplementary  reading  in 
poetry  for  a  single  grade  without  the  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  at  the  same  time  a  large 
amount  of  matter  for  other  grades. 


"Topical  Discussion  of  American  History" 
(The  Whltaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco), 
by  William  C.  Doub,  A.  B.,  Stanford  XJni- 
versity.  This  excellent  work  constitutes  a 
teachers*  manual  and  course  of  study  in  both 
history  and  civics  for  use  in  elementary 
schools.    $1.10. 


'*Pupirs  Outline  of  American  History" 
(The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.),  by  William  C. 
Doub.    25  cents. 


"Basketry,  Clay  and  Paper  Weaving  for 
the  Elementary  Grades"  (Tlie  Whitaker  & 
Ray  Co.),  by  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  A. 
M.,  and  Ella  V.  Dobbs,  Jane  Langley,  Harry 
D.  Gay  lord.    50  cents. 


"Popular  West  Coast  Flora"  (The- Whita- 
ker &  Ray  Co.),  by  Volney  Rattan,  curator 
of  the  State  Normal  School  museum,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  This  work  is  an  analytical  key 
to  the  flora  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  which  are 
described  over  1,800  species  of  flowering 
plants  growing  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  crests  from  San  Diego  to  Puget 
Sound.     $1.25. 


"The  History  of  Arizona"  (The  Whitaker 
&  Ray  Co.),  by  Sidney  R.  DeLong.    $1.00. 


"The  Story  of  a  Sunbeam"  (F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.),  by  Effle 
B.  Miller.    32  pp.    5  cents. 


"Selections  from  Ovid"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago),  by  G.  J.  Laing,  as- 


sistant professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents who  have  not  gone  further  in  their 
Latin  reading  than  Caesar. 


"Pat's  Pick,"  compiled  by  Henry  R.  Pat- 
tengill,  Lansing,  Mich.  This  book  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  songs  for  open- 
ing exercises,  school  exhibitions  and  patri- 
otic occasions.     50  cents. 


"Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children"  (A.  8. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York),  by  Judson  Wade 
Shaw,  A.  M.,  fleld  secretary  of  the  Young 
Citizens'  Loyal  League.  12  mo.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  $1.20  net.  The  book  is  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  picture  of  America 
today,  drawn  by  a  constructive  and  progres- 
sive American. 


"Mohammed  and  the  Rise  of  Islam"  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London),  by 
D.  S.  Margoliouth.  This  is  the  most  recent 
addition  to  the  publisher's  list  of  "Heroes  of 
the  Nations."  Educators  and  librarians  hi 
particular  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  entire  list  of  these  very  valuable 
publications. 


"The  Upton  Letters"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  by  T.  B.  These  letters  were,  written 
by  a  master  in  an  English  public  school  to 
an  invalid  friend  in  Madeira,  and  treat  of 
many  phases  of  life — ^religious,  social  and  in- 
tellectual. 


"Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined" 
(Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York),  by 
Melvin  Hix,  bachelor  of  education.  Teachers* 
College,  Columbia  University.  This  book 
•  is  the  result  of  an  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  principal  for  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
and  it  covers  every  grade  of  school  work 
from  the  ungraded  country  •  school  up  to 
and  through  college  preparatory  work. 
$1.25. 


"Essential  Steps  in  Reading  and  Speaking*" 
(Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge),  by  Prank  S. 
Fox,  M.  A.,  professor  of  public  speaking. 
Wittemberg  College;  president  of  the  Capi- 
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tol  College  of  Oratory  and  Music,  Columbus. 
Ohio.  The  work  will  prove  most  helpful  to 
teachers,  professional  speakers,  students  and 
persons  seeking  general  culture. 


**In  the  Days  of  Milton"  (A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.),  by  Tudor  Jenks.  12  mo.  Cloth.  Illus- 
trated. $1.00  net.  The  contrast  of  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  life  is  vividly  pictured  at  the 
outset  of  the  author's  charming  life  story 
of  Milton  in  Milton*s  England. 


"Webster's  Modern  Dictionary"  (Laird  & 
Lee,  Chicago),  by  E.  T.  Roe,  LL.  B.  458  pp. 
27,0CO  words  and  definitions.  Many  special 
engravings,  full  page  plates  of  presidents 
and  famous  men.  Flags  of  nations  in  colors. 
Signs  used  in  writing  and  typography. 
Black  silk  cloth,  ^ide  and  back  title  in  gold. 
42  cents. 


"Word  Studies"  (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company,  Atlanta,  Richmond  and  Dallas), 
by  Edwin  S.  Sheppe,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Enfield,  N.  C.  The  purpose  of  this 
series  of  books  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
pronounce  readily  the  words  found  in  their 
readers,  to  teach  the  spelling,  meaning  and 
use  of  words  necessary  for  a  sound  educa- 
tion, and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  spell- 
ing book  and  the  dictionary. 


"Our  Language"  (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 
Company),  by  Lida  M.  Mckurry  and  F.  T. 
Norvell.  The  authors  have  prepared  a  three- 
book  course  in  English  and  the  keystone  of 
the  first  book  is  its  treatment  of  the  para- 
graph. The  second  book  relates  to  language 
and  grammar  and  the  author  is  C.  Alphonso 
Smith.  ^The  third  book  has  been  prepared 
by  the  same  author,  and  it  deals  with  tech- 
nical grammar.  We  bespeak  for  the  three 
works  careful  examination. 


Professor  George  B.  Asbury,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  In  the  Indiana  Reformatory  at 
Jeffersonville,  has  prepared  some  very  at- 
tractive outlines  for  the  basis  of  his  work 
in  arithmetic  for  the  classes  in  that  institu- 
tion. For  several  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Flora  schools,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
state  that  he  is  also  quite  successful  in  his 
present  work. 


"Reflector"  is  the  name  of  the  publication 
issued  at  the  Indiana  Reformatory  by  W.  H. 
Whittaker,  general  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana Reformatory,  and  by  Charles  D. 
Reeder,  editor.  The  issue  of  October  7th 
reflects  much  credit  upon  the  publishers,  and 
has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  the  people  of  Indiana 
throughout  the  churches  on  Prison  Sunday 
and  through  the  State  conference  of  chart- 
ties  held  at  Vincennes. 


Professor  Joseph  A.  Biggs,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools  at  Columbus, 
Ind.,  has  prepared  a  Practical  English 
Grammar,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  prominent  educators  who  have 
given  the  manuscript  careful  examination. 
Hon.  Hervey  D.  Tories,  ex-State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Indiana, 
says: 

*'The  manuscript  furnishes  the  material 
for  exhaustive  drill.  Many  grammars  do  not 
furnish  enough  material  for  drill,  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  grammars  for  the  lower 
grades." 

/The'  work  is  also  strongly  endorsed  by  Su- 
perintendent Edward  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  Ohio,- 
and  by  Professor  T.  D,  Scott,  principal  of 
the  high  school.  We  hope  the  manuscript 
may  be  accepted  by  some  progressive  pub- 
lisher. 


"Moore's  Hoosler  Cyclopedia,"  by  Senator 
E.  E.  Moore,  Connersville,  Ind.,  deserves  an 
extensive  sale  in  Indiana,  as  it  is  thoroughly 
meritorious. 

It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  W.  E. 
Henry,  State  librarian,  and  by  many  others. 
It  should  be  placed  in  every  district  school 
in  Indiana,  and  several  copies  should  be  pur- 
chased for  the  various  town  and  city  schools. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  desiring  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  work 
should  address  S.  D.  Kiger  &  Co.,  139  West 
Market  street,  Indianapolis. 


"A  Brief  English  Grammar"  (Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.),  by  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  rhetoric,  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  associate 
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professor  of  Bnglish,  Vassar  Oollege.  191 
pp.  60  cents.  This  work  should  be  very  fa- 
Torably  received,  as  it  is  designed  especially 
for  the  pnpll  rather  than  for  the  teacher. 


**The  Builders  of  Our  Nation"  (Eaton  <& 
Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by  Alma  Hol- 
man  Burton,  author  of  the  New  Era  United 
States  History  and  Other  Historical  Works. 
The  author  has  adopted  the  biographical 
method  because  immature  minds  are  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  the  charm  of  pei;- 
sonal  endeavor.  In  each  of  the  eight- 
een biographies  the  hero  chosen  is  closely 
identified  with  the  upward  and  onward 
tendency  of  the* period  in  which  he  lived. 
The  work  is  intended  as  a  preparatory  study 
for  the  "New  Bra  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  it  should  appeal  strongly  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils,  as  it  is  thoroughly  in- 
teresting. ^ 


"English  Literature"  (Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.),  by  Alphonso  Gerald  Newcomer,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  452  pp.  $1.25. 
The  author  has  giveii  special  attention  to  the 
following: 

Part  I.  Old  English  Period,  relating  to 
Northumbrian  and  the  West  Saxon  Ascend- 
ancy. 

Part  II.    Middle  English,  pertaining  to  the 


early  Normal-French  influence,  revival  of 
English,  age  of  Chaucer  and  the  passing  of 
the  Middle  Age  and  the  introduction  of 
printing. 

Part  III.  Modem  English  Period,  includ- 
ing such  topics  as  the  Reformation,  the  Eliz- 
abethan Age,  the  (Caroline  and  Puritan  Pe- 
riod, the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,  the 
Victorian  Age,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of 
the  work  is  that  the  author  has  made  history 
subordinate  to  the  real  study  of  literature. 
In  short,  It  is  a  superior  text-book  for  the 
modern  teacher,  and  it  deserves  an  extensive 
use. 


"Physics"  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.),  by 
Charles  Riborg  Mann,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Ceorge  Ransom  Twiss,  tne  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland.  453  pp.  $1.25. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  decided  reaction 
against  the  loose  and  desultory  methods  of 
teaching  physics  by  placing  undue  emphasis 
upon  laboratory  work.  The  authors  of  this 
work  had  the  greater  part  of  same  in  man- 
uscript for  more  than  two  years  in  order  to 
give  it  a  practical  test  in  actual  teaching,  as 
they  believe  that  physics  can  be  so  taught 
as  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  living  enthu- 
siasm for  the  subject,  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  the  ability  to  utilize  their  knowledge, 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  significance 
of  natural  phenomena. 
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^The  INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  represents  the 
highest  type  of  a  business  college. 


HON,  ALVA  0.  PESER,  Official  Coort  Re- 
porter, Lafjtyeiie 

Such  IS  the  verdict  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  business 
schools  of  the  country.  Indeed  the  INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  is  in 
a  class  to  itself.  It  has  many  features  wiiich  place  it  far  in  ad'vanct  of  other 
similar  institutions.  These  are  all  fully  explained  in  the  special  literature 
Sfotten  out  by  the  collegfe,  which  will  be  mailed  on  application.  The 
INDIANA  has  flourishing:  schools  at  Lafayette,  Logfansport,  Kokomo,  Ander- 
sont  Marion  and  Muncie    ;:::t::}:;::t:::::t 


POSITIONS 

The  INDIANA  BUSINESS 
COLLEGE  is  tbc  o^y  busiiieu^ 
college  tfuit  gives  as  mucfi 
attention  to  sectsring  positions , 
for  its  giaduates  as  to  getting! 
students  into  the  school*  A 
thoroughly  organized  employ^ 
ment  department  is  maintained 
at  great  expense^  and  every 
student  wiio  enrolls  in  the 
school  is  absotutety  assured  a 
position  upon  completion  of 
the  course* 


EXPENSES  LOW 

The  school  maintains  board- 
ing halts  and  dormitories f 
where  the  living  expenses  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Good 
board  as  low  as  $K75  per  week* 
Dormitories  supplied  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  Sani- 
tary conditions  perfect.  Tu- 
itionlis  as  low  as  isconsbtent 
with  good  equipment  and  first- 
class  instruction.  Only  the 
ifery  ^5^  teachers  are  em*> 
ployed. 


PROF.  ALBERT  JONES 
Prin.  Oommercial  Dept.,  liichmonJ  High  School 


Prof.  J.  D.  Bbukvks,  Evanbvillb,  Ind.,  Feb.  27,  '05 

Pres.  Indiana  Business  College,  Marion,  Indiana. 

DxAB  Mr.  Bbuknbb:  Ton  may  be  surprised  at  the  contents  of  this  letter.  You  merit  many  such 
sarpritet.  Commercial  high  school  men  as  a  rale  have  nothing  eoEpplimentary  to  say  of  business  col- 
leges, but  I  desire  to  say  that  the  business  college  has  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  the  edncatienal 
&eld,  and  that  when  one  of  these  schools  does  exceptionally  strong  work,  it  deserves  Jtind -words  and 
recognition  by  school  men  everywhere.    Your  school  is  one  of  this  kind. 

1  regard  the  work  done  in  your  school  as  superior  in  many  respects.  Your  methods  of  teaching  pen- 
manshipt  bookkeeping  and  rapid  calculation,  are  the  )ate^t  an'i  best  yet  devised  and  secure  results  that 
are  astonishing  in  a  snort  time.  I  am  sure  that  more  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  same  time  in  any 
other  school  of  whatever  character.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  b^oad  enough  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
profioienoy. 

May  yoar  school  grow  and  the  success  come  to  you  that  you  so  richly  deserve. 

Yours  sincerely,  Albert  Jones. 

The  INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  is  in  position  to  do  more  for  you 
than  any  similar  institution  in  the  Middle  West«  Teachers  now  employed 
can  take  up  the  work  by  correspondence,  complete  their  course  during^  the 
summer  months,  and  be  ready  for  a  gfood  position  by  Fall. 

VRITE  THE  ONE  MOST  CONVENIENT  FOR  YOU  TO  ATTEND 


CHAS.  C  CRING,  Gen.  Manager 

Munciet  uidiana 


h 


D.  BRUNNER,  President 

Mariont  Indiana 
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One  of  the  Problems 

for  the 

English  Teacher 

h  to  find  a  series  of  English  Classics  of 


G)nycnicnt  Size                  Good  Type 

Durable  Goth  Binding         Scholarly  Edition 

At  Moderate  Prices 

Please  note  the  following : 

Bufke^s  Conciliation         -        -        -        . 

20  cents 

Macaulay^s  Essay  on  Addison 

25    ^ 

25    '' 

Macaulay^s  Life  of  Johnson 

25    ^ 

Milton^s  Minor  Poems  (Illustrated) 

25    ** 

Arden  Shakespeare,  each         ... 

25    ^ 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums  (Illustrated) 

25    ^ 

Ivanhoe  (Illustrated)       -        -        - 

50    *" 

The  Princess 

25    ^ 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Maps  and  Illustrations) 

35    ** 

Silas  Mamer  (Illustrated) 

35    ** 

Correspondence  SoUcUed 

D.  G.  Heath  &  Company 

ONioaeo 
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ART  IN  THE  HIQH  SCHOOL. 

Alfred  M.  Brooks,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Hiffh  School  fection  of  the  State  Teaohert'  Afsooiation,  Indianapolis.] 


Fifty  years  ago  there  was  practically  no 
drawing,  or,  as  we  say,  art,  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  Today  it  is  a  recognized 
branch  of  onr  educational  system,  pro- 
vided for  from  the  beginning  of  the  pri- 
mary to  the  end  x)f  the  high  school  course. 
I  presume  that  there  is  no  one  here  who 
doubts  the  usefulness  of  the  subject,  or 
questions  the  permanency  of  its  tenure. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  may — 
many  do — ^stumble  into  one  of  the  deepest 
pitfalls  of  our  age,  by  displaying  an  en- 
thusiastic cheerfulness  which  we  dignify 
with  the  high-sounding  term  of  optimism, 
bom  of  thinking  upon  this  marvelous  ad- 
vance of  our  own  half  century.  "Fifty 
years  since,  no  instruction  in  art.  Art  to- 
day taught  everywhere!    Wonderful!'^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deny  that  we 
have  advanced.  I  could  not  if  I  would. 
Neither  do  I  wish  to  dampen  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  splendid  thing,  this  enthusiasm,  if 
rightly  derived.  So  is  imagination.  But 
the  one  and  the  other  when  ungoverned 
by  reason,  and  a  just  apprehension  of  fact, 
become  insane;  sheer  madness.  I  will 
say,  once  for  all,  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
widespread  zeal  for  art,  expression  of 
which  we  behold  in  the  unnumbered  op- 
portunities for  its  study  offered  by  our 
public'  schools. 

And  yet  I  see  what  I  believe  to  be  grave 
and  menacing  errors  in  our  system  of  in- 
struction; grave  in  that  it  often  leads  stu- 
dents, not  truly  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, into  ways  of  careless  thinking,  see- 
ing, working,  and  casts  them  finally,  in- 
tellectual shipwrecks,  on  the  reef  of  dilet- 
tantism; menacing,  because  it  frequently 
trains  up  students,  really  interested  in  the 


subject,  to  a  misconception  of  the  true 
dignity  of  it.  There  is  nothing  less  than 
a  war  on  the  hands  of  those  of  us  who, 
amidst  present  tendencies,  would  restrain 
art  from  becoming  the  encourager  of 
idleness  or  the  handmaid  of  sentimental- 
ism.  To  be  vital,  art  must  concern  itself 
with  what  is  most  serious,  as  well  as  all 
that  is  most  delightful  in  life. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  pencils  and 
water  colors,  which  almost  any  reason- 
ably intelligent  and  hard-working  teacher 
can  give,  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  for 
all  children,  because  the  tools  and  mate- 
rials, new  to  young  children,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  interest  them,  though  the  sub- 
jects chosen  for  their  work  may  utterly 
fail  to  do  so.  I  shall  pass  over  tiie  inter- 
esting questions  concerning  the  power 
which  such  instruction,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  practice,  may  develop.  I 
have  great  doubts  as  to  the  advisability 
of  allowing  even  the  larger  part  of  the 
pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  to  take 
art  at  all.  But  as  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  ask  me  to  speak  about  art  in  the 
high  school,  I  will  at  once  take  up  my 
task  and  stick  to  it. 

In  the  short  time  possible  for  each  sit- 
ting, and  because  of  the  infrequency  of 
the  lessons,  it  stands  to  reason  that  no 
pupil,  even  the  most  apt,  can  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  drawing  or  painting. 
On  account  of  the  considerable  number 
of  pupils  in  the  average  class  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  teacher,  even  the 
most  proficient,  to  give  any  single  mem- 
ber more  than  passing  attention.  Now,  as 
human  beings  all  differ  in  taste  and  apti- 
tude for  the  various  branches  of  learning. 
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some,  as  we  say,  taking  to  language,  and 
Mothers  to  mathematics,  so  some  are  by 
nature  better  fitted  than  others  to  study 
art.  As  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  well 
to  force  language  on  one  who  dislikes  it, 
not  necessarily  because  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult, or  to  compel  another  to  take  mathe- 
matics, beyond,  let  us  say,  the  elementary 
branches,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane 
geometry,  so  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wise 
to  urge,  or  require,  any  student  to  take 
art,  who,  having  reached  the  high  school, 
does  not  care  for  it.  There  are  useful 
and  delightful  fields  of  learning  for  each 
of  us.  Their  acres  are  unnumbered  and 
their  bounds  unset.  Only  those  realms  of 
knowledge  are  confined  in  which  the  un- 
willing and  the  uninterested  labor.  It  is 
certain  that  everyone  will  be  happier, 
which  implies  the  doing  of  better  work, 
for  being  in  a  congenial  field.  As  teach- 
ers and  guides  we  shall  be  greater  suc- 
cesses, I  feel  sure,  when  we  think  more 
of  placing  each  one  of  our  pupils  where 
he  may  develop  his  natural  bent,  than  of 
forcing  all  of  them  along  any  general 
way,  no  matter  how  straight  and  narrow. 
First  of  all,  then,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
fewer  high  school  boys  and  girls  taking 
art.  And  second,  I  should  rejoice  to  have 
those  who  take  it  because  of  a  real  zeal 
or  ability,  given  more  time  in  which  to 
work,  and  enabled  to  receive  more  of  their 
instructors  direct  and  personal  attention. 
I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  things  about 
drawing  and  work  in  color.  Throughout 
this  address  wherever  I  use  the  term 
drawing,  I  mean  the  representation  of 
things  individually  and  in  various  com- 
binations, rendered  in  pure  outline,  or  in 
outline  combined  with  light  and  shade, 
either  cross-hatching  or  washes.  As 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
far  greater  nobility  of  works  in  full,  nat- 
ural color,  so  there  is  no  question  but 
that  they  are  many  times  harder  to  pro- 
duce than  drawings.  As  the  best  poetry 
is  above  the  best  prose,  so  the  finest  works 
in  color,  paintings,  must  ever  take  a  long 
precedence  of  those  that  are  without 
color.  Color  is  probably  by  far  the  love- 
liest attribute  of  nature.  It  is  the  very 
life  of  nature.  Form  may  be  partially  ap- 
prehended by  a  blind  man  through  the 


sense  of  touch.  Color  can  be  perceived 
only  by  the  eye,  and  alone  appreciated 
by  sensitive  and  in  some  measure  adoring 
souls. 

Now,  design,  that  which  comes,  de 
(from)  and  signum  (the  mark),  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  appertain  more  to 
drawing  than  to  painting.  This  is  an  er- 
ror. Some  of  the  very  greatest  masters  of 
design  have  been  the  world's  greatest 
painters.  Yet  it  is  true  that  design,  as 
coromonly  understood,  does  belong  in 
large  measure  to  drawing  rather  than  to 
painting.  This  is  the  design  that  under- 
lies so  many  of  our  practical  arts,  making 
patterns  for  fabrics,  and  wall  papers,  to 
mention  a  single  vast  instance,  the  design- 
ing by  which  hundreds  of  men  and  wom- 
en earn  their  living.  Herein  appears  a 
strictly  utilitarian  reason  why  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  take  art  should 
devote  their  time  mainly  to  drawing.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  part  played  in 
this  connection  by  flat  and  conventional 
color,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  such 
coloring  is  mere  child's  play  beside  that 
understanding  of  color  and  training  of 
eye  and  hand  requisite  for  painting  first- 
rate  portraits  or  landscapes.  Herein  also 
lies  the  basis  of  my  belief  that  the  pupils 
should,  as  a  rule,  devote  their  efTorts  to 
drawing  rather  than  to  painting;  that 
only  the  rare  few  should  be  urged,  or  even 
permitted,  to  use  color  other  than  in  a 
conventional  manner.  In  the  forms  of 
things — in  their  flexures  and  bondings; 
in  their  subtle  curves;  in  the  exquisite 
play  of  light  and  shade,  bathing  and  veil- 
ing the  commonest  objects  in  radiance 
and  mystery  and  at  the  same  moment  de- 
claring them  to  be  realities,  and  possessed 
of  the  three  dimensions;  in  the  forms  of 
wayside  pebbles;  the  inexpressible  beauty 
of  leaves,  at  once  symmetrical  and  end- 
lessly varied;  in  the  strength,  made  evi- 
dent by  the  contours,  of  muscles;  these 
and  numberless  things  studied  with  or 
without  light  and  shade,  will  afford  the 
most  inspiring  and  enjoyable,  as  well  as 
useful  material  for  the  student  of  draw- 
ing. They  offer  problems  in  form  and 
suggestions  for  design  without  end. 

Work   in   colors,  painting;   landscape, 
figures,  even  still-life  subjects,  I  would 
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reserve  for  the  very  few,  because  so  much 
more  diflScult,  and  because,  for  even  an 
approximate  mastery,  so  much  more  time 
and  ability  are  required  than  for  drawing. 
In  the  selection  of  these,  the  very  few, 
whoever  does  the  choosing  ought  always 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  being  misled  by 
apparent  enthusiasm  for  painting  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  general.  Painting  is 
generally  esteemed  as  a  far  higher  and 
finer  occupation  than  drawing.  Let  him 
or  her  who  would  paint  establish,  through 

'  long  willingness  and  enthusiasm  for  hard 
work  at  drawing,  the  right  to  devote  time 
to  and  to  accept  good  teachers^  help  for 
color  work;  painting. 

I  am  now  going  to  bring  up  a  matter 
at  which  I  know  there  will  be  much  de- 
mur; more  perhaps  than  to  all  that  I  have 

'  hitherto  said  put  together.  It  is  of  the 
desirability  of  copying,  first  directly, 
when  possible,  from  the  drawings  of 
others;  second  from  photographs.  I 
would  certainly  not  recommend  any  stu- 
dent to  spend  all  his  time  in  copying.    I 

i  would  urge  the  greatest  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  in  selecting  the  copy,  or 
rather  in  selecting  a  proper  group  of 
drawings  to  be  used  as  copies,  the  stu- 
dent's choice  being  free  and  his  range 
wide,  within  limitations.  The  benefit  de- 
rived from  such  work  is  threefold. 
First.    By  leading  a  student  to  some 

^  comprehension  of  a  master's  methods  or 
style,  when  dealing  with  a  subject  that 

I  is  identical  with  many  of  those  about 
which  he  himself  is  busy. 

Second.  By  comparing  his  own  eflPorts 
and  strength  with  the  accomplishment  of 
a  master  and  his  power,  it  on  one  hand 
induces  a  spirit  of  humility,  while  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  the  other. 

Third.  By  developing  the  critical  f acf- 
ulties  and  leading  toward  a  complete  ap- 
preciation of  great  work,  in  which  ap- 
preciation lies  one  of  the  truest  sources 
of  human  happiness.  This  is  perhaps  the 
weightiest  reason  of  the  three.  Let  us 
go  over  these  reasons  point  by  point. 

First.  By  leading  a  student  to  some 
comprehension  of  a  master's  methods  or 
style,  when  dealing  with  a  subject  that  is 
identical  with  many  of  those  about  which 
he  is  himself  busy.    Let  us  suppose,  for 


sake  of  illustration,  that  the  particular 
subject  in  question  is  landscape.  The  boy 
or  girl  who  goes  into  the  woods  to  sketch 
for  the  first  time  is  confused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  details;  of  trunks,  boughs, 
branches;  the  uncountable  grasses,  flow- 
ers, stones.  Because  he  thinks  clearly  or 
because  he  has  good  instruction,  or  be- 
cause of  both,  it  dawns  on  him  at  last 
that  his  labor  must  consist  chiefly  in  sim- 
plifying, selecting,  omitting,  perhaps  em- 
phasizing details  in  order  to  produce  a 
desired  effect.  At  this  stage  in  the  stu- 
dent's development  let  him  be  piit  to 
making  careful,  even  slavish  copies,  line 
for  line  and  dot  for  dot,  from  Turner's 
landscape  etchings;  from  those  classics  of 
the  landscape  painter's  art,  models  of  un- 
equaled  beauty;  from  those  pages  of  the^ 
so-called  "Liber  Studiorum,"  book  of 
studies,  of  which  Professor  Norton  re- 
cently said:  "It  is  probable  that  on  this 
work  hereafter  will  rest  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  of  landscape  painters."  Accu- 
rate and  lovely  reproductions  of  these 
etchings  are  to  be  had  for  25  cents  each. 
Copying  them  will  teach  any  student  cap- 
able of  learning,  some  vital  truths  about 
simplification  by  omission  and  by  em- 
phasis; not  a  little  of  nature's  laws  of 
growth  and  decay;  much  of  composition; 
finally,  as  much  as  he  has  mind  or  heart 
to  receive,  for  wjth  these  things,  as  with 
all  works  of  great  art,  the  rule  is,  to  him 
who  hath  shall  be  given.  This  rule  fails 
never  nor  ever  lapses. 

Second.  By  comparing  his  own  efforts 
and  strength  with  the  accomplishment  of 
a  master,  and  his  power,  it  on  one  hand 
induces  a  spirit  of  humility,  while  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  the  other.  I 
mean  that  when  a  pupil  through  trying 
to  copy  these  etchings  begins  to  realize 
how  his  best  touches,  his  cleverest  work, 
are  puerile  compared  with  skill  displayed 
by  Turner,  the  real  truth,  which  breeds 
humility,  is  bom  within  him.  He  learns, 
in  the  words  of  old  John  Donne,  that 
"We  are  scarce  our  father's  shadows  cast 
at  noon." 

Suppose  he  is  thp  right  sort,  and  he  is 
likely  to  be,  if  with  the  specious  praise 
of  the  undiscriminating  in  his  ears,  he 
can  humble  himself  to  such  a  degree,  the 
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chances  are  all,  and  all  at  once,  in  favor 
of  his  being  exalted  hereafter.  At  this 
point  the  great  work  becomes  his  goal, 
and  desire  to  reach  that  goal  the  power- 
fulest  incentive. 

Third.  By  developing  the  critical  fac- 
ulties and  leading  toward  an  apprecia- 
tion of  great  work,  in  which  appreciation 
lies  one  of  the  highest  sources. of  human 
happiness.  Copying  a  masterpiece  leads 
to  incessant  consideration  of  the  model, 
to  constant  reasoning  about  it,  to  repeated 
questionings.  Why  so?  Why  so?  at  every 
line;  questions  often  unanswerable,  but 
never  barren;  to  love  for,  and  wonder  at 
the  grandest  achievement  of  humanity  in 
this  particular  sphere  of  human  efifort; 
in  a  word,  right  appreciation,  true  en- 
joyment. Witib  this  comes  culture.  It  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  culture.  Neither 
in  school  nor  in  life  will  it  do  to  over- 
look the  fact. 

The  same  is  true  of  figure  drawing  and 
of  still  life.  Set  a  student  to  copying, 
mark  on  mark,  a  drawing  or  an  etching, 
or  a  good  photograph  from  either  (they 
are  the  same  thing  so  far  as  our  purpose 
is  concerned)  of  heads  or  figures  after 
Holbein  or  Bembrandt.  Good  reproduc- 
tions of  these  things  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  To  copy  them  as  I  suggest  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  studying  them,  just 
as  reading  and  re-reading,  looking  up 
meanings  of  words,  weighing  the  purport 
of  phrases,  or  text  and  context,  is  a  won- 
derful help  in  the  study  of  literature.  Of 
course  in  both  instances  the  means  look 
to  certain  desired  ends.  Let  us  not  mis- 
take them  for  ends  in  themselves.  " 

If  a  student  is  especially  interested  in 
still  life  or  architectural  subjects,  put 
within  his  reach  reproductions  of  the  ex- 
quisite and  almost  superhumanly  accu- 
rate works  of  those  two  wonderful 
Frenchmen,  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Jaque- 
mat,  the  latter  a  giant  among  men,  the 
former  a  giant  among  giants.  If  he 
chances  to  care  for  the  picturesque  as- 
pects of  these  two  important  clashes  of 
artistic  subject,  rather  than  for  the  for- 
mal, give  him  the  English  William  Hunt 
and  Samuel  Prout.    They  are  easily  had. 

Finally  I  must  touch  on  a  single  char- 
acteristic of  all  good,  and  of  every  bit 


of  great  work,  that  this  world  has  pro- 
duced or  yet  shall.  I  mean  delicacy; 
nothing  weak,  over-fine  or  "niggled,"  as 
one  hears  said  of  drawing  or  painting. 
Delicacy  implies  the  subtle  modeling  of 
flower  petals;  the  yet  subtler  con- 
tours of  a  human  face;  that  unappreciable 
fineness  of  color  gradation  which  is 
spread  alike  over  the  leaves  of  a  rose  and 
the  vault  of  heaven;  that  fades  and 
flushes  on  the  cheek  of  a  child.  All  good 
or  great  work  is  delicate  and  fine;  full  of 
changefulness  and  variation,  subject  to 
human  capacity  for  seeing  and  reproduc- 
ing. It  is  at  once  foundation  and  finish 
of  what  is  really  worth  while  in  any  art 
It  comes  of  a  trained  vision  alone,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  work  of  skilled 
fingers  only.  It  may  be  demanded,  and 
had  to  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  pupil 
in  all  his  work,  and  it  is  a  requirement 
that  no  teacher  can  ever  be  pardoned 
not  making.  There  may  be  good  reasons 
for  hasty  or  unfinished  drawing  or  paint- 
ing. There  is  never  any  excuse  for 
coarse.  The  broadest  as  well  as  the  finest 
work  may  be  delicate  so  far  as  it  goes. 
One  will  be  finished  and  the  other  un- 
finished. One  great  temptation  is  to  per- 
mit broad,  blotty,  coarse  work  to  pass  as 
unfinished,  failing  sadly  to  see  that  its 
very  nature  precludes  its  ever  being  fin- 
ished or  leading  to  what  may  be  finished. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  dull  man  to 
deceive  men  a  little  duller  than  himself; 
a  careless  man,  men  more  careless;  a  heed- 
less draughtsman  of  coarse  touch,  an  au- 
dience of  slow  wit  and  vulgar  perceptions. 
It  is  fatally  easy  to  hoodwini  ourselves 
in  this  regard.  But  so  long  as  we  insist 
upon  exquisite  touches  in  his  drawing, 
marks,  every  one  of  which  has  a  pondera- 
ble reason,  we  can  not  but  do  our  pupil 
good  and  ourselves  likewise^ 

It  has  too  long  been  the  custom  to  con- 
found what  is  exquisite  with  what  is  fin- 
icky. They  are  as  unlike  as  truth  and 
falsehood.  It  has  too  long  been  the  vogue 
to  think  provable  accuracy  in  a  drawing, 
inartistic.  If  we  can  get  accuracy,  which 
i^  truth,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  artistic.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
vague.  What  I  have  been  saying  of  deli- 
cacy in  drawing  comes  to  this.     Let  us 
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demand  of  pupils  not  quantity  but  qual- 
ity; fineness  of  perception  and  a  corre- 
sponding fineness  of  execution.  Let  him, 
by  copying  the  drawings  of  the  best  ar- 
tists of  all  ages,  and  by  studying  the  sole 
source  of  artistic  inspiration — Nature — 
learn  for  certain  that  painstaking  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  has  been 
worthily  done. 

In  the  best,  though  at  times  faulty, 
treatise  yet  written  on  practice  for  be- 
ginners, and  methods  of  teaching  art, 
"The  Elements  of  Drawing,'^  Ruskin 
says:  ^TTou  may  in  the  time  that  other 
Yocations  leave  at  your  disposal  produce 
finished,  beautiful  and  masterly  drawings 
in  line  and  shade.  But  to  color  well  re- 
quires your  lif  e/^  Again  he  says,  "Noth- 
ing can  make  a  colorist  but  the  devotion 
of  a  life  and  great  genius  besides."  I 
can  think  of  no  course  for  any  of  us  who 
are  teachers  to  pursue  so  thoroughly  use- 
ful as  reading  "The  Elements  of  Draw- 
ing" with  unswerving  attention  over  and 
over  again.  To  any  one  who  teaches  art 
and  does  not  know  this  book,  I  can  think 
of  no  advice  one-hundredth  part  as  good 
as  this.-  Get  a  copy  before  ever  you  give 
another  lesson.  Bead  it.  Then  re- 
read it. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  not  one  in 
every  forty  pupils  with  whom,  as  art 
teachers,  we  come  in  contact,  will  after 
leaving  school  devote  much  or  any  at- 
tention   to    the    subject,  i.  e.,  as  being 


themselves  in  any  sense  artists.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  will  through  life  de- 
pend for  such  enjoyment  of  works  of  art, 
and  such  appreciation  as  they  may  pos- 
sess, on  the  training  we  have  given  them. 
The  cultivation  of  the  power  of  apprecia- 
tion becomes  then  of  greater  importance 
than  that  of  the  power  of  production,  no 
matter  how  remarkable,  if  so  soon  to  cease 
to  be  exercised.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  power  of  appreciating  can  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  developing  the 
powers  of  production  to  the  utmost;  that 
utmost,  always  subject  to  the  accurate, 
fine,  and  exquisite  character,  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  work  done  under  our  su- 
pervision. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  recall  to  your 
minds  what  Daniel  Deronda  said  of  mu- 
sic. It  is  quite  as  applicable  to  drawing 
and  painting.  More  trenchant  words 
never  came  from  the  mouth  of  any  art 
critic,  practitioner  or  theorist.  They  are 
true  and  good  altogether,  and  might 
stand,  of  use  from  hour  to  hour,  in  simple 
letters  on  the  walls  of  every  high  school 
room  in  which  art  is  taught: 

"We  should*  have  a  poor  life  of  it  if  we 
were  reduced  for  all  our  pleasures  to  our 
own  performances.  A  little  private  imi- 
tation of  what  is  good  is  a  sort  of  private 
devotion  to  it,  and  most  of  us  ought  to 
practice  art  only  in  the  light  of  private 
study,  preparation  to  understand  and  en- 
joy what  the  few  can  do  for  us." 


LANOUAQE  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

Frank  W.  Cooley,  Superintendent  Evansville  Schools. 

[R«ad  before  Town  and  City  Superintendents'  Association  at  Indianapolis.] 


Two  prominent  points  of  weakness  in 
language  teaching  are  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  first  is  a  neglect 
on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  use  of  the 
proper  material;  the  second  is  the  undue 
emphasis  which  is  usually  placed  upon  the 
mechanics  of  language,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  vitalizing  and  life-giving  quali- 
ties which  naturally  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject. 


Language  is  an  expression  of  thought, 
and  should  be  based  upon  the  natural 
interests  that  cling  to  the  concrete.  Con- 
sequently it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  summon  to  her  aid  the  mate- 
rial things  with  which  the  child  is  sur- 
rounded and  in  which  there  is  natural 
interest.  The  story,  presented  in  an  in- 
telligent and  interesting  manner,  is  the 
usual  basis  for  the  work.  But  if  the 
teacher  is  content  with  this  simple  and 
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narrow  phase  of  the  subject,  interest  will 
soon  lag,  or  at  the  best  will  be  forced 
and  unnatural. 

Again,  much  of  the  training  given  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  even  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  is  weak  because  the  principal  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  directed  toward  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  related  parts 
of  sentence  structure,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  ability  to  use  language  correct- 
ly is  of  vastly  more  importance.  It  is 
therefore  not  an  unfamiliar  experience  to 
find  teachers  and  pupils  engaged  in  a  sort 
of  hide-and-seek  process,  endeavoring  to 
trace  some  allusion  to  its  ultimate  source, 
or  spending  hours  of  valuable  time  in  an 
efifort  to  unravel  some  complicated  gram- 
matical construction  which  in  itself  pos- 
sesses little  value,  while  the  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  selection 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  which  should  be 
adopted  as  a  model,  is  entirely  neglected. 
We  too  often  forget  that  appreciation 
comes  from  companionship,  and  that  this 
is  as  true  in  the  field  of  language  or  lii^ 
erature  as  in  the  social  world.  We  also 
forget  that  much  loss  comes  from  a  too 
careful  analysis.  The  beauty  of  the  rose 
vanishes  when  the  dissecting  process  be- 
gins. The  power  of  a  poem  eludes  all 
effort  at  analysis.  It  can  be  found  only 
by  taking  the  poem  in  its  oneness  and 
drinking  in  its  beauty,  depth,  and  power 
by  a  study  which  omits  useless  details" 
and  looks  only  for  the  great  truth  which 
it  unfolds. 

In  all  language  effort  great  care  should 
ever  be  present  to  develop  the  language- 
sense  through  models  of  expression.  By 
language-sense  is  meant  that  delicacy  of 
training  which  will  detect  the  incorrect 
and  faulty  language  as  quickly  as  the  ear 
of  the  trained  musician  detects  discords. 
The  aim  should  be  to  teach  the  use  of 
correct  and  even  elegant  speech,  even 
though  the  science  of  language  be  utterly 
ignored. 

Language  work,  when  compared  with 
almost  any  other  subject  taught  in  the 
schools,  shows  the  least  results  for  the 
time  and  labor  expended.  We  expect  ef- 
ficiency in  oral  and  silent  reading;  we  aim 
for    accuracy   in    arithmetical   computa- 


tions; we  hold  pupils  responsible  for  his- 
torical data  and  for  correct  geographical 
notions;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of 
English  language  we  are  prone  to  ex- 
cuse faulty  diction,  including  poor  spell- 
ing and  ungrammatical  expressions,  and 
we  scarcely  hope  to  teach  pupils  to  use 
the  English  language  with  any  degree  of 
fluency  or  accuracy. 

The  first  effort  in  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage-expression is  corrective.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  children  enter  school 
with  some  well-defined  habits  formed 
which,  unless  changed,  will  forever  stand 
as  a  barrier  to  progress.  This  is  a  crucial 
point  in  the  proper  development  of  the 
language-sense,  and  later  in  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  of  speech,  both  of 
which  are  essential  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

In  the  subject  under  consideration,  lan- 
guage-training is  broader  in  its  scope 
than  is  usually  implied.  Language  as*  an 
expression  of  an  idea  may  not  only  be 
spoken  or  written,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed through  bodily  activities,  as  in 
some  forms  of  dramatization,  or  by  the 
products  of  the  hands,  as  various  results 
of  the  manual  work.  Abundant  material 
is  thus  at  hand  as  a  basis  for  language-ex- 
pression, and  it  is  the-  wise  teacher  who 
knows  best  how  to  trace  the  work  through 
these  various  avenues. 

In  the  most  elementary  work  the  re- 
production of  stories  through  dramatic 
art  is  effective,  thus  calling  into  play  the 
activities  of  the  children.  By  this  means 
interest  is  whetted  to  a  keenness  often 
lacking  in  other  methods,  while  the  re- 
sult is  clearly  an  effort  in  language-train- 
ing. Eunning  through  all  dramatic  effort 
should  be  freedom  and  spontaneity, 
which  will  lend  zest  to  the  work  and  in- 
sure the  greatest  mental  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  learner.  In  the  lower  grades 
'  of  the  elementary  school  there  should  be 
oral  reproduction  in  abundance.  An  ex- 
cess of  written  work  at  too  early  a  period 
results  in  mental  paralysis.  This  oral 
work  should  be  based  upon  stories  well 
told  by  the  teacher.  The  preparation  of 
the  teacher  should  be  so  thorough,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  story  so  complete, 
that  interest  will  be  manifested  from  the 
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first.  Unless  there  is  interest,  the  repro- 
duction will  be  formal  and  lifeless. 

The  various  handcrafts  are  but  an- 
other training  in  language,  and  should  be 
recognized  and  utilized  as  such.  Model- 
ing in  clay,  in  which  the  deftness  of 
fingers  reproduces  the  story  with  the  same 
exactness  that  is  f  oimd  in  oral  expression, 
is  practical.  This  method  not  only  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  the  invent- 
ive powers,  but  increases  interest,  because 
the  child  is  dealing  with  the  concrete  and 
with  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  This 
'  work  should  be  so  definite  that  a  glance 
reveals  the  story  which  the  child  is  re- 
producing by  means  of  the  concrete. 
Drawing  should  also  be  linked  with  the 
work  in  language,  and  the  charcoal,  the 
pencil,  and  the  brush,  in  color  work, 
should  each  add  its  message.  Paper-cut- 
ting, when  the  aim  is  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  the  story,  becomes  a  powerful  tn- 
fitrument  in  language-expression.  As  a 
medium  of  thought  or  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  an  idea  it  is  very  closely  related 
to  modeling  and  drawing.  The  knife  in 
cutting,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced 
work  in  manual  training  proper,  should 
be  made  an  adjunct  to  language-training, 
with  a  reversal  of  method. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  hands  tells  its  own  story;  in 
the  higher  grades  written  descriptions  are 
based  upon  the  work  of  the  hands.  I 
know  of  no  more  interesting  phase  of  lan- 
guage-expression than  that  which  finds 
its  source  and  inspiration  in  the  work  of 
the  hands,  with  an  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  to  give  an  account  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  work. 
(Children  love  to  do  and  they  also  love  to 
talk  about  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 

Written  reproductions  ^should  also  be 
accompanied  by  illustrative  work  in  color, 
each  supplementing  the  other.  In  all  of 
this  work  freedom  should  be  given  the 
individual  to  construct  or  reproduce  that 
which  he  sees,  and  as  he -sees  it.  The  test 
of  the  method  will  be  found  in  the  va- 
riety of  results.  Uniformity  will  be  evi- 
dence of  too  close  contacft  with  the  teach- 
er, and  the  work  will  represent,  not  the 
child,  but  the  teacher  ajid  the  child;  it 
will  be  a  composite,  and  this  should  be 


avoided.  Criticism  here  applies  very  forc- 
ibly to  much  teaching  in  which  finished 
hand-products  are  desired.  Teachers  are 
over-anxious  to  have  pupils  present  fin- 
ished products.  Indeed,  in  many  schools 
the  work  in  all  the  manual  arts  is  so  per- 
fect as  to  give  conclusive  evidence  of  too 
close  directive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  A  good  motto  is,  "Let  the  child 
alone."  Give  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  the  teacher  keeping  hands  off.  The 
value  of  the  plan  suggested  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  children  are  dealing  with  the 
concrete,  with  the  products  of  their  own 
hands,  while,  incidentally,  they  are  re- 
ceiving thorough  training  in  expression. 

Important  as  are  these  various  avenues 
of  expression,  the  time  comes  when  the 
ability  to  extend  the  work  in  language- 
expression,  and  the  power  to  recognize 
and  to  use  choice  English,  will  come 
mainly  from  two  sources:  first,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  teacher;  second,  companion- 
ship with  the  best  there  is  in  literature. 

The  form  of  language  is  based  upon  im- 
itation and  is  the  result  of  habit.  This 
being  true,  it  should  be  the  constant  aim 
of  the  teacher  tp  seek  through  imitation 
to  train  pupils  in  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect habits  of  speech.  To  this  end,  the 
teacher's  language  should  be  faultless — a 
model.  Choice  English  should  be  read  in 
abundance.  Language  should  be  a  uni- 
versal topic.  Freedom  of  expression 
should  be  fostered,  opportunity  for  va- 
riety in  expression  should  be  given,  and 
the  aim  should  be  a  cultivation  of  the  lan- 
guage-sense. The  last  two  are  constant 
and  broaden  the  subject,  language,  until 
it  compasses  literature  proper.  Tlie  work 
in  English  should  be  controlled  by  unity 
of  purpose  and  dominated  by  unity  of 
spirit.  At  this  point  there  is  often  found 
a  marked  weakness.  Children  should  be 
brought  early  into  contact  with  good  lit- 
erature, and  they  should  be  taught  to 
know  it  when  they  see  it  or  liear  it,  and 
then  to  love  it.  Good,  choice  English — 
English  of  books,  and  the  English  of  the 
teacher — should  be  a  constant  companion, 
and  in  time  the  English  of  the  children 
will  be  worthy.  Good  literature,  like  a 
work  of  art,  should  be  studied,  not  once. 
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but  again  and  again.  Enjoyment  comes 
not  from  a  glance,  But  from  frequently 
recurring  intercourse.  This  takes  time, 
but  the  time  element  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered. There  is  no  time  for  poor  work,  or 
hasty  work.  Better  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion of  the  class  to  one  selection,  studied 
as  a  whole,  as  long  as  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained, than  to  pass  over  hastily  without 
making  an  impression;  but  in  doing  this 
the  mechanical  should  not  be  over-em- 
phasized; it  is  the  life  and  spirit  which 
should  be  sought.  The  teacher  should  re- 
member that  life  comes  from  within,  and 
that  the  outward  expression  is  but  the  re- 
flex of  the  inner  emotion.  Too  often  the 
work  in  English  degenerates  into  mere 
fact-gathering  and  classification  of  phe- 
nomena. This  is  not  the  end  or  aim  of 
language-training.  A  glimpse  of  the  soul 
side  of  life-giving  qualities,  an  effort  to 
see  what  the  author  saw  and  to  feel  what 
he  felt,  and  then,  having  caught  some- 
thing of  this  inspiration,  to  embody  it  in 
the  life  of  the  individual — this  is  impor- 
tant, this  is  fruitful. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  facts  and 
figures  will  probably  be  forgotten,  but 
mental  images  based  upon  word-pictures, 
those  which  stir  the  emotions,  will  re- 
main. Words  leave  us,  but  the  melody 
of  the  song  remains  to  thrill  us  again 
and  again.  It  is  the  emotional  side,  the 
soul  side,  that  is  the  important  thing  in 
all  work  in  language.  Why. do  we  study 
Tennyson  or  Milton  or  Shakespeare? 
What  is  the  end  sought — is  it  fact-gath- 
ering, or  is  it  inspiration?  Why  study 
Scott,  if  not  to  create  a  love  for  the  Wiz- 
ard of  the  North  ?  This  all  calls  for  cul- 
ture— a  culture  that  embodies  aesthetic* 
insight.  It  must  be  cultivated  by  the 
teacher,  and  be  the  goal  toward  which  the 
pupil  is  led.  Oral  work  should  be  com- 
bined with  the"  written.  The  ear  as  well 
as  the  eye  should  be  the  medium.  "How 
does  it  sound?"  is  more  effective  than 
"How  does  it  look?*'  The  teacher  should 
be  wise  enough  to  omit  the  conventional 
"why."    This  is  fundamental. 

In  art  we  cultivate  the  eye;  in  language 
both  the  eye  and  the  ear  contribute  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  worthy  in  lit- 
erature, and  thus  to  a  training  in  English. 


To  appreciate  fully  a  great  poem,  the  eye 
must  be  reinforced  by  the  voice — the 
strongest  impressions  entering  by  the  ear 
route,  and  these  impressions  should  never 
be  disturbed  by  questions  of  fact.  Some- 
one has  said,  "The  ear  route  is  the  path- 
way to  the  heart." 

"Much  beautiful  literature  should  come 
to  the  pupil  through  the  ear.  The  words 
of-  many  a  poem  should  so  sing  them- 
selves through  the  ear  into  the  brain  of 
the  child  that  he  shall  hear  in  heart  both 
message  and  music  'long  after  they  are 
heard  no  more'  by  the  outer  ear.  And  so 
the  teacher's  reading  of  literature  is  nec- 
essarily an  important  factor  of  every 
phase  of  language  teaching,  including  the 
teaching  of  oral  reading.  In  fact,  the 
reading  and  language  periods  may  well 
be  regarded  as  two  halves  of  one  whole." 

The  real  aim  of  English  work  is  the 
formation  of  right  ideals  of  life  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  best,  and  then  an  ef- 
fort to  grow  to  be  like  the  models.  If,  in 
our  final  presentation  of  a  poem,  we  have 
killed  the  possibility  of  a  future  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  child,  of  real  lit- 
erature, we  have  failed  most  miserably. 
It  is  inspiration  we  must  seek,  inspiration 
to  be  and  to  do.  What  matters  if  we  are 
not  able  to  trace  every  allusion  to  its  re- 
motest comer,  if  we  are  able  to  catch 
some  glimpses  of  the  world  beautiful  in 
which  the  poet  dwelt?  He  who  would 
teach  language  must  love  the  literature  in 
which  the  best  language  is  found,  and 
love  it  with  an  intensity  that  will  make 
the  mechanical  secondary,  covered  by  the 
life-giving  qualities.  The  appreciative 
and  creative  go  hand  in  hand,  and  with 
them  should  always  be  the  model — the 
English  of  the  teacher.  Teach  apprecia- 
tion through  your  own  appreciation; 
teach  expression  through  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  best,  Qien  when  oppor- 
tunity is  present,  expression  will  be  spon- 
taneous, natural  and  effective,  and  the 
mechanics  of  language  will  be  simple  and 
rational. 

In  conclusion — ^in  teaching  language 
the  first  step  should  be  to  stimulate 
thought.  This  may  be  effected  through 
various  avenues,  all  of  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  activities  of  the  school  life. 
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The  second  step  is  to  encourage  expres- 
sion of  thought  through  perfect  freedom. 

The  third  step  is  to  impress  the  learn- 
er with  the  importance  of  accuracy  and 
fitness  in  the  use  of  language. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  teach  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  accuracy  and  fitness  through 
the  use  of  conventional  forms,  without 
the  loss  of  freedom. 

Interest  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
learning.  It  should,  therefore,  he  the 
constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  a  desire  to  know,  to  love, 
and  to  use  pure  English. 

Language  is  largely  a  product  of  habit, 
and  this  habit  is  the  result  of  association 
—association  with  oral  speech  and  with 
the  printed  page.  It  follows  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  teacher  should  be  a  model, 
and  that  the  best  literature  should  be  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  pupil.  Language 
through  imitation  should  be  the  first  ef- 
fort, and  should  continue  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  six  years  in  school.  Tech- 
nique should  be  postponed  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  year.  This  idea 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  doing  is 
preferable  to  knowing,  if  both  can  not  be 
acquired,  and  that  the  latter  is  almost 
wholly  without  value  without  the  former. 

The  following  outline,  taken  for  the 
greater  part  from  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities 
in  this  country,  embodies  the  views  set 
forth  in  this  discussion.  It  consists  in 
suggestions  as  to  proper  thought  material 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  language  instruc- 
tion, with  the  mention,  in  some  cases,  of 
the  sources. 

Suggestions  appearing  here  and  there 
that  certain  technical  points  be  enforced 
in  certain  grades  do  not  mean  that  they 
be  ignored  in  other  grades,  but  simply 
that,  in  the  average  school,  teachers  will 
iind  need  of  enforcing  these  points  in  the 
grades  indicated. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: 

Literature. — Stories  and  poems  drawn 
from  the  Readers,  the  "Grade  List*'  and 
other  sources. 

Nature. — (Geography — material ;  en vi- 
Tfifiment.) 


Social  Environment. — Home  Life — 
School  Life.  The  child  in  simple  eco- 
nomic relations — as  to  the  various  people 
who  supply  his  wants. 

History. — Stories  of  Heroes.  In  par- 
ticular, stories  suitable  to  the  celebration 
of  national  holidays  and  for  other  patri- 
otic occasions. 

Art. — Pictures  representing  action,  es- 
pecially those  illustrating  some  of  the 
other  subjects  studied. 

Suggested  Exercises  (all  oral  in  the  B 
class) : 

The  development  of  words,  through 
their  use  in  oral  sentences. 

Much  •  conversation  about  experiences 
and  observations  connected  with  the  va- 
rious topics  suggested  above,  encouraging 
the  greatest  freedom. 

Word  games  and  sentence  games. 

Study  and  description  of  pictures  tell- 
ing stories. 

Memorizing  verses. 

Retelling  of  stories. 

Dramatizing  of  stories,  poems  and  pic- 
tures. 

In  the  A  class  introduce  a  little  writ- 
ten work. 

Encourage  freedom  of  expression. 

By  example  rather  than  by  precept  im- 
press upon  children  correct  forms,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: 

Literature. — Stories  and  poems  drawn 
from  the  Readers,  the  "Grade  List"  and 
other  sources. 

Nature. — (Geography — material;  envi- 
ronment.) 

Social  Environment. — ^Home  Life — 
School  Life.  The  child  in  simple  eco- 
nomic relations — a's  to  the  various  people 
who  supply  his  wants. 

History. — Stories  of  Heroes  as  stated 
for  first  grade  and  also  stories  of  primi- 
tive people  and  the  child  life  of  other 
lands. 

Add  lessons  on  human  body. 

Art. — Pictures  representing  action,  also 
those  illustrating  some  of  the  subjects 
studied. 
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Suggested  Exercises: 

Development  of  the  meaning  and  uses 
of  words  employed  in  stories,  nature  les- 
sons and  readers. 

Telling  stories  for  oral  reproduction. 
Development  upon  the  blackboard  of  con- 
nected stories  and  descriptions  from  sen- 
tences given  in  conversation  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  copying  of  such  sentences  and 
stories  by  children.  Mostly  oral;  written 
work  on  blackboard  and  at  desks,  always 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  dictation  and 
always  of  connected  thought. 

The  silent  reading  of  short  selections 
by  the  children,  who  afterward  reproduce 
them  orally. 

The  co-operative  illustration  upon  the 
blackboard  of  scenes  and  stories  orally 
produced  by  them. 

The  memorizing  of  at  least  one  poem 
each  month. 

Dramatizing  of  stories,  poems  and  pic- 
tures. 

Introduce  children  gradually  to  com- 
pound statements  by  the  use  of  simple 
connectives  and  relative  pronouns. 

See  that  children  use  correctly  in- 
flected forms,  capitals  and  punctuation 
marks. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: 

Literature. — Stories  and  poems  drawn 
from  the  Readers  and  the  "Grade  List" 
and  other  sources. 

Nature. — (Geography — material;  envi- 
ronment.) 

Social  Environment. — Home  Life — 
School  Life.  The  child  in  simple  eco- 
nomic relations — as  to  the  various  people 
who  supply  his  wants. 

Stgries  of  Heroes,  in  particular  world 
heroes,  myths. 

The  study  of  community  life,  in  partic- 
ular that  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
State. 

Social  and  industrial  life  of  primitive 
people  in  connection  with  the  geography. 

Art. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

The  same  as  those  suggested  for  the 
second  grade  and  written  reproductions 


of  exercises  and  stories.  Original  writ- 
ten discussions  and  stories. 

Give  no  technical  grammar,  but  sim- 
ply see  that  the  correct  forms  required 
in  each  case  are  used.  Lead  fehildren  to 
use  freely  complex  sentences. 

Daily  written  lessons  on  the  black- 
board.   Pen  and  ink  work  begun. 

Letters. 

Emphasis  should  still  be  on  oral  ex- 
pression, always  under  the  care  of  the 
teacher. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: 

To  be  drawn  mainly  from  the  outlines 
of  other  subjects  as  in  the  third  grade, 
but  somewhat  more  specifically  used;  in 
particular,  much  use  of  historical  studies 
and  of  written  and  oral  statements  of 
geographical  topics. 

Nature  Study. 

Stories  and  poems  from  standard  au- 
thors. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

Continue  the  work  of  the  third  grade 
in  sentence  construction  and  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  sentences  of  different  kinds. 

Require  much  oral  reproduction  and 
original  work,  both  oral  and  written; 
oral  should  always  precede  written  work. 

Give  attention  to  paragraphing.  Com- 
positions may  now  take  more  definite 
form.  Make  use  of  the  letter  form,  see- 
ing that  all  the  details  of  heading,  sub- 
scription and  address  are  properly  used. 
Encourage  freedom  and  independence  of 
expression  and  avoid  much  use  of  regular 
outlines. 

Encourage  pupils  to  find  and  reproduce 
short  anecdotes  and  short  stories  of  ani- 
mals. 

Select  and  copy  short  passages  de- 
scriptive of  people  and  places. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: 

To  be  drawn  from  the  child's  environ- 
ment and  other  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. History,  Literature,  Geography, 
Nature  Study. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades. 
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Give  muci  writing  upon  varied  topics. 

Continue  oral  work. 

Encourage  the  use  of  a  larger  vocabu- 
lary. 

Introduce  much  word  study  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  literature.  Inci- 
dentally use  varied  forms  of  compositions, 
as  letters,  essays,  newspaper  paragraphs, 
debates,  discussions,  fanciful  sketches, 
simple  business  letters. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Suggested  Material: . 

To  be  drawn  from  the  child^s  environ- 
ment and  other  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. History,  Literature,  Geography, 
Nature  Study. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

Continue  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade. 

Give  considerable  attention  to  the  ex- 
act use  of  the  sentence. 

See  that  written  work  is  divided  into 
proper  paragraphs  in  this  as  in  all  grades. 

Allow  only  correct  inflectional  and 
other  conventional  forms. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Continue  the  work  suggested  for  the 
sixth  grade,  drawing  upon  all  available 
sources  for  material,  so  that  the  thought 
studies  and  the  expression  studies  shall 
be  mutually  helpful. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

Articles  and  stories  on  topics  drawn 
from  history. 

Sketches  of  characters  in  books  read. 

Fanciful  sketches  and  descriptions  of 
books  read. 

Descriptions  of  journeys. 

Letters  of  invitation,  acceptance,  and 
regret. 

Business  letters. 

Collateral  Eeading: 

B  Seventh  Grade — Snowbound. 

A  Seventh  Grade — The  Great  Stone 
Face. 

GRAMMAR. 

Seventh  Grade  B. 

Definite  careful  instruction  in  formal 
grammar  should  begin  with  this  grade. 

The  unit  of  the  work  is  the  simple  sen- 
tence. 


Pupils  should  master  the  simple  sen- 
tence thoroughly  and  be  able  to  recognize 
subject,  predicate  and  object,  and  should 
be  drilled  upon  paradigms  and  inflec- 
tional forms  as  needed. 

Parts  of  Speech — Nouns,  pronouns^ 
verbs  and  adjectives. 

Seventh  Grade  A. 

Parts  of  speech. 

With  the  simple  sentence  still  as  a 
unit,  make  a  more  extended  study  of 
nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

Treat  fully  adverbs,  appositives,  predi- 
cate-nominative. 

Continue  work  upon  paradigms  and  in- 
flectional forms. 

Grammar  lessons  three  days  in  the 
week  throughout  this  year. 

LANGUAGE. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Suggested  Material: 

The  whole  of  the  child's  life,  particu- 
larly the  other  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Suggested  Exercises: 

Much  writing  in  various  forms  upon 
varied  topics. 

Much  oral  work. 

Discussion  of  historical  themes.   . 

Character  sketches.    Reproduction. 

Reproduction  of  stories. 

Synopsis  and  review  of  books  read. 

Advertisements,  applications,  and  busi- 
ness letters. 

Business  forms. 

Note. — Allow  no  paraphrasing  of 
poetry  in  any  grade. 

Collateral  Eeading: 

B  Eighth  Grade — Evangeline. 

A  Eighth  Grade— The  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

GRAMMAR. 

Eighth  Grade  B. 

The  compound  sentence.  A  careful 
study  of  its  construction. 

Analysis  of  simple  and  compound  sen- 
tences. 

Study  of  verbs  and  phrases. 
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Eighth  Grade  A. 

Complex  sentence.  Study  of  its  con- 
struction. 

Analysis  of  simple,  compound,  and 
complex  sentences. 

Clauses,  relative  pronouns  and  other 
connectives. 

Grammar  lessons  three  times  per  week 
throughout  this  year. 

Finally. — In  language  teaching,  possi- 


bly more  than  in  any  oth^r  branch  of 
work,  it  must  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
teacher  to  create  in  pupils  a  desire  not 
only  to  know  but  habitually  to  use  good 
English.  The  want  must  be  ever  present. 
Hamilcar  taught  Hannibal  the  use  of  the 
sword:  this  was  much;  but  he  did  that 
which  was  vastly  more  vital — ^he  inspired 
him  with  an  eternal  purpose  to  use  it. 
This  is  the  basic  principle  of  true  teach- 
ing; anything  less  is  a  base  imitation. 
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THE  METHOD  OP  THE  RECITATION. 

Frank  M.  McMurry  and  Geo.  D.  Strayer, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

chapter  IX— how  should  general  . 
notions  be  applied? 

The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed 
upon  general  truths  as  the  goal  of  in- 
struction involves  a  discussion  of  the 
value  to  the  child  of  stating  generaliza- 
tions, or  of  forming  definitions,  and  inci- 
dentally the  whole  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  child  to  express  himself.  Any  ade- 
quate statement  of  a  generalization,  any 
correct  definition  means  a  vocabulary 
over  which  one  has  command.  But  we 
must  go  back  even  farther  to  find  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  accurate  expres- 
sion. No  one  can  define  or  state  clearly  a 
generalization  unless  he  has  first  thought 
clearly.  We  do  our  thinking  almost  en- 
tirely in  language,  and  ordinarily  the 
child  who  says  he  knows,  but  can  not  ex- 
press himself,  does  not  know,  has  nbt 
thought  adequately  on  the  subject.  The 
question,  then,  for  us  is,  What  can  a 
teacher  do  to  increase  the  child's  ability 
in  using  words  to  express  his  thought? 

First,  a  premium  must  be  placed  upon 
thinking  rather  than  upon  rapidity  in  an- 
swering; the  questions  asked  should  in- 
volve so  much  that  the  child  will  not  or- 
dinarily be  able  to  answer  without  stop- 


ping to  think.  No  question  should  be 
asked  unless  it  seems  probable  that  the 
child  has  at  his  command  the  data  from 
which  he  can  derive  a  reasonable  answer. 
Thinking,  the  mastering  of  the  data  one 
has  at  command  and  the  evolving  of  a 
reasonable  hypothesis,  takes  time.  How 
useless  it  is  then  to  expect  instantaneous 
answers  to  good,  large  questions.  If  an 
answer  can  be  given  immediately  one  of 
two  conditions  exists — either  the  question 
was  small  and  relatively  unimportant,  or 
the  child  did  not  think  carefully  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  Instead  of  com- 
mending the  child  who  is  always  ready  to 
give  an  answer  as  soon  as  the  question  is 
put,  should  we  not  rather  try  to  have  the 
children  feel  that  it  is  the  answer  which 
shows  careful  thought  that  is  desired?  If 
such  a  standard  was  established,  what  a 
change  it  would  make  in  the  ordinary 
recitation.  We  would  have  a  little  less 
of  the  waving  of  hands,  and  more  real  in- 
terest in  the  problem  presented;  a  little 
less  bodily  activity,  perhaps,  and  much 
more  mental  activity.  But  what  has  all 
of  this  to  do  with  a  child's  ability  to  ex- 
press himself?  it  may  be  asked.  Just 
this:  If  a  person  must  answer  before  he 
thinks,  he  must  answer  vaguely.  There 
can  be  no  definiteness  about  an  expres- 
sion not  clearly  thought  through.  Loose- 
ness in  thinking  is  accompanied  by  vague- 
ness in  expression,  and  when  we  have  the 
one  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
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other  condition  exists.  It  is  not  a  bad 
rule  which  declares  that  we  should  think 
twice  before  we  speak.  Children  should 
feel  that  the  first  and  most  important  de- 
mand made  upon  them  is  that  they  think 
carefully  on  the  topic  or  question  under 
discussion.  If  they  think  clearly,  defi- 
niteness  if  not  elegance  of  expression  is 
likely  to  follow. 

Closely  connected  with  the  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  express  oneself  definitely  is  found 
the  tendency  to  speak  in  a  disconnected 
manner  which  often  verges, on  incoher- 
ence. The  second  general  problem  for 
the  teacher  is,  then,  what  causes  this  in- 
coherence x>T  disconnectedness  in  the 
child^s  expressions  and  how  may  the  fault 
be  overcome?  We  shall  have  to  grant 
that  some  children  seem  naturally  to  pos- 
sess superior  ability  in  expressing  them- 
selves in  connected  discourse.  However 
this  may  be,  there  are  some  school  habits 
which  tend  to  improve  the  child's  ability 
and  others  which  actually  train  the  child 
to  express  himself  only  partially,  discon- 
nectedly or  incoherently.  Children,  even 
in  the  first  grade,  form  the  habit  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  connected  dis- 
course when  they  know  that  such  com- 
plete expression  is  demanded.  The  se- 
cret of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as  the 
school  is  concerned,  lies  largely  in  the 
demand  which  is  made.  If  a  boy  or  girl 
finds  out  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
give  a  hint  or  to  merely  say  something 
and  the  teacher  will  be  satisfied,  he  is 
usually  content  to  meet  this  meager  de- 
mand. Teachers  are  often  too  willing  to 
accept  anything  as  an  answer  provided 
they  can  read  into  it  anything  that  bears 
on  the  question.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
give  the  child  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  when 
the  thing  that  should  Jbe  done  is  to  ask 
him  what  he  meant  by  the  words  used. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  none  the  less  true, 
that  children  are  willing  to  juggle  with 
words,  provided  they  find  that  such  jug- 
gling will  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  easier  to  use  words  with- 
out much  thought  than  it  is  to  think 
ciarefully  before  one  speaks.  Every  time 
a  teacher  accepts  an  answer  which  does 
not  clearly  express  some  thought  she  is  in 
danger  of   encouraging  mental   laziness 


and  incoherence  in  expression.  Instead 
of  telling  the  child  that  we  know  what 
he  means  when  he  has  expressed  no 
meaning,  we  should  rather  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain himself,  to  show  us  how  the  words 
he  has  used  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  which  he  has  pretended  to  an- 
swer. The  work  of  the  teacher  is  not 
done  when  the  question  has  been  skill- 
fully put.  A  good  question  is  thought- 
provoking,  and  the  teacher  should  de- 
mand that  the  answer  express  clearly  and 
in  a  coherent  manner  whatever  thought 
the  child  has  had  on  the  point. 

The  child  who  expresses  himself  dis- 
connectedly is  sometimes  the  one  who 
suffers  from  a  poverty  of  language.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  restricted 
vocabulary  is  found  in  the  habitual  user 
of  slang.  One  word  is  made  to  answer 
for  a  whole  class.  Everything  is  great, 
or  jolly,  or  adorable  without  regard  to 
the  particular  quality  which  is  to  be 
pointed  out.  Children,  even  though  they 
are  not  users  of  slang,  often  suffer  from 
a  too  restricted  vocabulary.  They  have 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  'many  more 
words  than  they  use,  but  they  have  never 
discovered  the  shades  of  meaning  which 
make  one  word  more  adequate  than  an- 
other in  a  given  connection.  Something 
may  be  gained  for  these  children  by  care- 
ful word  study.  Our  main  reliance,  how- 
ever, for  the  enrichment  of  children's  vo- 
cabulary must  be  found  in  enriching  the 
experience  of  the  children,  especially 
their  experience  with  materials  and  proc- 
esses that  are  found  about  them.  The 
only  reason  for  expression  is  founa  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  an  experience  and 
that  there  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
such  experience  thought  that  we  care  to 
express  to  others.  The  experiences  which 
are  most  vital  to  the  child  are  those  in 
which  he  is  active.  He  may  read  about 
material,  about  the  way  in  which  things 
are  done,  but  how  much  livelier  apprecia- 
tion he  has  of  the  thing  if  he  has  adapted 
it  to  his  use;  how  much  more  thought- 
provoking  is  the  process  if  he  has  encoim- 
tered  the  difficulties  and  has  achieved  the 
result  involved.  The  work  in  manual 
training,  nature  study,  domestic  science 
and   domestic   art,  where   materials   are 
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dealt  with  first  hand,  and  where  the 
product  depends  upon  a  mastery  of  the 
process,  is  the  basis  of  a  vocabulary  rich 
both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  words 
used  and  the  accuracy  or  definit^ness  with 
which  they  are  used. 

A  wide  experience,  careful  thinking,  a 
demand  by  the  teacher  that  thinking 
shall  precede  speaking  and  that  one  shall 
receive  credit  only  for  the  thought  which 
he  actually  expresses,  all  of  these  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  definiteness  of  ex- 
pression. We  as  teachers  should  ask 
questions,  or  develop  problenxs  which  are 
tiiought-provoking,  we  should  expect 
thought  and  not  immediate  answers,  and 
we  should  demand  that  the  pupiFs 
thought  be  expressed  clearly. 

We  have  been  discussing  above  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  words  and  how 
such  expression  may  be  improved.  Our 
next  question  has  to  do  with  expression  in 
other  ways.  What  provision  ought  the 
school  to  make  for  the  application  in  the 
life  of  the  child  of  the  knowledge  or  in- 
formation gained  at  school?  What  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  theory  which  we  teach?  We 
hear  much  today  about  the  social  aim  of 
the  school.  Education  does  the  most  for 
the  social  efficiency  of  the  child  only 
when  it  provides  for  him  some  chance  to 
use  the  information  mastered,  some 
chance  to  practice  the  theory  which  he 
thinks  he  understands.  There  are  cer- 
tain of  the  school  subjects  which  provide 
for  a  testing  of  the  theory  taught  by 
actual  practice;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  subjects  like  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  domestic  art  and  some 
phases  of  nature  study. 

There  are  other  studies  which  find  an 
application  in  studies  which  are  more  or 
less  closely  correlated  with  them,  as,  for 
example,  the  application  of  English  in  all 
other  studies.  But  a  still  larger  ques- 
tion of  application  remains,  should  we 
expect  the  school  studies  to  find  an  ap- 
plication in  the  home  or  other  social  life 
outside  of  the  school?  Would  it  not 
greatly  strengthen  our  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish, for  example,  if  we  expected  chil- 
dren to  entertain  each  other  or  their 
friends  at  home  by  telling  good  stories  or 


by  reading  well  a  poem,  a  novel,  or  an 
essay?  Ought  we  not  to  try  to  provide 
for  the  child  an  outlet  in  practice  which 
shall  mean  something  more  than  a  gym- 
nastic? How  far  can  we  hope  that  his 
information  or  training  in  school  can  be 
used  socially,  now?  Most  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  teaching  of  right  theories 
of  conduct  is  worth  while  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  there  result  right  attitude  and 
actions  toward  one^s  fellows.  Is  it  true 
that  we  should  expect  other  teac*hing  to 
find  its  application  in  the  life  of  the  child 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  associate 
with  him?  A  chance  should  be  provided 
in  all  of  our  work  in  the  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  social  habits  of  industry, 
helpfulness,  co-operation,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  Our  studies  should  in 
their  application  mean  that  children  have 
become  more  tolerant,  more  open-mind- 
ed, more  willing  to  be  governed  in  their 
judgments  by  evidence  rather  than  by 
prejudicfe.  The  school  should  teach  chil- 
dren to  understand  their  place  in  the  so- 
cial group  as  a  contributor,  should  make 
them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  who 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he  who 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it. 


THB  NEW  HARMONY  MOVBMBNT. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  Superintendent 
New^  Albany  Schools. 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph in  the  chapter  on  Woman  at  New 
Harmony  should  declare  that  "the  nine- 
teenth (not  the  twentieth)  century  found 
woman  a  legal  slave  and  sent  her  into 
the  twentieth  century  man^s  legal  as  well 
as  his  social  equal.^^  The  rights  which 
the  heroicf  women  of  the  last  century, 
aided  by  conscientious  men,  wrested  from 
the  reluctant  hands  of  the  dominant  sex 
were  of  at  least  three  distinct  types:  (1) 
educational  rights;  (2)  property  rights; 
(3)  political  rights.  While  all  these 
rights  came  largely  from  that  growing  re- 
spect for  the  gentler  sex  that  burst  into 
full  fruition  in  the  century  that  claimed 
Emerson  and  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips and  is  that  century's  choicest  flower, 
yet  any  intelligent  discussion  of  the  prog- 
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ress  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  con- 
dition of  woman  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ducted under  three  heads:  (1)  progress 
in  woman's  educational  rights;  (2)  prog- 
ress in  woman's  property  rights;  (3)  prog- 
ress in  woman's  political  rights.  The 
scope  of  this  article  contemplates  only  a 
discussion  of  the  progress  in  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  the  fairer  sex. 

For  the  material  of  this  discussion,  I 
am  very  largely  if  not  entirely  indebted 
to  an  excellent  book  bearing  the  title 
**Woman's  Work  in  America*'  and  edited 
by  Anna  Nathan  Meyer  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1891).  Two  monographs 
in  this  publication  deserve  especial  com- 
mendation, one  by  Mary  F.  Eastman  on 
*'The  Education  of  Woman  in  the  East- 
em  States,"  and  the  other  by  our  own 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  on  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Woman  in  the  Western  States." 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  sagacious 
Charlemagne  required  that  all  the  chil- 
dren who  were  to  participate  in  any  way 
in  the  government  of  the  Frankish  king- 
dom should  be  educated  "in  order  that 
intelligence  might  rule  the  empire."  The 
application  of  this  principle  in  this  lim- 
ited dominion  opened  education  to  the 
ruling  class;  in  America  it  opened  it  to  the 
ruling  sex.  Scarcely  had  the  valiant  free- 
men of  the  Mayflower  landed  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  Massachusetts  until  they  began 
to  take  active  steps  looking  to  the  proper 
education  of  all  the  male  children  bom 
and  yet  to  be  born  into  the  exclusive 
and  bigoted  circle  of  Puritanism.  In  or- 
der that  the  government  of  the  little  col- 
ony might  continue  to  be  intelligent,  that 
the  ministers  of  its  established  church 
might  not  be  illiterate  and  that  the  honest 
but  narrow  faith  of  the  Pilgrims  might 
be  conserved,  these  early  settlers  hast- 
ened to  establish  a  complete  system  of 
primary,  secondary  and  cfoUegiate  educa- 
tion for  "the  youth,"  a  term  which,  in 
spite  of  the  dictionary,  both  custom  and 
the  colonial  courts  construed  to  include 
only  children  of  the  male  persuasion. 
The  successive  colonies  planted  on  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  soil  adopted 
the  same  educational  procedure. 

Loudly  clamoring  for  the  religious 
rights  which  the  mother  country  had  de- 
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nied  them,  these  inconsistent  men  of  New 
England  established  upon  the  free  shores 
they  extolled  a  more  bigoted  ^d  violent 
religious  oligarchy  than  the  one  they  de- 
nounced and  eluded  in  England.  Prating 
of  liberty  and  human  rights,  they  with- 
held from  the  courageous  women  who 
braved  with  them  the  perils  of  a  stormy 
voyage  to  a  savage  shore  property  and  po- 
litical rights  and  denied  to  their  daugh- 
ters for  almost  two  centuries  the  educa- 
tional rights  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
traditions  in  our  strenuous  civilization. 
A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the 
sighting  of  Plymouth  rock  before  the 
girls  of  New  England  were  given  com- 
mon school  opportunities.  A  long  cen- 
tury and  a  half  passed  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  college  for  boys  before 
even  the  first  seminary  or  academy  for 
girls  was  established.  Between  the  first 
colleges  for  males  and  those  for  females 
in  Massachusetts  there  was  a  hiatus  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years. 

These  early  settlers  along  our  Eastern 
coast  are  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed  for  their  attitude  on  the  question 
of  female  education.  They  came  for  the 
most  part  from  a  country  where  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  public  school  for  boys  only 
had  been  in  existence  for  two  centuries. 
One  in  every  thirty  of  the' first  six  hun- 
dred who  lemded  on  Massachusetts  soil 
were  graduates  from  the  English  Univer- 
city  of  Cambridge,  across  whose  thresh- 
old neither  as  teacher  or  pupil  had  any 
.woman  stepped.  The  women  of  the  va- 
rious bands  of  Puritans  that  found  homes 
along  the  coast  and  waterways  of  New 
England  were  with  scarcely  an  exception 
uneducated  and  heirs  to  the  prevailing 
system  of  disrespect  for  womanly  intelli- 
gence and  education  that  rose  out  of  the 
demoralized  and  demoralizing  reign  of 
the  Stuarts. 

From  the  educational  standpoint,  the 
lot  of  the  early  women  of  New  England 
was  an  unenviable  one.  Lady  Montague 
truly  portrayed  the  deplorable  condition 
of  her  American  as  well  as  her  English 
sisters  when  she  wrote  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century:  ^^e  are  permitted  no 
books  but  such  as  tend  to  the  weakening 
and  effeminating  of  our  minds.    We  are 
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taught  to  place  all  out  art  in  adorning 
our  persons,  while  our  minds  are  entire- 
ly neglected."  Within  the  memory  of  a 
resident  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  yet  alive  in 
1891,  ,an  influential  citizen  whose  chil- 
dren were  girls,  appealed  in  town  meet- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  sending  them  to 
the  public  school  which  he  helped  by  his 
taxes  to  support.  An  indignant  fellow- 
townsman  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
claimed, "Hatfield  school  shes?  Never!" 
Looking  back  to  this  period  from  our  van- 
tage ground,  the  schoolgirl  of  the  twen- 
tieth centur}^  would  echo  the  sentiment  of 
the  small  boy,  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
heard  a  visitor  say  to  his  mother,  "What 
a  pity  one  of  your  boys  isn't  a  girl." 
Dropping  his  game,  he  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly, "Fd  like  to  know  who'd  'a'  benn 
'er;  I  wouldn't  'a'  benn  'er;  Ed  wouldn't 
'a'  benn  'er;  Joe  wouldn't  'a'  ben  'er;  and 
I'd  like  to  know  who  would  'a'  benn  'er." 

The  first  opportunity  for  girls  in  the 
colonies  was  in  the  "Dame  School."  Some 
old  woman,  usually  a  housewife  or  a  town 
charge,  was  employed  to  gather  the  little 
children  of  tender  age  about  her  knee, 
where  she  ^  taught  them  manners,  the 
shorter  catchism  orally,  the  letters  from 
the  New  England  Primer  and  sometimes 
the  art  of  deciphering  the  catechism  for 
themselves! 

Gradually  there  came  an  improvement 
in  the  educational  opportunities  for  girls 
until  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury almost  every  New  England  town  had 
made  some  slight  provisions  for  training 
them.  The  reasons  are  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. Possibly  after  a  girl  had  learned 
to  read  the  catechism  it  was  difficult  to 
withhold  other  books.  Possibly  after  she 
had  learned  the  first  rule  in  arithmetic 
from  some  dame  or  private  school  it  be- 
came embarrassing  to  withhold  from  her 
the  second  rule.  Doubtless  there  was 
need  of  devoted  female  teachers  for  the 
hoys.  The  association  of  the  child  with 
the  mother  at  home  during  its  early  and 
formative  years  made  the  education  of 
the  parent  advantageous,  if  not  neces- 
sary. Along  with  these  thoughts  there 
must  have  been  a  dawning  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  and  right  to  an  education 
by  the  gentler  sex. 


At  any  rate,  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  found  most  of  the  New 
England  towns  pretending  at  least  to  of- 
fer some  slight  educational  opportunities 
to  the  girls.  These  privileges  were  be- 
stowed sparingly  and  often  begrudgingly. 
Almost  everywhere  there  was  a  stem  de- 
termination to  separate  the  sexes.  Girls 
were  permitted  to  recite  to  the  master 
"after  the  dismission  of  the  boys  for  an 
hour  and  a  half";  "during  the  summer 
months  when  the  boys  had  diminished"; 
"for  six  months  in  the  year";  "from  six 
to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning";  "at  the 
noon  hour,"  and  "on  Thursday  after- 
noons." As  late  as  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  arithmetic 
of  a  wider  type  and  geography  were  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school, 
it  was  only  for  the  winter  months  and 
the  boys,  such  knowledge  being  thought 
quite  unnecessary  for  girls,  who  were  still 
required  to  attend  in  the  uncomfortable 
and  unhealthy  summer  period. 

The  nineteenth  century  consummated 
the  equal  educational  rights  of  women 
that  its  predecessors  had  denied.  The  . 
last  century  was  at  once  an  iconoclast 
overthrowing  errors  and  exploding  tra- 
ditions and  a  standard-bearer  of  liberty 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  every  just  human 
right.  Gradually  and  yet  surely  in  its 
early  years  the  common  school  systems 
of  the  East  opened  their  doors  to  the 
sex  that  they  had  so  long  deprived  of  a 
just  educational  heritage.  Occasionally 
in  separate  buildings  but  for  the  most 
part  in  coeducational  structures,  the  girls 
came  into  their  own — came  into  primary 
and  grammar  school  on  terms  of  equalily 
with  their  brothers — ^studied  at  the  same 
hours  during  the  same  season  of  the  year 
the  same  course  of  study. 

The  high  school  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country  is  distinctively  a  product  of  the 
last  century.  There  were  numerous 
causes  leading  to  its  creation.  Among 
secondary  schools  it  is  unique,  for  it 
serves  and  was  planned  to  serve  two  func- 
tions, a  dependent  and  an  independent 
one.  Its  dependent  function  was  to  serve 
as  a  preparatory  school  for  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Its  independent 
function  was  to  serve  as  a  higher  or  "top- 
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ping  off"  educational  institution  for  the 
children  of  the  community  supporting  it. 

Had  the  newly  created  high  school  pos- 
sessed no  other  purpose  or  function  than 
the  dependent  one  of  preparing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  for  entrance  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  service  to  the  girls,  since 
the  doors  of  every  college  in  the  land 
were  closed  against  them  at  the  opening 
of  the  century.  But  from  the  first, 
though  the  double -function  of  the  high 
school  has  been  readily  recognized,  men 
have  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the 
age  which  created  the  institution  valued 
its  independent  function  the  more,  since 
it  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  function 
rather  than  the  dependent  one  that  the 
high  school  bestows  the  greatest  good 
upon  the  greatest  number.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  its  independent  function,  the 
high  school  is  the  "people^s  college,"  the 
center  and  largely  the  source  of  commu- 
nity thought  and  culture,  the  apex  of  the 
common  school  system — ^the  goal  of 
school  life. 

Small  wonder  that  devoted  parents  and 
hopeful  girls  fresh  and  thirsting  from 
grammar  schools  but  lately  made  coeduca- 
tional should  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
secondary  school  with  an  eagerness  that 
could  not  long  be  denied.  All  through 
the  years  isolated  private  schools  styled 
female  academies  or  seminaries  had  of- 
fered to  a  fortunate  few  the  advantages 
of  secondary  education.  The  high  school 
brought  these  advantages  to  the  very  door 
of  the  humblest  citizen,  welcomed  his 
neighbor's  son  and  closed  its  portals 
frowningly  in  his  daughter's  face! 

The  ensuing  struggle  for  equal  educa- 
tional rights  for  females  in  the  new  sec- 
ondary school  was  shorter  than  the  strug- 
gle that  ultimately  bestowed  equal  edu- 
cational rights  in  the  common  school 
upon  girls.  Salem,  Mass.,  established  an 
English  high  school  for  boys  in  1827;  one 
for  girls  eighteen  years  later,  in  1845. 
The  first  high  school  of  any  type  at  Low- 
ell, established  in  1831,  was  coeducational 
from  its  inception.  In  1836  the  town  of 
Newburyport  established  "a  female  gram- 
mar school  to  be  kept  throughout  the 
year.^'    Six  years  later  the  town  voted  to 


maintain  a  female  high  school.  When  the 
city  of  Boston  established  a  female  high 
school  in  1835,  its  enrollment  so  greatly 
exceeded  that  of  the  boys'  high  school 
that  Josiah  Quincy,  then  mayor,  alarmed 
because  of  the  threatened  cost  of  inain- 
taining  the  innovation,  led  a  bitter  fight 
against  the  newly  inaugurated  high  school 
and  accomplished  its  overthrow.  He 
lived  to  see  the  re-establishment  of  a  Bos- 
ton girls^  high  school,  in  whose  wake 
soon  came  a  girls'  Latin  school,  whose 
avowed  purpose  from  its  inception  has 
been  to  fit  girls  for  college. 

Though  the  East  yielded  coeducation 
in  primary  and  secondary  school,  it  has 
even  unto  these  twentieth  century  days 
steadfastly  refused  to  yield  coeducation 
in  most  of  its  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. This  final  step  in  the  educational 
emancipation  of  women  was  contested 
most  vigorously.  Opposition  to  coeduca- 
tion in  college  and  university  took  two 
distinct  forms:  (1)  opposition  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  per  se;  and  (2) 
opposition  to  their  higher  eaucation  in  in- 
stitutions admitting  and  affording  equal 
opportunities  to  both  sexes. 

Those  who  opposed  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  whether  bestowed  in  a 
separate  or  a  coeducational  institution, 
offered  many  arguments,  more  or  less  ab- 
surd from  our  viewpoint,  against  the  in- 
novation. Chief  among  them  were  these 
two:  (1)  that  the  true  end  of  female 
education  was  to  render  woman  an  at- 
tractive and  helpful  companion  to  man — 
an  end  subserved  possibly  by  primary  and 
secondary  education,  but  opposed  and  de- 
feated by  the  blue-stocking  training  of 
college  and  university;  and  (2)  that  high- 
er education  would  render  the  gentler 
sex  incapable  and  unfit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  wife  and  motherhood — duties 
that  must  always  constitute  the  largest 
sphere  for  the  largest  number  of  women. 

No  writer  brushes  aside  these  argu- 
ments with  greater  skill  and  effectiveness 
than  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  "a  passion- 
ate love  for  common  justice  and  for  com- 
mon sense."  In  the  columns  of  the  Edin- 
burg  Review  he  demands  to  know 
whether  the  world  had  acquired  any  ben- 
efit from  keeping  half  of  itself  ignorant 
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and  whether  if  women  were  better  edu- 
cated men  might  not  become  better  edu- 
cated, too.  With  characteristic  satire  he 
exclaims:  "Just  as  though  the  care  and 
solicitude  which  a  mother  feels  for  her 
children  depended  on  her  ignorance  of 
Greek  and  mathematics,  and  that  she 
would  desert  her  infant  for  a  quadratic 
equation.*' 

The  arguments  of  those  who  opposed 
the  coeducation  of  women  in  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  may  b,e  briefly 
stated  as  follows,  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewell  as  given  in  her  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  "The  Education 
of  Woman  in  the  Western  States*': 

"a.  Women  are  mentally  inferior  to 
men,  and  therefore  their  presence  in  a 
college  will  inevitably  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  its  scholarship. 

'T).  The  physical  constitution  of  wom- 
en makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  en- 
dure the  strain  of  severe  mental  effort. 
If  admitted  to  college  they  will  maintain 
their  position  and  keep  pace  with  men 
only  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  health. 

"c.  The  presence  of  women  in  college 
will  result  in  vitiating  the  manners,  if 
not  the  morals,  of  both  men  and  women; 
the  men  will  become  effeminate  and 
weak,  the  women  coarse  and  masculine. 

"d.  If  women  are  admitted  to  college, 
their  presence  will  arouse  the  emotional 
natures  of  the  men,  will  distract  the 
minds  of  the  latter  from  college  work, 
and  will  give  opportunity  for  scandal. 

"e.  The  intimacies  of  college  life  will 
result  in  premature  marriages. 

"f.  Young  men  do  not  approve  of  the 
collegiate  education  of  women;  they  dis- 
like to  enter  into  competition  with  wom- 
en, and  if  the  latter  are  admitted  to  our 
colleges  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  male 
students,  who  will  seek  in  colleges  lim- 
ited to  their  own  sex  the  social  life  which 
can  not  be  furnished  by  a  coeducational 
institution. 

*'g.  A  collegiate  education  not  only 
does  not  prepare  a  woman  for  the  domes- 
tic relations  and  duties  for  which  she  is 
designed,  but  actually  unfits  her  for 
them. 

^Ti.  Colleges  were  originally  intended 
for  men   only,   and   the   wills   of   their 


founders  and  benefactors  will  be  violated 
by  the  admission  of  women. 

"i.  Whatever  the  real  mental  capacity 
or  physical  ability  of  women,  so  fixed  is 
the  world's  conviction  of  their  inferiority 
that  colleges  admitting  them  will  inevita- 
bly forfeit  the  world's  confidence  and  re- 
spect." 

Much  more  reluctantly  than  the  West, 
the  East  has  yielded  to  the  thought  that 
the  educational  rights  of  the  gentler  sex 
include  the  training  that  only  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  can  give  eflfectively. 
New  England  and  the  middle  Atlantic 
States  have  solved  the  problem  of  female 
higher  education  in  three  ways: 

(1)  By  the  establishment  of  separate 
institutions,  which  though  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  training  of  young  ladies, 
offer  the  same  educational  advantages  as 
those  to  be  obtained  in  similar  institu- 
tions devoted  exclusively  to  the  training 
of  young  men.  Notable  among  these  col- 
leges for  women  are  Vassar,  Smith, 
Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

(2)  By  the  establishment  of  affiliated 
colleges  often  known  as  annexes.  These 
have  been  inaugurated  by  a  number  of 
the  older  Eastern  colleges  which  do  not 
admit  the  gentler  sex  to  their  own  class 
rooms.  These  annexes,  erected  usually 
under  the  very  shadow  and  always  under 
the  control  of  the  parent  college,  have 
come  to  offer  the  women  a  curriculum 
differing  little. if  any  in  content  or  pur- 
pose from  that  of  the' male  institution 
fathering  it.  Notable  among  these  affil- 
iated or  annexed  colleges  are  Barnard 
College  connected  with  Columbia,  Evelyn 
College  with  Princeton,  and  the  Harvard 
annex;  and, 

(3)  By  the  maintenance  of  completely 
coeducational  institutions,  notable  among 
which  are  Syracuse,  Cornell,  Swarthmore, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

In  the  West  there  was  but  compara- 
tively little  struggle  over  the  question  of 
coeducation  in  the  common  and  second- 
ary schools.  When  the  settlers  began  to 
pour  over  the  Appalachians  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  render  public  schools  necessary 
and  possible,  coeducation  after  the  lapse 
of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
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forced  its  way  into  the  so-called  publid 
schools  of  our  Eastern  neighbors.  The 
yery  year  in  which  Owen  began  his  edu- 
cational experiments  at  New  Harmony 
marks  the  date  of  the  first  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  girls^  high  school  in  the  "Hub  of 
the  Universe."  Coeducation  was  no  in- 
novation to  the  early  settlers  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  as  it  had  been  to  the  storm-tossed 
Puritans.  The  wide  freedom  of  forest 
and  prairie  bred  a  democratic  spirit  that 
demanded  a  "square  deal"  for  all  irre- 
spective of  color  and  sex.  Pioneer  wom- 
en sharing  a  common  danger  with  a  com- 
mon bravery  won  from  the  sterner  sex 
a  renewed  respect.  In  the  wilderness, 
where  conservatism  could  find  no  resting 
place,  men  with  little  or  no  debate  yield- 
ed almost  from  the  first  to  their  cfhildren 
for  the  sake  of  their  children's  children 
coeducation  in  common  school  and  high 
school. 

The  readiness  with  which  coeducation 
conquered  the  public  schools  of  the  West 
has  brought  about  a  marked  difference 
between  its  high  schools  and  those  of  the 
East.  In  both  sections  with  few  if  any 
exceptions  the  primary  or  common  school 
is  coeducational.  In  the  East  the  high 
school  systems  are  of  two  distinct  tjrpes, 
those  affording  separate  high  schools  with 
the  same  or  different  (usually  different) 
curriculum s  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and 
those  purely  coeducational.  In  the  West 
with  scarcely  an  exception  the  high 
schools  have  their  doors  wide  flung  to 
both  boys  and  girls  and  offier  the  same 
courpes  to  all,  irrespective  of  sex. 

It  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  citizen  of  In- 
diana to  know  that  the  first  real  and 
complete  public  school  coeducational  sys- 
tem in  this  country  arose  on  Hoosier  soil. 
The  doctrine  of  the  social  system  estab- 
lished by  Robert  Owen  at  New  Harmony 
as  ofiRcially  promulgated  was:  "It  is  con- 
templated in  Mr.  Owen's  system,  by  giv- 
ing our  female  population  as  good  an  ed- 
ucation as  our  males,  to  qualify  them  for 
every  situation  in  life,  in  which  consist- 
entlv  with  their  organization  they  may  be 
placed.''  In  the  far-off  year  of  1826, 
when  many  of  the  common  schools  still 
refused  to  admit  girls  upon  equal  terms 
to  equal  privileges  with  boys,  Owen's  dec- 


laration that  the  females  of  New  Har- 
mony were  to  receive  as  good  an  educa- 
tion as  the  males  attracted  additional 
public  attention  to  the  educational  exper- 
iments on  the  Wabash.  In  pursuance  of 
the  official  declaration  establishing  coed- 
ucation, girls  were  received  upon  the 
same  terms  as  boys  in  the  same  classes 
and  to  every  unit  or  department  from  in- 
fant school  to  manual  training  school. 
All  this  at  a  time  when  the  grammar 
schools  of  New  England  were  reluctantly 
admitting  girls  to  limited  privileges  and 
when  no  higher  public  school  in  all  the 
East  offered  educational  advantages  to  fe- 
males either  separately  or  coeducation- 
ally.  These  things  make  it  certain  that 
the  educational  system  at  New  Harmony 
was  the  first  public  school  system  in  the 
United  States  which  offered  the  same  op- 
portunity to  girls  as  it  did  to  boys.  For 
though  the  schools  at  New  Harmony  were 
open  to  non-resident  pupils  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  yet,  so  far  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  itself  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  public  schools  in  an 
even  wider  sense  than  that  in  which  we 
use  the  term  today,  for  in  them  the  chil- 
dren were  not  only  trained  but  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered.  (See  New  Har- 
mony Movement,  pages  238,  239,  240, 
241.) 

Coeducation  was  almost  as  slow  in  con- 
quering the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  the  West  as  it  had  been  in  sub- 
duing the  common  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  East.  An  inspection  of  a  table 
showing  when  each  State  university  of 
the  Western  States  was  chartered,  opened 
to  men  and  opened  to  women,  shows  that 
none  of  those  opened  prior  to  1861  have 
been  coeducational  from  the  outset  save 
that  of  Utah,  that  the  periods  of  time 
during  which  these  universities  received 
men  only  vary  from  two  to  sixty-two 
years,  that  all  opened  prior  to  1861  be- 
came coeducational  between  1861  and 
1871,  and  that  all  organized  since  1871 
started  as  coeducational  institutions. 

But  though  slow  as  compared  with  its 
victory  over  the  other  units  in  our  West- 
ern eiiucational  systems,  the  victory  of 
coeducation  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
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learning  has  been  very  decisive.  "To- 
day in  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
the  higher  education  of  women  is  identi- 
cal with  coeducation.^^  The  following 
facts  compiled  in  1891  by  Mrs.  May 
Wright  Sewall  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  statement: 

"1.  Of  212  institutions  in  the  West, 
exclusive  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  afford  the  high- 
er culture  to  women,  165  are  coeduca- 
tional. 

"2.  Of  the  5,563  women  reported  to 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1887-88. as 
students  in  the  collegiate  courses  of  these 
institutions,  4,392  were  in  the  coeduca- 
tional colleges. 

"3.  In  the  twenty-one  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  boast  165  coeducational 
colleges  and  47  colleges  for  the  separate 
education  of  women,  30  of  which  are  au- 
thorized to  confer  regular  degrees,  there 
are  but  25  colleges  devoted  to  the  exclu- 
sive education  of  men. 

"4.  Of  these  25  (devoted  to  the  ex- 
clusive education  of  men)  not  one  is  non- 
sectarian,  and  they  are  all  supported  by 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, the  Lutheran  or  the  Presbyterian 
denomination.  In  several  of  the  States 
most  conspicuous  for  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  the  higher  education,  as  in  Michigan, 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  not  one  college  for  the 
exclusive  education  of  men  exists. 

"These  facts  support  the  statement 
that  the  West  is  committed  to  coeduca- 
tion, excepting  only  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal sects — which  are  not  yet,  as  sects, 
committed  to  the  collegiate  education  of 
women  at  all — and  the  Presbyterian  sect, 
whose  support,  in  the  West,  of  14  coedu- 
cational colleges,  against  four  for  the  sep- 
arate education  of  young  men,  almost 
commits  it  to  the  coeducational  idea.^^ 

No  better  argument  can  be  used  by  the 
friends  of  coeducation  in  answer  to  ob- 
jections made  to  it  like  those  listed  in  a 
foregoing  part  of  this  paper  than  the  dec- 
larations of  those  who,  though  not  apos- 
tles of  coeducation,  have  as  college  presi- 
dents and  teachers  watched  its  workings 
-with  an  unprejudiced  eye.  In  September, 
1884,  Moses  Coit  Tyler  wrote  from  Cor- 
nell University: 


"I  was  connected  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  before  the  advent  of  women 
there;  was  present  during  the  process  of 
their  introduction;  for  several  years  aft- 
erward watched  the  results;  and  am  now 
entering  on  my  fourth  year  here  at  a  co- 
educational university.  And  now,  after 
all  these  years,  upon  my  word,  I  can  not 
recall  a  fact  which  furnishes  a  single  valid 
objection  to  the  system,  while  the  real 
utility,  convenience  and  wholesomeness 
of  it  have  so  long  been  before  my  eyes 
that  I  am  startled  by  your  letter  as  im- 
plying that  anybody  still  has  any  doubt 
about  it.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  a 
member  of  the  faculty  either  at  Michi- 
gan or  here  who  would  favor  a  return  to 
the  old  plan,  although,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  one,  many  were  anxious- 
ly opposed  to  it.  My  observation  has  been 
that  under  the  joint  system  the  tone  of 
college  life  has  grown  more  earnest,  more 
courteous  and  refined,  less  flippant  and 
cynical.  The  women  are  usually  among 
the  very  best  scholars,  and  lead  instead  of 
drag,  and  their  lapses  from  good  health 
are  rather  (yes,  decidedly)  less  numerous 
than  those  alleged  by  men.  There  is  a 
sort  of  young  man  who  thinks  it  is  not 
quite  the  thing,  you  know,  to  be  in  col- 
lege where  women  are,  and  he  goes  away, 
if  he  can,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him  do 
so.  The  vacuum  he  causes  by  his  depart- 
ure is  not  a  large  one,  and  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  arrival,  in  his  stead,  of  a 
more  robust  and  manlier  sort;*^ 

Coeducation  has  won  to  itself  the 
schools  of  the  conservative  South  as  com- 
pletely as  it  has  those  of  the  impetuous 
West.  As  a  custom  or  institution  it  has 
come  to  stay.  Wherever  adopted  its 
fruits  constantly  justify  and  perpetuate 
it.  After  all,  however,  coeducation  is  only 
one  phase  or  means  of  bringing  woman 
into  her  just  educational  heritage.  The 
important  thing  is — and  the  proud  thing 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  citi- 
zen who  loves  the  "square  deal" — that 
wherever  the  nation's  flag  floats,  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  and  whether  in  sep- 
arate or  coeducational  institutions,  the 
gentler  sex  has  come  into  the  full  and 
complete  possession  of  equal  educational 
rights. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  SCHOOL. 

"I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas 
time  as  a  good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving, 
charitable,  pleasant  time,  the  only  time  in 
the  long  calendar  of  the  year  when  men 
and  women  seem  by  one  consent  to  open 
their  shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  there- 
fore, though  it  has  never  put  a  scrap  of 
gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I  believe  it 
has  done  me  good  and  will  do  me  good, 
and  I  say  God  bless  it." — Charles  Dick- 
ens. 

When  we  think  of  the  Christmas  of  to- 
day, with  all  of  its  hurry  and  trading  of 
presents  which  we  see  all  around  us,  the 
question  that  comes  to  each  of  us  is.  Can 
we  get  the  children  of  the  school  away 
from  the  commercial  spirit  and  lead  them 
out  to  the  spirit  of  that  first  Christmas? 

Can  we  not  show  the  children  a  picture 
of  that  holy  night  with  its  stillness,  the 
clear  sky  and  the  great,  wonderful  star 
shining  over  the  land,  the  awe  of  the  . 
shepherds  out  on  the  cold  hillside  as  they 
listen  to  the  angels'  song  of  "peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men"? 

Tiny  Tim,  in  the  Christmas  Carol,  said 
he  hoped  the  people  in  church  saw  him, 
because  he  was  a  cripple,  and  it  might  be 
pleasant  to  them  to  remember  vpon 
Christmas  day  who  made  lame  beggars 
walk  and  blind  men  see. 

So  the  aim  of  the  special  work  of  the 
school  at  this  season  should  be  to  point 
the  children  not  only  to  the  life  that  was 
given  on  Christmas  day,  as  an  example, 
but  that  through  their  work  some  of  His 
teachings  might  be  carried  out  in  their 
lives.  Some  9hildren  have  lived  so  long 
in  a  covetous,  unhappy  atmosphere,  look- 
ing at  Christmas  time  only  as  a  time  of 
receiving,  that  the  lesson  of  unselfish  giv- 
ing is  the  most  blessed  one  that  can  be 
taught  to  them.  But  all  teachers  know 
that  this  condition  is  most  unchildlike. 


The  "natural  child  is  the  happiest  in  his 
service  for  others,  and  all  he  needs  is  to 
be  directed  to  something  to  do  for  them. 

Sometimes  so  much  work  is  planned^ 
so  many  stories  told,  the  teacher  is  so 
overworked  and  because  of  this  so  cross 
that  the  lesson  taught  is  that  Christmas 
time  is  a  time  of  great  labor  and  cross- 
ness. Sometimes  a  teacher  with  a  poor, 
thin  little  imagination  thinks  it  her  duty 
to  freeze  out  all  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
children  get  at  this  season;  also  that  all 
of  this  Santa  Claus  deception  must  be 
cleared  up  among  her  children.  Either  of 
the  two  will  be  very  much  exhausted 
when  the  vacation  comes  and  on  her  lips 
will  be  the  question,  Does  it  pay? 

She  who  strikes  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  extremes  will  begin  her  work 
in  time  to  have  the  gifts  which  are  made 
in  school  finished  early;  thus  without 
hurry  and  in  a  quiet  way  the  beauty  of 
working  for  others  will  be  taught  without 
the  feeling  of  exhaustion,  and  in  its  place 
will  be  the  joyous  feeling  that  for  this 
year  we  have  taught  the  great  life  les- 
son that  "to  lose  the  life  is  but  to  find  it.'' 

The  following  gifts  may  be  made  at 
school  without  interrupting  the  regular 
school  work  and  with  very  little  expense 
to  the  teacher.  They  are  simple,  but  we 
must  remember  that  parents  do  not  look 
at  the  work  which  the  children  bring 
home  from  the  teacher  point  of  view. 
These  little  things  which  are  simple 
to  the  teacher  are  great  to  the  pa- 
rents, for  they  are  thinking  of  the  short 
time  which  has  passed  since  these  hands 
were  baby  hands  and  of  the  wonderful 
miracle  which  is  so  fast  changing  this  lit- 
tle child  into  a  grown-up. 

A  Simple  Sachet  Bag.— Take  a  linen 
envelope;  in  the  upper  corner  paint  or 
color  with  good  color  crayons  a  spray  of 
holly,  have  two  folds  of  cotton  that  will 
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just  fit  the  envelope;  between  the  folds 
sprinkle  sachet  powder,  seal  the  envelope 
and  tie  round  with  baby  ribbon. 

Blotter. — On  a  piece  of  drawing  paper 
3x5  draw  two  sunbonnet  babies;  let  the 
children  color  the  dresses  and  bonnets 
with  chalk  or  paint;  cut  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting paper  the  same  size;  tie  the  two  to- 
gether at  the  upper  corner  with  a  tiny 
bow  of  baby  ribbon. 

Calendar. — At  any  supply  house  tiny 
calendars  can  be  had  for  a  penny  apiece. 
On  a  piece  of  gray  cardboard  31x5  mount 


a  half -penny  picture  of  Hoffman's  Christ 
head,  leaving  room  at  the  bottom  for  the 
tiny  calendar  to  fill  the  space  nicely. 

A  Picture. — Cut  from  cardboard  a  cir- 
cle 3  inches  in  diameter,  using  the  same 
center,  cut  out  a  circle  2J  inches  in  diam- 
eter. This  gives  a  circtilar  picture  frame. 
Dampen  a  straw  of  raffia  and  smooth  it 
until  it  is  straight.  Wrap  this  around  the 
frame  until  the  cardboard  is  covered. 
Perry's  half -penny  Madonna  of  the  Chair 
fits  the  frame. 


MATHEMATICS. 

ROBKRT  J.   AUBT,  BlOOMINOTON,  INDIANA  UNIVSRSITT. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OP  ARITHMETIC. 

The  Industrial  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex  and  the  activities  of  each 
individual  in  it  are  becoming  more  and  more 
simple.  From  the  estate  of  the  American 
pioneer  on  the  Western  frontier  who  forced 
nature  single-handed  to  yield  him  shelter, 
clothing,  food,  fire,  and  a  few  comforts  with 
but  very  little  commerce,  to  the  estate  of  the 
present  American  home  where  no  clothing  is 
any  longer  woven,  but  few  garments  made, 
and  food  products  nearly  all  partly  prepared 
in  shop  or  factory,  there  is  a  long  stride. 
Text-books  which  contain  problems  about  all 
the  duties  of  the  pioneer  day  will  contain 
matter  which  sounds  strange  to  the  child 
of  today  unless  his  teacher  is  energetic, 
sympathetic,  and  interesting.  From  the 
modern  viewpoint  many  of  these  problems 
are  not  practical.  It  is  true  that  not  all  of 
them  relate  to  the  home  life  as  now  con- 
stituted. But  at  the  same  time  they  all  re- 
late to  the  life  of  some  home,  and  that  which 
is  not  practical  in  one  home  is  intensely 
practical  in  another. 

Inasmuch  as  children  from  homes  of 
widely  different  activities  meet  in  the  same 
school,  it  is  perfectly  clear  why  text-books 
fail  to  be  practical  in  the  popular  view,  and 
they  must  always  fail.  There  is  scarcely  a 
class  of  problems  found  in  any  book  which 
has  not  been  attacked  as  being  unpractical 


and  not  suited  to  modem  schools.  The  dif- 
ferent subjects  treated  in  arithmetic  have 
been  criticised  to  about  the  same  extent  on 
the  same  grounds. 

A  professor  of  Cornell  University  would 
discard  all  problems  in  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  numbers  of  more  than 
three  orders,  and  also  problems  of  meas- 
uring coal.  For  apparently  Just  as  good  rea- 
sons he  might  object  to  problems  about  an- 
vils, tongs,  bellows,  and  forges,  for  a  very 
small  number  of  children  will  make  use  of 
theg(e  tools  when  they  are  grown  up — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  would  engage  in  min- 
ing or  selling  coal.  Would  the  learned  pro- 
fessor have  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  dis- 
carded from  our  English  courses  for  the 
same  reason?  If  it  is  proper  for  our  teach- 
ers to  take  time  to  develop  strange  terms 
and  conditions  found  in  the  English  lesson, 
why  should  not  time  be  taken  to  develop 
the  language  of  arithmetic  when  it  is 
strange  to  the  pupil? 

Next  to  the  ability  to  get  thought  from 
the  printed  page,  a  large  knowledge  of  arith- 
metical processes  does  more  to  aid  a  man 
in  this  world  of  competition  than  any  other 
subject.  He  must  buy  and  sell,  and  if  he 
would  not  lose  he  must  understand  com- 
mercially, "for  value  received."  If  he  is  to 
get  fair  treatment  he  must  understand  how 
to    exact   "measure    for   measure."     If  he 
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wishes  to  inyest  his  savingB,  he  must  "size 
np"  business  propositions,  making  sure  that 
he  is  not  deceived  as  to  the  "units"  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  important  to  note,  fur- 
ther, that  the  problems  he  will  have  to  meet 
in  business  are  all  arithmetical — ^they  deal 
with  units  in  the  concrete;  they  almost  never 
take  on  the  abstract  forms  of  algebra  or  the 
higher  mathematics. — ^Journal  of  Education. 


QUERIES. 

4.  Given  a  right  triangle  ABC,  the  hypo- 
tenuse B  C,  being  45  feet  On  A  B,  12  feet 
from  A,  a  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to 
A  B.  On  A  G,  18  feet  from  A,  a  line  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  A  G,  meeting  the 
perpendicular  which  was  drawn  to  A  B,  on 
the  hypotenuse.  Required,  the  lengths  of 
A  B  and  A  G. 

No  answers  were  received  to  queries  1,  2 
and  3  of  the  November  number.  Will  not 
some  of  our  readers  give  these  problems  a 
trial?  Solutions  should  reach  Robert  J. 
Aley,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  on  or  before 
December  14,  1905. 


METHOD  OP  ATTACK. 

In  solving  any  arithmetical  problem  the 
student  will  find  the  following  suggestions 
useful: 

1.  The  first  essential  is  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  proper  relations  between 
the  conditions  *  given.  This  requires  some 
form  of  analysis  leading  to  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  conditions. 

2.  The  solution  should  involve  no  unnec- 
essary work.     Gancellation  and  other  con- 

.  venient  short  methods  should  be  used  if  pos- 
sible. 

3.  All  arithmetical  work  should  be  care- 
fully checked.  The  student  must  realize 
that  accuracy  is  of  the  highest  importance 
and  that  to  secure  accuracy  his  work  must 
always  be  checked.  Any  arithmetical  work 
that  has  an  error  in  it  is  valueless.  The 
check  also  gives  the  student  a  means  of 


knowing  for  himself  whether  he  has  a  cor- 
rect result  or  not.  He  has  no  need  of  an- 
swers to  his  problems. 

Example:  If  the  time  of  the  beat  of  a 
pendulum  varies  as  the  square  root  of  its 
length,  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that 
beats  seconds  is  39.2  inches,  find  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  that  beats  50  times  a  min- 
ute. 

Solution:  The  given  pendulum  beats  60 
times  per  minute,  the  required  pendulum 
beats  50  times  per  minute.  Since  the  longer 
the  pendulum  the  more  slowly  it  beats,  the 
required  pendulum  is  longer  than  the  given 
one.  Therefore,  the  square  root  of  the 
lengths  of  the  pendulums  are  in  the  ratio  of 
60/50,  or  6/5. 

Let  1  =  the  length  of  the  required  pendulum. 

v^i  ~  1         6* 

Then    . =  4  or  rrji-r  =  zr 

v/39.2  3»-2      6« 


orl: 


_6  X6  X39.2 


in.: 


6X6X39^2X4. 

100 '^-^ 


6X6 
66.448  in. 

Check  by  changing  order  of  factors  and  solv 

ing  again  or  by  casting  out  the  nines. 

Lyman's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 


MATHEMATICAL  SYMBOLS. 

The  ancients  had  no  convenient  symbols  of 
operation.  Addition  was  generally  indicated 
by  placing  the  numbers  to  be  added  adjacent 
to  each  other.  Other  operations  were  written 
out  in  words.  The  symbols  +  and  —  were 
probably  first  used  by  Widman  in  his  arithme- 
tic published  in  Leipzig  in  1489.  He  used 
them  to  mark  excess  or  deficiency,  but  they 
soon  came  into  use  as  symbols  of  operation. 
X  as  a  symbol  of  multiplication  was  used  by 
Oughtred  in  1631.  The  dot  (. )  for  multiplica- 
tion was  used  by  Harriot  in  1631.  The  Arabs 
indicated  division  in  the  form  of  a  fraction 
quite  early,  h-  as  a  symbol  of  division  was 
used  by  Rahn  in  his  algebra  in  1659.  Robert 
Ricordi  introduced  the  symbol  =  for  equality 
in  1557.  :  was  used  to  indicate  division  by 
Leibnitz  and  Clairant.  In  1631  Harriott  used 
>  and  <  for  greater  than  and  less  than.  Ru- 
dolff  used  v^  to  denote  square  root  in  1626. 
— Lyman's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
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State  Association. 


December  27,  28,  29. 


Hear  Dr.  Hughes's  inaugural. 

Be  present  on  Wednesday  and  take  part 
in  the  business. 


President  Bryan  of  Franklin  speaks 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Don't  miss  Governor  Hanly's  address 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  will  give  a 
great  address  on  "That  Boy  and  His 
Teacher." 


High 


school  teachers  should  listen  to 
the  paper  on  "The  High  School  Frater- 
nity" by  Principal  McCracken. 

The  English  section  will  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  a  paper  on  "Some  Ob- 
stacles in  the  Teaching  of  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Briggs  of  the  Eastern  Illinois 
Normal. 


No  teacher  of  Latin  can  afford  to  miss 
the  classical  section.  The  program  is 
crowded  with  good  things..  The^re  will  be 
papers  bv  the  best  known  Latin  teachers 
of  the  State. 


Prof.  John  C.  Stone  of  Ypsilanti  will 
be  one  of  the  men  worth  hearing  in  the 
mathematical  section.  He  will  read  a 
paper  on  "Teaching  versus  Instructing." 


The  topics  for  discussion  at  the  Insti- 
tute instructors'  section  are  excellent,  and 


the  names  of  the  leaders  make  it  certain 
that  something  of  value  will  be  heard. 


The  grammar-grade  section  has  a  pro- 
gram that  will  surely  appeal  to  every 
grammar  grade  teacher.  The  leaders  in 
the  discussions  know  the  grammar  school 
problems  and  will  speak  with  authority. 

One  session  of  the  kindergartners  will 
be  held  in  the  Kindergarten  Training 
School.  No  kindergarten  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  miss  this  meeting. 


The  modern  language  teachers  have  a 
splendid  program.  Von  Kahlden  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Miss  Winter  of  Terre  Haute, 
Kuersteiner  of  Indiana  and  Fluegel  of 
Purdue  are  the  leaders  in  the  discussion. 


The  primary  teachers  of  the  State  will 
surely  all  want  to  be  present  at  their  sec- 
tion meeting.  The  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed are  vital  ones. 


The  great  event  will  be  the  Riley  meet- 
ing in  Tomlinson  Hall,  December  28,  at 
2  p.  m.  The  speakers  other  than  Mr. 
Riley  will  be  Dr.  Hughes,  Senator  Bev- 
eridge  and  Meredith  Nicholson.  To  be 
present  at  this  meeting  will  be  an  event 
in  any  teacher's  life. 

The  greatest  things  in  the  world  sug- 
gest case  and  rest.  "A  great  statue  does 
not  suggest  labor;  it  seems  to  have  been 
created  as  a  joy.  A  great  painting  sug- 
gests no  weariness  and  no  effort;  the 
greater,  the  easier  it  seems."  Great  teach- 
ing is  never  fussy  nor  excited;  the  greater 
it  is,  the  quieter  and  easier,  and  the  freer 
from  all  excitement. 
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In  New  York  City  the  male  teachers 
are  paid  from  $300  to  $900  more  per 
year  than  the  female.  A  strong  move- 
ment has  been  organized  by  the  women 
with  the  slogan,  "Equal  pay  for  equal 
work."  The  women  ought  to  succeed. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  this  discrimi- 
nation in  pay  can  be  justified. 


The  dyspeptic*  is  not  wanted  anywhere. 
There  should  certainly  be  a  law  making 
it  illegal  to  grant  him  a  license  to  teach 
school.  The  cross,  scowling  teacher  is 
almost  as  bad  as  the  confirmed  dyspep- 
tic. A  sour  face  is  soon  followed  by  a  sour 
stomach,  and  this  in  turn  brings  on  the 
whole  train  of  attendant  evils. 


Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  great  actor,  is 
dead.  His  ashes  have  been  placed  in 
Westminster.  His  funeral  was  natural  in 
character.  The  whole  English-speaking 
world  united  in  doing  him  honor.  Not 
since  David  Garrick  has  an  actor  been  so 
honored  in  England-  It  was  Irving's 
purity  of  character  and  charming  person- 
ality, no  less  than  his  great  artistic 
achievements  as  an  actor  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  attain  this  great  rec- 
ognition. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
country  at  present  is  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  the  lawyer  in  charge  of  the  in- 
surance investigation.  He  has  impressed 
every  one  with  his  suicerity,  his  courage 
and  his  skill.  The  secret  of  his  power 
lies  in  his  natural  ability,  in  his  thorough 
training  and  in  hard  work.  His  memory 
is  good,  but  he  supplements  it  by  the 
most  thorough  preparation. 

Teachers'  Banquet. 

The  teachers  of  Qrant  County  have  re- 
cently organized  the  Grant  County  Edu- 
cational Club.  The  club  opened  its  work 
for  the  year  with  a  banquet  and  lecture 
at  Marion  on  the  evening  of  November  3. 
About  four  hundred  people  sat  down  to 
the  banquet  and  afterward  listened  to  a 
brilliant  address  by  President  Bryan  of 
Franklin.  The  meeting  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  every  way. 


As  teachers  we  have  been  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  banquet. 
Nothing  brings  people  closer,  nor  makes 
them  better  able  to  understand  each  other 
than  dining  together.  Itjjan  be  easily 
shown  that  the  banquet  is  in  large  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  fine  professional 
spirit  that  characterizes  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor.  As  teachers  we  need  these 
valuable  things.  The  Grant  County 
teachers  have  done  well  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  this  good  work.  They  ought 
to  have  imitators  in  every  county  in  the 
State. 


School  Visitation. 

There  are  many  ways  that  a  teacher 
may  take  for  self-improvement,  but  none 
pays  dividends  more  promptly  than  in- 
telligent school  visiting.  Every  teacher 
should  spend  a  few  days  each  year  in  care- 
fully observing  the  work  of  other  teach- 
ers. Many  school  corporations  now  give 
their  teachers  two  or  three  days  a  year, 
with  full  pay,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting. 
In  many  cases  a  report  of  ideas  gained  is 
required. 

A  teacher  in  a  rural  school  may  gain 
great  help  from  visiting  several  grade 
teachers  in  a  good  city  system.  The  help 
will  probably  be  along  the  lines  of  more 
system,  greater  care  in  the  assignment 
of  lessons,  more  attention  to  the  individ- 
ual pupil  and  a  more  interesting  and 
broader  method  of  presentation.  The 
city  teacher  might  receive  great  profit 
from  a  day  or  two  spent  in  a  good  country 
school.  The  things  of  most  value  that 
would  be  learned  are  these:  More  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  time,  more  self-reliance 
developed  in  the  pupils  and  a  greater 
spirit  of  unity  in  the  school. 

We  realize  our  own  weaknesses  most 
readily  when  we  see  them  in  another. 
One  can  hardly  spend  a  day  in  another's 
school  without  seeing  some  of  his  own 
indefensible  practices  rehearsed.  Seeing 
them  in  the  concrete  is  worth  far  more 
than  reading  of  them  in  the  best  peda- 
gogical treatise  ever  written.  The  con- 
crete presentation  makes  a  very  deep  im- 
pression and  urges  the  observer  to  defi- 
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nite  reform.  The  resolve  to  avoid  the 
wrong  for  the  future  made  under  these 
conditions  is  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

Nearly  every  teacher  has  some  very 
strong  point.     The  earnest  visitor  soon 
detects  this  strength  and  tries  to  analyze 
and  understand  it.    If  the  secret  of  the 
strength  is  mastered  it  may  become  the 
visitor's  own.    Visiting  schools  will  keep 
one  in  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  prevent 
one  getting  into  a  rut  and  keep  one  alive 
to  all  that  is  best,  both  new  and  old.    By 
visiting  one  increases  the  number  of  his 
friends,  and,  as  Miss  Granniss  says: 
Good  friends  are  better  than  fine  gold! 
I  find  it  sweet  as  I  grow  old 
To  prove  in  you  this  happy  truth 
To  which  I  held  In  early  youth, 
And  ^having  proved  shall  ever  hold: 
Good  friends  are  better  than  fine  gold! 


Superintendents'  Clubs. 

Of  the  many  organizations  of  school 
men  for  mutual  improvement  none  are 
of  more  benefit  to  the  members  than  the 
two  Superintendent  Clubs  of  Indiana — 
the  Northern  and  Southern.  Both  of 
these  clubs  are  of  limited  membership. 
The  members  are  intensely  interested  in 
their  work  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  year 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  discussing  vital 
school  matters.  These  clubs  spend  one 
day  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  city  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held.  The  visiting 
is  done  with  Ihe  express  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  After 
the  visitation  a  round-table  discussion  is 
held,  in  which  the  bad  is  mercilessly  criti- 
cised and  the  good  freely  commended. 
The  discussion  is  always  general  and  the 
best  of  good  humor  always  prevails. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  meetings 
a  series  of  topics  for  round-table  discus- 
sion are  frequently  suggested.  As  a  rule 
these  topics  have  to  do  with  administra- 
tive work.  The  Hiiscussion  is  so  full  and 
free  that  each  member  leaves  the  meeting 
possessing  the  notions  of  all  other  mem- 
bers upon  the  topics  discussed.  The  re- 
cent meetings  of  the  clubs  were  very  en- 
thusiastic and  helpful. 

It  might  be  very  helpful  if  small  groups 


of  teachers  in  each  county  would  organ- 
ize clubs  similar  to  the  superintendents' 
clubs  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
free  round-table  discussion  of  topics  in 
which  the  members  were  interested.  The 
large  association  has  its  place  and  will 
be  maintained,  but  the  small  club  has  a 
field  of  usefulness  distinctly  its  own. 


Prank  E.  Cooper. 

Frank  Cooper  has  passed  into  the 
larger  life.  For  years  he  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  educational  work 
of  Indiana.  In  point  of  service  he  was 
one  of  the  oldest  county  superintendents 
in  the  State.  The  numbers  of  teachers 
in  Lake  County  have  about  trebled  since 
he  became  superintendent. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  common  sense. 
He  never  lost  his  head  and  his  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  cool.  He  had  no  pa- 
tience with  shams,  but  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  honest  endeavor.  T^e  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher  who  was  really  in 
earnest  found  in  him  a  most  sympathetic 
and  helpful  friend.  He  was  a  student  all 
his  life.  He  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  day  and 
knew  personally  many  of  the  best  edu- 
cators. He  was  a  splendid  critic.  Few 
men  were  better  able  to  sift  wheat  from 
chaff. 

Personally  he  was  characterized  by 
evenness  of  temper  and  sweetness  of  na- 
ture. Those  who  knew  him  admired  him 
for  his  honest,  open  nature.  It  was  a 
pleasure  never  to  be  forgotten  to  go  into 
his  home  and  enjoy  his  hospitality.  He 
has  gone  from  us,  but  he  has  left  a  sweet 
memory.  Others  may  carry  on  his  work, 
but  his  place  can  never  be  filled. 


Thanksfflvins:. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  builded  better 
than  they  knew  when  they  established  a 
day  for  general  thanksgiving.  The  idea 
touched  the  universal  religious  chord,  and 
was  rather  quickly  adopted  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  purely  religious  ele- 
ment is  no  longer  so  formally  present,  but 
the  true  spirit  of  thankfulness  has  not 
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declined.  We  have  less  austerity  and 
more  good  cheer  than  our  ancestors  had, 
and  yet  our  hearts  respond  readily  to  the 
needs  of  our  fellows. 

Every  school  should  take  appropriate 
notice  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  day  is 
so  closely  connected  with  our  national  life 
that  it  suggests  several  academic  lessons 
of  a  historical  character.  The  religious 
element  in  it  ought  to  call  out  a  number 
of  ethical  lessons  in  philanthropy  and 
thought  for  others. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  ought  to 
cause  us  all  to  count  our  blessings.  In 
life  as  in  business  it  pays  to  balance  the 
books  frequently.  The  good  things  in 
life  always  over-balance  the  bad.  Count- 
mg  up  the  good  things  will  increase  one's 
optimism. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  past  we  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  material 
things.  We  have  been  thankful  for 
wheat,  com,  turkey  and  the  price  of  hogs. 
As  a  people  we  are  old  enough  to  get 
away  from  this  material  basis  and  turn 
our  attention  to  the  heart  of  things.  In 
our  schools  we  might  give  the  celebration 
of  Thanksgiving  a  turn  toward  its  spirit- 
ual meaning.  The  secret  of  a  happy  life^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a* 
thankful  spirit.  The  spirit  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  should  be  in  every  day. 


N.  C.  Dougherty. 

N.  C.  Dougherty,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Peoria  schools,  was  recently  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  on  something  like  one 
hundred  counts.  He  has  been  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  national  educational  circles. 
At  one  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  has 
for  years  exerted  great  influence  in  its 
management.  His  genial  nature  and  fine 
social  qualites  made  him  a  great  favorite. 
His  friends,  and  they  are  legion,  were 
shocked  beyond  measure  at  his  downfall. 

The  story  of  his  downfall  is  told  in  a 
single  word — Graft.  He  not  only  climbed 
to  heights  in  educational  work,  but  he 
interested  himself  in  finance,  became  the 
president  of  a  bank,  a  director  in  numer- 


ous companies  and  a  stockholder  in  nearly 
all  the  companies  recently  organized  in 
his  home  city.  Through  his  peculations 
a  national  bank  has  failed,  two  men  prom- 
inent in  business  life  of  the  community 
have  died  from  the  shock,  and  the  school 
funds  of  the  city  of  Peoria  have  suffered 
loss  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  story  of  his  dual 
life  could  only  be  analyzed  by  a  Max  Nor- 
dau,  or  properly  dramatized  by  a  Steven- 
son. The  indications  are  that  he  has  de- 
liberately planned  and  lived  a  dual  life 
that  would  put  Jekyll  and  Hyde  to 
shame. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  some  of  the 
funds  of  the  N.  E.  A.  were  involved  in 
the  Dougherty  failure,  but  the  ofl&cials  of 
that  fund  entered  a  prompt  denial.  The 
prompt  publication  of  the  exact  status 
and  location  of  that  fund  would  quiet 
many. ugly  suspicions. 

Dougherty's  downfall  does  not  prove 
that  educators  are  bad,  nor  does  it  argue 
that  teachers  should  not  engage  in  busi- 
ness ventures.  It  simply  means  that 
Dougherty  was  wrong.  It  argues  strong 
and  loud  against  duplicity,  hypocrisy  and 
graft. 


State  Association. 

The  greatest  annual  educational  event 
in  Indiana  is  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  during  the  Christ^ 
mas  holidays.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
the  leading  teachers  of  the  State  have 
been  attending  these  meetings  and  get- 
ting great  profit  from  them.  Every  man 
whose  name  is  written  large  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  Indiana  has  been  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation. Indeed,  many  men  attribute  a 
considerable  part  of  their  success  to  the. 
inspiration  received  and  the  friendships 
made  at  these  State  meetings.  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  better  than  friendship. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  the  friend- 
ship of  one's  professional  brethren.  The 
State  Association  is  the  place  to  meet 
teachers  and  make  friends. 

Every  publishing  house   has  its  best 
representative  at  these  meetings,  not  for 
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the  purpose  of  selling  goods,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  friends.  Business  men 
know  that  friendship  is  one  of  the  best 
assets  a  house  can  have.  As  teachers,  we 
should  know  that  friendship  for  each 
other  is  one  of  the  best  assets  we  can 
have.  We  should  be  at  the  Association 
and  spend  the  time  between  sessions  in 
renewing  old  friendships  and  making 
new  friends. 

The  program  for  this  year  is  unusually 
strong.  In  t;he  general  sessions  and  at 
the  section  meetings  every  teacher  of 
whatever  grade  will  find  things  to  inter- 
est, instruct  and  inspire.  The  oflScials, 
as  capable  men  as  the  State  has,  have^ 
been  working  for  months  planning  every 
detail  and  arranging  for  a  record-break- 
ing meeting.  We,  the  teachers,  should  be 
there  to  enjoy  the  meeting. 


Greenwood  at  the  Indiana  Superin- 
tendents' Association. 

One  of  the  greatest  school  men  in  this 
country  is  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City. 
He  is  great  in  ability,  great  in  learning, 
great  in  experience,  great  in  success,  and 
great  in  personality.  At  the  recent  Su- 
perintendents' Association  the  program 
was  unusually  strong,  but  Greenwood  was 
the  feature.  His  discussion  of  the  minor 
and  major  problems  of  superintendence 
showed  him  to  advantage,  but  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous cross-fire  of  questions  that  fol- 
lowed his  lectures  he  was  at  his  best.  It 
was  here  that  the  rich  experience  and  the 
complete  poise  of  the  man  were  displayed. 

Greenwood  is  a  great  believer  in  com- 


mon sense.  No  one  should  attempt  to 
teach,  much  less  to  superintend,  unless 
he  has  an  ample  supply  of  it.  The  teach- 
er, especially  the  superintendent,  must 
recognize  the  rights  of  all.  Superintend- 
ent Greenwood  believes  that  in  this  com- 
mon truth,  the  word  all  means  all.  The 
child  has  rights  that  the  teacher  and  su- 
perintendent must  constantly  keep  in 
mind.  The  teacher  must  be  supreme  in 
the  control  of  her  own  room  and  to  her 
authority  the  superintendent,  when  visit- 
ing her  room,  must  bow.  Parents  have 
rights  that  superintendents  and  teachers 
must  recognize.  The  general  recognition 
of  rights  would  solve  many  problems, 
both  big  and  little,  of  superintending. 
Superintendent  Greenwood  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  poise. 
The  superintendent  should  be  able  to  pos- 
sess his  soul  with  patience  and  calnmess 
under  the  severest  provocation.  He 
should  think  many  times  before  speaking. 
Upon  many  occasions  if  he  thinks  long 
enough  he  wonH  have  to  speak  at  all. 
Mr.  Greenwood  detailed  a  number  of  ex- 
periences in  which  by  patiently  listening 
to  an  irate  patron,  he  won  a  signal  vic- 
tory without  saying  a  word. 

It  is  impossible  to  detail  the  many 
splendid  things  of  Greenwood's  two  ad- 
dresses. His  experience  and  personality 
enabled  him  to  put  in  a  way  never  to  be 
forgotten  truths  that  all  superintendents 
have  felt  as  well  as  to  bring  a  great  many 
new  views  upon  the  most  perplexing 
problems  that  the  superintendent  has  to 
solve.  Indiana  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Kansas  City  for  the  visit  of  her  able  su- 
perintendent. 


.'\.'^./»»<'\/*\**\.»*." 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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To  Our  Subscribers: 

We  received  an  unusual  number  of  cash 
subscriptions  at  the  various  county  teach- 
ers' institutes,  but  in  every  county  quite  a 
number  of  time  subscriptions  were  taken  by 


our  agents.  If  upon  receipt  of  this  number 
of  the  Journal  settlement  has  not  been  made 
with  some  representative  of  ours  for  the 
current  year,  please  send  remittances  di- 
rectly ^to  us.     We  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
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necessary  to  send  a  statement  to  any  sub- 
scriber upon  our  list  after  December  15th. 
We  should  not  haVe  a  single  unpaid  sub- 
scription by  that  time. 

EDUCATOR-JOURNAL  CO., 
28  S.  Meridian  $t..  Commercial  Club  BIdg., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  regret  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Frank  E.  Cooper,  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  who  had  been  eontinuously  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Lake  County 
sfaice  April  13,  1882,  until  the  date  of  his 
deathr  October  27,  1905.  He  was  the  soul 
of  honor  in  both  his  domestic  and  official 
relations.  He  was  bom  near  Winfield,  Ind., 
April  5,  1855.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  son  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  In  addition  to 
his  real  estate  and  personal  property,  he 
carried  life  Insurance  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000.  Mr.  Cooper  received  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Lake  County  and  in 
Valparaiso  University,  where  he  was  held 
In  high  esteem  by  Professors  H.  B.  Brown 
and  O.  P.  Kinsey.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Independent  Or- 
der of  Foresters. 


President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  says 
that  th^  most  remarkable  educational  fact 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  in  this  country  has 
been  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. Of  the  20  largest  institutions  in  this 
country,  12  are  State  universities. 


There  are  504  teachers  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  one  for  every  nine  students. 


Building  A,  the  first  of  the  initial  group 
of  seven  structures  that  form  the  new  Car- 
negie* Technical  Schools  at  Pittsburg,  was 
opened  October  16  with  a  class  of  120  stu- 
dents selected  from  more  than  six  hundred 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
forge  shops,  pattern  shops,  machine  shops 
and  other  mechanical  departments  will  be 
opened  as  soon  as  possible.  The  buildings 
are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  ever  built 
for  educational  purposes.  When  completed 
they  will  present  an  outlay  of  JF5,000,000. 
Arthur  Hamerschlag  is  director  of  the 
schools. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  State  universities  of  our  country  will 
find  an  excellent  article  on  the  "University 
of  Illinois"  in  the  current  number  of  the 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 


Miss  Matilde  Kitzinger,  secretary  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York  City, 
writes:  "Please  send  copies  of  the  Septem- 
ber, October,  November  and  December  num- 
bers of  the  Educator- Journal  to  the  above 
address,  and  oblige." 


The  formal  opening  day  of  Moores  Hill 
College  was  observed  Thursday,  October  26, 
in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  Professor 
Fagley  was  inaugurated  as  principal  of  the 
Normal  Department,  and  gave  a  response, 
which  was  accepted  by  all  present  as  indica- 
tive of  his  ability.  The  Rev.  Robb  Zaring, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate,  was  also  a  speaker  of  the  day. 


Prof.  John  H.  Stanley  is  serving  his  sec- 
ond year  as  principal  of  the  Union  City  High 
School.  He  h^s  been  highly  successful  in 
his  present  position.  Before  going  to  Union 
City  Mr.  Fowler  was  principal  of  the  Fowler 
High  School. 


Superintendent  Alsop  of  the  Knox  County 
schools  is  having  all  the  teachers  of  the 
rural  districts  visit  the  Vincennes  schools 
to  observe  the  work  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Supt.  R.  I.  Hamilton. 


Much  to  the  disappointment  of  teachers, 
and  owing  to  the  delay  in  printing  caused 
by  the  local  printers'  strike,  the  Arbor  and 
Bird  Day  Annual  did  not  reach  the  various 
schools  in  time  for  the  observance  of  Arbor 
Day. 


Mooros  Hill  College  has  entered  upon  an- 
other year  under  most  gratifying  conditions. 
With  a  largely  increased  attendance,  sev- 
eral new  departments,  new  equipments  and 
an  enlarged  faculty,  no  school  year  In  the 
history  of  the  Institution  was  ever  so  aus- 
piciously begun.  President  English  has  or- 
ganized a  class  in  homiletlcs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  intending  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry,  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  subject  in  connection  with  other 
studies. 
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Good  resolutions  must  have  their  sails 
filled  with  the  winds  of  determination,  and 
be  guided  by  the  rudder  of  relentless  en- 
deavor, lest  they  be  dashed  in  pieces  upon 
the  rocks  of  weakened  purpose,  or  lost  in 
the  whirlwind  of  nothings. — C.  H.  Dodge. 


affords  us  pleasure  to  state  In  this  connec- 
tion that  he  has  appointed  Frank  L.  Pres- 
ton as  manager  for  central  Indiana,  who  will 
have  an  oflBce  in  Indianapolis.  The  latter 
has  represented  Allyn  &  Bacon  quite  suc- 
cessfully for  seven  years,  and  he  has  a  host 


HON.  FRANK   L.  JONES. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  appointment 
of  Hon.  Frank  L.  Jones,  ex-State  superin- 
tendent of  public  Instruction,  as  supervisor 
of  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany for  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
His  oflace  will  be  in  Chicago.  He  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  South  Bend  several  week^  ago 
to  take  charge  of  his  present  position  De- 
cember 1st.  Mr.  Jones  made  a  great  record 
during  his  connection  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  even  more  success- 
ful in  his  new  position  because  of  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  the  prestige 
given  him  by  a  substantial  promotion.     It 


of  friends  in  Indiana  who  will  be  delighted 
to  encourage  him  in  his  present  work.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Jones  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  educators  of  the  State. 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  have  appointed  a  day  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  to  be  observed  with 
appropriate  exercises  as  University  Day. 
The  exercises  this  year  were  held  on  the  21st 
ult.,  and  included  addresses  by  President 
Dabney,  of  Cincinnati  University;  Superin- 
tendent Dyer,  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  and 
Prof.  W.  P.  Burris,  dean  of  the  Teachers' 
College.  These  addresses  were  followed  by 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  occasion,  James 
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Earl  Russell,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D.,  dean  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  Quite  a  number  of  visitors 
from  other  cities  were  present  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  The  Edu- 
cator-Journal was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Walker. 


this  Association  at  Madison,  the  various 
members  subscribing  for  as  many  copies  as 
they  could  afford. 


The  following  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
successful  competitors  in  the  corn  contest 
of  the  common  schools  of  Hendricks 
County  on  Dec.  9,  1905: 

First  prize,  ?7.00,  offered  by  the  Township 
Trustees*  Association. 

Second  prize,  $3.50,  offered  by  the  'First 
National  Bank,  Danville,  Ind. 

Third  prize,  $2.00,  offered  by  J.  W.  Trot- 
ter, attorney,  land,  investment,  loan  and  in- 
surance agent. 

Next  five  prizes,  $1.00  each,  offered  by 
five  gentlemen  who  are  officially  connected 
with  the  Hendricks  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, as  follows:  William  Merritt,  J.  J. 
Doan,  John  Duzan,  John  W.  White  and  Al- 
bert Worrell. 

The  contest  has  been  managed  by  County 
Superintendent  G.  M.  Wilson. 


The  school  officials,  patrons  and  teachers 
of  Lake  County  are  to  be  congi*a  tula  ted 
upon  the  election  of  Prof.  W.  R.  Curtis  as 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  as  he  is 
thoroughly  progressive.  He  holds  a  life 
State  certificate  and  a  degree  from  Valpa- 
raiso University.  He  has  almost  completed 
his  work  for  a  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  For  the  past  five  years  the 
Hobart  schools  have  been  under  his  super- 
vision. There  are  eleven  teachers  employed 
in  these  schools. 


Mr.  Thomas  Charles,  formerly  connected 
with  the  schools  of  Indiana,  but  now  man- 
ager of  the  Thomas  Charles  Company,  258- 
260  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  attended  the 
recent  Town  and  City  Superintendents*  As- 
sociation at  Indianapolis.  He  has  in  his 
possession  the  card  issued  him  December  26, 
1855,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana State  Teachers*  Association  at  Madi- 
son. He  states  that  In  the  following  year 
the  Indiana  School  Journal  was  started  by 

»-B.J. 


Mr.  James  Speyer,  of  New  York,  has  given 
to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  in 
the  city  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $50,000  to 
endow  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  professorship 
of  American  history  and  institutions  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  approved  by  the  German  Emperor 
when  he  received  President  Butler  in  audi- 
ence at  Wilhelmshohe  in  August  last.  In- 
cumbents of  the  professorship  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prussian  ministry  of  educa- 
tion with  the  Emperor's  sanction,  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


Hon.  Rufus  B.  Smith,  for  many  years 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati, 
in  a.  recent  address  before  the  Cincinnati 
liiterary  Club  on  the  subject  of  "A  Great 
Educator  and  His  Work"  had  the  following 
to  say  regarding  Prof.  John  W.  Carr,  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at  Dayton, 
Ohio: 

**I  firmly  believe  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
name  of  John  W.  C!arr,  now  and  for  years 
(luietly  doing  the  work  of  the  day  set  before 
him,  will  come  clearer  and  more  certain  into 
the  light  of  publicity,  and  that  when  the 
history  of  education  in  America  is  written, 
John  W.  Carr  will  rank  among  America's, 
greatest  educators." 


At  the  recent  Town  and  City  Superintend- 
ents* Association  of  Indiana  at  Indianapolis 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Siipt.  H.  B.  Wil- 
son, Franklin  schools;  Vice-President,  Snpt. 
J.  B.  Pearcj',  Anderson  schools;  Secretary', 
Supt.  C.  H.  Copeland,  Fairmount  schools; 
Treasurer,  Supt.  H.  G.  Woody,  Greencastle 
schools;  Chairman  Executive  Committee,. 
Supt.  C.  S.  Meek,  Elwood  schools.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  as  follows: 
Supt.  W.  H.  Sanders,  Bloomington;  Supt.  C. 
H.  Drybread,  Hartford  City;  Supt.  A.  A. 
Ilughart,  Valparaiso;  Supt.  H.  S.  Hippen- 
steel.  Auburn:  Supt.  A.  O.  Neal,  Madison; 
Supt.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Monticello. 

The  success  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meet- 
ing was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  pres- 
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ident,  Supt.  C.  M.  McDaniel,  Hammond 
scbools;  the  secretary,  Snpt.  O.  M.  Pittenger, 
Alexandria  schools;  treasurer,  Snpt.  H.  G. 
Woody,  Greencastle  schools,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  Supt.  B.  F. 
Moore,  Marion  schools. 


Butler  College  recently  celebrated  its  fif- 
tieth anniversary.  In  its  early  life  it  was 
known  as  Northwestern  College.  Mrs.  At- 
kinson, who  is  the  only  living  member  of 
the  first  class  graduated,  was  present  at  the 
foundation  exercises  and  gave  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  college  since  its  start.  Bx-Pres- 
ident  Scot  Butler  delivered  a  short  address 
on  the  modern  system  of  education. 


The  years  between  thirteen  and  eighteen 
are  said  to  be  the  most  critical  of  all  the 
periods  of  human  life.  During  these  years 
temptations  are  most  frequent  and  the  will 
is  the  weakest.  The  increase  of  judgment 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
force  of  dominant  passions. 


Prof.  Charles  A.  McClure,  principal  of  the 
First  Ward  School  of  Frankfort  for  fifteen 
years,  died  of  heart  failure  November  1.  He 
was  well  known  among  the  educators  of  the 
State. 


"We  must  not  only  strike  the  iron  while 
It  is  hot,  but  strike  it  till  it  is  made  hot." 


President  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Franklin  College 
addressed  a  meeting  of  about  eight  hundred 
members  of  the  men's  Bible  classes  during 
the  Marion  County  Sunday-school  conven- 
tion recently  held  in  Indianapolis.  He  em- 
phasized the  thought  that  in  the  building  of 
character  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the 
place  of  work.  The  matter  of  versatility 
was  also  taken  up  by  him.  He  said  that 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 


Prof.  C.  M.  McDaniel,  principal  of  the 
Winona  Summer  Schools,  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  has  made  the  following  additions  to 
his  faculty:  Hebrew,  Dr.  H.  A.  Gobin,  De- 
Pauw  University;  Nature  Study,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Dennis,  Earlham  College;  Domestic  Science, 
Miss  Daisy  Dean,  Ft.  Wayne  schools. 


Statistics  show  that  in  99  per  cent,  of  the 
coeducational  schools  women  outrank  men 
in  scholarship.  This  does  not  mean  that 
women  are  brainier  than  men,  but  it  does 
mean  that  they  live  saner  and  purer  lives 
and  are  more  able  to  apply  themselves  to 
study.  They  are  not  wasting  their  ener- 
gies in  dissipation  and  in  going  insane  on 
college  athletics. 


Miss  Ruby  Smiley,  Bremen,  Ind.,  writes: 
"Please  find  enclosed  postal  money  order 
for  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  the  Educator- 
Journal,'  Cosmopolitan,  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, and  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views." 

Many  other  teachers  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  combination  offer  in  our  adver- 
tising columns,  viz.:  The  Educator-Journal 
and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  one  year 
and  any  two  of  the  following  dollar  publi- 
cations: Woman's  Home  Companion,  Cos- 
mopolitan, Success,  Pearson's  Magazine, 
Harper's  Bazar. 


"Life  never  turns  its  best  side  toward  us 
until  we  have  turned  our  best  side  to- 
ward it." 


The  installation  of  Dr.  Edmund  Janes 
James  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  was  very  impressive.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  the  cadet  regiment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  appeared  on  the  campus, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  artillery 
and  the  university  band.  When  the  govern- 
or, Charles  S.  Deneen,  arrived  the  artillery 
fired  the  official  salute  of  seventeen  gfuns. 
The  academic  procession  wearing  the  classic 
cap  and  gown  and  numbering  many  of  the 
nation's  most  learned  men  assembled  at  the 
library  and  marched  across  the  campus. 
After  Governor  Deneen  and  S.  A.  Bullard, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had  made 
brief  addresses.  Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  predeces- 
sor of  President  James,  and  now  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  New  York,  delivered 
the  charge  to  the  new  president.  He  said 
in  part: 

"Enter  into  student  sympathies  and  share 
student  outlooks.  Brace  up  the  timid  and 
the  hesitating.  Find  ways  to  put  surplas 
energy  to  useful  ends.    Give  them  plenty  to 
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do.  Forgive  the  ones  who  are  a  trifle  too 
active,  but  not  so  very  bad.  Throw  out  the 
Tidoas.  Ck)mmand  the  situation  through  the 
stirring  of  sentiment,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  opinion,  and  through  reliance  upon 
that  moral  character  which  in  the  last  analy- 
sis is  always  overwhelming  in  a  university 
crowd. 

"Let  Justice  and  sense  stand,  whoever 
falls.  Let  there  be  a  day  in  court  for  all. 
Be  as  Jusc  to  a  student,  even  though  a 
teacher  be  in  trouble,  as  to  a  teacher  when 
a  student  is  involved. 

"Fight  for  absolute  cleanness.  Insist  that 
everything  shall  comport  with  the  purposes 
of  such  an  institution.  Demand  that  every 
one  in  the  service  shall  have  undivided  de- 
votion to  the  work  which  he  undertakes. 
Avoid  expenditures  which  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  all  good 
men,  and  when  money  is  expended  see  that 
a  dollar  buys  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Stand 
for  nothing  until  convinced,  and  shrink  from 
nothing  which  you  deliberately  think  ought 
to  be  done." 


Miss  Herriott  C.  Palmer  resigned  the  priu- 
dpalship  of  the  Franklin  High  School  to 
take  a  special  course  in  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege of  Columbia  University.  Her  address 
is  505  W.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth 

I  street.  New  York  City.  She  is  receiving  in- 
struction in  history  and  political  science  and 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education. 
Before  she  has  completed  the  course  we  hope 
that  she  may  be  tendered  a  desirable  posi- 

I  tlOD  in  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  In- 
diana. 


"Evei-y  industrious  person  should  try  his 
hand  at  something,  and  if  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed he  should  try  both  hands." 


Mr.  W.  J.  Titus,  who  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful student  at  Indiana  University,  is  en- 
Joying  his  work  in  the  Butler  High  School, 
having  classes  in  geometry,  algebra  and 
German. 


Those  love  truth  best  who  to  themselves  are 

true. 
And  what  they  care  to  dream  of  dare  to  do. 

— Lowell. 


Froebel  defined  education  thus:  "Educa- 
tion consists  in  leading  man,  as  a  thinking, 
intelligent  being,  growing  into  self-con- 
sciousness, to  a  pure  and  unsullied,  con- 
scious and  inner  representation  of  the  inner 
law  of  Divine  Unity,  and  in  teaching  him 
ways  and  means  thereto." 


Prof.  W.  C.  Smith,  director  of  the  Techni- 
cal Institute  in  Indianapolis,  will  soon  have 
eight  separate  trade  schools  in  operation. 
Each  school  has  its  own  management,  yet 
has  some  connection  with  each  of  the  other 
schools.  Every  student  in  each  school  is 
required  to  devote  a  given  number  of  hours 
each  week  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Professor  Smith  is  a  native  of  New  York, 
but  long  schooling  and  teaching  in  the  West 
has  made  a  Westerner  of  him.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years  he  lias  been  superintend- 
ing educational  work. 


Indiana  University  is  proud  to  contribute 
a  playwright  to  the  theatrical  world  in  the 
person  of  Prof.  Martin  Wright  Sampson. 
His  later  work  is  "Ici  on  Parle  Francais." 
It  is  a  comedy  with  seven  persons  in  the 
cast  and  was  presented  November  8  by  the 
oratorical  association  of  Indiana  University. 


President  Jordan  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  students  of  Stanford  University  on  the 
English  university  system  said: 

"Two  great  weaknesses  are  evident  in  the 
English  university  system.  First,  the  preva- 
lence of  sinecures.  Half  the  men  supposed 
to  teach  or  conduct  research  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  As  one  Oxford  man  expressed  it, 
*They  draw  their  stipends  and  simply  soak.* 

"The  other  is  the  dominance  of  the  ex- 
amination. All  the  work  is  done  with  ref-^ 
erence  to  the  examination.  The  probable 
character  of  the  questions  determines  every- 
thing else.  The  examination  is  the  whole 
curriculum;  hence,  English  higher  training 
is  largely  superficial,  a  matter  of  books  and 
words,  the  men  learning  to  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance, but  without  power  or  skill  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  or  to 
meet  the  more  searching  and  more  varied 
examination  offered  by  the  duties  of  life. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Amer- 
ican engineers  in  London.     They  are  ready 
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for  whatever  turns  up — not  for  the  particu- 
lar problem  it  has  taken  three  months  to 
cram." 


Bryan,  of  Franklin  College;  Dr.  F.  G.  Green, 
president  of  the  college  at  Westchester,  Pa., 
and  President  Kinnaman.  of  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Danville. 


The  marriage  of  Miss  Meta  Horner  and 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Malsbary  was  solemnized  at 
the  home  of  the  bride  in  Medaryville,  Ind., 
on  November  1.  The  bride  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Music  at  Valparaiso  College 
in  1900  and  later  continued  her  study  in 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
bridegroom  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  and  of  Indiana  University. 
For  several  years  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Peru.  Indiana. 


"The  secret  of  success  is  to  do  all  that 
you  can  without  thought  of  fame." 


We  are  glad  to  noj:e  that  Dri  L.  M.  Ter- 
man,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated as  the  principal  of  the  San  Bernardino 
High  School  in  California.  It  is  a  prosper- 
ous town  of  about  15,000.  All  the  teachers 
of  the  high  school  are  university  graduates, 
two  have  the  M.  A.  degree,  one  the  Ph.  D., 
and  another  has  had  two  years'  graduate 
work  in  Columbia  University.  Professor 
Terman  will  return  to  Indiana  next  sum- 
mer to  do  institute  work. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  made  by  its  president. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  is  full  of  interest. 
Its  graduates,  888  in  number,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States:  twelve  are  at 
work  in  four  foreign  countries.  Besides 
those  who  have  received  diplomas,  about 
6,000  who  were  not  able  to  remain  in  the 
school  and  finish  the  course  have  been 
helped  by  the  work  so  that  they  are  doing 
reasonably  effective  work.  The  total  en- 
dowment fund  now  in  hand  is  $1,049,614. 
The  plant  consists  of  2,300  acres  of  land 
and  eighty-three  buildings,  and  is  valued  at 
$831,895.  This  does  not  include  the  22,500 
acres  of  public  land  remaining  unsold  from 
the  25,000  acres  granted  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  valued  at  $135,000. 


The  Morgan  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  in  Martinsville  the  last  week  in 
November.    The  instructors  were  Dr.  B.  B. 


C.  A.  Smith,  professor  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  University  of  North  ~ Carolina, 
in  his  address  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  said: 

"A  few  years  ago,  student  honor  connoted 
primarily  the  student's  bearing  toward  the 
faculty  and  toward  the  property  owners  liv- 
ing near  the  college.  In  both  these  respecte 
there  has  been  a  significant  change  for  the 
better,  college  rebellions  as  well  as  conflicts 
between  gownsmen  and  townsmen  being 
now  comparatively  rare. 

"Student  honor  has  still,  however,  its  in- 
consistencies, the  two  nerve  centers  now  be- 
ing athletics  and  examinations.  The  popu- 
larity of  baseball  and  football  has  grown 
faster  than  the  means  devised  to  control  the 
abuses  connected  with  them.  Methods  of 
safeguarding  intercollegiate  athletics  are  yet 
in  an  experimental  stage.  The  duty  of  the 
hour  is  to  educate  public  opinion  in  and  out 
of  the  college  so  that  it  will  despise  the  doc- 
trine of  victory  at  any  price.  This  is  the 
slogan  that  is  most  responsible  for  deception 
both  on  examinations  and  in  athletics.  The 
faculties  of  colleges  and  universities  have 
here  a  high  duty  and  a  rare  opportunity." 


Miss  Katherine  Hughes,  of  Madison,  who 
until  last  June  was  teacher  of  German  at 
Kokomo,  was  married  in  October  to  Mr. 
Denny  Springer,  a  prosperous  young  busi- 
ness man  of  Kokomo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spring- 
er are  now  at  home  to  their  friends. 


"The  ideals  of  today  are  the  circumstances 
of  tomorrow." 


Prof.  John  A.  Miller,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  in  Indiana  University, 
recently  returned  IJrom  Spain,  where  he 
went  on  an  astronomical  trip  planned  by 
Indiana  University,  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  the  Reader  Magazine. 

The  pictures  that  Professor  Miller  and 
party  obtained  on  the  occasion  of  the  total 
eclipse  are  much  better  than  expected. 

The  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  sun.  which 
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occurred  on  August  30,  of  this  year,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  from  an  astro- 
nomical point  of  view  that  has  occuiTed, 
or  will  occur  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  duration  of  the  eclipse  was  three  min- 
utes and  forty -two  seconds,  which  is  excep- 
tionally long. 

There  were  sixty  expeditions  sent  by  vari- 
ous govermnents,  universities  and  observa- 
tories to  Spain.  Professor  Miller's  party 
"was  at  a  small  town  about  150  miles  north- 
east of  Madrid  in  a  plateau  whose  elevation 
is  three  thousand  feet.  The  Hoosiers  had 
tlie  longest  photographic  camera  in  Spain. 
Kight  pictures  were  taken  with  this  camera 
in  three  minutes  and  forty-two  seconds.  In 
all  there  were  twelve  cameras  in  the  Indi- 
ana camp,  and  thirty-four  pictures  were  ob- 
tained in  the  three  minutes  and  forty-two 
seconds  of  totality. 


Mr.  Hem-y  Graf,  principal  of  the  Canal 
street  school  of  Evansville,  has  resigned  his 
position  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Prof.  Fer- 
dinand II.  Bosse,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Glcero,  Indiana. 


Abbe  Moreau,  writing  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  solar  activity,  says  that  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  earthquakes  will  occur  in 
March  or  April,  as  the  solar  activity  will 
slowly  diminish.  He  predicted  the  earth- 
quakes which  a  few  months  ago  devastated 
India  and  which  he  held  were  due  to  sun 
spots.     He  says: 

**1.  There  is  a  connection  between  solar 
activity  and  volcanoes  and  even  earth- 
quakes. 

••2.  The  awakening  of  the  internal  forces 
of  the  globe  coincides  with  a  sudden  change 
in  the  curve  of  spots  on  the  sun  if  it  rises  or 
if  it  falls.  The  number  of  sun  spots  is  not 
alone  a  decisive  factor.  Tliere  must  be  sud- 
den augmentations  or  diminutions. 

"Earthquakes,  and  especially  volcanic  ac- 
tion, are  localized  on  the  line  of  fracture  of 
tbe  globe,  and  particularly  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  lines — (a)  the  west  coast  of  the 
two  Americas;  (b)  the  line  including  the  vol- 
canic districts  of  eastern  Asia;  (c)  the  South 
Sea  islands  and  Australasia,  and,  finally, 
(d)  the  depression  of  the  Mediterranean  cut- 
ting the  three  first  lines  of  fracture  almost 
at  right  angles." 


Miss  Kate  L.  Beers  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Ander- 
son were  married  in  Evansville  November  t>. 
The  bride  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Evans- 
ville schools  for  several  years. 


"Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what 
lies  dimly  at  a  distance  but  to  do  what  lies 
clearly  at  hand." 


Prof.  Wm.  Bailey,  of  Yale,  has  compiled 
some  very  interesting  statistics  on  the 
29,344  cases  of  suicide  covering  the  period 
from  1897  to  1901.  Using  the  10,000  unit  he 
finds  that  7,781  males  and  2,219  females 
found  life  intolerable  and  ended  it.  This 
makes  the  ratio  3i  to  1  in  favor  of  feminine 
courage.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  suicides 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty.  Business  losses  drive  people  more 
often  to  suicide  than  ill  health,  insanity  or 
dissipation.  More  suicides  occur  on  Monday 
than  on  any  other  day,  very  few  occur  on 
Saturday. 


Under  a  new  law  in  the  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, every  primary  and  secondary  grade 
teacher  must  be  able  to  impart  to  their  pu- 
pils the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  to  tell 
them  something  of  the  soil,  its  constituents 
and  its  culture.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
every  teacher  will  be  able  to  farm  nor  every 
pupil  become  a  practical  agriculturist,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  children  will  learn  to 
love  and  respect  agriculture  and  in  the  end 
make  more  farmers.  They  believe  that  there 
will  never  be  much  else  in  the  West  than 
farming,  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  shape 
the  educational  policy  that  more  farmers 
and  fewer  professional  men  will  be  pro- 
duced. Some  experimental  high  schools  for 
agriculture  have  been  established  in  the 
Western  States,  but  these  have  not  been 
very  successful. 


Prof.  A.  E.  Pearce,  for  two  years  princi- 
pal of  the  Hope  public  schools,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hope  November  6.  He  resigned  his 
school  but  a  few  days  before  he  was  taken 
seriously  ill. 


Jails  and  prisons  are  the  complement  of 
schools;  so  many  less  as  you  have  of  the 
latter,  so  many  more  you  must  have  of  the 
former. — Mann. 
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me  STATB  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  presented  a  pic- 
ture of  the  new  building  for  the  model  or 
training  school  of  the  State  Normal  at  Terre 
Haute.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  school 
architecture,  and  is  probably  the  best  and 
most  modem  school  building  in  the  State 
occupied  by  children  below  the  high  school. 
When  it  was  decided  to  construct  such  a 
building,  President  Parsons  inspected  a  large 
number  of  new  buildings  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere,  and  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
needs  of  the  Training  School  with  a  view 
to  combining  all  the  excellent  features  of 
these  in  the  new  structure  at  Terre  Haute. 
It  therefore  represents  the  experience  and 
thought  of  the  school  management  and  the 
skill  of  the  architects  and  builders.  The 
drawings  and  specifications  were  made  by 
J.  F.  Alexander  &  Son,  of -Lafayette,  Indi- 
ana, and  the  main  contract  was  awarded  to 
H.  B.  Walter,  of  Danville,  Illinois.  The 
building  stands  southeast  of  the  main  build- 
hig  on  a  piece  of  ground  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  faces  on  Mulberry  street.  It  is 
constructed  of  red  brick  with  limestone  trim- 
mings, and  is  about  one  hundred  by  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  and  is  four  stories 
high,  including  the  basement.  The  first 
story,  or  basement,  is  only  slightly  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  about  it,  is  thor- 
oughly concreted  so  that  it  is  perfectly  dry 
and  sanitary,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated. The  new  manual,  training  depart- 
ment established  with  the  opening  of  the 
current  school  year,  is  to  occupy  tMs  entire 
story.  On  the  second  and  tliird  floors  are 
eight  very  large,  beautiful  school  rooms. 
These  rooms  are  fully  fifty  per  cent,  larger 
tlrnn  the  average  school  room,  made  so  for 
the  reason  that,  in  addition  to  the  children 
who  occupy  them,  the  schools  are  to  be  used 
for  purposes  of  observation  and  training  by 
normal  school  students.  Special  pains  has 
been  taken  to  have  each  of  these  rooms  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Each  is  fitted  up 
with  closets,  bookcases  built  into  the  walls, 
real  slate  blackboards,  demonstration  tables 
with  electricity,  water  and  gas,  and  every 
convenience  for  the  most  effective  grade 
school  work.  In  connection  with  each  of 
the  eight  rooms  is  a  very  large,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  cloak  room,  containing  a 
lavatory  and  flowing  drinking  fountains.    In 


the  basement  and  on  the  third  floor  are 
closets,  wash  rooms  and  lavatories  for  each 
of  the  sexes,  and  every  care  has  been  taken 
to  have  these  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and 
perfectly  sanitary. 

The  training  school  has  been  enlarged  so 
that  it  now  consists  of  the  eight  grades  each 
in  a  separate  room  and  in  charge  of  a  skill- 
ful, professionally  trained  teacher.  On  the 
second  floor  are  two  sets  of  large  double 
offices  to  be  used  by  the  principal  of  the 
training  school  and  the  professor  of  obser- 
vation and  methods  in  the  normal  school. 
The  building  has  wide,  roomy  halls  on  each 
floor,  modestly  but  beautifully  decorated, 
well  lighted  by  electricity  and  perfectly  ven- 
tilated. The  building  is  equipped  with  the 
Andrews  &  Jolmson  heating  and  ventilating 
system,  which  meets  perfectly  the  demands 
for  heat  and  pure  air.  The  fresh  air  is  taken 
from  the  outside  and  by  means  of  an  unusu- 
ally large  fan  is  driven  over  steam  heated 
colls  through  very  large  galvanized  iron  ducts 
into  the  various  rooms  and  halls  of  the 
building.  By  means  of  these  large  warm  air 
ducts  and  equally  large  foul  air  vents,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  air  can  be  changed  in 
every  room  within  six  minutes.  The  auto- 
matic heat  regulating  system  secures  a  uni- 
form temperature,  no  matter  what  the  out- 
side weather  conditions  may  be. 

The  fourth  story  is  as  yet  uncompleted. 
It  is  to  contain  a  handsome,  large  auditori- 
um for  the  children  which  will  comfortably 
seat  the  entire  school,  and  in  addition,  three 
rooms  which  can  be  used  in  the  future  for 
class  or  lecture  rooms. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to 
secure  excellent  plumbing,  and  this  through- 
out is  thoroughly  sanitary  and  modern.  The 
entire  building  is  finished  in  dark  golden 
oak,  and  with  its  wide  halls  and  broad,  easy 
stairs  is  unusually  handsome.  As  the  school 
is  designed  to  be  as  far  as  possible  a  model 
school  for  the  use  of  the  normal  school  stu- 
dents preparing  to  be  teachers,  every  effort 
was  made  to  have  this  new  building  com- 
port with  the  Idea  of  the  school,  that  is,  be 
in  every  way  a  model  school  building.  Thus 
far  the  building  alone  has  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $75,000,  and  it  will  require  about 
$10,000  to  complete  it,  thus  making  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  building  and  ground  about 
$100,000. 
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This  school  Is  the  regular  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict of  the  Terre  Haute  public  schools.  No 
effort  is  made  to  pick  out  special  pupils  to 
constitute  the  training  school.  The  idea  Is 
to  have  as  nearly  as  possible  such  condi- 
tions in  these  schools  as  would  be  met  by 
the  teacher  when  he  goes  out  into  the  actual 
schools  of  the  State  to  do  his  work.  The 
schools  for  observation  and  practice  are  act- 
ual schools,  and  every  problem  is  encoun- 
tered that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  meet 
when  he  becomes  a  real  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  is  thus  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  The. schools  are  open  to  all  stu- 
dents for  observation  and  study,  and  before 
the  student  graduates  he  is  required  to  spend 
a  prescribed  period  in  actual  practice,  un- 
der competent  skilled  direction  and  criti- 
cism, in  the  various  grades  composing  this 
school.  With  this  new  equipment,  the  State 
Normal  School  offers  the  very  best  possible 
facilities  for  thorough,  careful  preparation 
for  the  work  of  teaching. 

That  the  building  and  school  are  consid- 
ered models  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
already  the  teachers  from  many  surround- 
ing towns  and, townships  Iiave  made  visits 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  building 
and  studying  the  work  of  the  various  grades. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  booklet 
issued  by  W.  W,  Richardson,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  Indianapolis,  contain- 
ing interesting  descriptions  of  tlie  various 
attractions  that  will  be  observed  by  teach- 
ers, students  and  others  who  may  join  the 
mid-winter  outing  to  Cuba.  The  excursion 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hall  and 
Edgar  T.  Forsyth,  of  Indianapolis,  the  for- 
mer being  connected  with  the  Manual  Ti-ain- 
ing  High  School,  and  the  latter  with  tlie 
Shortridge  High  School.  The  party  will 
leave  Indianapolis  December  22d  and  will 
return  January  2d.  W^e  hope  that  it  may  be 
convenient  for  many  teachers  to  join  this 
excursion,  as  a  single  ticket  will  cost  only 
$75.00.  It  will  include  the  following:  Trans- 
portation for  the  entire  journey;  standard 
Pullman  sleepers  Indianapolis  to  Mobile  and 
return;  meals;  an  early  morning  street  car 
ride  over  the  "Highlands"  of  Birmingham; 
a  visit  to  the  old  Capitol  of  the  Confederacy 
at  Montgomery;  transportation,   meals  and 


berth  on  the  steamer  going  to  Cuba  and 
returning;  carriage  transfer  from  the  wharf 
at  Havana  to  the  hotel  and  return;  also, 
lodging  at  the  Hotel  Inglaterra  during  the 
entire  sojourn.  Those  interested  in  this  ex- 
cursion should  addi-ess  either  W.  W.  Rich- 
ardson or  the  managers  as  indicated  above. 


The  members  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
Superintendents'  Club  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  Connersville,  and  were  greatly 
pleased  with  their  observations  in  the 
schools  there,  which  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Lotus  D.  Coffman.  The  fol- 
lowing superintendents  were  present:  J.  W. 
Riddle,  Lawrenceburg;  G.  P.  Weedman, 
North  Vernon;  J.  W.  Stott,  Brookville;  J.  H. 
Scholl,  Rushville;  J.  L.  Clauser,  Mitchell; 
W.  H.  Sanders,  Bloomington;  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Franklin;  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Columbus;  C.  E. 
Clark,  Boonville;  J.  H.  Tomlin,  Shelbyvllle; 

A.  O.  Neal,  Madison;  C.  A.  Prosser,  New 
Albany;  T.  A.  Mott,  L.  D.  Coffman,  Conners- 
ville; W.  S.  Rowe,  Greenville,  Ohio;  Dr.  E. 

B.  Bryan,  President  Franklin  College;  Law- 
rence McTurnan,  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  E.  D. 
Starbuck,  Earlham  College,  and  County  Su- 
perintendent Calvin  Ochiltree,  Superintend- 
ent of  Fayette  County  schools.  A  few  dis- 
tinguished visitors  were  present  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  above-named  gentlemen 
in  their  professional  work.  We  refer  to  the 
following  representatives:  E.  R.  Smitli,  of 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  F.  A.  Preston,  of  Allyn 
&  Bacon;  Edwin  R.  Jones,  of  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  and  J.  W.  Atherton,  of  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 


Prof.  G.  B.  Coffman,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Mooresville,  Ind.,  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Lewistown, 
111.,  liaving  entered  upon  his  first  year's 
work  there.  He  has  introduced  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  He  was  su- 
perintendent at  Mt.  Pulaski,  111.,  for  five 
years.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Coffman's  suc- 
cessful supervision,  he  has  established  quite 
a  reputation  as  an  institute  instructor,  his 
especial  lines  being  history  and  geography. 


Miss    Helen    ^I.    Servoss,    who    formerly 
taught     quite     successfully     in     the     Peru 
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schools,  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  Dela- 
ware County,  her  address  being  Muncie. 
She  and  fifty-six  other  teachers  of  that 
county  visited  the  Indianapolis  schools  re- 
cently, and  were  delighted  with  their  ob- 
servations. 


We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Commercial  College  of 
Kentucky  University,  as  Prof.  W.  W. 
Smith,  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
formerly  taught  in  Boone  County,  Ind., 
Tvhere  he  is  held  in  high  esteem. 


Since  manual  training  is  something  which 
is  engaging  the  interest  of  many  school  au- 
thorities and  teachers  of  Indiana,  they  may 
obtain  some  helpful  ideas  in  this  direction 
while  attending  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Indianapolis  by  spending 
a  few  hours  at  the  new  Winona  Technical 
Institute.  This  school  is  occupying  a  place 
in  the  list  of  training  schools  of  the  country 
which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  philan- 
thropic in  purpose,  without  expectation  of 
becoming  a  payer  of  dividends.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  help  worthy  young  men  out  of 
the  rut  of  wage-earners  and  place  before 
them  the  hope  which  a  skilled  artisan  pos- 
sesses. Complete  courses  of  instruction  are 
given  in  each  school  of  the  institute,  includ- 
ing printing,  lithography,  electrical  and 
foundry  work,  pharmacy,  carpentry,  brick- 
laying, house  and  decorative  painting.  A 
number  of  young  women  from  Indiana  and 
other  States  are  in  the  school  for  librarians. 
and  others  are  taking  the  course  in  art. 
Elach  school  is  well  equipped  with  appli- 
ances, the  plants  of  the  printing,  lithography 
and  electrical  schools  being  especially  pre- 
tentious. This  is  perhaps  the  only  trade 
school  in  the  country  where  each  student 
is  required  to  study  the  Bible  in  connection 
with  regular  school  w^ork.  A  competent 
teacher  of  the  Bible  gives  a  certain  number 
of  hours  each  week  to  each  school. 

Winona  Technical  Institute  occupies  a 
tract  of  76  acres,  which  for  many  years  was 
used  as  an  arsenal  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  buildings  are  all  well 
adapted  to  trade  school  uses,  the  electric 
power  and  light,  the  water  siipply  and  heat 
all  coming  from  private  plants  owned  by  the 
jnstitute.    The  campus  contains  many  acres, 


which  is  thick  with  native  trees.  The  insti- 
tute is  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  heart 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis  on  the  East  Mich- 
igan street  street-car  line,  and  all  the  schools 
will  be  open  to  teachers  and  others  who  at- 
tend the  winter  meeting  of  the  association. 


RBCBNT  RECORD  OP  STATE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

More  than  ever  during  the  past  ten  months 
has  the  State  Life  vindicated  its  right  to 
the  title  of  *'Indiana's  Leading  Life  Insur- 
ance Company." 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  business 
for  the  first  ten  mouths  of  1905  and  that  of 
the  same  period  of  the  year  1904  is  herewith 
presented: 

Insurance  in  force  Nov.  1,  1905.  .$72,338,945 
Insurance  in  force  Dec,  31,  1904. .  60,148,994 


Insurance     gain     during     10 
months,  1005   $12,189,951 

The  above  results  are  sufficient  to  justify 
a  feeling  of  pride  in  every  policyholder  of 
the  company,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  They  indicate  not  only  contin- 
ued energy  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
company's  splendid  corps  of  workers  in  the 
field,  but  a  progressive  and  conservative 
management  of  all  its  affau's  at  the  home 
office.  In  these  days  of  strenuous  finance, 
the  advantages  secured  to  a  policyholder  by 
the  Indiana  legal  reserve  compulsory  depos- 
it law  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Every  possible  right  of  the  members  of  the 
company  operating  under  this  law  is  care- 
fully protected,  and  every  outstanding  pol- 
icy is  rendered  absolutely  secure  by  a  de- 
posit with  the  State  of  Indiana  of  stipu- 
lated high  class  securities  for  its  entire 
value. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above  named 
statute,  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State -of  Indiana  in  1899,  and  in  fact 
suggested  by  the  management  of  the  State 
Life,  all  Investments  of  the  funds  of  the 
policyholders  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  statutory  directions  and  subject  to 
State  supervision.  Under  such  legal  safe- 
guards no  policyholder  need  ever  fear  for 
the  solvency  of  the  company  or  for  the  in- 
tegrity or  economy  of  the  company's  man- 
agement. 
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PROQRAM  OP  INDIANA  STATB  TBACHBRS*  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  DECEMBER 
37,  a8  AND  39,  1905. 

General  Association  Officers — Dr.  Edwin 
Holt  Hughes,  president,  Greencastle;  B.  F. 
Moore,  chairman  executive  committee,  Ma- 
rion; J.  B.  Pearcy,  permanent  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Anderson;  Miss  Anna  Albrecht, 
recording  secretary,  Greensburg. 

Vice-Presidents — ^R.  J.  Dearborn,  Oakland 
City;  L.  D.  Coffman,  Salem;  G.  M.  Wilson, 
Danville;  O.  L.  Woolley,  Indianapolis;  A.  H. 
Douglass,  Logansport;  C.  W.  Knouff,  Wa- 
bash; D.  T.  Powers,  Rochester. 

Executive  Committee — B.  F.  Moore,  Ma- 
rion; Hamlet  Allen,  Washington;  Jesse  W. 
Riddle,  Lawrenceburg;  D.  O.  Coate,  Shelby- 
ville;  O.  M.  Pittenger,  Alexandria;  Frank  E. 
Cooper,  Crown  Point;  T.  M.  Miller,  Fort 
Wayne;  W.  C.  Brandenberg,  ex-offlcio,  In- 
dianapolis. 

QBNBRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  8. -00  p.  m. 
Assembly   Room,    Claypool    Hotel. 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Address — Retiring  President,  Dr.  Wm.  L. 
Bryan,  president  Indiana  University. 

Inaugural  Address — President-elect  Dr.  Ed- 
win Holt  Hughes,  president  DePauw  Uni- 
versity. 

Business — Miscellaneous  business  and  ap- 
pointment of  committees. 

Thursday.  December  28,  9:00  a.  m. 
Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

Music. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Address — "The  Disproportion  of  Boys  and 
Girls  In  the  Higher  Grades  of  Our  Public 
Schools,  and  Especially  in  the  High 
Schools" — Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  president 
Franklin  College. 

Discussion  of  this  problem: 

a.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  common _ 

school  —  George  H.  Tapy,   superin- 
tendent Whitley  County. 

b.  From    the    standpoint    of    the    high 

school — Rosa  M.  R.  Mikels,  princi- 
pal New  Castle  High  School. 

c.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  technical 

school — Dr.     Winthrop     E.     Stone, 
president  Purdue  University. 


d.  From  the  standpoint  of  home — 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tarney  Campbell,  An- 
derson. 

Thursday,  December  28,  2K)0  p.  m. 
Tomllnson  Hall. 
Exercises  in  honor  of  James  Whltcomb  Ri- 
ley, "The  Hoosler  Poet." 

Note. — This  entire  session  will  be  given 
to  the  exercises  In  honor  of  Mr.  Riley.  A 
special  souvenir  program  Is  in  preparation 
and  will  be  distributed  at  the  meeting.  Spe- 
cial invitations  will  be  sent  out  to  those  in- 
terested who  are  not  actively  identified 
with,  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  general  public  will  be  invited 
to  attend.  Special  music  will  be  arranged 
and  addresses  will  be  given  by  Edwin  Holt 
Hughes,  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Mere- 
dith Nicholson  and  others. 

Thursday,  December  28,  8:00  p.  m. 
Tomllnson  Hnll. 
Music. 
Invocation. 
Music. 

Address — Governor  J.  Frank  Hanly. 
Friday,  December  29,  9K)0  a.  m. 
Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Music. 
Invocation. 

Address — "The  Next  Step  in  Securing  Bet- 
ter Salaries  for  Teachers" — Fassett  A. 
Cotton,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
Address — "The  School  and  the  People" — ^Dr. 
Robert  L,  Kelly,  president  Earlham  Col- 
lege. 
Address— "That  Boy  and  His  Teachers"— 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Indianapolis. 
Business — Rei>orts  of  committees  and  mis- 
cellaneous business. 

Hlffh  School  Soctloa. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  2K)0  p.  m. 

Vocal  Selection — Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Dearborn, 
Indianapolis. 

"Conscience  in  High  School  Pupils" — Princi- 
pal Hamlet  Allen,  Washington. 

"The  High  School  Fraternity"— Principal  S. 
B.  McCracken,  Elkhart. 

"Co-operntlon  Between  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers"—Principal  Geo.  W.  Benton,  Short- 
ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
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Elach  of  the  above  papers  will  be  followed 
by  general  discussion. 

O.  H.  Mingle,  president,  Anderson;  James 
F.  Organ,  vice-president,  Vinceunes;  Herri- 
ott  C.  Palmer,  secretary,  Franklin. 

Elxecutive  Committee — H.  H.  Clark,  chair- 
man, Bloomington;  Mary  B.  Cox,  Hanting- 
ton;  J.  Z.  A.  McCanghan,  Kokomo. 

Indiaiia  High  School  Athletic  Atioclatloa. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  27. 
,     Meeting  will  convene  immediately  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  High  School  Sec- 
tion. 

Officers — Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president, 
Connersville;  J.  T.  Giles,  secretary,  Marion; 
Geo.  W.  Benton,  treasurer,  Indianapolis. 

EnslUh  Soction. 

Room  12,  State  House. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 

'^English  Work  in  the  Country  Schools  and 
the  Township  High  Schools" — Paper — 
John  F.  Haines,  superintendent  Hamilton 
County,  Noblesville. 

Discussion — John  B.  Wisely,  professor  of 
grammar  and  composition.  State  Normal 
School,  Terre  Haute;  E.  L.  Hendricks,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Delphi. 

"Reading  Aloud" — Paper — ^John  M.  Clapp. 
associate  professor  of  English,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington. 

Discussion — Blanche  E.  Woody,  Brazil  High 
School;  Otis  B.  Spurlin,  Shelby ville  High 
School. 

"Some  Obstacles  in  the  Teaching  of  Litera- 
ture"— Paper— Thomas  H.  Briggs,  profes- 
sor of  English,  Eastern  Illinois  Normal, 
Charleston,  III. 

Discussion — Martin  W.  Sampson,  professor 
of  English,  Indiana  University,  Blooming- 
ton. 
Oeneral  discussion  will  follow  as  far  as 

time  allows. 

President —  Charles     M.     Curry,     Terre 

Haute. 

Secretary  —  Miss    Christiana    Thompson, 

Frankfort,  Ind. 

Mnolc  Section. 

Palm  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 
Paper — •*The  New  Education  in  Relation  to 
Public  School  Music"— Mr.  Will  Earhart, 
Richmond. 


Discussion— Led    by    Miss    Bryant,    Brazil,. 

and  Mr.  W.  E.  Fisher,  Peru. 
Paper— **The    Music    of   the    Child's    First 
School  Year" — Miss  Effle  Hessin,  Muncie. 
Discussion — Led  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black,  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Viola  Murphy,  Delphi. 
Paper— "The  Relation  of  the  Normal  School 
to  Public  School  Music"— Miss  Lelia  Parr,. 
Terre  Haute. 
Discussion— Led    by    Mr.    Wm.    Miles,    Ft. 
Wayne,  and  Miss  Anna  Birchard,  Ander- 
son. 

A  general  discussion  will  be  permitted  on 
each  paper. 

President,  E.  B.  Birge,  Indianapolis;  vice- 
president,  J.  M.  Black,  Washington;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Beatrice  O.  Sanders,  Bedford. 

Executive  Committee — L.  M.  Tilson,  Leb- 
anon; Rena  M.  Rice,  Lafayette;  G.  W.  Scott^ 
Sheridan. 

Classical  Section. 

Room  29,  State  House. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 

**Some  Problems  in  High  School  Latin" — 
Prof.  Warren  S.  Peters,  Shelbyville  High 
School. 

"Further  Suggestions  on  the  Problem  of 
Stimulating  Interest  in  the  Classics" — 
Prof.  Cleveland  K.  Chase,  Earlham  Col- 
lege. 

•*The  Needs  of  the  Secondary  School  as  a 
Fitting  School  for  College"— Miss  Esther 

B.  Ludwig,  DePauw  University. 

"First  Year  Latin"— Prof.  H.  W.  Johnston,. 

University  of  Indiana. 

Dr.  Edwin  Post,  president,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity; Lillian  Gay  Berry,  secretary,  Indi- 
ana University. 

Mathematical  Section. 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 
"The  High  School's  Portion  of  Higher  Math- 
ematics"— Prof.  D.  A.  Rothrock,  Indiana 
University. 
"Teaching  versus  Instructing" — Prof.  JohD 

C.  Stone,  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
"In  What  Grade  Should  the  Child  Begin  the 

Study  of  Algebra,  and  How  Intensively 
Should  the  Subject  be  Pursued?" — Supt. 
George  L.  Roberts,  Muncie. 
Leaders  of  discussion — Franklin  S.  Hoyt, 
assistant  superintendent  grammar  schools,. 
Indianapolis;  Charles  J.  Waits,  principal 
Terre  Haute  high  school. 
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''How  Can  High  School  Mathematics  Better 

Prepare    for   the    Study    of    High    School 

Mathematics?" — W.  A.   Flske,  teacher  of 

science,  Richmond  high  school. 
Leaders    of    discussion — Julius    B.    Meyer, 

principal  Lafayette  high  school;  John  J. 

Mitchell,  principal  Logansport  high  school. 
Reports  of  committees  and  other  business. 

Prof.  S.  C.  Davisson,  president.  Blooming- 
ton;  Chas.  J.  Waits,  vice-president,  Terre 
Haute;  Amelia  Waring  Platter,  secretary, 
Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee — J.  F.  Millis,  chair- 
man, Indianapolis;  Kate  M.  Meek,  Marion; 
Thomas  W.  Records,  Evansville. 

Cottoty  Institute  Instructors*  Section. 

Room  29,  State  House. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

Address — Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley. 

Round-table  discussions  of  the  following: 

"The  Chief  Characteristics  of  Good  Insti- 
tute Work"— Prof.  F.  M.  Stalker,  head  of 
department  of  history  of  education,  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School. 

^'Departmental  Work  in  County  Institutes" 
— Prof.  J.  A.  Woodburn,  head  of  depart- 
ment of  history,  Indiana  University, 
leader. 

''Character  and  Number  of  Evening  Enter- 
tainments in  County  Institutes"— Supt.  T. 
A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Indiana,  leader. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  president;  George  F.  Bass, 

secretary. 
Executive     Committee — Robert    J.     Aley, 

Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

Qrammar  Qrade  Section. 

Room  12,  State  House. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

'The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Gram- 
mar Grades" — Franklin  S.  Hoj^t,  assistant 
superintendent  of  grammar  schools,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana.  , 

Discussion— T-Miss  Lavonne  Hunt,  depart- 
mental teacher  of  arithmetic,  Marion,  In- 
diana. 

"Physiology  and  Hygiene" — W.  A.  Millis, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. 

Discussion — G.   E.   Derbyshire,   principal   of 
the  Garfield  school,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
I*resident,    Supt.    E.    H.    Drake,    Bedford; 

secretary.  Miss  Anna  Beck,  Crawfordsville. 
Executive  Committee — Supt.  B.  F.  Moore, 

Marion,  chairman. 


Elocution  and  Reading  Section. 

I*alm  Room,  Claypool  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  president,  S.  I. 

Conner. 
"Clear  and  Connected  Speaking  in  the  Class 
Room" — Prof.     Charles     Swain     Thomas, 
head   of   English   department,    Shortridge 
High  School,  Indianapolis. 
"Reading    for    Expression" — Prof.    Charles 
Williams,    liead    of    oratory    department, 
Marion  Normal  College. 
"Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades" — Miss  N. 
Cropsey,   assistant  superintendent  of   In- 
dianapolis schools. 
"The     Reading     Problem     in     the     Public 
Schools" — Prof.    H.    B.    Wilson,    superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 
Discussion — Professors     Trueblood,     Clapp, 
Lockridge,  and  Mrs.  Ormsby. 
Prof.   S.  I.   Conner,  president,  Indianapo- 
lis; Miss  Kathryn  E.  Swank,  secretary,  Elk- 
hart. 

County  Saperlntendents'  Aisociatlon. 

Room  67,  State  House. 
Tuesday,  December  26,  2KX)  p.  m. 

Opening  exercises — E.  E.  Helt,  superintend- 
ent Vermillion  county. 

"Departmental  WorIi  in  the  County  Insti- 
tute"— H.  O.  Buzzaird,  superintendent 
Monroe  county. 

Discussion — W.  R.  Armstrong,  superintend- 
ent Jay  county.  , 

"How  to  Determine  the  Relative  Worth  of 
the  Teacher" — A.  J.  Reifel,  superintend- 
ent Franklin  county. 

"How  May  the  County  Superintendent  Best 
Help  the  Beginning  Teachers?" — E.  E. 
Robey,  superintendent  Howard  county. 

Discussion — J.  M.  Wilkey,  superintendent 
Fountain  county. 

"The  Library  in  the  District  School" — 
James  W.  Frazier,  superintendent  Madi- 
son county. 

Discussion — Frank  E.  Cooper,  superintend- 
ent Lake  county;  W.  H.  Stone,  superin- 
tendent Owen  county. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  9K)0  a.  m. 

Opening  exercises. 

"The  Public  and  the  Public  Schools" — W.  E. 
Stipp,  superintendent  Lawrence  connty. 

"The  Tenure  of  the  Teacher's  Position" — 
O.  S.  Baird,  superintendent  Clinton  county. 
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Discussion — Homer  Dllworth*  superiutend- 
ent  Steuben  county;  W.  O.  Headlee,  super- 
intendent Itush  county. 

"Problems  of  the  County  Superintendent" — 
Irvin  Brandyberry,  superintendent  Adams 
county. 

Discussion — ^E.  C.  Gullion,  superintendent 
Hoone  county. 

"WTiy  Educate  the  Boys  for  the  Farm?"— 
Oscar  Thomas,  superintendent  Putnam 
county. 

Discussion — Chas.  W.  Paris,  superintendent 
Randolph  county;  E.  G.  Bunnell,  superin- 
tendent Laporte  county. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

'*The  Largest  Service  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent'*— Lrfiwrence  McTurnan,  deputy 
superintendent  public  instruction. 

"Industrial  Education  in  the  Rural  Schools" 
— Charles  W.  Jordan,  superintendent 
Wayne  county;  H.  S.  Moseby,  superintend- 
ent Ferry  county. 

Discussion. 

"The  County  Superintendent" — 

a.  His     educational     qualifications     and 

duties — S.   C.    Ferrell,    superintend- 
ent Porter  county. 

b.  His  legislative  qualifications  and  du- 

ties— Jesse  C.  Webb,  superintendent 
Johnson  county. 

c.  His   executive   qualifications   and    du- 

ties— S.    A.    Beals,    superintendent 
Crawford  county. 

d.  His  judicial  qualifications  and  duties 

—  E.  McFarland,  superintendent 
Martin  county. 
Officers — President,  Jesse  M.  Noet,  super- 
intendent Parke  county;  secretary,  J.  Walter 
Dunn,  superintendent  Starke  county;  treas- 
urer, H.  D.  Shideler,  superintendent  Hunt- 
ington county. 

Kindergarten  Section. 
Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 
Ladles'    Cafe,   Clay  pool   Hotel. 
'*Fanda mentals    of    the    Kindergarten    Pro- 
gram"— Miss  Alice  E.  Winder,  Richmond. 
Story — Miss  Mary  Seeger,  Michigan  City. 
Round-table  conference — 'The  Value  of  the 
Uniform   and  the  Individual   Program" — 
Leader,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  superintend- 
ent  of   Indianapolis   Free   Kindergartens, 
Domestic  Training  Schools,  and  principal 
of    Indiana    Kindergarten    and    Primary 
Normal  Training  School. 


Election  of  ofllcers. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 
Session    in    Kindergarten    Training    School, 

Alabama  and  Twenty -third  streets. 
Games — Leaders,   Miss   Edith    Wachstetter, 
Indianapolis;  Miss  Winifred  Dean,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Officers  of  department  of  kindergarten 
education — President,  Miss  Annie  Posey 
Barrows,  South  Bend;  secretary.  Miss  Leo- 
nore  D.  Eldridge,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  committee  —  Chairman,  Miss 
Alice  Corbin,  Michigan  City;  Miss  Edith 
Wachstetter,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Belle  Lock- 
ridge,  Roachdale. 

Modem  Language  Section. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  9:30  a.  m. 
"To    What    Extent    Should    Conversational 

German  be  Made  a  Part  of  a  Two-year 

High   School  Course  and  of  a  Four-year 

High  School  Course?"— B.  C.   Von  Kahl- 

den.  Fort  W^ayne. 
Discussion. 
"The    Aim    of    Modern    Language    in    the 

Grades" — Miss     Mildred     Winter,     Terre 

Haute. 
Discussion. 
"The  Place  of  Elementary  French" — Dr.  A, 

F.  Kuersteiner,  Indiana  University. 
Discussion. 
"Reading    in    Modern    Language    Study" — 

Prof.  E.  J.  Fluegel,  Purdue  University. 
Discussion. 

Prof.  Geo.  D.  Morris,  president,  Indiana 
University;  J.  W.  Bremer,  secretary,  Goshen. 

Primary  Section. 

Ladies'   Cafe,   Claypool   Hotel. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:00  p.  m. 

"Self  Expression  in  the  Primary  Grades"— 

Miss  Georgia  Alexander,  Indianapolis. 
Discussion — Handwork,   Miss  Emma   Goep- 

per,  Indianapolis. 
Story  Telling — Miss  Caroline  Townsend,  In- 
dianapolis. 
"Music  in  the  Primary  Grades" — Miss  Lelia 

Parr,   director    of    music    in    the   Indiana 

State  Normal  School. 
Discussion — Mrs.  Davis,  TeiTe  Haute. 
"The  Personality  of  the  Primary  Teacher" 

— Supt.  Edwin  S.  Monroe,  Frankfort. 

Miss  Anna  Klingensmith,  president,  Ft. 
Wayne;  Miss  Alma  Beste,  secretary,  Terre 
Haute. 
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latfUnft  Acadtmy  of  Sctonce. 

Met  November  30  and  December  1,  1905. 

John  S.  Wright,  president,  Indianapolis; 
Robert  Hessler,  vice-president,  Logansport; 
Lynn  B.  McMullen,  secretary,  Indianapolis; 
James  H.  Ransom,  assistant  secretary,  Iia- 
fayette;  W.  A.  McBeth,  treasurer,  Terre 
Haute;  Donaldson  Bodine,  editor,  Craw- 
fordsville. 

History  Soctlon. 

Meets  the  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
April. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  president,  Richmond; 
Prof.  J.  R.  Carr,  vice-president,  Indianapolis; 
Miss  Josephine  Cox,  secretary-treasurer,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Executive  committee — The  above  named 
officers  and  Miss  Mattie  B.  Lacy,  Indianapo- 
lis, and  W.  H.  Hershman,  Noblesville. 

Indiana  Cottncll  of  Bducatlon. 

Meets  at  call  of  president. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan,  president,  Bloomington; 
Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  vice-president,  La- 
fayette; Supt.  W,  A.  Minis,  secretary,  Craw- 
fordsville. 

Indiaiia  College  Association. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Fisher,  president,  Hanover  Col- 
lege; Prof.  T.  C.  Howe,  vice-president,  But- 
ler College;  Prof.  W.  M.  Blanchard,  secre- 
tary, DePauw  University;  Prof.  O.  L.  Kelso, 
treasurer,  State  Normal. 

Town  and  City  Superintendents'  Association. 

Met  at  Indianapolis,  November  9,  10  and 
11,  1905. 

Officers — Supt  C.  M.  McDaniel,  Ham- 
mond, president;  Supt.  F.  S.  Morganthaler, 
Rockport,  vice-president;  Supt.  O.  M.  Pitten- 
ger,  Alexandria,  secretary;  Supt.  H.  G. 
Woody,  Greencastle,  treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  B.  F.  Moore, 
chairman,  Marion;  Supt.  T.  F.  Fitzglbbon, 
Columbus;  Supt.  A.  A.  Campbell,  Peru;  Supt. 
J.  H.  JeflPrey,  Gas  City;  Supt.  J.  H.  Scholl, 
Rushville;  Supt.  G.  L.  Roberts,  Muncie; 
Supt.  L.  D.  Coffman,  Connersvllle. 

Indiana  State  Association  of  School  Boards. 

Met  at  Indianapolis,  November  9,  10  and 
11,  1905. 

Officers — H.  C.  Yount,  president,  Coving- 
ton, Ind.;  C.  G.  Schelke,  secretary,  Madison, 


Ind.;  C.  L.  Klser,  treasurer,  Alexandria, 
Ind.;  A.  M.  Sweeney,  chairman  execntiTe 
committee,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Indiana  Library  Association. 

Met  at  Muncie,  October  19  and  20,  1905. 

Officers — ^Artena  M.  Chapln,  president, 
Muncie;  William  M.  Hepburn,  vice-presi- 
dent, Lafayette;  Katharine  Fisher,  secre- 
tary, Attica;  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  treasurer, 
Indianapolis. 


EUROPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Powers,  recently  of  Stanford 
University,  Is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  be- 
ing the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  ha  Ting 
American  teachers  become  students  in  a  gen- 
uine summer  school  of  a  ten  weeks*  session 
as  they  visit  the  principal  cities  in  Europe, 
and  under  the  instruction  of  distinguished 
lecturers.  A  portion  of  each  day  will  be 
given  to  study,  and  each  student  can  select 
any  one  of  ten  courses  of  instruction,  or  pos- 
sibly two,  and  at  the  end  of  the  summer  can 
take  an  examination,  and,  if  satisfactory,  re- 
ceive a  certificate,  which  will  be  accepted  by 
several  colleges  and  some  universities  for  a 
full  semester's  work.  An  investment  in  the 
"Bureau  of  University  Travel,"  201  Claren- 
don Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  means  an  invest- 
ment In  knowledge  actually  gained  by  travel 
under  wise  guidance.  How  much  more 
profitable  Is  an  investment  of  that  character 
than  the  buylug  of  worthless  stocks  in  cer- 
tain oil,  sugar,  and  rubber  companies.  Our 
readers  desiring  definite  information  con- 
cerning the  next  trip  to  Europe  under  the 
management  of  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  should  address  Mr.  Ralph  B.  To-wle, 
035  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  who  is  treas- 
urer of  the  company.  He  bears  the  best  of 
recommendations. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Deutsche  Reden  is  the  title  of  a  book  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo  and  Professor 
Rudolf  Tombo  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  about  to  appear  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
publishers,  Boston.  It  will  furnish  repre- 
sentative speeches  by  Bismarck,  Billow, 
Moltke,  Schilrz  and  others,  together  ^wlth 
suitable  biographies,  explanatory  notes,  map 
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and  portraits.  It  will  offer  interesting  and 
instructiTe  reading  for  the  general  reader  or 
for  advanced  college  classes. 


According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Prof.  R. 
L.  Gamer  is  going  again  to  West  Africa 
with  his  gramophone  to  study  the  ape  lan- 
guage. Those  who  have  followed  this  scien- 
tist's investigations  will  be  interested  in  a 
record  of  some  of  his  discoveries  entitled 
"Apes  and  Monkeys;  Their  Life  and  Lan- 
guage,*' a  book  which  is  published  by  Ginn 
&  Company. 


Ginn  &  Company  announce  that  they  have 
in  preparation  an  edition  of  *'Das  verlorene 
Paradies,"  edited  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Grum- 
mann,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This 
book  will  prove  especially  interesting  to  the 
student  because  of  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
political  and  social  conflicts  of  modern  Ger- 
man life. 


C.  W.  Burkett,  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  has  recently  prepared 
a  suggestive  monograph  entitled  **Agricul- 
ture  in  the  Public  Schools."  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany offer  to  send  copies  of  this  pamphlet, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  request. 


Ginn  &  Company's  November  Text-Book 
Bulletin  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges  has 
Just  been  published.  It  contains  brief  de- 
scriptions of  all  their  new  and  forthcoming 
books.  Those  who  wish  to  receive  copies 
of  the  Bulletin  should  address  the  nearest 
olHce  of  the  publishers. 


"A  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion" (The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Paul  Monroe, 
Ph.D.,  professor  in  the  history  of  education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  work  are 
as  follows:  (1)  it  furnishes  a  body  of  his- 
torical facts  sufficient  to  give  the  student 
concrete  material  from  which  to  form  gen- 
eralizations; (2)  it  suggests  interpolations, 
chiefly  by  classiflcation  of  concrete  mate- 
rial, that  do  not  consist  merely  in  unsup- 
ported generalizations;  (3)  it  gives  to  some 
extent  a  flavor  of  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formation; (4)  it  makes  evident  the  relation 


aspects  of  the  history  of  civilization;  (5) 
between  educational  development  and  other 
it  deals  with  educational  tendencies  rather 
than  with  men;  (6)  it  shows  the  connection 
between  educational  theory  and  actual 
school  work  in  its  historical  development; 
(7)  it  suggests  relations  with  present  educa- 
tional work.  The  work  is  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  the  progress  of  education  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present,  and  in  otir 
judgment  is  a  splendid  contribution  to  peda- 
gogical science. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  comment  upon  the  con- 
servative methods  employed  by  the  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company  in  the  publication  of  the 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.  Not 
every  little  slang  word  or  phrase  is  put  into 
the  book  regardless  of  its  scholastic  or  lin- 
guistic qualities.  It  is  this  conservatism 
backed  by  the  scholarship  of  the  editor-in- 
chief,  William  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
United  States  commissioner  of  education, 
and  hundreds  of  others  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cators of  this  and  other  nations  which  has 
made  the  International  a  standard  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  colleges 
and  public  schools. 


Shakespeare's  "Life  of  King  Henry  the 
Fifth"  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Ralph  Hartt  Bowles, 
A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  (Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.),  by  Charles  Dickens,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Edwin  Percy  Whipple.  This 
work  has  been  edited  for  school  use  by  R. 
Adelaide  WItham,  recently  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  Classical  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.  389  pp.  Cloth,  50  cents; 
paper,  45  cents. 


"The  Fifth  School  Year"  (A.  Flanagan  & 
Co.),  by  Herman  T.  Lukens,  Ph.D.,  head 
training  teacher  Southwestern  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa.  This  excellent  work 
is  in  reality  a  course  of  study  with  detailed 
selection  of  lesson  material  arranged  by 
month  and  correlated.    213  pp.    60  cents. 
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•'Men  of  Old  Greece"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  by  Jennie  Hall,  author  of  *'Four  Old 
Greeks"  and  "Viking  Tales."  The  work 
contains  eight  full-page  plates  and  forty- 
three  illustrations,  and  is  interesting 
throughout.  The  pronunciation  of  Greek 
words  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 


"The  Elements  of  Business  Law"  (Ginn  & 
Co.),  by  Ernest  W.  Iluffcut,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  law,  Cornell  University.  The  book 
is  intended  for  students  in  commercial 
courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  state  as  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  law  governing  the 
chief  industrial  and  commercial  transactions 
of  our  day.    329  pages.    List  price  $1.00. 


"The  Teacher's  Problem"  is  a  unique  lit- 
tle book  published  by  Y'outh's  Companion. 
The  book  is  largely  made  up  of  letters  from 
teachers  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country, 
who  have  wrestled  with  the  most  adverse 
conditions  in  the  schoolroom,  and  have  over- 
come them  by  tact,  patience,  and  strength 
of  character.  A  sample  copy  of  the  book 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  9  cents  in 
stamps  sent  to  the  educational  department, 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Stories  from  Wagner"  (Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well  &  Co.,  New  York),  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden,  is  a  volume  of  tales  intended  for 
all  classes  of  readers.  The  author  has  taken 
the  legends  and  dramas  which  form  the 
basis  of  Wagner's  powerful  operas  and 
woven  them  into  a  direct  story.  Illustrated. 
344  pages,  16  mo.,  60  cents;  18  mo.,  35  cents 
and  75  cents;  12  mo.,  00  cents  and  75  cents. 


"One  Hundred  Best  American  Poems" 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.),  selected  by  John 
R.  Howard,  editor  of  "The  World's  Best 
Poetry."  334  pages.  18  mo.,  cloth,  35  cents; 
limp  leather,  75  cents;  12  mo.,  cloth,  (50  cents 
and  75  cents. 


"The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching"  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan, 
president  of  Franklin  College,  selects  from 
the  conglomerate  mass  of  pedagogical  ma- 
terial the  fundamental  truths  buried  therein 


and  presents  them  in  popular  form.  The 
book  Is  clear-cut,  logical  and  progressive. 
Each  chapter  contains  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion suggestively  put.  The  reader's  atten- 
tion is  engaged  at  every  sentence  by  some 
new  thought  or  by  some  old  thought  put  in 
so  new  and  striking  a  way  as  to  bring  to 
mind  for  the  first  time  in  the  reader's  ex- 
perience its  full  significance. 


"The  Writings  of  Franklin"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.),  selected  and  edited  by  U. 
Waldo  Cutter.  384  pages,  18  mo.,  cloth,  35 
cents;  limp  leather,  75  cents;  12  mo.,  cloth, 
60  cents  and  75  cents.  This  compact  vol- 
ume contains  the  cream  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's writings  irrespective  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy. WMth  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  se- 
lections are  given  in  full,  following  a  chron- 
ological order,  and  Pdhering  closely  to  the 
original  text. 


"Handy  Volume  Classics"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.),  is  a  widely  popular  series 
embracing  some  of  the  best  shorter  titles 
in  all  literature.  The  books  are  well  made, 
usually  containing  critical  notes  and  special 
copyrighted  introductions.  Pocket  edition, 
cloth-tinted  top,  168  volumes,  18  mo.,  per  vol- 
ume, 35  cents;  full  limp  leather,  with  gold 
stamping,  silk  marker,  gilt  top,  wi'apped  and 
boxed,  167  volumes,  18  mo.,  per  volume,  75 
cents. 


"The  Family  on  Wheels"  (Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
well &  Co.),  adapted  from  the  French  by  J. 
ALicDonald  Oxley  and  illustrated  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith.  Children  will  follow  the  fortunes  of 
"The  Family  on  Wheels"  with  keen  interest 
for  the  story  is  delightfully  told.  The  illus- 
Irntions  fit  the  story  and  add  to  its  quaint 
flavor.    224  pages,  12  mo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 


"The  Ancient  Classical  Drama"  (Oxford 
Press),  a  study  in  literary  evolution,  by  R. 
G.  Moulton,  professor  of  literature  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a  book 
intended  both  for  readers  In  English  and  in 
the  original.  The  author  aims  to  supple- 
ment the  study  of  particular  literatures  in 
the  original  by  wider  reading  in  English 
versions. 
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"Beaufort  Chums"  (Thomas  Y.  Growell  & 
Co.),  by  Edwin  L.  Sabin  and  illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland.  We  are  tempted  to  say 
U»at  not  since  •*Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn"  has  a  better  boys*  book  ap- 
peared. The  scene  is  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  action  chiefly  concerns  two 
boys.    268  pages,  12  mo.  cloth,  |1.00. 


The  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New 
York,  has  many  good  things  in  store  for  its 
readers  during  the  coming  year.  The 
"Pinkey  Perkins"  stories  will  be  continued 
and  another  serial  story,  "The  Crimson 
Sweater,"  will  appear.  "From  Sioux  to  Su- 
san," a  girls'  story,  will  be  enjoyed  by  the 
boys  equally  well.  "The  President  and  the 
Boys,"  "A  Travel  Story"  and  a  "Football 
Story"  will  be  found  among  the  single 
stories  which  will  appear  in  the  early  num- 
bers. . 


COMMON  BRRORS  IN  SPBBCH. 

Who  does  not  make  errors  in  everyday 
speech?  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  un- 
usoal  to  find  any  person  whose  use  of  the 
knglish  language  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
following  are  examples  of  some  very  fre- 
quent errors  or  faulty  expressions  often 
heard:  , 

"Let  you  and  I  go" — should  be  "you  and 
me." 

"I  am  as  good  as  her" — should  be  "as 
she." 

"You  are  younger  than  me" — should  be 
*than  I." 

"Come  to  dinner  with  John  and  I," — 
should  be  "Jolm  and  me." 

"Between  you  and  I" — should  be  "you  and 
me." 

"Where  are  you   going?     Who?   Me?" — 
should  be  "Who?  I?" 
"Who  was  it  by?"— should  be  "whom." 
"If  I  was  her** — should  be  "If  I  were  she." 
"Was  it  him?"— should  be  "Was  it  he?" 
"Who  was  it  by?"— should  be  "whom." 
These  examples  of  "faulty  diction"  are  so 


common  that  many  people  look  upon  the  im- 
proper form  as  being  the  correct  one,  and 
Thomas  H.  Russell,  L.L.B.,  editor-in-chief 
of  Wet>ster's  Imperial  Dictionary,  has  done 
the  public  a  great  service  in  having  written 
the  new  book  entitled  "Faulty  Diction,  or 
Errors  in  the  Use  of  the  English  Language 
and  How  to  Correct  Them,"  which  the  pub- 
lishers have,  by  printing  it  on  thin  Bible  pa- 
per, succeeded  in  getting  into  what  may  be 
called  vest-pocket  size. 

Illustrating  the  comprehensive  treatment 
that  has  been  given  the  subject  by  the  au- 
thor, there  are  1,017  headings  treated  in  the 
book,  under  some  of  which — "plurals,"  for 
instance — over  fifty  errors  that  are  not  at 
all  unusual  are  to  be  found  illustrated  and 
corrected. 

It  is  rarely  one's  good  fortune  to  become 
possessed  of  so  valuable  a  book,  and  es- 
pecially one  so  compact  and  of  as  much  gen- 
eral interest.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
embossed  Russia  leather  and  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents  to  any  ad- 
dress by  George  W.  Ogllvie  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers, 169  E.  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  111. 
They  also  publish  the  same  book  in  cloth 
binding  and  will  send  a  copy  of  it  in  that 
style  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


For  colorwork,  presswork  and  general 
beauty  and  usefulness,  the  December  Delin- 
eator is  conspicuous  among  the  Christmas 
magazines.  Eight  paintings  by  J.  C.  Leyen- 
decker,  illustrating  and  interpreting  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  is  the  most  extensive 
color  feature  of  the  number,  but  a  painting 
by  Alphonse  Mucha,  accompanying  a  poem, 
"The  Mother  of  Bartimeus,"  by  Theodosia 
Garrison,  is  fully  as  notable  as  an  art  work. 
The  short  fiction  of  the  number  comprises 
stories  by  Hamlin  Garland,  John  Luther 
Long,  Gilbert  Parker,  and  Alice  Brown.  The 
opening  chapters  of  a  new  serial — a  wo- 
man's club  story— "The  President  of  Quex," 
are  given;  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  reply  to  "The  Evolution  of  a  Club  Wo- 
man," which  created  great  interest  in  the 
magazine  last  year. 


i-E.J. 
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EUROPEAN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Travel  is  recreation  par  excellence,  with 
a  proviso.  Travel  is  work,  worry  and 
weariness  to  the  flesh  when  it  becomes  a 
'Tiodge  podge"  of  railway  time  tables, 
baggage  checks,  hotel  bills,  guide  books, 
confused  impressions  and  unclassified  and 
untrustworthy  information. 

It  is  rest,  it  is  recreation,  when  it  is 
emancipated  from  the  petty  details  of  the 
mechanism  of  traveling,  when  it  is  re- 
deemed and  glorified  by  the  illuminations 
of  Art,  History,  Archaeology,  under  the 
inspiring  interpretation  of  the  real  scholar 
who  knows  and  feels. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
American  Summer  School  in  Europe,  of- 
fered by  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
of  Boston  during  the  coming  summer. 

Sessions  of  this  school  will  be  held  in 
London,  Paris,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples.  The  faculty  which  ac- 
companies this  itinerant  university  is 
quite  equal  to  the  best.  It  includes  Dr. 
M.  Vincent  O'Shea,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Charles  Eldred  Shelton,  presi- 
dent of  Simpson  College;  Prof.  Theo.  Ly- 
man Wright,  of  Beloit  College;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Powers,  of  Boston,  late  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Leland  Stanford  University;  Dr. 
H.  F.  Willard,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  C.  L.  Bab- 
cock,  of  Berlin. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  in  His- 
tory, Archaeology,  Pedagogy,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  Government,  Economics, 
Physiography,  Sculpture,  Painting,  Arch- 
itecture. 


The  morning  of  each  day  will  be  de- 
voted to  visiting  places  of  interest  in 
small  parties  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  The  afternoons  and 
evenings  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  in- 
dividual with  the  exception  of  a  lecture 
hour  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  even- 
ing, when  lectures  will  be  given  by  heads 
of  the  departments.  Complete  bibliog- 
raphy and  courses  of  reading  for  each  de- 
partment will  be  furnished  in  printed 
form  to  members  of  the  school  for  their 
use  preliminary  or  subsequent  to  the  trip, 
as  a  preparation  for  or  pursuance  of  the 
courses  of  instruction. 

The  name  "summer  school"  no  doubt 
misrepresents  the  real  purpose  of  this  en- 
terprise, for  its  recreative  character  is  not 
suggested.  There-  is  no  book,  no  class- 
room, no  questions,  no  quizes.  It  is  a 
summer  abroad  with  all  the  rest  of  chang- 
ing scene  and  interest  without  the  worry 
of  detail  and  ennui  of  mental  lassitude, 

jSuch  travel  is  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  confinement  of  the  summer 
school  or  institute  class-room  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  restless,  purposeless 
scurrying  of  traditional  travel  on  the 
other.  It  proposes  to  utilize  the  play  of 
foreign  travel  for  the  ends  of  scholarship, 
culture  and  true  recreation. 

So  feasible  a  method  of  reaching  the 
ideal  is  as  startling  as  it  is  unique.  It 
will  receive  from  the  teaching  fraternity 
at  large  the  patronage  which  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  of  leading  educators 
deserve?.  ,  .  . 
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THB  RELATION  BETWEEN  ART  STUDY  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

W.  S.  HisER,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  Richmond,  Ind.,  Public  Schools. 


Before  reading  this  article  examine 
carefully  the  accompanying  page  of  illus- 
trations from  the  correlation  of  manual 
training  and  drawing  point  of  view. 

At  the  international  congress  for  the 
teaching  of  drawing  held  at  Berne  last 
summer,  exhibits  were  made  of  public 
school  drawing  from  different  countries. 
Our  cousins  across  the  sea,  after  they  had 
examined  the  work  of  the  American 
schools,  expressed  the  judgment  that 
what  our  art  system  needs  is  the  better 
teaching  of  drawing. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  unbiased 
mind  that  the  first  obligation  of  the  art 
department  of  any  public  school  is  to 
supply  mechanical  drawings,  design 
drawings,  and  decorative  drawings  for 
models  or  articles  to  be  made  in  the 
manual  training  laboratory,  and  in  the 
school  rooms  of  every  grade.  To  do 
otherwise  is  a  breach  of  correlation  and  a 
flagrant  violation  of  sound  pedagogy. 
Further,  the  drawing  or  art  department, 
in  supplying  these  crying  needs,  will 
eliminate  any  of  its  impractical  theories 
and  come  in  touch  with  the  needs  of 
everyday  life.  It  will  tend  to  cure  a  gen- 
eral ailment,  that  is  not  local,  affecting 
our  public  school  art  work.  Some  symp- 
toms of  this  ailment  are  here  presented. 
It  is  equally  obligatory  upon  the  manual. 
training  department  to  make  some  con- 
ce?sion  to  the  other  department.  It  is 
always  willing.  But  it  is  my  observation 
that  the  elder  child  (drawing)  is  jealous 
of  her  sturdy  and  popular  brother  (man- 
ual training).  She  is  inclined  to  isolate 
her.«e]f. 

The  arguments  for  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  drawing  were  that  it  was  valuable 


in  producing  skilled  hands,  quick  and 
sure  judgment  of  the  eye.  It  was  argued 
that  it  would  be  useful  in  any  one  of  a 
hundred  different  arts  and  trades  in 
which  the  learner  might  find  himself. 

But  the  lessons  that  once  were  devoted 
to  model  and  object  drawing  are  now  de- 
voted to  copying  pictures,  composition 
and  picture  making,  given  to  the  pupil 
when  he  is  unable  to  represent  accurately 
a  simple  model  in  manual  training.  Fur- 
ther, he  is  unable  to  read  the  simple 
mechanical  drawings  put  into  his  hands 
to  be  used  in  making  manual  training* 
articles  or  models.  Too  much  effort  is 
made  and  time  spent  in  attempting  to 
teach  the  pupil  subtleties  of  color  and 
space  arrangement  that  he  can  not  ap-^ 
preciate.  There  is  no  demand  in  his 
nature  that  they  should  be  presented  to 
him  at  every  age  in  all  the  grades.  There 
is  no  present  demand  for  this  almost  ex- 
clusive kind  of  art  work  in  his  other 
school  subjects. 

The  child  must  now  work  with  the 
brush  and  all  inclination  toward  outline 
(almost  mechanical)  drawing  must  be 
stamped  out  as  vice.  .  He  must  work  in 
mass.  "Mass  drawing"  involves  two 
things  closely  allied  to  each  other:  (1) 
sketch iness,  a  touch-and-go-manner  dis- 
tinguished from  the  tracing  of  contours; 
and  the  representation  of  the  third  di- 
mension— modeled  surfaces — light  and 
shade.  These  characteristics  are  not 
dominant  and  should  not  be  uncondition- 
ally encouraged.  We  hear  it  said  today 
that  mass  comes  before  outline.  If  that 
means  that  modeling  comes  before  draw- 
ing, that  it  comes  more  naturally  to  the 
b(>ginner,  we  agree. 
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It  ifl  a  more  direct  process  to  repre- 
sent form  by  actual  form  than  by  lines 
and  tints  and  shades.  It  is  direct  copy- 
ing in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  case 
translation  from  the  terms  of  three  di- 
mensions. 

This  is  explained  by  the  difficulty  of 
representation  upon  a  flat  surface.  This 
balked  the  continued  efforts  of  man  for 
thousands  of  years.  Nor  did  any  artist 
succeed  in  grappling  with  the  third  di- 
mension in  painting  till  late  in  Greek 
times.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
woild  the  new  acquirement  was  lost 
again  for  1,500  years.  The  whole  primi- 
tive, ancient  and  medieval  world  knew 
nothing  of  "mass"  drawing.  Outline 
filled  in  with  flat,  bright  color  was  the 
full  extent  of  their  scope. 

Drawing  is  always  to  some  extent  ab- 
stract. For  this  reason  sculpture  out- 
runs painting  in  the  earlier  stages  of  art 
history.  It  reaches  a  high  stage  of  de- 
velopment, while  the  painting  yet  re- 
mains crude.  This  is  true  of  I%yptian 
art;  also  of  Greek  art. 

"The  study  of  appearances  and  the 
effort  to  render  them,  come  late  in  the 
history  of  art,"  says  Hamerton.  "The 
complete  knowledge  of  appearance  is  the 
sign  of  a  very  late  state  of  civilization, 
implying  most  advanced  artistic  culture, 
both  in  the  a»tist  and  the  public  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself." 

We  can  not  expect  the  pupil  to  do 
what  the  artist  could  not  do  half  a  cen- 
tury ago — ^namely,  distinguish  his  visual 
from  his  tactual  perceptions.  We  must 
■  be  content  to  let  him  lag  a  little  behind 
the  artists  of  the  time  and  begin  some- 
what farther  back,  learning  how  to  rep- 
resent the  shape  of  things  (mechanical 
drawing)  and  not  worrying  overmuch 
about  their  appearance  (design  and  deco- 
rative drawing). 

That  the  teaching  of  what  goes  to 
make  for  beauty  in  color  and  design  is  a 
.  good  thing,  no  one  will  deny,  but  because 
it  is  a  good  thing  is  no  reason  that 
it  should  cfonstitute  the  drawing  course 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  immediate  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  pupil  in  his  manual 
training  work  in  paper  and  string  goods, 
wood  and  iron.    If  we  attempt  to  force 


the  student  to  render  appearances,  ef- 
fects, textures,  and  qualities,  before  he 
has  got  a  good  grasp  of  structure,  his 
natural  growth  is  arrested.  He  is  lost 
in  the  complexities  of  seeming,  and  has 
no  clue  to  the  mysteries  of  form.  His 
work  is  blotchy  and  vain.  This  is  the  er- 
ror that  has  crept  into  the  schools. 

The  individual  student  must  recapitu- 
late the  art  history  of  the  race.  He 
comes  into  this  technical  tradition  of  the 
past,  but  he  must  make  it  his  own  in  a 
definite  order  and  sequence,  it  seems  to 
me.  In  supplying  the  mechanical  draw- 
ings, artistic  design  drawing  and  the 
decorative  drawings  demanded  by  the 
needs  in  manual  training  models,  the  art 
history  of  the  race  will  be  recapitulated 
in  sequence  indirectly  (the  most  effective 
way)  naturally  and  easily. 

The  three  kinds  of  drawing  demanded 
in  manual  training  are  properly  corre- 
lated as  to  the'  amount  and  quality  of 
each.  Mechanical  and  design  drawing 
will  predominate  here,  as  they  do  in  all 
the  products  made  by  man.  Pupils  enjoy 
these  kinds  of  drawing  now  because  they 
will  use  them  in  making  something.  It 
was  dry  when  it  was  drawing  geometric 
forms  and  solids  from  the  box  of  drawing 
models  that  were  formerly  put  in  schools 
with  drawing  courses.  In  an  art  course 
where  the  drawing  is  made  simply  for 
drawing  sake  these  two  most  important 
kinds  of  drawing  are  woefully  neglected. 

The  young  pupil  can  make  a  thing 
more  easily  than  he  can  draw  it.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  adults.  For  this 
reason  much  of  the  early  art  work  in  the 
school  should  come  to  the  pupil  in  con- 
crete form — by  his  making  things  in 
which  the  art  he  is  to  experience  is  in- 
volved. 

Drawing  supervisors  and  manual  train- 
ing supervisors  must  plan  their  work  to- 
gether that  each  line  of  work  works  di- 
rectly for  the  other.  The  needs  of  one 
must  be  directly  and  promptly  supplied 
by  the  other.  Whether  a  drawing  will 
come  out  right,  whether  a  design  is  fit 
for  the  kind  of  material  to  be  used; 
whether  the  artistic  or  simple  decoration 
suits  the  kind  of  model  and  its  size  can 
be  known  only  by  working  it  put  in  ma- 
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terial,  not  simply  making  the  drawing  on 
white  paper.  Manual  training — sewing, 
cooking,  wood  work — furnishes  this  gold- 
en opportunity. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  in  many 
schools  stands  in  the  need  of  a  sharp 
r(^vision.     The  hazv  ideals  of  manv  art 


teachers  need  recasting  in  simple  and 
concrete. form.  Our  instructors  come  to 
their  work  affected  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  studio.  They  have  often  studied 
with  those  who  have  talked  little  of  chil- 
dren and  their  teaching  but  much  of  pic- 
tures and  picture  making. 


LARGER  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERI^TENDENT  AS 

AN  EDUCATOR. 

Louis  H.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  Jasper  County  Schools.  Rensselaer,  Ind. 


In  this  paper  we  shall  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  "Larger  Possibilities  of  the 
County  Superintendent  as  an  Educator'* 
under  the  following  general  heads: 

I.  The  County  Superintendent  Him- 
self. 

II.  Improved  Conditions  Under 
which  the  County  Superintendent  May 
Labor. 

I  believe  that  Indiana  now  has  a  most 
proficient  corps  of  supervisors  of  district 
and  village  schools.  On  this  point  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  of  my  readers  will 
most  heartily  agree  with  me.  And  if  in 
using  the  word  corps  I  should  pronounce 
it  corpse,  as  I  well  remember  of  doing 
when  making  a  speech  when  a  high 
school  lad,  my  offense  would  indeed  be  a 
grievous  one;  for,  my  fellow-workers,  I 
believe  you  are  thoroughly  alive  and 
awake  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  important  office  to  w^hich  you  have 
been  called. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "County  Super- 
intendent Himself  I  desire  to  speak  of 
better  educational  qualifications  for  that 
officer. 

In  point  of  education,  the  county  su- 
perintendent should  stand  above  all 
under  his  supervision.  He  should  be  a 
graduate  of  some  college  or  university. 
.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
simply  have  spent  four  years  in  some  in- 
stitution of  learning,  but  he  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  and  culture 
that  one  would  get  from  four  years  of 
good  earnest  work  in  such  an  institution. 

In  placing  the  test  for  the  applicant 


for  the  appointment  of  county  school  su- 
perintendent I  would  have  him  prove  his 
ability  by  an  examination  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Such  an  examination  should  be  as 
rigid  as  that  now  required  of  an  appli- 
cant for  a  sixty  months'  license. 

If  the  superintendent  is  to  be  an  edu- 
cator, he  must  be  educated. 

We  are  constantly  trying  to  raise  the 
'educational  standard  for  teachers.  Does 
it  not  seem  to  be  a  truth  that  the  stand- 
ard of  his  leader  should  be  elevated? 

All  over  our  State  township  high 
schools  are  being  planted.  The  people 
are  no  longer  satisfied  with  only  the  com- 
mon school  branches.  They  are  demand- 
ing that  the  children  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts shall  have  equal  advantages  and 
opportunities  with  the  children  of  the 
towns  and  cities. 

What  an  absurd  condition  for  the  su- 
pervision of  these  township  high  schools 
to  be  placed  in  charge  of  superintendents 
possessing  education  over  the  common 
school  branches  only. 

He  must  possess  higher  education  if  he 
is  to  meet  the  condition  demanded  and 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  township  high 
school.  Not  only  that,  but  he  will  be 
more  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  grades. 

Then  my  first  point  is  that  greater  pos- 
sibilities will  come  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  his  work  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  be  proficient  educationally. 

My  next  point  is  that  he  must  con- 
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stantly  increase  his  stock  af  knowledge. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  possess  an  edu- 
cation as  above  suggested^  but  he  must 
grow. 

In  education,  as  in  all  other  lines  of 
work,  marked  progress  is  being  made. 
He  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  ad- 
vancement in  education  must  be  a  stu- 
dent. Later  in  this  paper  I  shall  suggest 
how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  county 
superintendent  to  have  more  time  for 
systematic  study.  In  the  township  in- 
stitutes the  county  superintendent  has 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
his  teachers  the  importance  of  broad 
scholarship  if  he  will  do  a  sufficient 
amount  of  study  and  preparation  him^If. 

In  no  calling  or  profession  is  it  so  nec- 
essary to  know  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  great  world 
outsiilo  as  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  educator  must  know  what  is  being 
done  in  the  field  of  business,  of  religion, 
of  politics  and  of  sociology. 

To  his  study  desk  mu«t  come  a  good 
daily  paper,  the  best  magazines,  and  the 
very  latest  and  best  books  bearing  on  the 
work  in  his  own  field  of  activity. 

He  must  read  and  study  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  his  pastor's  sermons  and  to 
teach  his  Bible  class.  He  should  be  com- 
petent to  judge  for  himself  in  the  arena 
of  politics.  He  must  be  interested  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  both  State  and  Na- 
tional. In  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  he  must  know  and  instruct. 

Such  men  and  educators  can  appeal  to 
the  citizenship  of  their  own  county  as 
well  as  to  the  legislatures  of  their  States. 
In  him  the  lawyer,  the  statesman  and  the 
husiness  man  can  place  their  confidence 
and  respect.  Such  an  educator  will  be 
a  power  for  good,  his  desires  will  become 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  educator  must  know  the  past,  and 
to  this  he  must  add  a  mastery  of  the 
present. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject — 

"Improved  Conditions  Under  which 
the  County  Superintendent  May  I^abor.^' 

The  county  superintendent  who  has 
under  him  teachers  who  are  well  qualified 


educationally  will  be  able  to  do  much 
more  for  his  county  than  the  one  who 
must  work  with  teachers  poorly  equipped. 

The  superintendent's  success  depends 
to  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  'success 
of  his  teachers.  It  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  the 
standard  for  teachers  be  placed  and  kept 
as  high  as  possible.  The  superintendent 
of  broad  education  will  demand  teachers 
of  excellent  scholarship. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the  county  su- 
perintendent to  have  to  make  long  and 
tedious  drives  to  schools  in  which  the 
number  of  pupils  is  small.  The  disband- 
ment  of  the  small  school  would  in  a  very 
vital  way  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Larger  possibili* 
ties  are  indeed  in  store  for  the  State  and 
county  superintendents  who  make  an  un- 
tiring effort  in  the  direction  of  consoli- 
dation of  rural  schools. 

The  county  superintendent  will  insist 
that  the  school  term  be  made  longer. 
Nothing  short  of  a  nine  months'  term 
will  suffice. 

The  thoroughly  educated  superintend- 
ent will  be  able  to  convince  his  constitu- 
ency that  he  should  be  relieved  of  much 
of  the  clerical  work  now  required  of  him. 

He  will  be  furnished  a  clerk  to  handle 
the  schoolbooks  or  the  law  be  changed  so 
that  the  same  will  be  sold  through  dealers 
direct,  or,  better  still,  he  will  have  them 
furnished  free  of  cost. 

The  county  superintendent  will  be  able 
to  advance  the  educational  interests  of 
his  county  if  he  is  not  required  to  spend 
long,  tedious  hours  grading  teachers' 
manuscripts.  This  time  can  be  used  in 
the  planning  of  the  work  for  the  teach- 
ers, and  in  his  study,  as  suggested  before 
in  this  paper. 

This  working  can  be  best  done  by  the 
State  department.  Here  the  examina- 
tion is  an  absolute  test  of  scholarship. 

If  the  State  superintendent  could  in 
some  way  supervise  the  work  of  the 
county  superintendents  over  the  State  it 
would  indeed  be  very  helpful. 

.  At  present  that  officer  has  a  very  great 
amount  of  work,  but  if  the  proper  assist- 
ance were  given  him  he  could  do  no  bet- 
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ter  work  than  to  visit  with  the  county 
superintendents  in  the  several  counties. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  State 
department  outline  a  course  of  investiga- 
tion for  the  superintendents  of  the  State. 
By  these  means  the  very  best  work  done 
in  the  State  could  be  known  and  at- 
tempted by  all  the  counties. 

District  meetings  of  the  county  and 
city  superintendents  held  at  stated  times 
and  arranged  so  that  a  systematic  inves- 
tigation and  co-operation  may  be  had 
would  be  a  benefit  to  both  and  result  in 
better  work. 

Larger  possibilities  will  come  to  the 
county  superintendent  who  will  prepare 
papers  and  addresses  of  interest  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  people  in  educational 
gatherings  or  have  them  published  by 
the  press  of  his  county. 

In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  present 
to  the  public  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  when  the  citizenship  is  aroused,  ac- 
tion in  the  right  direction  is  sure  to  fol- 
low. It  is  indiflferenee  rather  than  oppo- 
sition that  retards  our  progress. 

As  before  stated,  the  township  insti- 
tute gives  the  county  superintendent  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  impress  upon  his 
teachers  the  value  of  a  thorough  educa- 
tion. In  order  that  that  influence  may 
be  more  extensive,  the  teachers  should 
be  urged  to  hold,  joint  sessions  as  much  as 
possible.  At  these  meetings  the  county 
superintendent  should  be  the  leader  and 
he  should  make  the  work  interesting  and 
profitable  to  all  present. 

The  county  superintendent  should  be 
appointed  by  competent  authority  and  on 
account  of  fitness  only. 

In  addition  to  the  township  trustees, 
I  think  the  presidents  of  the  town  and 
city  school  boards  should  be  members  of 
this  appointing  body. 

If  1;his  were  done  it  would  be  the 
means  of  placing  men  out  of  high  schools 
into  the  position  of  county  superintend- 
ent, and  often  the  county  superintendent 


would  be  promoted  into  the  city  schodls. 
I  believe  that  this  stimulation  would  be 
beneficial  in  many  ways. 

Too  many  county  superintendents, 
when  their  term  of  office  is  finished, 
leave  the  school  work  entirely.  '  This  is 
true  because  their  experience  in  the  office 
has  fitted  them  for  business  rather  than 
further  school  work. 

The  occupant  of  the  office  will  be  a 
better  educator  if  he  is  invited  to  the 
same  through  the  infiuence  of  a  good  and 
reasonable  salary. 

He  should  not,  as  now,  be  compelled 
to  work  on  a  per  diem,  subject  to  the 
whims  of  some  overeconomical  county 
council. 

The  office  is  of  such  importance  that 
the  entire  time,  of  the  superintendent 
should  be  devoted  to  its  work. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
larger    possibilities    will    come    to    the 
county  superintendent  as  an  educator  if: 
He  possesses  a  thorough  education; 
He  continues  to  grow; 
He  brings  about  improved  conditions 
in  the  way  of — 

Better  qualified  teachers; 
Consolidation  of  schools; 
Longer  school  terms; 
Relief   from   clerical   work,   on  ac^- 
count  of  text-books  and  grading 
teachers'  manuscripts; 
More  assistance  from  the  State  de- 
partment; 
District  meeting  of  county  and  city 

superintendents; 
More   contact  with  the  people,  by 
educational  addresses,  by  the  use 
of  the  public  press; 
Holding  and  attending  joint  town- 
ship institutes; 
Appointment  by  competent  author- 
ity and  on  account  of  fitness  only; 
When  he  shall  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  and  be  paid  a  reason- 
able salary  for  the  same. 
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PERIODS  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

R.  B.  Smith,  Superintkndent  of  Schools,  Ripley,  Ohio. 


VITAL    QUESTIONS. 

The  three  vital  questions  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  earnest  student 
and  teacher  of  history  are:  What  is  his- 
tory? What  should  be  taught  as  history? 
and,  How  shall  history  be  studied?  To 
the  first,  as  many  different  answers  may 
be  given  as  there  are  different  stand- 
points of  interest. 

POLITICAL  STANDPOINT. 

To  the  politician,  the  sine  qua  non  of 
history  is  the  political  platforms  of  the 
parties  which  at  stated  periods  have  ex- 
ploited various  political  issues.  There  is 
some  truth  in  this  view,  and  more  than 
at  first  may  appear. 

BOCIOLOOICAL   STANDPOINT. 

To  the  sociologist,  that  only  is  real  his- 
tory which  deals  with  successive  states  of 
society  and  the  developmental  forces 
which  at  different  periods  have  been 
paramount  in  social  evolution.  In  this 
view  there  is  much  truth.  It  becfomes 
more  evident  as  we  formulate  a  definition 
of  history. 

STATESMAN'S   STANDPOINT. 

To  the  statesman  and  jurist,  that  only 
is  true  history  which  haa  found  expres- 
sion in  the  great  state  papers  and  in  the 
public  or  constitutional  law.  This  view 
is  still  nearer  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth. 

BIOORAPHIOAL   STANDPOINT. 

To  the  lovers  of  biography,  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  won  rani  and  distinc- 
tion make  up  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is 
valuable.  In  this  view  there  is  much 
truth.  Here  one  lives  for  the  time  the 
life  of  his  hero  and  feels  the  presence 
of  a  great  personality.  From  the  pages 
of  biography  great  souls  speak  in  words 
that  can  not  be  mistaken.  Biography  is 
vitalized  history. 


ECONOMIST'S  STANDPOINT. 

To  the  political  economist,  that  is  his- 
tory which  deals  with  resources  and 
methods  of  production,  with  material 
wealth  and  property;  in  short,  history,  to 
him,  is  the  record  of  industrial  growth. 

DEVITALIZED  HISTORY. 

To  these  views  may  be  added  that  of  a 
smaller  class  who  find  especial  delight  in 
historical  literature — ^the  historical  novel. 
To  the  teacher  who  must  meet  the  rigid 
catch-question,  the  essential  thing  is  too 
often  a  lon^  list  of  events  and  dates,  ar- 
ranged chronologically  that  they  may 
serve  in  a  time  of  need.  This  may  be 
called  devitalized  history. 

THREE-FOLD  VIEW. 

Where  then  lies  the  truth,  and  what  is 
history?  Is  there  not  a  main  stream  to 
which  every  other  is  only  tributary?  In 
every  organized  political  system  there  is 
a  three-fold  view  to  be  taken.  First,  the  - 
social  conditions  and  the  relations  of  the 
people.  Second,  the  political  science  or 
theory  based  upon  these  conditions  and 
relations.  Third,  the  public  or  constitu- 
tional law.  These  can  not  be  separated. 
To  attempt  to  consider  one  without  due 
consideration  of  the  others  destroys  the 
whole  and  leaves  but  a  phantom.  A 
given  social  condition  begets  a  political 
science;  political  science  evolves  a  consti- 
tutional law  which  must  harmonize  with 
the  social  conditions  and  relations  it  is 
designed  to  regulate.  Whenever  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  people  change  to  any 
marked  degree,  the  political  science  as 
surely  changes  and  the  fuidamental  law 
must  be  amended;  otherwise,  revolution 
is  inevitable.  The  revolution  may  not 
be  convulsive.  In  fact,  it  may  be  as  quiet 
and  noiseless  as  the  change  of  seasons. 
It  may  be  brought  about  without  any  dis- 
turbance to  the  masses  or  their  material 
interests,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  revolu- 
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tion.  Or,  it  may  be  an  uprising  of  the 
masses  against  the  form  of  government, 
and  a  complete  reorganization  under  a 
new  form.  Of  this  character  were  those 
revolutions  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

With  this  three-fold  view  before  us,  it 
is  easier  to  evolve  a  plan  of  study,  for 
we  can  now  formulate  a  definition  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope  and  definite  in  its 
application;  a  definition  by  which  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  many  events  may  be 
intelligently  determined,  and  a  new 
meaning  given  to  some  which  before 
seemed  but  a  panorama  of  disconnected 
facts.  To  the  student  who  has  probed 
through  all  public  law  and  political  the- 
ory to  the  social  conditions  of  the  people 
such  events  at  once  become  connected 
with  history  when  the  depths  of  social 
life  have  been  sounded. 

DEFINITION  OP  HISTOEY. 

'^History  is  a  succession  of  states  of 
society  and  a  record  of  great  names" 
(Sloane).  In  this  definition  the  sociolo- 
gist and  lover  of  biography  finds  much 
that  is  comforting.  One  need  proceed  far 
to  realize  that  social  conditions  have  all 
to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  historical 
data,  and  writers  of  modem  text-books, 
if  I  judge  aright,  are  giving  this  matter 
more  attention.  This  feature  in  some  re- 
cent works  upon  United  States  history 
can  not  be  too  highly  emphasized.  Many 
modem  courses  of  study  recognize  this 
feature  of  historical  study  by  courses  of 
reading  under  supervision  of  competent 
teachers.  When  pupil  and  teacher  fully 
realize  that  every  event  worthy  of  record 
is  but  the  indication  on  the  dial-plate 
of  some  movement  in  the  social  mechan- 
ism, the  study  of  history  assumes  new 
interest.  It  is  no  longer  the  record  of 
a  dead  past,  but  of  a  living  organized 
past,  differing  from  the  present  only  as 
social  conditions  have  changed.  It  is  the 
message  of  the  past  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  conditions  of  the  past,  but  none  the 
less  helpful  in  the  present. 

Social  conditions,  political  theory,  and 
constitutional  law  must  harmonize  per- 


fectly if  the  course  of  national  life  is  to 
run  smoothly.  In  fact,  however,  we  sel- 
dom see  absolute  harmony,  and  "it  is  the 
prime  problem  of  political  and  legal 
progress  to  work  out  this  result"  (Bur- 
gess). This  lack  of  absolute  harmony 
must  always  exist  in  some  degree  in  any 
nation  of  wide  domain.  It  has  always 
existed  in  the  United  States;  The  social 
conditions  of  the  East  differ  from  those 
of  the  West,  those  of  the  North  from 
those  of  the  South.  The  beginning  of 
our  national  life  and  the  decades  imme- 
diately following  furnish  a  striking  illus- 
tration. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The  political  theory  upon  which  the 
constitution  was  founded  was  English 
and  recognized  the  existing  social  condi- 
tions; hence  its  fundamental  principle 
from  the  first  was  compromise.  The  dif- 
ferent conditions  existing  in  the  States 
must  be  duly  considered  in  the  funda- 
mental law  and  the  greatest  good  sectired 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  We, 
therefore,  find  at  the  very  outset  three 
great  compromises.  The  political  theory, 
in  a  degree,  harmonized  with  social  con- 
ditions on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  con- 
stitution on  the  other.  The  theory  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  French. 
Its  prime  postulate  was  "the  equality  of 
all  men/^  Such  a  theory,  while  pleasing 
to  the  colonists  on  the  eve  of  revolution, 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  social  condi- 
tions in  any  one  colony.  The  institution 
of  slavery  and  the  theory  of  equality  were 
incompatible;  hence  the  constitution  of 
1787  failed  to  enact  its  prime  declaration 
into  positive  law.  The  man  who  advo- 
cated it  later  became  President  and  his 
party  came  into  power,  but  their  actions 
were  not  in  accord  with  their  theory. 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  saw  the  fal- 
lacy, and  this  change  of  mind  explains 
many  things  which  at  first  may  seem  in- 
consistent, but  upon  fuller  consideration 
show  them  to  have  been  statesmen  who 
could  see  and  do  the  right.  "The  most 
theoretical  men  are  sometimes  prac- 
tical" (Sparks). 
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RESULTS  OP  WESTERN  SETTLEMENT. 

It  was  left  to  later  times  to  create 
social  conditions  consistent  with  their 
poUtical  theory,  and  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  party  to  open  the  way.  As 
the  great  West  was  opened  to  settle- 
ment, there  soon  arose  a  condition  where 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  un- 
known, and  here  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  could  such  doctrine  be  consist- 
ently advocated.  Here,  too,  the  distinc- 
tion of  rich  and  poor,  of  cultured  and 
illiterate  was  unknown.  Out  of  such  a 
condition  of  society  arose  that  self- 
rehant  democracy  which  about  1820  be- 
gan to  make  itself  felt  in  modifying  the 
conservative  principles  of  the  East  and 
South.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
national  life,  all  men  were  at  least  polit- 
ically equal. 

CAUSE  OF  REBELLION. 

Again,  it  waa  the  striking  difference  of 
social  conditions  between  the  North  and 
South  that  gave  rise  to  those  disturbances 
in  national  affairs  which  began  with  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  ended  with  the 
Civil  War.  The  compromises  of  the  con- 
stitution had  proved  inefficient.  The  dif- 
ference here  was  far  greater  than  exists 


today  between  many  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  Word.  It  was  impossible  longer 
to  stay  the  tide  of  conflict;  one  section 
or  the  other  must  yield  if  the  two  were 
to  dwell  together  under  one  constitution. 
A  constitution  that  fairly  expressed  the 
political  theory  of  the  North  wag  intoler- 
able to  the  proud  barons  of  the  South; 
while  a  constitution  in  accord  with  the 
States'  rights  theory  of  the  South  was 
equally  offensive  to  the  northern  atid 
western  advocates  of  strong  central  gov- 
ernment. The  inevitable  conflict  was 
hastened  by  the  admission  of  new  west- 
ern States.  Here,  where  there  was  no 
distinction  of  rank,  the  opposition  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  to  the  doctrine 
of  States*  rights  was  the  most  bitter. 
The  student  of  history  must  seek  the 
cause  of  rebellion  in  the  difference  of 
social  institutions  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. If  one  would  understand  clearly 
every  issue,  as  the  tariff,  national  bank, 
internal  improvements,  etc.,  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  statesmen  between 
1820  and  18G0,  he  must  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  two  civilizations  that 
grew  up  side  by  side  under  one  constitu- 
tion. The  question  at  last  resolves  itself 
into  a  difference  of  social  life  and  a  con- 
sequent difference  of  interest. 
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THB  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

Charles  A.  Prosser,  Superintendent 
New  Albany  Schools. 

Every  wide-awake  and  ambitious 
teacher  should  be  a  student  of  sociology. 
There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
this  dictum  is  true: 

1.  Primarily,  because  the  teacher  is 
a  ''true  builder  of  society."  As  such,  he 
is  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  sociolo- 
gist and  must  be  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
forces  that  make  for  the  "social  better- 
ment of  man." 

2.  Secondly,  because   the   teacher   is 


the  student  of  scientific  thought.  He 
must  become  familiar  with  'sociology  as  a 
branch  of  human  knowledge — one  of  the 
living  sciences. 

3.  Finally,  because  the  teacher  is  a 
student  of  human  life.  He  must  enter 
into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  less  for- 
tunate and  defective  classes  as  well  as 
the  normal  and  more  happily  nlaced.  In 
the  former,  human  nature  has  its  freest 
and  mo!?t  unhampered  play,  and  the 
teacher  as  a  sympathetic  student  of  hu- 
manity has  the  best  opportunity  of  se- 
curing Jirst-hand  knowledge  of  character 
in  all  its  varying  phases. 
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No  book  yet  adopted  by  the  Indiana 
State  Reading  Circle  presents  such  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  intelligent 
study  of  sociological  problems  as  does  the 
New  Harmony  Movement.  This  firm 
conviction  is  based  upon  an  actual  ex- 
perience of  two  months  in  the  use  of 
the  book  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  so- 
ciological problems  in  a  city  school  sys- 
tem. This  article  is  devoted  entirely  to 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  successive 
lessons  actually  used  in  a  successful  class. 
It  is  believed  that  the  work  will  furnish 
an  excellent  outline  for  similar  work  on 
the  part  of  city  teachers'  institutes,  prin- 
cipals^ classes,  teachers^  clubs,  county  and 
township  institutes.  The  outlines  given 
below  cover  the  first  half  of  the  New 
Harmony  Movement.  The  February 
number  of  this  journal  will  offer  the 
outlines  and  bibliographv  upon  the  last 
half  of  the  book. 

The  questions  below  are  based  upon 
the  Introduction  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris 
and  Chapter  I  of  The  New  Harmony 
Movement. 

THE  FIRST  LESSON. 

1.  Kead  the  Introduction  to  the  book 
by  Dr.  Harris  and  Chapter  I.  Teachers 
having  "Stories  of  Indiana'^  by  Maurice 
Thompson  will  find  in  it  a  very  graphic 
and  helpful  yet  short  account  of  the 
New  Harmony  venture. 

2.  Into  what  three  classes  of  "archi- 
tects of  society"  does  Parke  Godwin 
divide  social  reformers?    (See  page  2.) 

3.  In  which  of  these  three  classes 
would  vou  place  Bellamy^s  "Looking 
Backward?''  Whv?  Lord  Bacon's  "At- 
lantis"?   Why? 

4.  Why  were  the  Rappites  and  Shak- 
ers called  practical  architects? 

5.  Why  would  you  term  Owen  and 
Fourier    theoretico-practical    architects? 

6.  Collectively  these  three  classes  of 
architects  represent  the  tyipe  of  social  re- 
former who  seeks  the  betterment  of  the 
race  outside  the  established  social  order 
and  by  the  overthrow  or  misuse  of  its 
cardinal  institutions,  family,  civil  society, 
state,  or  church.  To  these  three  classes 
of  architects  working  for  social  better- 


ment, a  fourth  class  may  well  be  added 
and  called  "The  True  Builders  of  Soci- 
ety." This  fourth  class  recognizing  the 
naturalness  and  inevitableness  of  our  so- 
cial organization  are  working  within  and 
not  against  it,  each  in  his  niche  in  the 
great  wall  of  life  for  human  betterment. 
Name  all  the  agencies  that  you  can  think 
of  that  are  "The  True  Builders  of  Soci- 
ety." 

7.  Show  that  the  schools  are  a  phase 
of  the  struggle  for  social  betterment — 
are  "True  Builders  of  Spciety." 

8.  In  which  of  the  four  classes  of 
architects  would  you  place  the  following: 
Brook  Farm,  the  Salvation  Army,  The 
Indiana  Reformatory,  the  Bricklayers' 
Union? 

9.  New  Harmony  was  the  site  or 
scene  of  how  many  and  what  commun- 
istic experiments?  To  what  class  or 
classes  of  social  architects  did  these  be- 
long? 

10.  Note  the  important  contributions 
that  the  New  Harmony  communisms 
have  made: 

(a)  To  education. 

(b)  To  science. 

(c)  To  woman's  rights. 

(d)  To  the  abolition  of  slavery 

(e)  To  prohibition. 

(f)  To  the  public  library  movement. 

(g)  To  co-operation, 
(h)     To  religious  liberty, 
(i)     To  sociology. 

(See  pages  3,  4,  5,  6.) 

11.  What  are  the  four  great  institu- 
tions of  civilization? 

12.  Name  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  offer  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality,  placing  the  insti- 
tution affording  the  least  emancipation 
first. 

13.  Why  does  the  family  offer  less 
than  civil  society  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individuality? 

14.  Why  does  civil  society  offer  less 
than  the  state  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  individuality? 

15.  Why  is  the  church  the  institution 
that  offers  the  highest  emancipation — ^the 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  individuality? 
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16.  Are  all  four  of  these  institutions 
necessary  to  progress  in  civilization? 
(See  pages  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Intro- 
duction.) 

17.  Could  there  be  individual  or 
racial  progress  without  the  family? 
Why? 

18.  Could  there  be  individual  or 
racial  progress  without  civil  society? 
Why? 

19.  Could  there  be  individual  or 
racial  progress  worth  mentioning  with- 
out the  state?    Why?   • 

20.  Could  there  be  individual  or 
racial  progress  without  religion  and  the 
church? 

21.  Show  that  for  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  for  all  others  similarly  situated  there 
was  neither  true  freedom  nor  hope  for 
progress. 

22.  Get  a  good  encyclopedia  or  dic- 
tionary explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  communism. 

23.  What  two  of  the  four  great  insti- 
tutions of  civilization  did  the  Rappite 
community  abolish? 

24.  Which  one  of  these  four  great  in- 
stitutions became  paramount  in  the  Rap- 
pite community? 

25.  What  three  of  the  four  great  in- 
stitutions of  civilization  did  the  Owenite 
community  abolish  at  New  Harmony? 

26.  What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of 
both  these  communistic  societies? 

27.  What  lesson  does  Dr.  Harris  draw 
from  their  fate?    See  page  X. 

28.  Communism  is  a  form  of  society 
where  the  fruits  of  the  toil  of  all  laborers 
are  placed  in  one  common  store-house, 
where  each  is  rewarded  according  to  his 
needs  and  all  property  is  held  in  com- 
mon. Show  that  such  a  social  scheme 
must  necessarily  suppress  individual  in- 
itiative.   See  page  X  of  the  Introduction. 

29.  Show  that  communism  and  public 
free  schools  like  those  the  Owens  main- 
tained at  New  Harmony  side  by  side  with 
their  communistic  experiments  are  in- 
compatible and  antagonistic'  institutions. 
See  page  XI  of  Introduction. 

30.  Does  Dr.  Harris  favor  or  oppose 
socialistic    and     communistic     schemes? 


Does  he  regard  the  established  social  or- 
der as  fixed  or  soon  to  give  way  to  some 
other? 

The-  questions  below  are  based  upon 
Chapters  II,  III  and  ly. 

THE  SECOND  LESSON— THE  RAPPITES. 

1.  Where  did  the  Rappites  originate? 

2.  What  caused  their*  immigration  to 
America? 

3.  Note  the  resemblance  between  Pu- 
ritanism and  Pietism. 

4.  Show  that  the  Rappites  are  the 
German  prototype  of  the  early  settlers  at 
Plymouth  Rock. 

5.  The  religionists  in  England  who 
dissented  from  the  established  church 
were  divided  into:  (1)  Puritans,  who 
remained  within  it  and  sought  to  purify 
it  from  within;  and  (2)  Separatists,  who 
withdrew  from  it  and  sought  to  found  a 
new  church  and  creed.  Which  of  these 
two-  classes  of  dissenters  do  Michael 
Ilahn  and  his  followers  resemble?  Which 
of  the  two  do  the  Rappites  resemble? 

6.  Religious  views  of  the  Rappites: 

(a)  As  to  celibacy.  (Look  up  the 
passages  of  Scripture  quoted  by  Rapp  in 
support  of  this  doctrine.     See  page  10.) 

(b)  As  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ. 

(c)  As  to  the  community  of  goods 
(See  bottom  of  page  10.) 

(d)  As  to  conduct.    (See  top  of  page 

(e)  As  to  eternal  punishment. 

7.  The  communistic  agreement: 

(a)  As  to  the  surrender  of  property 
and  labor  to  the  community  by  each 
member.  (Agreement  No.  1  at  top  of 
page  12.) 

(b)  As  to  what  the  community  should 
do  for  each  member  of  the  community  in 
return.  (Agreement  Xo.  2  at  top  of  page 
12.) 

8.  Note  that  early  in  their  history  the 
property  of  the  Rappites  was  made  truly 
communal  by  a  provision  that  a  with- 
drawing member  should  not  be  permitted 
to  take  any  property  with  him.  (See 
page  12.) 

9.  Note  briefly  the  coming  of  the 
Rappites  to  America,  their  first  settle- 
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ment,  immediate  financial  success,  cause 
of  removal,  appearance  at  New  Har- 
mony. 

id.  How  do  you  account  for  the  re- 
markable prosperity  of  the  Rappites  on 
the  Wabash? 

11.  How  do  you  account  for  the  won- 
derful authority  acquired  by  George 
Rapp? 

12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  George 
Rapp  as  a  man?  Was  he  sincere  or  hypo- 
critical, a  fanatic  or  a  shrewd  leader  and 
business  man? 

13.  Note  again  in  the  Introduction 
the  four  cardinal  institutions  of  civiliza- 
tion. Which  of  these  did  the  Rappites 
abolish  and  which  did  they  unduly  ex- 
aggerate? 

14.  What  were  the  causes  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Rappites  from  Harmony  to 
Pennsylvania?    (See  pages  27-31.) 

15.  Note  that  the  Rappite  commun- 
ism at  Harmony  paved  the  way  for  the 
Owen  settlement. 

16.  Where  did  the  Rappites  relocate 
in  Pennsylvania? 

17.  ^V^ly  was  Count  de  Leon  able  to 
cause  a  secession  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Rappites?  What  was  the  fate  of  the 
community  established  by  the  secession- 
ists? 

18.  Note  the  later  history  of  the  Rap- 
pites; the  death  of  George  Rapp;  finan- 
cial difficulties;  the  ascendency,  of  John 
Duss;  the  dissolution  of  the  communistic 
organization;  and  disposal  made  of  the 
property. 

W.  Would  you  call  the  Rappite  set- 
tlement a  successful  communism?    Why? 

20.  Discuss  the  success  of  the  Rappite 
communistic  venture  from  the  following 
standpoints: 

(a)  Was  it  temporary  or  permanent? 

(b)  Was  it  sordid  or  spiritual? 

21.  What  practice  within  the  Rappite 
commune  made  the  permanency  of  the 
venture  impossible?     Why? 

22.  What  advantages  did  the  Rap- 
pites derive  from  their  communistic  life? 

23.  What  objections  or  disadvantages 
do  you  find  in  the  life  the  Rappites  led 
at  Harmony? 

24.  How  did  the  labyrinth  of  vines 
and   shrubs   erected   by   Fred.   Rapp   at 


Harmony  serve  as  a  type  of  the  life  of 
the  Rappites  and  an  object  lesson  to 
them? 

25.  On  the  whole,  did  the  Rappites 
gain  or  lose  by  their  migration  from 
Wurtemberg? 

26.  Which  would  you  rather  be — a 
peasant  at  Wurtemberg  or  a  Rappite  at 
Harmony?    Why? 

27.  Which  would  you  rather  be — a 
settler  on  the  Wabash  battling  alone 
against  the  Wilderness  or  a  member  of 
the  Rappite  community?     Why? 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Rap- 
pite method  of  making  human  character? 
Why? 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Rap- 
pite method  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
social  problem?  As  an  attempt  to  hasten 
progress  and  the  millennium?    Why? 

30.  To  what  class  of  architects  do  the 
Rappites  belong?  Why  have  the  Rap- 
pites been  the  most  important  sect  with- 
in this  class  of  architects? 

31.  What  valuable  lessons  did  the 
Rappite  communistic"  venture  teach? 
(Pages  37,  38.) 

32.  Account  in  as  many  ways  as  you 
can  for  the  extraordinary  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  Rappites.    (Pages  38,  39,  40.) 

33.  Would  the  step  taken  by  the  Rap- 
pites solve  the  social  and  labor  problem       , 
for   the   nation   if   universally   adopted?       | 
Why? 

34.  Why  have  most  communists  been 
antagonistic  to  the  family  as  we  know  it? 
(Pages  41,  42.) 

35.  Why  have  communistic  societies 
having  a  religious  basis  been  most  suc- 
cessful? 

3G.  Read  the  statement  of  Dr.  Harris 
(page  X)  with  reference  to  the  lesson 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Rappite  and  Owen- 
ite  experiment.  Do  you  find  this  true  in 
the  case  of  the  Rappites? 

37.  A  review  of  any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing sociological  books:  Plato's  Re- 
public, Moore^s  .  Utopia,  Harrington's 
Oceana,  Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun, 
Bacon's  Atlantis,  Bellamy's  Looking 
Backward.  By  members  of  the  class  or 
institute.  (Most  of  the  above  are  to  be 
found  in  a  small  book  called  Ideal  Corn- 
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monwealthp,  by  Henry  Morley,  published 
by  Koutledge,  London  and  New  York, 
price  50e.) 

THE  THIRD   LESSON. 

These  questions  are  based  upon  Chap- 
ter V  and  pages  210-232. 

1.  Review  Dr.  Harris'  four  cardinal 
institutions  of  civilization.  (See  Intro- 
duction, pages  V  to  X  inclusive.) 

2.  Which  of  these  institutions  did  the 
Kappites  ignore  and  which  unduly  exag- 
gerate? 

3.  Read  again  on  page  X  of  the  In- 
troduction the  great  lesson  that  Harris 
drew  from  the  Rappite  experiment. 

4.  Review  the  four  classes  of  social 
architects  and  arrange  in  these  four 
classes  the  following  reformers:  Moore, 
Jane  x\(lclaras,  George  Rapp,  Bellamy, 
Fourier,  Harrington,  Martin  Luther, 
Robert  Owen,  General  Booth,  Cabet,  the 
Zoarites,  Campanella,  the  Shakers. 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  Shakers  and 
the  Rappites.  By  some  member  of  class 
or  institute.  (See  Xordhoff's  Commun- 
istic Societies,  published  by  Harper 
Bros.,  price  $4.00.) 

6.  A  comparison  of  the  Zoarites  and 
the  Rappites.  By  some  member  of  the 
class  or  institute. 

7.  An  exposition  or  review  of 
'^Hearts'  Haven" — a  story  of  the  Rap- 
pites at  Harmony  whose  plot  and  main 
incident  grow  out  of  the  practice  of  cel- 
ibacy there.  *  (This  novel  is  by  Katharine 
Evans  Blake,  an  Indiana  writer,  and  has 
been  recently  published  by  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  price  $1.50.) 

8.  How  did  the  invention  of  machin- 
ery bring  about  industrial  revolution  in 
England  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century?    (See  page  44.) 

9.  Describe  that  revolution. 

10.  What  was  the  social  effect  of  this 
industrial  revolution;  i.  e.,  the  effect 
upon  the  health,  the  independence,  the 
intelligence,  the  morals  of  the  English 
working  classes? 

11.  What  two  great  political  revolu- 
tions were  contemporary  with  this  indus- 
trial revolution?    (See  page  45.) 

12.  What  great  political  ideas  did 
these  two  revolutions  establish? 


13.  What  effect  did  these  political 
revolutions  have  upon  the  thoughts  of 
the  English  working  classes?  (See  page 
53.) 

14.  Xote  Sidney  Webb's  description 
of  English  society  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    (See  page  46.) 

15.  Xote  Robert  Owen's  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, rapid  rise,  marriage,  his 
coming  to  Xew  Lanark. 

16.  Robert  Owen's  efforts  in  behalf  ot 
his  workmen  at  Xew  Lanark  were  early 
social  settlement  work. 

17.  What  methods  did  he  use  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives? 

18.  Describe  the  reforms  he  institut- 
ed at  Xew  I^nark.  Compare  them  with 
the  aims  of  social  settlement  work  today. 

19.  At  Xew  Lanark,  was  Robert 
Owen  an  architect  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  class?    Why? 

20.  What  forced  him  out  of  the  Xew 
Lanark  mills? 

21.  How  does  Robert  Owen  compare 
with  onr  modern  dav  manufacturer? 
Why? 

22.  Read  the  commentary  upon  his 
work  at  Xevr  Ijanark  as  given  on  page 
52. 

The  questions  given  below  are  ba«ed 
uyjon  pages  210  to  233,  inclusive,  of 
Chapter  XX  of  the  Educational  Experi- 
ment. It  was  thought  best  to  take  up 
Owen's  work  as  an  educational  reformer 
at  Xew  Lanark  at  the  same  time  that 
the  social  settlement  work  of  which  his 
educational  efforts  formed  the  proudest 
part  was  being  considered  by  the  class. 

1.  What  three  forces  or  influences 
mold  or  form  the  characters  of  men? 
(Page  210.) 

2.  Which  of  these  three  forces  does 
Robert  Owen  make  paramount  in  the 
shaping  of  character,  so  much  so  as  to 
practically  eliminate  the  other  two 
forces? 

3.  Do  vou  agree  or  disagree  with 
Owen?    Why? 

4.  What  two  great  agencies  mav  the 
social  reformer  invoke,  and  which  did 
Owen  espouse  and  which  ignore?    Why? 

o.  What  four  phases  of  man's  en- 
vironment did  Owen  seek  to  better? 
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6.  Describe  the  organization  of  the 
New  Lanark  schools.     (Pages  213,  214.) 

7.  Where  and  how  did  Owen  come  in 
contact  with  the  educational  ideas  of 
Pestalozzi  ? 

8.  Who  was  Pestalozzi?  What  great 
educational  ideas  or  reforms  did  he  intro- 
duce? (See  pages  225  and  2oi5,  257.) 
Teachers  having  Quick's  "^Educational 
Reformers''  in  their  private  libraries 
will  find  in  it  a  splendid  article  on  Posta- 
lozzianism. 

9.  Give  the  five  different  features  of 
Owen's  infant  school  at  Xew  Lanark  that 
made  it  the  forerunner  of  Froebel's  Kin- 
dergarten. 

10.  What  is  your  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  'benevolent  superintend- 
ence'*? 

11.  What  three  activities  of  the 
teacher  constitute  "benevolent  superin- 
tendence"? 

12.  Give  some  things  that  are  not 
"benevolent  superintendence.'* 

13.  Study  Morf's  twelve  postulates  of 
Pestalozzianism  on  page  226  and  be  pre- 
pared to  explain  them  in  the  class,  and, 
if  you  are  a  teacher,  to  illustrate  them  by 
school  work. 

14.  Which  one  of  these  postulates  did 
Owen  not  espouse?    Why? 

15.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ious instruction? 

16.  What  is  the  great  obstacle  to  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  country? 

17.  Upon  what  two  institutions  does 
Dr.  Butler  think  the  responsibility  for 
the  religious  training  of  the  children  in 
this  country  must  be  placed? 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  how 
far  and  in  what  ways  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  are  to  bestow  moral  and 
religious  training? 

19.  Study  the  principles  of  school 
government  and  moral  training  at  New 
Lanark  and  be  prepared  to  explain. 
(Pages  229,  230.) 

20.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
these  principles? 

21.  What  would  Robert  Owen  and 
Pestalozzi  think  of  "meritvS  and  demer- 
its?"   What  do  vou  think? 


22.  Read  the  difficulties  confronting^ 
the  New  Lanark  schools.  (Page  231.) 
Do  we  still  have  them? 

23.  How  did  Owen  and  William  Mac- 
lure  come  to  meet? 

THE  FOURTH    LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  pages  53-62,  inclusive,  of  the  New 
Harmony  Movement. 

1.  A  history  and  exposition  of  the 
social  settlement  and  factory  reform 
work  carried  on  by  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  and  a  comparison  of 
it  with  the  same  work  by  Robert  Owen 
at  Xew  Lanark — by  some  member  of  the 
institute  or  class. 

2.  A  history  and  exposition  of  the 
social  settlement  work  of  Jaae  Addams 
and  her  associates  at  Hull  House — by 
some  member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

3.  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany's social  settlement  work  is  largely 
"the  gift  without  the  giver;"  that  of  Rob- 
ert Owen  at  New  Lanark  and  of  Jane 
Addams  at  Hull  House  is  "the  gift  with 
the  giver."    Which  is  best?    Why? 

Questions  on  Chapter  VI: 

4.  State  the  indictment  that  Robert 
Owen  brought  against  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  cotton  manufacturers  in  Eng 
land. 

5.  What  did  Owen  declare  his  own 
attitude  to  be  on  the  question  of  national 
prosperity  vs.  individual  oppression  and 
degradation  ? 

6.  Apply  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Owen  as  given  in  the  last  sentence  at 
the  bottom  of  page  54  and  the  top  of 
page  55  to  such  American  industrial 
problems  as  the  following:  High  speed 
on  railways;  safety  couplers  and  other  de- 
vices on  railways;  the  anthracite  coal 
troubles  in  Pennsylvania;  child  labor  in 
the  South;  compulsory  educfation. 

7.  Robert  Owen  was  probably  the 
first  great  advocate  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Give  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  he  urged  upon  pariiament. 

8.  Compare  its  provisions  with  our 
Indiana  law  with  respect  to  both  compul- 
sorv  education  and  child  labor. 

9.  What  was  the  fate  of  Owen's  bill? 
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10.  A  history  and  exposition  of  the 
Juyenile  Court  and  Probation  OflScer  sys- 
tem as  a  phase  of  the  struggle  for  social 
betterment — ^by  some  member  of  the 
<jlass  or  institute. 

11.  Suppose  that  a  judge  refuses  to 
enforce  the  truancy  law  because  of  the 

"-cost  to  the  county  arising  from  the  trial 
and  incarceration  at  a  reform  school  of 
the  offender.  Show  that  his  policy  is  the 
most  expensive  because  of  its  ultimate 
lesults. 

12.  The  origin,  history,  methods  and 
achievements  of  the  George  Junior  Ee- 
public — ^by  some  member  of  the  class  or 
institute.  (Prof.  Ernest  Holland,  of  In- 
diana University,  can  supply  valuable^in- 
formation  upon  this  subject.  Full  infor- 
mation can  be  secured  by  writing  Colonel 
Oeorge,  care  George  Junior  Eepublic, 
Freeville,  N.  Y.) 

13.  What  unique  method  of  publicity 
did  Owen  employ  in  his  cfampaign  of  edu- 
cating the  English  people  concerning 
his  proposed  compulsory  education  bill? 
See  top  of  page  56. 

14.  Owen  secured  the  enaoiraent  of 
the  first  legislation  embodying  the  princi- 
ple of  governmental  interference  in  in- 
ternal trade  relations. 

15.  Show  that  the  same  principle  of 
governmental  interference  is  recognized 
and  applied  in  this  country  in  the  follow- 
ing eases:  Compulsory  education,  fac- 
tory inspection,  pure  food  laws,  laws  com- 
pelling safety  devices  on  railroads;  week- 
ly payment  acts,  prohibition  of  the 
''pluck-me  stores,'^  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law,  and  proposed  railroad-rate 
legislation. 

16.  By  what  foolish  act  did  Owen 
aKenate  the  support  of  the  better  element 
in  England  from  his  scheme  of  reform? 

,  17.  Eelate  the  circumstances  leading 
up  to  the  purchase  of  "Harmonie"  by 
Owen. 

18.  A  discussion  of  English  and 
American  factory  legislation — by  some 
member  of  the  institute  or  class. 

Questions  on  Chapter  VII: 

19.  Note  Bobert  Owen^s  criticism  of 
the  present  social  order — its  laws  and 
customs,  etc.,  as  given  on  pages  59,  60, 
62,  63,  64,  65,  68. 

>-B.  J. 


20.  The  following  analysis  of  Owen's 
declaration  respecting  human  nature  and 
human  responsibility  as  given  on  pages 
60,  61  and  62  is  submitted  as  an  aid  in 
studying  the  same.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  his  language  is  changed  ma- 
terially: 

(a)  No  man  has  any  control  over  the 
formation  of  his  own  character. 

la.  His  nature  or  potential  character 
at  birth  is  determined  by  heredity — ^by  a 
power  unknown  to  the  individual  and 
consequently  without  his  consent. 

lb.  Man  at  birth  is  endowed  with  ani- 
mal tendencies,  intellectual  faculties  and 
moral  qualities.  This  is  the  heritage  of 
heredity. 

2b.  Heredity  has  united  these  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  each  individual  at 
birth. 

3b.  This  diversity  in  the  proportion 
of  potential  animalism,  intellectuality  and 
morality  at  birth  constitutes  the  diflEer- 
ence  between  individuals  at  the  outset  of 
Ufe. 

2a.  No  man  is  able  to  choose  his  en- 
vironment— to  decide  the  time  or  place 
of  his  birth,  his  circumstances  or  his 
training  in  childhood. 

lb.  His  original  or  natal  nature  or 
potential  character,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  constantly  acted  upon  in  child- 
hood and  throughout  life  by  an  all-pow- 
erful  shaping  agency  called  environment. 

Ic.  In  early  training  or  environment 
he  may  receive  either  true  or  false  ideas, 
or  both — be  trained  to  either  beneficial 
or  injurious  habits,  or  both. 

3a.  Therefore,  man's  character  is  de- 
termined, not  by  himself,  but  by  the 
joint  action  of  heredity  and  environment. 

lb.  Proof  of  the  truth  of  the  conclu- 
sion just  stated. 

lo.  His  will  is  dependent  upon  his 
feelings  and  convictions,  and, 

2c.  His  feelings  and  convictions  are 
formed  for  him  by  the  impression  of  en- 
vironment upon  his  original  nature  or 
character. 

2b.     Application  of  the  conclusion. 

le.  Health,  improvement  and  happi- 
ness depend  upon  the  proper  calling  into 
action  by  environment  of  man's  original 
nature  or  character. 
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2c.     What  character  results  from. 

Id.  What  bad  character  results  from. 
(See  page  61.) 

2d.  Wliat  medium  character  results 
from. 

3d.  What  a  superior  character  results 
from. 

(b)  From  his  belief  in  the  above  dec- 
larations Mr.  Owen  deduced  the  follow- 
ing laws: 

I.  Man  can  not  be  a  subject  of  merit 
or  demerit. 

II.  The  feelings  and  convictions  are 
merely  instincts  of  human  nature. 

III.  The  individual  should  always  ex- 
press his  feelings  without  restraint. 

IV.  Mental  and  moral  irresponsibility 
when  realized  will  eradicate  personal  am- 
bition and  vanity. 

V.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  in- 
dividual in  a  superior  environment.  (See 
bottom  of  page  61  and  top  of  page  62.) 

21.  Topic:  Heredity,  will,  and  envi- 
ronment as  factors  in  the  making  of 
character — by  some  member  of  the  class 
OF  institute.  (Reference:  See  any  psy- 
chology; New  Harmony  Movement,  pages 
60-62,  106,  210-211,  229-230.) 

THE  FIFTH  LESSON. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  in  this 
lesV)n  are  to  be  found  on  pages  62,  63, 
64,  and  following,  of  The  New  Harmony 
Movement. 

1.  An  exposition  of  Besant's  Children 
of  Gibeon,  a  sociological  novel  that  de- 
scribes social  and  industrial  abuses  in 
England  in  the  last  century  and  offers  a 
scheme  for  social  betterment — by  some 
member  of  class  or  institute. 

2.  An  exposition  of  Jacob  Riis'  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives — by  some  member 
of  class  or  institute. 

3.  Reading:  Skippy  of  Scrabble  Al- 
ley, by  Jacob  Riis — ^by  some  member  of 
class  or  institute. 

4.  The  following  is  a  restatement  of 
the  six  things  or  elements  declared  by 
Owen  to  be  necessary  to  a  successful  so- 
ciety, as  given  on  pages  62,  63,  64,  65  of 
The  New  Harmony  Movement: 

(a)  A  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
pp.  61,  62. 


(b)  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
methods  of  production  of  material;  i.  e., 
of  manufacturing  and  agriculture,  page 
62. 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
methods  of  distributing  wealth  when 
produced,  p.  63. 

(d)  A  knowledge  of  the  right  meth- 
ods of  education,  p.  64. 

(e)  A  knowledge  of  right  methods  of 
government,  p.  64. 

(f)  The  writing  of  the  above  knowl- 
edge or  principles  into  a  rational  social 
state. 

5.  Do  you  find  anything  to  criticise  in 
the  six  elements  or  principles  of  society 
set.  forth  under  question  No.  4? 

6.  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the 
failure  of  Owen's  state? 

7.  What  indictment  does  Mr.  Owen 
bring  against  our  present  competitive 
system?    (See  page  64.) 

8.  How  does  he  propose  to  eliminate 
the  middleman? 

9.  Topic:  Co-operation  as  a  solution 
of  the  labor  problem — by  any  member  of 
the  class  or  institute.  (Reference:  See 
"Soldiers  of  Fortune"  in  January's  Ev- 
erybody's Magazine;  Co-operative  Pro- 
duction in  the  British  Isles  (Atlantic 
Monthly,  January,  1895);  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 

10.  Profit-sharing  as  a  phase  of  the 
co-operative  scheme  and  a  solution  of  the 
labor  problem.  By  some  member  of  in- 
stitute or  class.  (References:  Profit- 
sharing  Between  Emplover  and  Employe 
—Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.75;  Profit- 
sharing  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Boston;  Proctor-Gam- 
ble Soap  Co.,  Cincinnati;  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburg;  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
others.  Any  of  these  corporations  will 
gladly  send  descriptive  printed  matter 
concerning  what  they  are  seeking  to  do.) 

11.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  both  faith 
and  works.  Which  of  these  did  Robert 
Owen  emphasize  in  his  rational  religion 
and  which  ignore?  (See  bottom  of  page 
65.) 

12.  Criticise  his  religious  (freed  (pp. 
65,  66,  67),  stating  what  portion  of  it  you 
accept  and  which  reject? 
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13.  What  spccessive  stages  or  occupa- 
tions were  the  members  of  Owen's  pro- 
posed communistic  society  to  undergo? 
(See  pp.  66-67.) 

14.  What  substitute  for  the  family 
did  Owen  propose  to  establish  in  his  new 
social  order?    (Page  67.) 

15.  Describe  the  community  organi- 
zation as  given  on  page  67,  with  refer- 
ence to:  Number  of  members,  forma- 
tion of  new  communities,  communication 
between  communities,  government. 

16.  Read  Owen's  indictment  of  the 
present  social  regime.     (See  pp.  67-68.) 

17.  ^Vhat  extravagant  claims  did 
Robert  Owen  make  for  his  New  Harmony 
venture  before   our  National  House   of 

"Representatives? 

18.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the 
auspicious  circumstances  under  which 
Owen's  communistic  venture  at  New 
Harmony  was  instituted. 

19.  Who  was  Owen's  partner  in  the 
New  Hal-mony  venture?     Describe  him. 

20.  What  eminent  scientists  did  Mac- 
lure  attract  to  New  Harmony  with  him? 

21.  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  scientific 
services  of  Constantine  Samuel  Raffen- 
esque — ^by  some  member  of  the  class  or 
institute.  (See  pages  77-78,  See,  also, 
article  on  Raffenesque  in  Maurice 
Thompson's  Stories  of  Indiana.) 

THE  SIXTH   LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapters  IX  and  X  of  The  New 
Harmony  Movement. 

1.  An  exposition  or  review  of  Mar- 
eella,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  another 
great  sociological  novel  describing  the  so- 
cial and  industrial  conflict  in  England — 
by  some  member  of  the  institute  or 
class. 

2.  John  Ruskin  as  a  social  reformer 
— by  some  member  of  the  class  or  insti- 
tute. (References:  See  writings  of  Rus- 
kin; Buskin  as  a  Social  Reformer  (Ilob- 
son),  published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co., 
Boston,  price  $1.50.) 

3.  The  rise,  history,  aims,  and  meth- 
ods of  the  Salvation  Army  as  an  institu- 
tion   for    social    betterment — ^by    some 


member  of  the  class  or  institute.  (Ref- 
erences: Booth's  In  Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  Out.) 

4.  Below  will  be  found  an  analysis  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Preliminary  So- 
ciety as  given  on  pages  84-90,  inclusive. 
Study  the  text  and  outline  or  analysis  to- 
gether. 

(a)  Purpose  of  the  Preliminary  So- 
ciety. 

la.  To  improve  character  and  condi- 
tion of  members,  p.  85. 

3a.  To  prepare  them  for  a  communis- 
tic or  permanent  society  to  follow,  p.  85. 

(b)  Government  of. 

la.  For  the  first  year,  controlled  by 
committee  appointed  by  Owen,  p.  85. 

2a.  For  the  second  year,  three  addi- 
tional members  of  committee  selected  by 
membership  of  society,  p.  86. 

3a.  For  the  third  year,  the  formation 
of  a  truly  communistic  society,  p.  87. 

(c)  Rules  governing  membership. 

la.  Who  are  eligible  to  membership 
— all  save  negroes. 

lb.  Such  to  be  helpers  and  to  be  pre- 
pared for  future  communistic  life,  p.  85. 

2a.  Must  subscribe  to  constitution, 
p.  86. 

3a.  Relationship  between  the  society 
and  its  members. 

lb.  The  society  not  answerable  for 
the  debts  of  any  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, p.  86. 

2b.  Society  to  furnish  dwellings,  p. 
86. 

3b.  ]^ch  member  to  provide  his  own 
household  furniture,  p.  87. 

4b.  Conduct  of  members  toward  each 
other  and  the  society,  p.  87. 

4a.  Freedom  of  religious  worship 
guaranteed. 

(d)  Compensation  or  pay  of  mem- 
bers. 

la.  Services  to  be  valued  by  commit- 
tee, etc. 

2a.  Fixed  credit  for  all  useful  mem- 
bers at  store. 

lb.     Two  exceptions  to  rule: 

Ic.     When  expert  service  is  employed. 

2c.  In  special  cases  to  be  decided  by 
majority  vote  of  general  meeting,  p.  88. 

3a.     Special  arrangements  for: 
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lb.     Traveling,  p.  88. 

2b.  Visiting  and  receiving  visits  from 
friends,  p.  89. 

3b.  Care  and  education  of  children, 
p.  89. 

(e)     Withdrawal  of  membership. 

la.     Voluntary,  p.  89. 

lb.     Upon  a  week's  notice. 

2b.     Withdrawing  member  to  receive: 

1c.  Value  of  what  he  brought  to  so- 
ciety. 

2c.     His  share  of  undivided  profits. 

2a.     Involuntary,  p.  89. 

lb.     One  week's  notice  by  committing. 

5.  Do  you  regard  the  Constitution  of 
the  Preliminary  Society  as  practical  and 
rational?    Why? 

6.  How  does  it  compare  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  Constitutions  of  such  so- 
cieties as  Moore's  Utopia,  Plato's  Repub- 
lic, Bacon's  Atlantis? 

7.  Note  Robert  Owen's  attitude  on 
intemperance  and  war.    (See  page  90.) 

8.  Was  it  wise  for  Owen  and  Maclure 
both  to  be  absent  in  the  days  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Society?    Wliy? 

9.  Read  Chapter  X  on  the  Half-way 
House  and  note  in  it:    • 

(a)  A  description  of  the  village,  p.  93. 

(b)  Manufactories  lying  dormant  for 
want  of  organization  and  direction,  pp. 
94-97,  inclusive. 

(c)  High  hopes  of  colonists,  pp.  98, 
99,  102. 

(d)  Attitude  on  subject  of  woman's 
rights,  pp.  100,  188,  189,  190. 

(e)  Attitude  on  question  of  religious 
liberty,  pp.  101-5. 

(f)  Attitude  on  question  of  public  ed- 
ucation, pp.  99,  264-267,  340-348. 

THE  SEVENTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapters  XI,  XII  and  XIII  re- 
spectively of  the  New  Harmony  move- 
ment. 

1.  The  Preliminary  Societies  at 
Brook  Farm.  By  some  member  of  the 
class  or  institute.  (References:  Lind- 
sey  Swift's  Brook  Farm  (Macmillan); 
Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance;  J.  T. 
Codman's  Brook  Farm  (Arena  Pub.  Co.); 
Emerson's  Fourierism  and  the  Socialists 


in  his  Historical  Notes;  Brook  Farm  in 
Frothingham's  Greorge  Ripley  (Hough- 
ton, 1894). 

2.  The  Permanent  Society  at  Brook 
Farm.  By  some  member  of  the  institute 
or  class.  (References:  Same  as  for  Top- 
ic" No.  1,  above.) 

3.  Brook  Farm  as  a  center  and  source 
of  American  literature.  By  some  mem- 
ber of  class  or  institute.  (References: 
Same  as  for  Topics  1  and  2  above;  ''John 
Sullivan  Dwight,"  by  6.  W.  Cook,  page 
48;  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  His  life, 
Writings,  and  Philosophy,"  Osgood; 
Hawthorne  and  Brook  Farm;  Cfurtis, 
"From  the  Easy  Chair,"  p.  1  (Harper, 
1894);  Brook  Farm  in  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body's  Last  Evening  with  AUston,  p.  181 
(Lothrop);  American  Men  of  Letters  Se- 
ries (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.);  Tfee  Dial 
(vols.  I-IV). 

4.  The  Icarians — ^a  description  of  the 
theories  and  history  of  a  communistic  so- 
ciety founded  upon  the  teachings  of  Ca- 
bet  ait  Icaria,  Iowa.  Cabet,  Kke  Owen, 
belonged  to  the  theoretico-practical  arch- 
itects. By  some  member  of  the  class  or 
institute.  (References:  NordhofiPs  Com- 
munistic Societies  in  the  United  States.) 

5.  An  exposition  or  review  of  Haw- 
thorne's Blithedale  Romance.  By  some 
member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

6.  How  many  years  had  Owen  ex- 
pected to  devote  to  the  Preliminary  So- 
ciety?   (See  page  86.) 

7.  How  many  years  did  the  Prelim- 
inary Society  exist  and  what  caused  Owen 
to  change  his  mind?    (See  page  104.) 

8.  l&low  will  be  found  an  outline  or 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Per- 
manent Society  as  given  on  pages  105- 
111  inclusive.  Study  the  text  and  the 
outline  together. 

9.  The  Constitution: 

(a)  A  declaration  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  society  was  to  be  found- 
ed, pages  105-6-7-8. 

(b)  The  compact  or  agreement  of 
union,  p.  108  (the  paragraph  beginning, 
"For  these  reasons — with  this  object,'' 
etc.). 

(c)  The  Articles  of  Union  and  Coop- 
eration: 
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la.    Name  of  the  society,  p.  108. 

2a.    The  legislative  power: 

lb.    Where  vested^  p.  108. 

2b.    Duties  of: 

Ic.    To  make  laws. 

2c.  To  direct  the  executive  council, 
p.  109. 

3c.    To  receive  and  dismiss  members. 

3a.    The  executive  power: 

lb.    Where  vested,  p.  108. 

2b.    Ihities  of: 

Ic.    To  make  all  contracts,  p.  108. 

2c.    To  enforce  laws. 

3c.    To  report  to  assembly,  p.  108. 

4a.  Industrial  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety, p.  109. 

lb.    Six  departments  as  named. 

2b.  Manner  of  choosing  superintend- 
ents for  each,  p.  109. 

5a.  Provisions  with  respect  to  com- 
munity of  property,  pages  110-111. 

lb.  Real  estate  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon as  a  perpetual  trust  for  members  of 
the  society. 

Ic.  Withdrawing  member  forfeits  all 
claim  to  it,  but, 

2c.  Withdrawing  member  entitled  to 
his  share  of  real  estate  acquired  out  of 
the  proi5ts  made  by  the  society,  p.  110. 

2b.  Provisions  governing  withdrawal 
of  members,  voluntarily  and  involuntari- 

Ic.  Balancing  of  accounts  for  services 
rendered  and  supplies  received,  with- 
drawing member  to  receive  balance,  p. 
110. 

2c.  Members  upon  withdrawal  to  re- 
ceive money  which  they  brought  to  the 
community,  p.  111. 

6a.  Provision  for  amending  the  con- 
stitution.    See  p.  111. 

10.  What  things,  if  any,  do  you  find 
to  criticise  in  the  above  constitution? 
Why? 

11.  Head  Robert  Owen's  comment  on 
{      the  constitution,  as  given  on  page  111. 
■         12.    Read  Chapters  XII  and  XIII  and 

mark  on  the  margin  of  your  book  the 
passages  that  show  any  of  the  things  list- 
ed below  and  be  prepared  to  read  in 
order  to  prove  the  same. 

(a)  High  hopes. 

(b)  lyack  of  organization. 

(c)  Dissatisfaction  and  dissension. 


(d)  Branch  societies. 

(e)  Impractical  character  of  members 
and  leaders  of  the  societies. 

i(f)    Defection. 

(g)     Motley  character  of  membership, 
(h)     Lack  of  democratic  and  presence 
of  class  spirit. 

13.  If  you  were  asked  to  give  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  at  New  Harpiony 
and  the  lack  of  success  there,  what  would 
you  say  it  was? 

14.  Study  the  table  and  method  of 
naming  the  societies  after  the  manner  of 
Feiba  Peveli,  as  given  on  pages  114-115 
Prove  the  names,  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes given  on  page  115. 

15.  Compare  this  with  Owen's  plate 
by  which  every  child  was  to  be  enabled 
to  determine  his  mental  and  moral  prog- 
ress. See  p.  132.  Also  with  the  trigo- 
nometer  described  upon  pages  283  and 
284,  by  which  children  of  the  age  of  six 
were  to  easily  master  the  propositions  of 
Euclid.  What  do  these  schemes  show 
about  the  character  of  Owen  and  his  as- 
sociates? 

16.  Topic:  Communism  and  Captain 
John  Smith  at  Jamestown.  By  some 
member  of  the  institute  or  class.  (Refer- 
ences: Any  good  history;  Cooke,  John 
Esten,  'Virginia,"  in  Am.  Common- 
wealth Series;  Hildreth,  "History  of  the 
United  States,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  99-135; 
Smith,  "ITie  ITiirteen  Colonies,''  I,  65- 
93;  Winsor,  'Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory," III,  127-153;  "Johns  Hopkins 
University''  Studies,  III,  7-46.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Below  will  be  found  a  minimum  list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  work  and  special  re- 
search topics  set  forth  in  the  question- 
outline  for  the  first  half  of  the  New 
Harmony  Movement  given  above.  Most 
of  the  publications  listed  are  to  be  found 
in  every  well-equipped  city  and  town 
library.  Where  not  so  found,  they  can 
be  purchased  from  the  publisher  and  at 
the  price  stated.  What  with  the  per- 
sonal library  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bership of  a  study  class,  the  missing  bibli- 
ography in  the  list  given  below  ought  not 
to  cost  more  than  $10. 
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New  Harmony  Movement,  in  hands  of 
leader  and  each  tea:eher;  from  County 
Superintendent,  $1.05. 

NordhofP's  Communistic  Societies; 
Harpers,  $4. 

Ideal  Conmionwealth;  Morley,  Rout- 
ledge,  N.  Y.,  50c. 

Hearts'  Haven,  Katharine  Evans 
Blake,  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indiajiapolis, 
$1.50. 

Quick's  Education  Reformers. 

Publications  of  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company,  Dayton,  0.  To  be  ob- 
tained for  the  asking. 

Publications  concerning  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  to  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing Colonel  George,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

Publications  concerning  the  Denver 
Juvenile  and  Probation  Court.  Address 
Judge  Lindsey,  Denver,  Col.  See  also  a 
late  issue  of  Men  and  Women,  a  Catholic 
magazine,  published  at  Cincinnati,  0. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
on^  Factory  Legislation  in  the  "Report  of 
the  Twelfth  Census."  To  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Besant's  Children  of  .Gibeon,  Burt,  N. 
Y.,  75  cents. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  Jacob  Riis. 
January  issue  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 

Profit-sharing  Between  Employer  and 
Employe  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
$1.75. 

Publications  (to  be  had  for  the  asking) 
of  Douglas  Shoe  Company;  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Soap  Company,  Cincinnati;  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company. 

Maurice  Thompson's  Stories  of  Indi- 
ana, Amer.  Book  Co.,  60  cents. 

^Marcella,  by  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  2 
vols.,  Macmillan,  $3. 

.    Ruskin   as  a   Social  Reformer,  Estes, 
Boston,  $1.50. 

Booth's  In  Darkest  England  and  the 
Way  Out  (Funk  &  Wa^nalls,  N.  Y.), 
$1.50. 

Hawthorne's  Blithedale  Romance,  any 
edition. 

Lindsev  Swift's  Brook  Farm,  Macmil- 
lan, $1.25. 

Any  comprehensive  history  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony. 


DBSCRIPTIVe  DETAIL  IN  PRESENTINQ 

IMPORTANT  TOPICS  OF  METHOD 

OF  RECITATION. 

Charles  A.  McMubry,  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa. 

chapters  ^11  and  vul 

When  a  class  is  studying  some  impor- 
tant topic  in  history  or  geography,  as  the 
story  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  or  the  Rhine 
River,  some  descriptive  detail  is  found 
necessary. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  before  setting  out 
from  Pittsburg,  supplied  themselves  with 
a  large  keelboat,  fifty-five  feet  long, 
decked  over  at  the  ends  so  as  to  form 
cabins  for  the  men  to  sleep  in  and  a  place 
to  store  goods.  In  this  large  boat  they 
stored  barrels  of  sugar,  dried  and  salt 
meat,  clothing  and  blankets  for  the  men, 
medicines,  guns  and  ammunition,  tools 
and  instruments,  and  merchandise  for 
trading  with  the  Indians.  We  might  well 
ask  the  children  w^hat  other  things  the 
explorers  would  put  into  the  boat  for 
this  long  journey  up  the  Missouri  River 
and  across  the  mountains — for  example, 
store  of  boots  and  shoes,  a  big  saw  for 
sawing  up  trees  into  logs,  compasses,  sur- 
veying instruments  and  barometers,  fish- 
ing nets,  a  keg  of  nails,  cooking  utensils, 
money  or  goods  for  purchasing  supplies 
when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, extra  oars  for  the  boats,  ropes 
for  drawing  the  boats  up  the  swift  rapids, 
and  perhaps  not  a  few  other  needful 
things. 

To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  justified 
in  bringing  these  numerous  and  minor 
details  into  the  story? 

While  in  themselves  these  details  are 
small  and  unimportant,  as  compared  with 
the  chief  eventt-  of  the  story,  they  are 
none  the  less  resrarded  as  of  much  value, 
because  they  help  to  bring  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey  and  the  character 
of  the  men.  Besides,  a  history  story 
without  these  descriptive  details  of  hard- 
ship and  adventure  and  of  the  means 
employed  to  overcome  them,  would  not 
interest  children.  It  would  be  dry  and 
dull.     One  of  the  best  things  about  a 
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good  history  story  is  its  concYeteness;  its 
Uvely  picture  of  real  life. 

Even  grown  people  lose  interest  in  his- 
tory when  these  concrete  details  are  left 
out-  If  one  will  take  the  pains  to  exam- 
ine one  of  Scott^s  stories,  in  the  Tales  of 
a  Grandfather,  or  one  of  Hawthorne's 
stories,  or  Macaulay's,  the  amount  of  de- 
scriptive detail  of  even  small  and  seem- 
ingly trivial  circumstance  is  found  to  be 
abundant.  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  story 
of  Little  Nell,  or  in  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  abounds  in  elaborate  descriptions 
of  persons  and  unimportant  events  and 
surroundings.  To  leave  out  what  might 
be  called  small  matters  would  almost  re- 
duce the  story  to  nothing.  There  would 
be  hardly  a  skeleton  left. 

The  same  abundance  of  desdriptive  de- 
tail is  found  in  Irving,  George  Eliot, 
Thackeray,  Scott,  and  in  all  good  story- 
tellers and  novelists. 

The  only  place  where  descriptive  de- 
tail is  lacking,  or  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, is  found  in  our  text-books  in  geog- 
raphy, history  and  science.  Yet  the 
tendency  to  supply  biographical  stories 
to  children  in  history,  and  supplementary 
and  source  readers  in  geography,  history 
and  science  "has  partly  overcome  this  bar- 
renness of  the  text-books. 

Our  text-books  are  generally  deficient 
m  the  descriptive  detail  necessary  to 
make  topics  interesting  and  to  bring  out 
their  real  meaning.  Important  ideas 
may  be  briefly  stated  in  a  book,  but  they 
can  not  be  brought  out  clearly  without 
illustrative  and  descriptive  detail.  Clear- 
headed writers  like  Scott,  Whittier,  Ma- 
caulay  and  Hawthorne  fully  understand 
this  fact,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  clothe 
any  important  idea  in  a  full  dress  of  de- 
scriptive detail. 

•It  remains  chiefly  for  schoolteachers 
to  forget  this  fundamental  truth  and  to 
ask  children  to  memorize  important  facts 
without  a  proper  concrete  setting  or 
background. 

If  teachers  could  consider  text-books 
as  mere  outlines  of  important  topics, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  instructor 
to  see  filled  with  additional  concrete  de- 
tail, there  would  be  less  difficulty.  But 
teachers   generally  take   it   for   granted 


that  the  book  contains  all  that  a  child 
needs  to  learn  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
crete basis  of  knowledge  is  largely  omit- 
ted from  text-books,  and  any  text-book 
author  would  say  that  it  must  be  supplied 
by  the  teacher,  as  it  often  is,  for  exam- 
ple, in  primarv  arithmetic. 

But  there  is  another  common  difficulty 
with  text-books.  They  supply  so  many 
important  facts  (so  called)  that  neither 
teacher  nor  nupils  have  any  time  left, 
after  learning  what  is  in  the  book,  for 
additional  descriptive  matter.  The  teach- 
ers, therefore,  are  not  to  blame  if  they 
have  all  they  can  do  to  cover  the  text- 
book. 

This  suggests  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  our  text-books  are  filled  up 
with  too  many  so-called  important  facts, 
or  ideas,  and  that  children  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
learn  so  many  important  facts.  The 
whole  matter  is  difficult,  because  it  re- 
quires a  revision  of  our  text-books,  with 
the  aim  of  (1)  reducing  considerably  the 
number  of  important  ideas  to  be  mas- 
tered, and  (2)  a  study  of  any  important 
topic  in  its  concrete  environment  in  the 
descriptive  background,  which  alone  can 
bring  out  its  important  relations  and 
meaning. 

For  example,  a  child  may  memorize 
the  statement  from  his  geography  that 
Pennsylvania  is  the  great  coal-producing 
State,  but  this  will  mean  little  and  have 
but  little  force  in  his  real  thinking  until 
he  has  had  a  lively  description  of  a  big 
coal  mine  along  the  Monongahela  (or 
elsewhere),  where  hundreds  of  men  dig 
out  daily  6,000  tons  of  coal  and  put  it 
into  cars,  which  carry  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  river  and  dump  it  into  coal  barges. 
These  barges  are  guided  down  the  river 
by  steamboats,  and  are  unloaded  at  the 
big  steel  works  just  south  of  Pittsburg. 
Without  description  of  the  work,  danger 
and  pay  of  the  coal  miners,  without 
knowing  how  the  coal  is  gotten  out  of 
the  mines  and  into  the  boats,  without 
studying  the  uses  of  coal  in  the  big  steel 
works  and  other  factories,  on  railroads, 
.  etc.,  the  mere  statement  that  coal  is 
mined  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania amounts  to  almost  nothing.     Yet 
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our  text-books  in  some  cases  are  crowded 
full  of  such  empty  statements.  The 
great  body  of  teachers,  who  have  not  had 
time  to  think  out  right  methods  of  work, 
accept  the  text-book  implicitly,  as  if  it 
contained  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

A  humorist,  after  examining  some  of 
our  regular  text-books  in  history  or  geog- 
raphy, might  wonder  how  it  could  be 
possible  to  leave  out  so  many  interesting 
things.  Real  history  and  real  geography 
are  overwhelmingly  instructive  and  inter- 
esting. The  only  place  where  these  sub- 
jects become  genuinely  dry.  is  in  a  text- 
book or  some  other  book  where  the 
author  has  failed  to  get  at  the  real  thing. 
A  visit  to  the  crowded  market  place,  or 
to  the  busy  dock,  or  to  the  windy  top  of 
Pike's  Peak  is  always  full  of  meaning,  be- 
cause it  is  rooted  in  life  or  in  reality. 

It  is  a  common  frailty  of  schoolmas- 
ters that  they  forget  the  two  extreme 
limits  between  which  the  pendulum  of 
thought  swings.  On  the  left  extreme  is 
the  concrete  world,  in  which  all  thought 


finds  its  crude  material;  at  the  right  ex- 
treme are  the  results  of  the  thinking 
process,  general  truths.  If  the  pendulum 
starts  high  to  the  left,  among  things  of 
sense  and  experience,  it  may  gain  suffi- 
cient momentum  to  carry  it  far  to  the 
right,  among  the  products  of  abstract 
thought.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
reached  the  limit  of  abstract  thought  and 
is  wise  enough  to  distrust  itself,  it  swings 
backward,  and  with  accelerated  energy  it 
throws  itself  into  what  some  people  call 
the  concrete  and  real,  there  to  test  and 
verify  itself.  And  again  it  swings  back 
and  forth  on  its  ceaseless  course. 

Thought  is  continual  movement  back 
and  forth  between  these  extremes.  It  is 
never  stationary,  and  the  wider  the  swing 
in  each  direction  the  better.  To  petrify 
facts  and  truths  between  the  lids  of  a 
book,  and  to  dole  them  out  to  diildren 
as  fixed  products,  is  really  to  dip  the 
wings  of  thought— is  almost  equivalent  to 
stopping  the  natural  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum. 
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>  JuiiiA  Fribd,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School, 
i  Indianapolis. 
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CROWS. 

We  have  recently  read  that  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  a  law  has  been  passed 
which  requires  the  primary  and  second- 
ary teachers  to  be  able  to  impart  to  their 
pupils  the  rudiments  of  agriculture. 

In  Indiana  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
favoring  agriculture.  So  strong  is  this 
sentiment  that  one  county  is  known  for 
the  great  interest  which  has  been  awak- 
ened in  the  growing  of  Indiana  corn.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  deeply  in- 
terest the  children  in  their  everyday  sur- 
roundings, so  that  they  understand  how 
wonderful  the  very  soil  under  their  feet 
is,  and  one  of  the  ever-interesting  facts 
that  when  seeds  are  placed  in  this  soil 
germination  takea  place. 


^./*./«»<*w'*  .'*./>.*•»*•* /•««'%.'<-". 


For  so  many  years  Indiana  has  been 
doing  nature  work  in  her  schools  that 
most  of  the  pupils  know  the  habit«  of  the 
animals  and  plants  of  the  State,  yet 
there  is  one  phase  of  the  work  which  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  or  has  been  poorly 
done,  for  there  is  an  interest  to  be  awak- 
ened and  a  sentiment  to  be  strengthened 
for  the  protection  of  some  of  our  com- 
mon birds,  which  are  becoming  extinct 

For  many  reasons  our  people  hold  the 
life  of  the  birds  lightly,  one  of  which  is 
that  years  ago  a  bounty  was  placed  on  the 
heads  of  tb^  birds  which  were  supposed 
to  be  destructive  in  their  habits.  While 
this  bounty  has  been  removed  and  the 
mistake  corrected,  yet  the  families  that 
were  so  branded  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  live  down  their  bad  names.     Another 
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reason  is  the  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  schools  has  not  been  dignified^  but 
has  been  sentimental  nonsense^  and  even 
the  yonngest  children  have  been  able  to 
see  iho  weakness  of  such  exerciser. 

There  has  always  been  an  effort  by  a 
few  workers  to  protect  the  bird-life  of 
the  State,  but  at  no  time  has  more  been 
done  than  is  being  done  at  the  j)re8ent. 
Miss  Helen  Gould  has  become  so  inter- 
ested in  this  work  in  Indiana  that  she 
has  employed  Col.  Isaac  Brown  to  go  to 
the  schools  of  the  State  to  speak  of  the 
particular  birds  of  the  locality,  telling  of 
their  benefit;  also,  of  the  ways  of  at- 
tracting desirable  birds  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  long  before  this  the  Winona 
Summer  School  had  employed  Col. 
Brown  to  use  all  of  his  arts  to  attract 
and  keep  the  birds  at  Winona.  It  has 
been  proven  there  that  the  birds  are  sus- 
ceptible to  encouragement. 

The  connection  between  the  birds  and 
agriculture  is  clearly  understood,  but  for 
some  reason  this  connection  has  not  been 
the  primary  object  of  much  of  the  bird 
work  given.  Many  interested  teachers 
believe  that  if  the  birds  were  studied  in 
their  economic  relation  the  basis  of  the 
work  would  conunand  the  attention  and 
respect  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it 
was  given. 

It  18  also  believed  that  if  the  work  is 
to  be  successful  it  must  be  so  simply 
given  that  the  smallest  child  can  under- 
stand what  is  being  done.  The  oldest  in 
the  school  will  need  this  beginning,  for 
many  of  them  are  prejudiced  against 
some  of  the  bird  families,  and  it  will  take 
earnest  work  to  remove  the  ill  feeling. 

The  suggestion  is  made  now  that  the 
interest  will  be  a  power  when  the  spring 
birds  begin  to  arrive.  They  are  based  on 
the  crow,  because  he  is  a  common  bird. 
He  also  has  a  bad  name,  which  he  does 
not  entirely  deserve.  Few  farmer  lads 
will  miss  a  chanoe  to  take  his  life,  be- 
lieving that  there  is  nofthing  good  in 
him.  History  tells  us  that  when  the  New 
England  settlers  had  driven  the  crows 
from  their  sprouting  fields  of  Indian  com 
for  ten  successive  years  there  was  such 
an  invasion  of  worms  that  the  grass  of 


the  meadows  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
that  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  hay  from  other  settlements, 
and  even  from  England. 

One  United  States  report  says  on  the 
subject  of  destroying  the  crows  by  the 
laws  of  the  States:  ^^t  seems  probable 
that  in  most  places  the  cirow  is  neither 
so  harmful  nor  so  valuable  as  to  render 
special  laws  necessary  for  its  destruction 
or  protection,  and  that  to  rid  a  State  of 
crows  by  bounties  or  any  othe^  means 
must  prove  either  a  complete  failure  or  a 
most  expensive  success.^' 

By  the  above  we  are  told  that  the  crow 
is  not  the  great  pest  which  is  supposed, 
nor  is  it  of  such  great  value  that  we  must 
keep  it  in  our  midst.  However,  they  are 
here,  and  the  following  suggestions  are 
given,  trusting  that  they  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  common  birds  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  farm  and  garden: 

FOOD. 

What  the  crow  does  or  does  not  eat  de- 
termines the  extent  of  his  service  or  dam- 
age to  the  agriculturist.  He  has  been 
accused  of  stealing  sheep,  chickens,  eggs 
and  other  useful  stock  of  the  farm.  The 
reports  show  that,  while  there  has  been 
an  occasional  thief  of  this  kind,  the  dam- 
age has  been  very  slight. 

Crow  stomachs  for  examination  were 
collected  at  Argos,  Farmland  and  Water- 
loo, Indiana,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  one  crow  in  twelve  was  guilty 
of  eating  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  The  proof 
shows  that  the  damage  in  this  line  is 
much  less  than  has  been  expected. 

The  greatest  cry  has  come  from  the 
farmers  at  the  corn-planting  time.  This 
same  complaint  has  been  made  against 
the  crow  sincfe  the  first  corn  was  planted 
in  New  England  and  Virginia  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  learned  that 
the  flavor  of  tar  is  very  much  disliked 
by  the  crows.  The  planters  of  Virginia 
have  for  a  hundred  years  been  protect- 
ing their  crops  by  soaking  the  corn  in  a 
preparation  of  tar.  This  retards  the 
germination  for  about  three  days,  but 
after  this  treatment  the  crows  do  not 
injure  the  crops.     Sometimes  tbe  crows 
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have  been  frightened  away  from  the 
fields  by  killing  a  few  and  by  the  use  of 
scarecrows. 

The  history  of  the  scarecrow  will  fur- 
nish good  material  for  language  lessons. 
In  these  lessons  there  will  be  a  freedom 
of  speech  and  all  of  the  other  require- 
ments for  an  interesting  lesson. 

ROOSTS. 

The  crow  roosts  have  always  been  in- 
teresting, because  of  the  large  number  of 
crows  that  will  come  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  them.  The  clannishness  of  the 
birds  is  shown  in  these  roosts.  Even  at 
the  nesting  time,  when  they  are  less 
neighborly,  they  build  a  dozen  or.  more 
nests  within  calling  distance  of  each 
other.  In  this  country  there  are  many 
famous  crow  roosts.  One  of  note  was  re- 
ported in  the  United  States  Bulletin  No. 
6  as  being  near  Irvington,  Ind.  It  has 
been  used  for  years,  and  covers  several 
acres.  The  number  of  crows  roosting 
here  is  yery  large. 


The  form  used  in  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture from  the  chosen  spot  is  uniform 
everywhere,  and  shows  that  there  is  an 
understanding  among  themselves.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset  stragglers  begin  to 
appear,  to  see  if  the  coast  is  clear.  They 
return  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  main  body,  then  from  all  directions 
they  begin  to  arrive  in  the  field  near  the 
roost. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  object  in 
the  preliminary  gathering,  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  clamor  of  conversation. 
Their  purpose  is  evident  here,  for  not  a 
crow  dares  to  leave  the  assembly  for  the 
roost  until  a  distinct  signal  is  given.  The 
impulse  comes  to  all  at  the  same  moment 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  are  settled  for 
the  night.  The  morning  departure  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules.  Again  there 
is  the  loud  conversation,  again  a  f ew^  go 
out  for  observation.  After  their  report 
the  vast  number  rises,  and  before  the  sun 
is  well  up  not  a  crow  is  in  sight. 


MATHEMATICS. 

BOBBBT  J.   AOEY,  BLOOMmOTON,  INDIANA  UNrVEBSITT. 


A  SIMPLE  SOLUTION  OP  CLOCK 
PROBLEMS. 

Pupils  readily  see  that  the  miuute  hand  of 
a  clock  moves  12  times  as  fast  as  the  hour 
hand,  and  that  if  both  start  together  the 
amount  of  gain  by  the  minute  hand  is  11 
tiroes  the  distance  traveled  by  the  hour 
hand.  The  most  convenient  starting  point  is 
12  o'clock,  a»  we  ordinarily  count  forward 
from  that  hour,  and  the  hands  are  then  to- 
gether over  a  division  mark. 

In  every  clock  problem  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  gain  of  the 
minute  hand  over  the  hour  hand,  counting 
forward  from  12  o'clock.  Dividing  the  gain 
by  11,  we  have  the  distance  of  the  hour 
hand  past  12  on  the  face  of  the  dial.  From 
the  relative  iK>sitlon  of  the  minute  hand  with 
respect  to  the  hour  hand  the  exact  time  may 
be  determined.  Or,  since  the  minute  hand 
has  moved  12  times  the  distance  of  the  hour 
hand,  multiply  the  latter  by  12  and  subtract 


1 
i 

> 
> 

from  it  as  many  full  hours  as  poasible;  the 
number  of  hours  subtracted  gives  the  hour. 
the  remainder  shows  the  number  of  minutes 
past  that  hour. 

£)xamples:  (1)  At  what  time  between  9 
and  10  o'clock  are  the  hands  together? 

Gain  is  9  rounds,  or  540  minutes. 

640  -!-  1 1  =  49i\  (minutes  past  9). 

(2)  At  what  time  after  4  o'clook  are  the 
hands  opposite? 

Gain  is  4  rounds  -|  30  minutes,  or  270  ndn- 
utes. 

270  H-  1 1  =  24^;  24^  -|-  30  =  hK{i  (minntee 
past  4). 

Or.  270  X  i  2  -f- 11  -  240  =  54t\,  as  before. 

Had  this  been  later  than  6  o'clock  the  90 
minutes  would  have  been  subtracted  instead. 

(3)  At  what  time  after  5  o*clook  are  the 
hands  at  right  angles? 

Qain  is  5  rounds  ±l  15  minutes,  either   %\h 
minutes  or  28)  minutes. 
315  X  12  -H  1 1  —  300  =  43^T  (minntee  past  5). 
2«5  X  12  -5-  11  —  300  =  10}f  (minntee  past  6). 
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(4)  At  what  time  between  7  and  8  is  the 
minnte  hand  12  minntes  in  advance  of  the  honp 
hand? 

Gkun  is  7  roands  -f- 12  minntes,  or  432  min- 
utes, or  432X12-5-11— 420=  SVr  (minntes 
put  7j.  S.  P.  ShnU,  Eonts. 


Let  z  =  nnmber  of  spaces  minute  hand 
travels  over,  then  —  =  namber  of  spaces  hour 
hand  travels  over. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 

For  the  beet  essay  on  "Moral  Training  in 
Public  Schools"  a  prize  of  $500  is  offered, 
and  for  the  second  best,  $300.     Conditions: 

1.  Length  of  essay  to  be  not  less  than 
6,000  nor  more  than  12,000  words. 

2.  Each  essay  must  be  submitted  type- 
written. 

3.  All  essays  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  not  later  than  June  1,  1906. 

These  prizes  are  offered  by  a  citizen  of 
California  who  desires  his  name  withheld. 
He  has  appointed  Rev.  Chas.  R.  Brown,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.;  President  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, of  Stanford  University,  and  Prof.  F. 
B.  Dresslar,  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  "trustees  of  the  fund  and  sole 
judges  of  the  merits  of  the  essays  sub- 
mitted." 

The  two  prize  essays  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  trustees,  to  be  by  them  "pub- 
lished and  circulated  as  widely  as  possible" 
from  the  fund  at  their  disposal,  "within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States."  The  prizes  will 
be  paid  immediately  upon  the  award  of  the 
eommittee. 

Any  essay  not  awarded  a  prize  will  be 
returned  to  the  writer  upon  request,  accom- 
panied by  postage. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

1.  A  clock  has  three  hands,  marking 
hours,  minutes  and  seconds.  When  are  these 
three  hands  together? 

SOLUTION. 

The  three  hands  will,  of  course,  be  to- 
gether at  12  o'clock.  Now,  starting  from  12 
o'clock,  we  will  find  at  what  times  the  hour 
and  minute  hand  will  be  together. 

They  will  evidently  not  be  together  be- 
tween 12. and  1  o'clock,  so  we  will  find  first 
at  what  time  after  1  o'clock  they  are  to- 
gether. 


12 


+  5  =  x. 


Clearing,  transposing  and  collecting  we  have, 
llx  =  60. 
x  =  6A. 
. ' .  the  minute  and  hour  hand  are  together  at 

1  hour,    5  minutes,  27ft  8e<$6nd8. 
And  similarly  again  at 

2  hours,  10  minutes,  b4j\  second  !>. 

3  hours,  16  minutes,  21^^  seconds. 

4  hours,  21  minutes,  49i'x  8eooud>>. 

5  hours,  27  minutes,  16y\  seconds. 

6  hours,  32  minutes,  48^  seconds. 

7  hours,  38  minutes,  10|f  seoonds. 

8  hours,  43  minutes,  38^  seoonds. 

9  hours,  49  minutes,  5^  seoonds. 
10  hours,  54  minutes,  32/^  seconds. 
10  hours;   0  minutes,    0     seconds. 

And  the  second  hand  will  be  at  only  one  of 
these  places  at  the  time  the  others  are,  i.  e. ,  at 
12  o'clock.  T.  E.  Mason,  Borden,  Ind. 

2.  A  man  buys  100  eggs  for  1 1 .  CO  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices :  Hen  eggs,  2  for  1  cent,  turkey 
eggs,  1  cent  apiece,  and  duck  eggs,  3  cents 
apiece.    How  many  of  each  kind  did  he  buy  ? 

SOLUTION. 

Let  z  =  number  of  hen  eggs, 

y  =  number  of  turkey  eggs,  and 
z  =  number  of  duck  eggs. 

Thenx  +  y  +  z  =  100.        (1) 

and^-f  y  +  3z=100.      (2) 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (1)  and  clearing  of 
fractions,  x  =  4z. 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  (1  )i  7  -f  5z^= 
100. 

Now,  when  z  =i ,  y  =  95,  and  x  =  4z  =  4  ; 
when  z  =  2,  y  :=  90,  x  ==  8,  etc. 

Nineteen  such  solutions  are  possible,  the  last 
being  z  =  19,  y  =  5,  x  =  76. 

Anna  Propps,  Kouts  High  School. 

Solved  also  by  T.  E.  Mason.  Borden;  Lloyd 
DroUinge,  Laporte;  Charles  Deich,  Danville. 

4.  Given  a  right  triangle  ABC,  the  hypote- 
nuse, BC,  being  45  feet.  On  AB,-12  feet  from 
A,  a  line  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB.  On 
AC,  18  feet  from  A,  a  line  is  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  AC,  meeting  fhe  perpendicular 
which  was  drawn  to  AB,  on  the  hypotenuse. 
Required  the  lengths  of  AB  and  AC. 
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SOLUTION. 

Let  X  =  the  base  AC,  and  y  =  AB,  the  per- 
X>endiciilar  of  the  given  right  triangle  ABO. 
SnpiK>se  the  given  lines  drawn  within  the  tri- 
angle ;  then  from  the  similar  triangle  we  get 
the  proportion ; 

x:y  ::  I8:y  — 12 
whence  xy  =  12x  -f  18y.  (I) 

We  have  also  x«  -f  y«  =  2026.  (2) 

Now  let  y  =  mx.  Substituting  in  (1)  and 
solving  for  z  we  obtain 

.=  12d^  ,3) 

m 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  (2),  clearing 
of  fractions,  and  collecting ; 

324m<  +  4:i2m8  —  15o7m«  -f  432m  +  144  =  0, 
whence  m  =  }.  Substituting  in  (3),  z  =  27 
and  y  =  Jz  =  36.  8.  P.  ShuU,  Kouts. 

Solved  also  by  Gilbert  Combs,  Linton; 
Charles  Deicb,  Danville,  Ind. 


QUERIES. 

5.  ^  A  man  Is  in  a  boat  on  a  river  3  miles 
from  shore.  He  wishes  to  get  to  a  city  5 
miles  up  stream  in  the  least  possible  time. 
While  on  the  water  he  can  go  at  the  rate  of 

4  miles  per  hour,  and  on  land  at  the  ratd  of 

5  miles  per  hour.  The  stream  flows  at  the 
rate  of  3  miles  per  hour.  Where  must  he 
land? 

C.  Given  the  quadrilateral  A  B  C  D.  A  B 
=  150  ft.;  B  C  =  140  ft;  C  D  =  140  ft;  A  D 
=  120  ft.  The  angle  B  A  D  is  a  right  angle. 
Find  the  area. 

No  satisfactory  solution  has  been  received 
to  No.  3,  in  the  November  Educator-JoumaL 
The  problem  is  worth  the  careful  study  of 
every  one.  May  we  not  have  some  good  so- 
lutions for  it?  Solutions  should  reach  the 
editor  not  later  than  January  14th. 
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Are  you  planning  to  attend  a  Summer  School  P 
Most  teachers  are,  most  teachers  must.  The 
world  is  running  away  from  them.  The  late 
comers  are  better  equipped,  the  newest  diplomas 
are  cheating  experience  out  of  its  hard  earned 
dues.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  left  behind.  If 
you  are  sure  of  your  position  with  the  odds 
against  you,  then  with  the  odds  in  your  favor, 
you  ought  to  be  sure  of  a  better  one.  It  costs 
money  to  keep  one's  education  up  to  date,  it 
costs  more  money  not  to.  In  some  states 
vacation  study  is  required  by  law,  in  all  states 
it  is  required  by  logic  of  events.  But  you  are 
tired  and  in  dread  of  the  summer  in  the  class 
room.  You  need  rest  and  your  professional  ad- 
vancement requires  intellectual  improvement 

The  solution  is  the  summer  school  in  Europe 
for  it  is  change  of  Scene,  it  is  a  stimulus  to  body 


and  mind,  it  is  rest  and  exhilaratioo.  This  fel- 
lowship with  the  leaders  of  education  with 
whom  you  would  otherwise  spend  the  summer 
in  the  class  room  solves  the  problem  from  both 
points  of  view. 

Such  travel  we  afford,  such  intellectual  leader^ 
ship  we  have  engaged,  and  credit  will  be  siven 
you  in  the  best  Universities  and  Colleges  for 
the  summer's  experience. 

A  School  as  genuine  as  any  in  the  land. 
A  Faculty  of  the  ablest  leaders  the  country 
affords. 
A  Curriculum  as  tempting  as  any  you  know. 
A  Trip  as  delightful  as  any  you  could  plan. 
Write  us  for  further  information. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
201  Clarendon  St,  Boston 
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Sympathy. 


Is  it  in  your  heart? 


Do  you  express  it? 


Or  do  you  just  think  about  it? 


That  boy  fighting  against  odds  needs 
your  sympathy. 

He  will  be  helped  by  the  pressure  of 
your  hand  and  the  free  expression  of  the 
sympathy  you  feel. 


That  friend  of  yours  who  is  bowed 
down  with  sorrow  will  have  his  burden 
greatly  lightened  if  your  sympathy  takes 
you  to  his  side. 

If  there  is  anything  better  in  the 
world  than  genuine  sympathy,  freely  ex- 
pressed, it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 


EHckens'  Christmas  sentiment  is  worth 
keeping  throughout  the  year:  ^T  will 
honor  Christmas  in  my  heart.  I  will  live 
in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
The  spirits  of  all  three  shall  strive  with- 
in me.  I  will  not  shut  out  the  lessons 
they  teach.'* 

Don^t  surround  your  pupils  with  too 
many  cautions.  There  will  come  a  time 
when  you  and  your  cautions  will  not  be 
present,  and  your  pupils  must  face  things 
alone.  You  should  prepare  him  for  this 
by  letting  him  do  a  good  many  things 
without  help  or  caution. 


The  teacher  should  be  able  to  take  a 
joke.  To  be  unable  to  do  so  makes  one 
a  burden  to  his  friends  and  a  menace  to 
his  pupils.  To  be  able  to  laugh  with 
those  that  laugh  at  you  is  an  indication 
of  poise  and  power. 


J.  F.  Brown,  formerly  of  this  State,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Wyoming  State  Nor- 
mal and  editor  of  the  Wyoming  School 
Journal.  His  initial  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal is  so  good  that  it  gives  us  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  him  into  the  editorial 
field.  He  brings  scholarship,  experience 
and  character  to  his  new  field  of  labor. 


"Agitation  without  education  means 
riot."  Whatever  we  would  have  made 
better  in  the  schools  must  first  be  made 
possible  by  the  education  of  public  senti- 
ment. The  schools  can  not  be  much  bet- 
ter than  the  people  want. 


Two  years  ago  Franklin  S.  Edmonds, 
a  teacher  of  history  in  the  Philadelphia 
High  School,  led  a  successful  campaign 
for  higher  wages  for  teachers.  This 
year,  as  chairman  of  the  City  party,  he 
led  the  greatest  campaign  for  civic  right- 
eousness ever  conducted  in  America.  In 
the  battle  at  the  polls  he  was  sucfcessful, 
achieving  the  greatest  victory  ever  ac- 
corded to  a  schoolteacher 


Sunday-school  teaching  is  proverbially 
poor.  But  few  men  have  given  the  sub- 
ject careful  thought.  Dr.  M.  6.  Brum- 
baugh, of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  given  much  study  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  has  put  his  results  in  a  book 
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bearing  the  title,  "The  Making  of  a 
Teacher."  All  teachers  will  find  the 
book  helpful,  and  Sunday-schools  whose 
teachers  study  it  will  be  revolutionized. 


.The  reports  of  hazing  from  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  indicate  that  edu- 
cation does  not  always  civilize.  In  sev- 
eral cases  it  has  resulted  fatally.  The 
authorities,  both  civil  and  school,  should 
take  heroic  measures  and  stamp  out  this 
relic  of  barbarism. 


The  trustees  of  the  permanent  funds 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  published  a  com- 
plete statement  showing  the  investment 
of  all  funds.  The  total  permanent  fund 
is  now  $147,000.  This  is  all  well  invested 
except  about  $4,000,  which  is  in  Kansas 
school  district  securities.  It  is  thought 
that  in  time  these  may  be  realized  upon. 
The  trustees  are  Lane,  Butler,  Schaeffer 
and  Greenwood. 


One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  bet- 
ter wages  is  found  in  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  manv  leading  newspapers. 
Within  a  few  months  a  number  of  strong 
editorials  have  appeared,  and  in  some 
cases  they  have  been  widely  copied.  The 
Indianapolis  News  says:* 

"The  competition  of  other  and  more 
remunerative  employments  will  expose 
us  to  the  certain  loss  of  the  best  teach- 
ers. Those  seeking  positions  in  the 
schools- will  devote  less  time  and  work  to 
their  preparation,  and  will  pay  less  for 
their  own  education,  and  here,  as  always, 
we  shall  find  that  we  shall  get  just  what 
we  pay  for.  In  this  case  it  will  be  ineffi- 
cient and  inadequate  teachers.  The  plea 
is  not  for  extravagance,  but  for  justice. 
If  wo  in  Indiana  can  not  now  afford  to 
do  justice,  we  should  endeavor  so  to  order 
affairs  that  we  may  do  so  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  the  teachers  that  make  the  schools. 
They  are  more  important  than  fine 
school  buildings,  or  elaborate  equipment. 
The  situation  may  soon  become  serious. 
Indeed,  it  has  many  serious  features 
already." 


Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  time  of  meeting  is  February  27, 
28,  and  March  1.  The  place  is  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  president  of  the  department  is 
Superintendent  John  W.  Carr,  of  Day- 
ton, 0.  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Richmond,  and 
Miss  Baylor,  of  Wabash,  are  the  Indiana 
people  on  the  program. 

The  meeting  is  so  close  to  the  borders 
of  our  State  that  we  ought  to  be  un- 
usually well  represented.  There  should 
be  at  least  two  hundred  Indiana  teachers 
enrolled.  The  program  is  a  notable  one. 
A  number  of  the  most  prominent  educa- 
tors in  the  country  are  down  for  ad- 
dresses. The  great  Simon  Newcomb  will 
speak  on  *The  Study  of  Arithmetic  in 
American  Schools.*'  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  discuss  "Eliminations  and  Modifica- 
tions in  the  Course  of  Study.''  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  the  greatest  juvenile  judge  in 
America,  will  speak  upon  some  phase  of 
the  boy  problem.  County  Superintend- 
ent 0.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago  County, 
Illinois,  will  discuss  "Manual  Training  for 
the  Country  Child."  Other  prominent 
speakers  are  President  W.  0.  Thompson, 
of  Ohio  State  Universitv;  Superintend- 
ent W.  J.  Shearer,  Elizabeth,  K  J.;  Prin- 
cipal R.  P.  Halleck,  Louisville;  Frank 
McMurry,  Columbia  University;  Lewis 
H.  Jones,  Michigan  State  Normal,  and 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Balti- 
more, lict  us  go  in  force  to  Louisville 
and  make  Carr's  meeting  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  department. 


Readins:. 

No  man,  however  great  or  wise,  can 
long  retain  his  prestige  without  reading. 
On  this  subject  nothing  better  has  ever 
been  written  than  the  following  from 
Spurgeon:  "Paul  had  a  few  books,  which 
were  left  perhaps  wrapped  up  in  the 
cloak,  and  Timothy  was  to  be  careful  to 
bring  them.  Even  an  apostle  must  read. 
Some  of  our  ultra  Calvinistic  brethren 
have  thought  a  minister  who  reads  books 
and  studies  his  sermons  must  be  a  very 
deplorable  specimen  of  a  preacher.  A 
man  who  goes  up  into  the  pulpit,  pro- 
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fesses  to  take  his  text  on  the  spot^  and 
talks  any  quantity  of  nonsense,  is  the 
idol  of  many.  If  he  will  speak  without 
premeditation,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  and 
!  never  produce  what  they  call  a  dish  of 
dead  man's  brains — ah!  that  is  the 
preacher.  How  rebuked  are  they  by  the 
apostle!  He  is  inspired,  and  yet  he  wants 
books!  He  has  seen  the  Lord,  and  yet  he 
wants  books!  He  has  had  a  wider  ex- 
perience than  most  m^n,  and  yet  he  wants 
books!  He  had  been  caught  up  into  the 
very  heaven,  and  had  heard  things  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  utter,  and 
yet  he  wants  books!  He  had  written  the 
major  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
yet  he  wants  books!  The  apostle  says  to 
Timothy,  and  so  he  says  to  every  preach- 
er, 'Give  thyself  unto  reading/  The  man 
who  never  reads  will  never  be  read;  he 
who  never  quotes  will  never  be  quoted; 
he  who  will  not  use  the  thoughts  of  other 
men's  brains  proves  that  he  has  no  brains 
of  his  own.  Brethren,  what  is  true  of 
ministers  is  true  of  all  our  people:  You 
need  to  read/* 


Football. 

Another  season  of  the  great  American 
game  has  gone  into  history.  There  were 
the  usual  victories,  defeats,  injuries  and 
fatalities.  This  year's  number  of  deaths 
is  said  to  be  more  than  double  the  aver- 
i  age  for  the  last  five  years.  Nineteen 
I  have  died  and  one  hundred  thirty-seven 
received  injuries  worthy  of  football  rec- 
ord. (Nothing  short  of  a  broken  bone,  a 
I  fractured  skull  or  an  injured  spine  6onsti- 
I  tutes  an  injury  worthy  of  report.) 
!  It  is  said  to  be  a  gentleman's  game,  but 

I  the  number  of  men  who  are  purposely 
I  hurt  by  their  opponents  leads  the  un- 
!  prejudiced  observer  to  think  that  a  good 
I  many  players  are  not  gentlemen.  The 
:  game  more  than  any  other  seems  to  ap- 
I  peal  to  the  animal  in  many  players,  and 
I      to  arouse  the  most  vicious  instincts  in 

most  of  the  observers. 
'  We  must  have  sport — vigorous,  manly 
sport.  Football  may  be  so  changed  that 
it  will  meet  these  requirements.  At  pres- 
ent the  eo^t  in  lives  and  permanent  in- 
juries is  too  great.    The  tendency  of  the 


game  to  develop  the  gambling  instinct 
and  to  call  out  the  baser  elements  in  the 
student  body  can  hardly  be  ignored  by 
school  authorities. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  prophesy. 
Surely  the  wisdom  of  the  school  men  will 
soon  give  us  some  relief.  The  prayer  of 
parents  and  sisters  who  mourn  for  loved 
ones  can  not  always  go  unheard. 


Have  a  Care. 

These  little  men  and  women  of  the 
school  room  are  wonderfully  complex. 
We  can  not  tell  what  a  word  or  deed  may 
do.  It  may  lead  them  toward  success  or 
it  may  start  them  on  the  road  to  failure. 
Little  hearts  are  tender,  and  so  some- 
times the  thoughtless  word  of  a  teacher 
may  crush  and  ruin. 

A  business  man  of  forty^ve,  who  is 
just  now  beginning  to  succeed,  after 
years  of  waste  and  failure,  tells  this 
story:  "Until  I  was  twelve  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  school,  and  was  full  of  the 
ambition  to  know  something  and  be  a 
man  of  consequence.  For  some  mis- 
chievous boyish  prank  my  teacher  placed 
me  in  disgrace,  to  so  remain  for  a  num- 
ber of  days.  While  in  disgrace  my 
mother  died.  When  I  returned  to  school, 
mellowed  and  softened  by  the  great  loss 
I  had  sustained,  my  teacher's  first  act  was 
to  remind  me  of  my  disgrace  and  inform 
me  that  I  must  serve  out  my  sentence. 
I  submitted  till  noon,  and  then  I  fled. 
For  twelve  years  I  was  a  wanderer,  and 
none  of  the  home  folks  ever  heard  of  me. 
After  twelve  years  of  such  wasted  life  it 
took  twenty  more  years  to  get  possession 
of  myself,  and  so  today  I  am  just  about 
where  I  ought  to  have  been  at  twenty- 
five." 

Such  tragedies  are  all  too  common. 
Teachers  should  have  a  care.  Having  a 
care  does  not  mean  being  softly  senti- 
mental, nor  does  it  mean  fear  of  acting 
with  promptness  and  decision.  It  does 
nuan  acting  with  justice.  It  also  means 
such  a  study  of  the  facts  that  justice  may 
1)0  tempered  with  appropriate  mercy.  No 
teacher  should  ever  forget  that  the  rights 
of  a  child  are  sacred. 
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Do  Thinsrs-  to  a  Finish. 

Many  men  fail  because  they  never 
quite  finish  what  they  undertake.  One  of 
the  hardest  problems  a  teacher  has  to 
solve  is  how  to  make  boys  and  girls  do 
things  to  a  finish.  The  habit  of  flitting 
from  one  thing  to  another  is  a  childish 
trait,  but  too  frequently  it  becomes  a 
fixed  principle  in  mature  life. 

The  men  who  do  most  in  the*  world  are 
those  who  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
finish  that  one  thing  before  undertaking 
a  second.  Doing  anything  so  slovenly 
that  excuses  must  be  offered  is  a  sure 
way  to  build  up  a  superficig-l  character. 
Anything  done  to  a  complete  finish  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a  carpenter,  but 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  make  a  poor  joint. 
When  disgrace,  attaches  to  an  artisan  of 
any  sort  it  is  not  so  much  in  what  he  does 
as  in  the  way  he  does  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  finished 
the  upper  part  of  the  wonderful  frieze  as 
perfectly  as  the  lower  part,  because  the 
gods  could  see  from  above. 

Lord  Macaulay  gives  the  following  con- 
vincing testimony:  "When  a  boy,  I  be- 
gan to  read  very  earnestly,  but  at  the  foot 
of  every  page  I  stopped,  and  obliged  my- 
self to  give,  an  account  of  what  I  had  read 
on  that  page.  At  first  I  had  to  read  it 
three  or  four  times  before  I  got  my  mind 
firmly  fixed,  but  now,  after  I  have  read  a 
book  through  once,  I  can  almost  recite  it 
from  beginning  to  end.'^ 

Our  critics  from  Europe  invariably  call 
attention  to  our  slovenly  habits,  and  to 
our  almost  utter  lack  of  doing  things  to 
a  finish.  Our  workmen  and  our  profes- 
sional men  are  too  often  but  half  trained. 
We  need  a  good,  old-fashioned  revival  in 
tJjcroughness.  To  be  effective,  this  must 
begin  in  the  schools.     Every  teacher  in 


America  should  feel  that  he  is  called  to 
preach  and  teach  the  gospel  of  doing 
things  to  a  finish. 

Motli«r. 

There  are  four  great  words  that  thrill 
the  heart  of  every  man.  They  are 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  mother.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  mother,  for  mother- 
hood includes  all  the  others.  A  daughter 
cheers,  a  sister  sjrmpathizes,  a  wife  en- 
nobles, but  a  mother  does  all  of  these, 
and  more.  The  depths  of  mother  love 
have  not  yet  been  sounded.  When  a 
mother  first  feels  J}hat  mite  of  life  at  her 
breast,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  her  heart  that 
time  is  powerless  to  extinguish.  The 
daughter  may  forget,  the  sister's  sympathy 
may  change  to  hate,  the  wife  may  for- 
sake, but  the  altar  fire  of  love  in  the 
mother's  heart  bums  brighter  and  bright- 
er as  the  years  come  and  go.  For  manv 
a  poor  soul,  the  only  line  that  pulls  him 
from  the  breakers  of  his  wrecked  life  is 
the  undying  love  of  his  mother.  It  is 
the  mother  that  saves  and  makes  the 
man.  A  great  man  is  impossible  without 
a  great  mother.  God  bless  our  mothers! 
The  debt  we  owe  them  can  not  be  paid  in 
gold.  It  takes  finer  stuff.  Only  lives 
throbbing  with  love  and  sympathy,  and 
resonant  with  the  clear  ring  of  truth  can 
cancel  that  debt. 

My  mother  has  passed  into  the  larger 
life.  I  will  not  again  see  her  physical 
form,  and  yet,  that  which  made  her 
mother  is  my  permanent  possession.  That 
love  that  encouraged  my  youthful  foot- 
steps, that  cheered  my  first  endeavors, 
that  poured  a  stream  of  sympathy  into 
my  wounded  heart  when  failures  came, 
that  ever  sent  a  prayer  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  for  my  safekeeping — that  love  is 
mine  through  time  and  eternity. 
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The  corner  stone  of  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute,  on  Pennsylvania  and  Sixteenth 
streets,  Indianapolis,  was  laid  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, NoYember  25.  The  exercises  pre- 
ceding the  setting  of  the  stone  were  held  in 
the  Mayflower  Congregational  Church.  Mr. 
John  Herron,  the  benefactor  of  the  enter- 
prise, died  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  in 
April,  1885.  He  was  seventy-six  years  old 
and  left  no  nearer  relative  than  a  third  or 
fourth  cousin.  He  left  by  will  to  the  In- 
dianapolis Art  Association  property  valued 
at  $225,000,  which  was  to  be  used  to  edu- 
cate students  In  art,  to  buy  pictures  for  an 
art  museum  and  to  erect  a  building  for  such 
a  school  and  collection  of  pictures.  The 
fund  is  now  worth  $240,000,  of  this  amount 
$85,000  will  he  expended  on  the  new  build- 
hig.  It  will  be  Italian  renaissance  in  style, 
125  feet  facing  Sixteenth  street,  85  feet  deep 
and  two  stories  rising  to  a  height  of  80  feet. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  May  1,  1906.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  buildings  in  time  will  be  added. 


Professor  Troy  Smith,  who  has  charge  of 
the  science  in  the  Union  City  High  School, 
is  doing  his  fifth  year's  work  in  that  re- 
sponsible position.  Professor  Smith  gradu- 
ated at  Indiana  University  in  1901  and  lias 
done  special  work  since. 


Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  Mr.  Harry  Jeschke, 
who  has  had  charge  of  their  business  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
will  hereafter  take  care  of  their  interests 
in  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  They  be- 
speak for  him  the  same  courteous  considera- 
tion that  has  been  accorded  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Hugh  Brown. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  compile  statis- 
tics relative  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
of  the  State.  The  blank  sent  out  asks  the 
humber  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of 
colleges  or  universities)  number  of  graduates 


#'\x*«»»»*«»*****».  "^ 


of  State  normal  schools,  number  ot  gradu- 
ates of  private  normal  schools,  the  number 
who  have  studied  one  or  two  years  in  normal 
schools,  the  number  who  are  high  school 
graduates  only,  and  also  the  number  who 
have  no  training  other  than  that  of  small 
high  schools,  the  common  schools,  or  local 
normal  schools. 


Plans  have  been  considered  for  the  new 
administration  building  at  Moores  Hill  Col- 
lege. The  building  will  cost  $50,000,  and 
will  be  erected  northeast  of  the  present  main 
building.  It  will  have  chapel,  library  and 
literary  society  rooms,  with  accommodations 
for  the  Christian  associations. 


"Be  a  good  fellow.  Learn  tp  mix.  Ac- 
quire the  social  graces.  Do  not  overlook  the 
pleasant  things  of  life,  which  mean  fortune 
and  happiness.  And  do  not  make  l)ooks 
your  only  friends,  for  they  are  small  com- 
fort out  in  the  hard,  cold  world,"  was  the 
advice  given  to  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  a  recent  address  by  Prof. 
Frank  J.  Miller,  the  midway  dean  of  affilia- 
tions. 


On  the  afternoon  of  November  24  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Sycamore  Literary  So- 
ciety, of  Topeka,  Lagrange  County,  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  about  1,000  peo- 
ple. Topeka  is  a  town  of  431  inhabit- 
ants and  the  seating  capacity  of  the  new 
hall  is  150  in  excess  of  that  number.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  Governor  Hanly  each 
made  an  address  at  the  dedication. 


It  has  been  announced  that  Mrs.  Jane 
Gibson  has  established  a  fund  of  $100  which 
is  to  be  used  as  prizes  in  the  interclass  de- 
bates which  have  been  arranged  in  a  series 
for  the  school  year  at  De  Pauw.  This  $100 
is  in  addition  to  the  same  amount  by  Hugh 
Dougherty,  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  winners 
in  the  series  which  will  close  in  the  spring. 
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Men  who  are  prone  to  financial  tempta- 
tions may  find  the  profession  of  teaching 
safer  for  them  than  the  banking  business. 
The  conditions  at  Peoria,  111.,  are  very  un- 
fortunate and  unusual. 


Miss  Kate  McCarty,  for  many  years  a 
teacher'  in  the  Wabash  schools,  died  at 
Springer,  N.  M.,  on  November  10,  where  she 
had  gone  for  her  health. 


A  new  school  for  librarians  was  recently 
opened  at  the  Technical  Institute  at  Indian- 
apolis. Its  chief  purpose  is  to  train  young 
men  and  women  to  conduct  libraries.  It  be- 
gins its  first  term  with  twenty  students. 
The  Indiana  Public  Library  Commission  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  help- 
ing to  supply  trained  librarians  for  the 
scores /Of  city  and  town  libraries  established 
by  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
others.  Miss  Merica  Hoagland  is  at  the 
head  of  the  new  school  and  Miss  Anna  R. 
Phelps  is  the  chief  instructor. 


The  citizens  of  Lafayette  have  offered  to 
throw  open  their  homes  to  the  members  and 
visitors  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers' 
Association  which  will  convene  there  In 
April  next.  The  hotels  will  not  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  4,000  members.  Purdue 
University  has  promised  to  co-operate  with 
the  city  in  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 


President  Bryan,  of  Indiana  University, 
says  that  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  athletics, 
but  regrets  that  so  many  students  of  educa- 
tional institutions  bet  on  games.    He  says: 

"Don't  bet  It  is  bad  when  you  lose  and 
worse  when  you  win.  If  you  are  well 
scorched  in  the  beginning  you  may  learn  to 
keep  away  from  the  fire.  But  when  you  win 
the  evil  fire  gets  into  your  liver.  The  worst 
of  it  Is  the  fire  in  your  liver.  But  that  is  not 
all  of  it.  The  fire  will  break  out  and  burn 
up  everything  you  care  for,  property,  fam- 
ily, honor,  everything.  These  are  not  melo- 
dramatic improbabilities.  Every  day  they 
happen.  Any  of  us  could  give  names.  I 
could  tell  of  a  case  which  came  close  to  me 
four  years  ago,  and  another  last  year,  and 
another  this  week— all  of  them  college  nawi. 
There  is  no  melodrama  about  it    There  ^a» 


suicide  in  one  case;  there  is  the  sharp  pros- 
pect of  the  penitentiary  In  another,  and  In 
every  case  there  is  the  disgrace  which  burns 
up  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  *For  he's  a 
jolly  good  fellow,'  we  were  singing  for  each 
of  these  men;  but  now  the  one  who  is  clos- 
est is  saying  over  and  over,  'If  he  had  only 
died  first' " 


The  Ripley  County  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  is  an  organization  recently  per- 
fected by  the  high  school  teachers  of  Rip- 
ley County.  Prof.  L.  P.  Stewart,  of  Ver- 
sailles, Is  its  president  and  Prof.  C.  W. 
Caldwell,  of  the  Delaware  school,  its  sec- 
retary. The  object  of  the  association  is  the 
improvement  of  the  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty and  the  fostering  of  a  popular  interest  in 
higher  education. 


Miss  Edna  Johnson,  of  Richmond,  Ind.. 
has  recently  been  appointed  instructor  in 
Latin  in  the  Evansville  High  School. 


The  Baptist  Social  Union  recently  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Commercial  Club  in 
Indianapolis.  About  200  Baptists  with 
Franklin  College  alumni  were  present.  Pr. 
E.  B.  Bryan  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  ad- 
dressed the  banqueters  on  "Franklin  Col- 
lege." A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  raise 
$200,000,  one-half  of  which  shall  be  added 
to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  and  the 
remainder  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
three  new  buildings— a  dormitory  for  young 
women,  a  gymnasium  and  a  science  hall. 


Prof.  W.  M.  Lewis  has  been  elected  by 
the  trustees  of  Lake  Forest  University  to 
succeed  Prof.  J.  C.  Sloane  as  head  master  of 
I^ake  Forest  Academy.  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  grad- 
uate of  I>ake  Forest,  and  has  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Shouts,  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  has  given  to  Mon- 
mouth College  $10,000  as  part  of  the  $30,000 
needed  to  secure  an  additional  $30,000  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  promised  for  a  libra- 
ry.   M^*,  Shouts  is  a  graduate  of  Monmouth, 
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In  a  recent  address  before  the  school  di- 
rectors of  Lackawanna,  State  Superintend- 
ent Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  •*Hlg'h 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  age  think  that 
.the  greatest  thing  Is  play  and  sports.  In 
conversation  the  college  student  imagines 
the  only  thing  to  discuss  is  some  sport. 
Something  more  than  play  is  needed  in  the 
schools;  work  is  required  which  will  bring 
some  realization  of  the  good  it  will  do  the 
student  in  after  life."  He  also  expressed  a 
wi8h  *for  more  women  school  directors,  be- 
lieving their  influence  tended  for  the  better 
development  of  the  school  and  the  pupil. 


We  receive  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Educator-Journal.  One 
of  these  is  as  follows: 

"Alexander,  N.  C,  Nov.  12,  1906. 
"Bduca tor- Journal  Co.,  Ind'pTs,  Ind.: 

"Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Journal  contain- 
ing Judge  Stubbs'  speech  on  the  evils  of 
smoking  cigarettes?  I  think  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number.  Enclosed 
find  ten  cents  to  pay  for  this  Journal. 
"Yours  truly, 

"JOSIB  BUNDY." 


The  educators  of  the  West  manifest  more 
interest  in  educational  meetings  than  those 
of  New  England.  In  many  Western  States 
a  State  Teachers'  Association  will  enroll 
2,500,  with  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar, 
while  in  the  New  England  States  three  or 
ft5U^  hundred  is  considered  a  large  enroll- 
ment and  the  State  treasury  makes  an  ap- 
propriation which  pays  most  of  the  bills. 
The  teachers  of  the  West  usually  travel 
four  or  five  times  as  far  as  the  teachers  of 
the  East  and  at  a  higher  rate  of  fare  to  at- 
tend these  meetings.  Teachers  of  the  West 
manifest  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  their  pro- 
fession which  is  hardly  known  to  Eastern 
teachers. 


Prof.  F.  W.  Bancroft,  of  the  department 
of  physiology  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, has  performed  some  important  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  electrical  currents  on 
sea  life.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the  cilia 
covering  the  body  of  the  paramoecium  and 
the  cause  of  their  locomotion  respond  to 
electrical  stimulation  by  changing  the  direc- 


tion of  their  movement.  When  an  electric 
current  passing  through  water  containing 
paramoecium  is  interrupted,  the  cilia  re- 
verse their  movement  on  that  end  of  the  ani- 
mal which  is  nearer  the  positive  pole.  When 
the  current  is  made  again  only  cilia  on  the 
end  nearer  the  negative  pole  reverse. 


The  Hamilton  County  Corn  School  Club 
held  in  Noblesville  December  4  was  at- 
tended by  two  hundred  and  fifty  country 
t>oys.  This  club  was  organized  two  years 
ago  by  County  Superintendent  Haines,  of 
Hamilton  County,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting the  boys  in  country  life  and  keeping 
them  on  the  farm.  , 


"Our  educative'influence  is  determined  by 
what  predominates  in  us.  We  communicate 
to  children  less  of  what  we  say  than  of 
what  we  are,  and  if  our  moral  path  be 
crooked,  it  is  useless  to  point  out  the  straight 
and  narrow  way;  the  child  holding  our  hand 
walk;3  as  we  walk." 


Andrew  Carnegie  gives  Luther  Burbank 
$10,000  a  year  for  ten  years  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  experiments. 


Prof.  D.  O.  Coate,  head  of  Department  of 
English  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Manka- ' 
to,  Minn.,  writes:  "Certainly  I  wish  to  re- 
new my  subscription  to  the  Educator-Jour- 
nal. It  is  a  welcome,  helpful  friend  each 
month.  The  articles  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Shortrldge,  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
Journal  In  suggestiveness  to  the  English 
teacher.    Find  enclosed,  please,  $1.00." 


"Without  the  love  of  books  the  richest 
man  is  poor;  but  endowed  with  this  treasure 
of  treasures,  the  poorest  man  is  rich.  He 
has  wealth  which  no  power  can  diminish, 
riches  which  are  always  increasing,  posases- 
slons  which  the  more  he  scatters  the  more 
they  accumulate,  friends  who  never  desert 
him  and  pleasures  which  never  cloy." 


While  the  growth  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity has  been  very  remarkable  in  the 
past,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  this 
growth.  The  principal  reason  for  this  Is  in 
the  fact  that  the  Institution  continues  to  In- 
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crease  its  facilities,  and  yet  does  not  in- 
crease the  expense  to  the  student.  Two  new 
buildings  are  now  under  headway  and  will 
be  completed  by  the  close  of  the  coming 
year.  One  is  for  the  medical  department 
and  the  other  for  the  music  department. 

Although  the  medical  department  has 
been  established  but  a  short  time,  yet  it 
has  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  and  the 
new  building,  which  will  be  sixty  by  one 
hundred  twenty  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
will  give  excellent  facilities  for  this  work. 

The  music  department  has  also  outgrown 
the  large  building  which  it  occupies  at  the 
present  time.  The  new  Music  Hall  will  be 
an  up-to-date  building.  It  will  contain  stu- 
dios for  teaching,  a  large  hall  for  recitals 
and  thirty  additional  practice  rooms,  giving 
to  the  institution  seventy-five  practice 
rooms,  besides  the  studios  for  the  instruct- 
ors. This  seems  necessary  for  this  particu- 
lar department,  because  Valparaiso  Univer- 
sity is  located  so  near  Chicago  that  it  is 
obliged  to  compete  not  only  In  instruction 
but  in  equipments  with  the  best  schools  in 
the  city,  so  that  students  really  have  the 
same  advantages  in  Valparaiso  that  they 
could  have  in  Chicago,  and  at  an  expense 
not  one-fifth  as  great.  Attention  is  called 
to  these  points  to  show  that  the  University 
not  only  has  patronage  but  is  worthy  of  its 
patronage. 


Prof.  Wm.  McAndrew  tells  us  that  in  only 
four  cities  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Columbus,  6a.,  and 
Meridian,  Miss.,  does  the  pay  of  women 
schoolteachers  exceed  the  pay  of  street 
cleaners.  In  the  last  two  cities  the  street 
cleaners  are  colored,  while  the  teachers  are 
white,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy 
in  those  two  cities,  leaving  only  Chicago  and 
Washington  on  the  honor  roll.  Intellectual 
Bostpn  pays  its  street  cleaners  $003  a  year, 
but  its  teachers  only  $552;  Philadelphia  pays 
its  street  cleaners  $503  a  year,  and  its  teach- 
ers only  $470  a  year. 


Prof.  U  O.  De  Camp,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  has 
talten  charge  of  the  New  Carlisle  High 
School.  Ho  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albion  Col- 
lege, class  of  1895,  degree  of  Ph.  B.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Michigan,  special- 


ized in  mathematics  and  science.  He  served 
two  years  as  principal  of  Dallar  Bay,  Hich., 
school,  four  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Vandalia,  Mich.,  schools,  and  one  year  as 
superintendent  of  Newaygo,  Mich.,  school 
Prof.  De  Camp  brings  with  him  a  number 
of  excellent  recommendations  that  speal^ 
very  highly  of  him  as  a  teacher. 


President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  it  is 
barely  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first 
attempts  to  study  children  were  begun  by 
Preyer,  Darwin  and  others.  Now  we  have  a 
blblography  of  more  than  two  thouraiid  val- 
uable books  and  memoirs,  some  dozen  jour- 
nals, and  scores  of  academic  chairs  in  uni- 
versities and  normal  schools  devoted  to  child 
study. 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  **vi^e  sboald  so 
live  and  labor  in  our  time  that  what  comes 
to  us  as  seed  may  go  to  the  next  generation 
as  blossom,  and  what  comes  to  us  as  blos- 
som may  go  to  them  as  fruit.  This  is  what 
we  mean  by  progress." 


Miss  Helen  Peabody,  the  founder  of  West- 
ern College  in  1853  and  its  president  until 
1886,  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  October  9, 
at  the  age  of  80  years.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  Mt.  Holyoke,  and  was  at  one  time  offered 
the  presidency  of  Wellesley  College.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  women  educa- 
tors of  the  West. 


For  some  time  the  high  school  teachers 
of  the  State  have  realized  that  their  pupils 
have  not  been  giving  the  necessary  amount 
of  time  to  the  preparation  of  their  lessons. 
In  their  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  work 
outlined  they  have  continued  to  assign  les- 
sons that  should  have  an  hour  and  a  half 
thorough  study.  The  result  has  been  a 
cause  for  much  worry  on  the  pert  of  the 
teacher  and  a  careless  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  go  to  the  recitation 
poorly  prepared.  Principal  Q.  W.  Benton 
recognizes  that  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  for  the  high  school  pupil  to  give  more 
time  to  social  and  commercial  pursuits  and 
that  high  school  work  must  be'  rearranged 
to  meet  the  conditions.  To  approach  the 
situation  in  a  practical  way  he  recently  pre- 
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3. 
4. 


sented  the  following  list  of  questions  to  the 
Shortridge  High  School  pupils: 

1.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  daily  as- 
signment in  science? 

2.  In  history? 
In  mathematics? 
In  language? 

5.  In  E2ngli8h? 

6.  In  commercial  branches? 

7.  In  art? 

8.  How  many  hours  weekly  do  you  de- 
vote to  organization  work  recognized  by  the 
school— athletics,  senate,  etc.? 

9.  How  many  hours  weekly  do  you  de- 
vote to  organization  work  not  recognized  by 
the  school— church,  social,  musical,  etc.? 

10.  How  many  hours  weekly  do  you  de- 
vote to  work  for  which  you  receive  regular 
pay? 

11.  How  much  of  your  time  weekly  is 
employed  in  work  about  the  house— kitchen 
work,  furnace,  etc.? 

In  making  the  estimates  on  special 
branches  pupils  will  include  all  hours  spent 
in  the  study  hall,  history  reference  room, 
public  library  and  other  pltfce  where  school 
work  is  done.  They  will  be  careful  to  count 
all  time  devoted  to  outside  reading  and  the 
preparation  of  specially  assigned  themes, 
papers,  problems  and  reports.  In  order  to 
make  the  reports  thoroughly  impersonal,  no 
pupil  will  write  his  name  on  the  slip. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
student  organizations  at  Ck>lumbia  Univer- 
sity the  game  of  football  was  abolished. 
Professor  Lord  said  after  the  meeting  of  the 
committee:  '•The  reasons-  for  this  action 
need  no  explanation.  They  must  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  ev^ery  one  acquainted  with 
the  game  as  now  played.  Only  by  such 
radical  action  can  the  university  and  college 
life  be  rid  of  an  obsession  which,  It  Is  be- 
lieved, has  become  as  burdensome  to  the 
great  mass  of  students  as  it  has  proved  it- 
self harmful  to  academic  standing  and  dan- 
gerous to  human  life." 


Boston  has  one  In  six  of  her  population  in 
her  public  schools,  Chicago  one  in  seven, 
New  York  one  in  seven,  Philadelphia  one  in 
seven  and  a  half,  and  St  Louis  one  in  seven. 


"Fate  loves  the  man  who  whirls  and  whirls. 

But  lands  upon  his  feet. 
That  man,  whatever  his  ups  and  downs, 

Is  never  wholly  spurned. 
Whose  perpendicularity^ 

Is  never  overturned." 


Massachusetts  has  187  superintendents,  no 
one  of  whom  has  less  than  |1,500  salary. 
This  for  a  population  of  2,800,000  is  remark- 
able. This  means  a  superintendent  at  not 
less  than  $1,500  salary  for  every  15,000  per- 
sons. What  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this 
elsewhere? 


Mr.  Nelson  Yoke,  for  thirty  years  a  teach- 
er in  the  Indianapolis  public  schools,  died 
December  3  at  his  home  on  Fletcher  avenue, 
Indianapolis.  He  was  a  student  for  some 
time  of  Butler  Ck>llege  and  afterward  gradu- 
ated from  De  Pauw  University.  In  each  of 
his  thirty  years  of  service  he  had  as  many 
as  six  hundred  children  In  his  charge. 


Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "I  have  seen 
thousands  of  teachers  at  work  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  pupils.  I  have  but  rarely 
found  wholly  and  absolutely  worthless 
teachers." 


The  local  papers  In  Whiting  set  aside  a 
department  devoted  to  news  from  the 
schools.  This  niws  Is  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  each  of  the  grades,  Including  the 
First  The  items  tell  about  visitors  who 
have  called,  good  work  that  is  being  done 
in  the  schools,  and  so  on.  The  reports  from 
each  room  are  written  in  duplicate,  using 
carbon  sheets,  so  that  one  report  is  sent  to 
each  of  the  papers  and  one  Is  filed  by  Su- 
perintendent Hall.  The  publication  of  these 
interesting  little  bits  about  school  life  has 
greatly  stimulated  public  interest  In  and 
sympathy  with  the  schools.  This  is  one 
Illustration  of  the  systematic  way  of  doing 
things  which  characterizes  Superintendent 
Hairs  administration. 


The  superintendent  and  teachers  of  the 
Anderson  schools  have  made  provisions  for 
a  course  of  six  lectures,  by  prominent  edu- 
cators,  at  stated  intervals  throughout   the 
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year.  The  first  lecture  was  given  by  A.  B. 
Wlnshlp,  of  Boston,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  His  lecture  on  "The  Assiets  and 
Investments  in  Education"  was  well  re- 
ceived by  his  hearers. 


An  announcement  is  made  by  the  Nation- 
al Educational  Association  of  two  prizes  of 
$200  and  $100  for  the  best  forms  of  school 
report  adaptable  to  the  large  city,  the  small 
city  and  state  superintendents. 


The  new  high  school  building  at  North 
Salem,  Ind.,  was  dedicated  Saturday  eve, 
November  25.  President  Hughes,  of  De 
Pauw  University,  delivered  the  address. 
Tlie  building  is  modern  in  every  respect  and 
includes  a  gymnasium  and  assembly  room. 
The  cost  to  $20,000. 


"No  teacher  Is  a  good  teacher  unless  she 
can  make  a  passable  success  under  any  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  these  days." 


Horace  Greely  said:  "If  a  man  has  no 
regard  for  the  time  of  other  men,  why 
should  he  have  for  their  money?  What  is 
the  difference  between  taking  a  man's  hotir 
and  taking  his  five  dollars?  There  are  many 
men  to  whom  each  hour  of  the  business  day 
Is  worth  more  than  fivB  dollars." 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  the  following,  offered  by  C.  H. 
Eigenmann,  was  adopted:  "The  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science  desires  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the  Importance  of  mak- 
ing a  biological  survey  of  Panama  canal 
zone.  Panama  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  one 
of  the  strategic  regions  of  the  earth.  The 
completion  of  the  canal  will  permit  a  ready 
intermingling  of  the  marine  faunas  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  long  before 
the  completion  of  the  canal  there  will  be  an 
intermingling  of  the  fresh  water  faunas  of 
the  two  slopes.  Much  important  work  has 
been  done  on  the  faunas  of  the  two  slopes, 
and  it  Is  urgently  suggested  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  completion  of  the  survey  in 
a  way  in  keeping  with  the  subject  and  the 
nation." 


The  nine  South  Central  States  send  558 
students  to  the  nine  leading  universities. 
Of  these  Harvard  leads  with  eighty-eight; 
Yale  is  second  with  eighty;  Cornell,  seventy- 
six;  Columbia,  seventy-two;  Princeton,  sev- 
enty-two; University  of  Michigan,  sixty- 
four;  University  of  Illinois,  forty-seven;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  forty-four;  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  fourteen. 


Prof.  T.  H.  Meek,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  schools  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Eureka, 
111.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  at  a  reception  in  Eu- 
reka, presented  the  public  school  library  a 
handsome  book  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Wil- 
lard  entitled  "Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years." 
Prof.  Meek  accepted  the  gift  for  the  school. 


The  next  summer  session  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity will  begin  the  day  foUowing  com- 
mencemfint  and  continue  ten  weeks.  There 
will  be  two  five-week  sessions.  Each  will 
be  complete  in  itself  and  yet  the  work  will 
be  so  ari*anged  that  the  student  can  take  the 
work  of  the  two  sessions  and  obtain  a  full 
term's  credit.  There  will  be  wotk  in  fifteen 
departments.  The  teachers  for  the  first 
half  tem^  will  not  teach  during  the  second 
half. 


Prof.  L.  W.  Evans,  of  Augusta,  Ga„  says: 
It  is  a  serious  injustice  to  children,  who  at 
best  are  not  generally  enthusiastic  about 
their  education,  to  burden  them  with  a 
teacher  who  is  Incompetent  or  by  one  who 
proposes  to  learn  by  exi)erlment 


Ernest  Lambert,  principal  of  the  Hope 
schools,  and  Miss  Pearl  Moore,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  primary  department,  were 
married  at  Hope  on  Noveml)er  30. 


One  of  Japan's  best  known  novelists  has 
entered  Indiana  University  and  expects  to 
be  graduated  with  the  class  of  1907.  He 
has  written  seven  novels  and  numerous 
short  stories. 


No  education  is  practical  that  does  not  \ 
prepare  one  for  the  struggle  of  life  wlthont  | 
leaving  him  prepared  for  leisure  if  It  comes. 
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Wc  are  acquainted  with  a  teacher  who 
wrote  a  beautiful  article  for  the  local  paper 
auvocating  the  organization  of  Audubon  so- 
cieties among  the  boys  and  girls,  then 
donned  a  hat  containing  three  stuflTed  birds 
and  went  to  the  editor  to  submit  her  article. 


In  London  if  a  man  teacher  does  not  prove 
to  be  efficient  and  growing  by  the  end  of 
nine  years  of  teaching  he  receives  no  more 
advance  in  salary,  but  remains  for  life  at 
1750  a  year. 


Prof.  J.  O.  Bngleman  is  enjoying  a  pleas- 
ant year's  work  in  the  Borden  Institute.  He 
made  an  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Clark  County  Teachers*  Association  at  Jef- 
fersonrille  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
was  made  its  president  for  the  coming  year. 


Miss  Jessie  B.  Montgomery,  of  Platteville, 
Wis.,  writes:  "Enclosed  find  postal  order 
for  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send  the 
B^ducator-Joumal  to  me  for  one  year.  A 
'Hoosler'  away  from  home  I  like  to  keep  in 
touch  with  educational  affairs  in  Indiana." 


The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  authorizes  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  forty-fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  9- 
13,  1906.  The  lines  of  the  Transcontinental 
Passenger  Association  have  authorized  a 
rate  of  one  lowest  first-class  limited  fare  for 
the  round  trip  pltis  $2  N.  B.  A.  member- 
ship fee  via  direct  routes;  this  provides  for 
going  one  route  and  returning  another.  For 
tickets  routed  via  Portland,  Oregon,  in  one 
direction  the  rate  will  be  $12.50  higher.  The 
dates  of  sale  will  extend  from  June  25  to 
Jnly  7,  and  the  return  limit  will  be  Septem- 
ber 15. 


The  scarcity  of  teachers  where  salaries 
are  low  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  matter. 
This  was  never  so  appreciated  as  it  was  last 
season.  The  call  for  $600  teachers  for  $400 
was  most  urgent. 


The  ninety-ninth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Vincennes  University  was  appropri- 
ately observed  on  December  7.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  of  the  evening  was  L.  £)rt 
Slack.  Joint  Senator  from  Johnson  and  Shel- 


by counties.  Prof.  G.  M.  Duncan  represent- 
ed the  faculty.  He  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  University,  outlining  a  number  of  its 
accomplishments.  This  year  the  University 
has  more  than  300  students. 


Supt.  F.  A.  Bagnall,  Adams,  Mass.:  ''The 
best  thing  in  education  is  not  what  it  teach- 
es a  boy  but  what  It  makes  a  boy." 


A  commission  has  recently  been  granted 
the  high  schools  at  Union  Mills,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Pratt  and  with 
Prof.  Lee  G.  Bunnell,  principal.  Laporte  is 
a  wealthy  county  in  natural  resources  and 
its  fourteen  railroads  pay  about  one-third  of 
the  taxes.  The  conditions  are  favorable  for 
an  excellent  system  of  schools  and  the  au- 
thorities are  determined  to  make  them  such. 


Ethical  Culture  School, 

CiNTEAL  Park  Wkst  and  63d  St.,  Niw  York  City. 

December  14,  1906. 
Educator-Journal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— It  is  several  years  since  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  your  paper,  with 
whose  predecessors  I  was  well  acquainted 
during  my  service  In  Indiana  and  neighbor- 
ing States.  A  copy  has  recently  come  to  me 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
course  outlined  for  this  year  in  the  State 
Reading  Circle.  It  seems  to  me  particularly 
fortunate  to  lay  stress  on  the  aspects  of  in- 
dustrial history,  whose  records  in  Indiana 
can  not  be  duplicated  in  other  States.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  productive  labor  to  education. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  from  what  source 
I  can  secure  the  book  to  which  you  refer, 
"The  New  Harmony  Movement,"  and  also 
the  outlines  prepared  for  the  circle? 
Sincerely, 

FRANK  A.  MANNY. 


ADDRESS  AT  THB  UNIVBRSITV  DAY  BXBRCISBS, 

NOVBMB6R  ai.  1905* 

Cclebriitlns  tbe  Foandlns  of  the  College  for  Teachers 

in  the  University  of  Ctoclaaeti.-Williein 

PextoB  Biirrie,  Dean. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  exist- 
ence of  normal  schools,  city  training  schools, 
and  various  other  agencies  having  to  do 
with  the  professional  preparation  of  teach- 
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ere.  but  why  college  for  teachera?  Have 
these  older  forms  of  institutions  proven  in- 
sufficient? Does  an  enlarged  conception  of 
the  teacher's  task  demand  a  new  type  of 
teachers*  school?  In  short,  does  the  found- 
ing of  teachers'  colleges  mark  a  forward 
step  in  an  orderly  progress  in  professional 
training  for  teachers  which  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  and  corresponds  to  an  orderly 
progress  in  popular  education  itself,  which, 
in  turn,  is  but  an  effort  at  progressive  ad- 
justment to  changing  social  conditions?  The 
answ«^rs  to  such  questions  as  these,  I  take  it, 
give  to  this  occasion  whatever  of  import  and 
significance  it  may  have. 

Any  ambitious  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions  would  necessarily  deal,  first  of  all, 
with  the  historical  fortunes  of  professional 
training  for  teachers;  Limitations  of  time, 
however,  forbid  more  than  the  briefest  ref- 
erence to  well-marked  stages  of  progress  in 
our  country  in  behalf  of  a  preparation  for 
the  teacher  commensurate  with  the  impor- 
talice  and  difficulty  of  his  task. 

The  earliest  requirement,  and  the  one  that 
is  still  most  prominent  In  the  legal  regula- 
tions for  obtaining  a  license  to  teach,  was 
that  of  mere  scholarship;  i.  e.,  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught.  A  forward 
step,  marked  by  the  establishment  of  normal 
and  training  schools  In  the  40s,  began  to  lay 
stress  upon  methods  and  devices  in  teaching 
subjects;  but  owing  to  the  low  standard  of 
admission  to  these  schools  the  work  of  many 
of  them  very  soon  resolved  itself  into  a 
study  of  the  elementary  branches  them- 
selves, supplemented  by  a  consideration  of 
rule-of -thumb  methods  and  mechanical  de- 
vices to  be  used  in  teaching  them.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  standard  of  admission 
was  raised;  and  about  the  period  of  our  edu- 
cational renaissance  in  the  70s  they  began 
to  spend  less  and  less  time  In  teaching  what 
should  be  known  as  a  condition  for  en- 
trance, and  to  devote  themselves  more  and 
more  to  a  broadening  of  the  teacher's  acad- 
emic scholarship  and  to  a  study  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching. 

Mleanwhile  that  marvelous  development 
of  the  sciences  in  the  last  century  was  far 
advanced— those  in  which  education  finds 
certain  of  its  presuppositions  along  with  the 
others.  ESncouraged  by  the  light  thus 
thrown     upon    educational    problems    and 


urged  on  by  the  necessities  of  a  new  era, 
educators  began  to  exploit  the  world  of 
thought,  without  reference  to  national  boun- 
daries or  centuries  of  time,  in  the  interest 
of  a  science  of  education.  The  conviction 
grew  that  teaching  should  cease  to  be  an 
empirical  art  and  should  become  a  rational 
art— that  the  teacher,  in  addition  to  possess* 
ing  scholarship  and  a  knowledge  of  methods, 
should  be  acquainted  with  a  body  of  doc- 
trine which  underlies  methods  and  assures 
their  validity.  Thus,  only,  so  It  was  held, 
could  teaching  become  truly  professional  and 
the  teacher's  work  be  lifted  above  mechan- 
ical routine  by  an  enthusiasm  which  springs 
from  rational  insight  and  self-direction. 
In  other  words,  teaching  began  to  outgrow 
Its  empirical  stage  and  to  pass  to  Its  ration- 
al or  scientific  stage.  This  movement  re- 
sulted in  a  still  further  revision  of  the  work 
of  the  normal  and  city  training  school  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to 
make  the  science  of  education  an  established 
branch  of  university  Instruction.  As  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  philosophical  sciences  it  is 
not  even  yet  cast  Into  articulate  form,  but 
it  is  in  possession  of  some  of  Its  most  essen- 
tial elements.  If  to  be  entitled  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science)  however,  means  that  there 
must  be  a  definite  body  of  principles  which 
will  fit  every  concrete  case,  thus  proving 
universally  valid,  then,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  philosophical  science  at  all.  True  it  Is, 
there  are  conditions,  individualities  and  pe- 
culiarities which  no  body  of  principles  can 
anticipate;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
principles  setting  forth  what  is  generally 
true  we  have  no  standard  by  which  to  pro- 
nounce this  or  that  a  peculiar  case;  and  Just 
as  there  are  no  two  educational  situations 
precisely  alike,  so  also  there  is  no  education- 
al situation  which  Is  wholly  peculiar.  More- 
over, the  most  essential  thing  in  each  is  to 
be  found  in  every  other  case,  and  while  a 
prominent  peculiarity  may  temporarily  ob- 
scure the  univereal  clement,  nevertheless 
there  is  in  every  Individual  case  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problems  involved  through  a 
rational  and  tactful  application  of  those  edu- 
cational laws  which  constitute  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  science  of  education. 

But  education  Is  an  art  as  well  as  a  sci- 
ence. Principles  can  not  apply  themselves. 
Unsound  theory  can  not  work;  sound  the- 
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ory  uiay  not,  for  it  has  to  work  through  im- 
perfect instmmeDtalities;  and  herein  we  find 
the  explanation  of  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  work  of  observation  and  practice  in  con- 
nection with  an  extension  of  the  study  of 
theory  itself.  There  is  always  a  degree  of 
personal  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  individual  cases  as 
they  arise,  and  in  the  work  of  practice  there 
is  imposed  a  test  of  the  teacher's  skill  in  this 
work  of  adaptation. 

Such,  historically,  have  been  the  well- 
marked  stages  in  the  evolution  of  profession- 
al training  for  teachers.  True  to  the  law 
of  evolution  in  general  the  essential  feature 
of  each  of  the  successive  types  persists,  with 
modification.  In  that  which  now*  presents 
itself  as  the  fulfillment  of  what  was  more  or 
less  distinctly  foreshadowed  from  the  be- 
ginning. Scholarship,  from  the  first  a  dis- 
tinct characteristic,  still  persists,  but  instead 
of  mere  knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught 
it  must  henceforth  include  a  broad  compre- 
hension of  man*s  nature  and  relations— In 
short,  include  all  that  is  involved  in  a  truly 
liberal  education,  even  as  a  necessai-y  pre- 
requisite to  an  adequate  understanding  of 
the  science  of  education  Itself.  Method, 
also,  survives  as  an  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  training,  but  instead  of  rule-of 
thumb  processes  characteristic  of  the  rou- 
tine driller,  which  even  ignorance  can  apply 
with  mechanical  precision,  there  must  be  a 
procedure  in  accordance  with  princlnles,  ar- 
rived at  historically  and  scientifically,  which 
place  our  methodology  uiwn  a  basis  quite 
independent  of  unreflecting  private  opinion. 
Observation  there  must  be,  also,  but  not  for 
the  ourpose  of  finding  models  to  be  servilely 
imitated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  re- 
sults merely,  as  the  layman  is  expected  to 
do,  but  for  begetting  the  habit  of  looking 
at  and  applying  rational  criticism-  to  the 
manner  in  which  results  are  reached. 

Lastly,  there  must  be  the  work  of  practice 
for  gaining  freedom  in  the  adaptation  of 
those  principles  whose  sanction  is  grounded 
in  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood  as  re- 
vealed in  the  study  of  humanity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  prevailing  eclectic 
conception  of  education  and  pass  in  review 
the  many  Increased  demands  upon  the 
school  of  today  we  see  that  the  college  for 
teachers  Is  but  a  necessary  step  in  response 

4-B.J. 


to  new  requirements  growing  out  of  social 
changes  In  our  national  life.  Indeed,  even 
after  one  has  obtaine<l  the  best  equipment 
possible,  in  respect  to  liberal  scholarship, 
professional  knowledge  and  skill,  one  may 
well  pause  in  the  presence  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  imposed  upon  the  American 
teacher  of  today.  And  Just  as  in  other 
forms  of  evolution  we  observe  the  survival 
with  the  modification  of  essentials  in  suc- 
cessive types,  ho  in  the  type  of  education  de- 
manded today  do  we  find  the  requirements 
of  almost  every  historical  conception  exist- 
ing in  some  form  in  conjunction  with  what 
is  distinctly  new.  This  is  why  the  process 
has  becoihe  so  complex.  This,  too,  explains 
why  teachers'  colleges  have  become  a  neces- 
sity. Otherwise  there  will  be  a  misplacing 
of  emphasis  and  a  perennial  confusion  aris- 
ing from  one-sided  views  and  seemingly  con- 
flicting educational  purposes.  In  other  words, 
the  demand  that  the  whole  child  shall  go  to 
school  requires  a  comprehensiveness  In  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  shall 
prevent  him  from  losing  sight  of  any  of  the 
threads  In  the  seamless  garment  of  a  physic- 
ally sound,  righteously  disposed,  and  ration- 
ally free  democracy. 

Such  an  education  must  be  practical,  but 
in  addition  to  the  three  Rs  there  must  be 
the  three  Hs— the  education  of  the  hand, 
heart  and  head.  It  must  furnish  knowledge, 
but  such  a  knowledge  as  will  make  one  feel 
at  home  in  the  world  of  today.  It  must  fur- 
nish intellectual  training,  but  there  must  no 
longer  prevail  that  fallacious  doctrine  that 
any  subject  or  group  of  subjects  possesses  a 
monopoly  of  disciplinary  value  and  that,  too, 
in  inverse  proportion  to  an  inherent  interest 
and  practical  utility.  It  must  furnish  moral 
diaracter,  but  to  attempt  this  through  mora! 
instruction  not  precede<t  and  not  accom- 
panied by  persistent  training  in  right  action 
is  as  futile  as  trying  to  secure  correct 
spce<'li  through  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  grammar.  It  must  prepare  for  the 
social  order  into  which  we  are  born,  but 
there  must  also  be  cultivated  that  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  flexibility  of  temi>erament 
which  will  enable  us  to  easily  adjust  our- 
selves to  changing  conditions  of  social  life 
and  to  readily  modify  our  institutions  to 
suit  new  necessities.  It  must  prepare  for 
religious  life  in  the  community,  but  it  must 
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do  so  through  insight  into  the  principles  of 
righteousness  which  unite  men,  and  not 
through  the  dogmas  tuat  divide  them— not 
through  the  arid  abstractions  of  theological 
statement,  but  through  the  fruits  of  con- 
crete life  in  a  literature  shot  through  with 
the  golden  rule  and  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  It  must  even  fit  for  a  pursuit,  but 
it  must  do  so  by  directing  attention  to  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  necessity  of  build- 
lug  up  a  society  which,  from  top  to  bottom, 
shall  consist  of  self-dependent,  self-support- 
ing producers  in  a  world  of  organized  indus- 
try where  the  rendering  of  a  substantial  . 
equlvaknt  for  the  fruits  of  each  other's  toil 
Is  a  moral  obligation  and  a  condition  to 
higher  things.  It  must  prepare  for  citizen- 
«h1p,  but  it  must  do  so  through  a  study  of 
the  physiology  rather  than  the  morphology 
of  government  and  a  cultivation  of  that 
spirit  of  Impartiality  which  shall  prevent 
bHnd  partisanship.  It  must  instill  a  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  but  it  must  be  a  patri- 
otism in  which  the  spirit  ot  '70  arms  itself 
with  new  weapons  for  new  conflicts.  Not 
a  patriotism  which  thinks  of  war  as  the 
field  for  Its  exploits  and  expends  itself  In 
firecracker  effervescence  on  Fourth  of  Julys, 
in  after-dinner  speeches  on  battle  anniver- 
saries, in  building  monuments,  in  garnishing 
sepulchres,  and  in  prid€  for  a  patriotic  an- 
cestry, but  a  patriotism  which  sees  our  pres- 
ent weaknesses,  feels  a  keen  responsibility, 
and  transmutes  the  mighty  energy  aroused 
by  an  intelligent  pride  In  a  glorioust  history 
into  efficient  work— a  patriotism  whose 
heroes  are  not  men  with  swords  in  their 
hands, .  but  citizens  of  personal  Integrity, 
armed  with  voices  and  votes. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  increased  de- 
mands upon  the  school  of  today  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  truth  that  resr^onsibility  in 
this  work  of  training,  revelation  and  in- 
spiration is  shared  by  the  other  institutions 
of  society.  Indeed,  the  Institutions  of  the 
family,  school,  church,  state,  industry  and 
the  public  press  are  all  for  each  and~each 
for  all,  and  all  for  tlie  perfection  of  the 
human  nature  out  of  which  they  spring, 
for  giving  life  for  life.  But  it  is  just  be- 
cause we  conceive  of  the  work  of  the  school 
as  the  agency  through  which  the  work  of 
all  other  institutional  agencies  in  a  democ- 
racy^ is  to  be   brought   into  intelligent  cor- 


relation that  we  mentioil  them  here  in  justi- 
fication of  the  exalted  standard  of  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers  now  proposed  in 
this  university.  That  this  united  institu- 
tional effort  will  at  times  fail,  even  when 
we  have  all  done  our  best,  may  fairly  -be 
conceded;  but  these  puriwses  are  torches  of 
various  size,  lighting  up  the  way  by  which 
all  must  be  guided,  wherever  the  journey 
may  end. 

Finally,  in  laying  stress  upon  certain 
scliolastic  and  professional  qualities  of  the 
teacher  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  1 
lo.se  sight  of  those  personal  qualities  which 
are  the  indispensable  complement  of  these 
in  order  to  insure  efficiency.  Indeed,  all 
teaching  of  the  highest  type  is  personal— la 
the  benign  influence  of  one  in  whom  has 
been  realized  all  that  Is  sought  in  another. 
In  view  of  this,  even  more  than  mere  schol- 
arship and  professional  knowledge,  should 
one  be  selected  for  the  care  and  culture  of 
youth,  and  he  that  climbeth  to  an  appoint- 
ment in  any  other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber. 

In  liaiTuony  with  such  purposes  as  these 
would  we  found  a  college  for  teachers.     To 
such  a  college  would  we  invite  those   Into 
whose  hands  are  to  bo  committed  our  most 
precious   possessions— our   children,    the    fu- 
ture   citizenship    of    this    municipality    and 
active  participants  in  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs.     To  the  building  of  such  an 
institution   duty   and   responsibility   bid   us. 
It  is  a  work  which  calls  for  faith  and  conr- 
age;  for  devotion  and  self-sacrlflce ;   for  time 
and  treasure.     It  appeals  to  practical  phil- 
anthropy.    It  demands   public  expenditure.     I 
It  calls  for  buildings,  equipment,    Irachers, 
salaries.     But  what  are  all  of  these  sacri-     ! 
flees  in  comparison  with  such  purposes  real-     i 
ized  and  the  promotion  of  that  which  Is  the 
true  measure  of  civic  or  national  greatnes^s?     i 
lyCt  Lowell  express  It,  in  his  matchless  essay     ] 
on  Democracy: 

"The  true  value  of  a  country  must  be 
weighed  in  scales  more  delicate  than  the 
balance  of  trade.  The  garners  of  SieUy  are 
empty  now,  but  the  bees  from  all  climes  still 
fetch  honey  from  the  tiny  garden  plot  of 
Theocritus.  On  a  map  of  the  world  you 
may  cover  Judea  with  your  thumb  and  Ath- 
ens with  a  finger-tip,  and  neither  of  them 
figures  in  the  prices  cun*ent:    but  they  still 
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lord  it  in  the  thonght  and  action  of  every 
civilized  man.  i^id  not  Dante  cover  with  his 
liood  all  that  was  Europe  six  hundred  years 
a^o,  and,  if  we  go  back  one  hundred  years, 
'^rliere  was  Germany,  outside  of  Weimar? 
Material  success  is  good,  but  only  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  better  things.  The 
true  measure  of  a  nation's  success  is  the 
antount  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  knowl- 
edge, the  moral  energy,  the  Intellectual  hap- 
piness, the  spiritual  hope  and  consolation  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  other,  let  our  candi- 
dates flatter  us  as  they  may." 


Eighth  Grade. 

Our    English    Grandfathers,    Public    School 

Publishing  Company. 
Stepi»iug  Stones  to  American  History,  W.  A. 

Wilde  &  Co. 
t^reckl"s.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
The    First    l^ook    of    Inarming,    Doubleday, 

I*age  &  Co. 


INDIANA  TeACHCRS'  AKD  YOUNG  FE0PLE*5 
BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  THB  SCHOOL 
YBAR  OP  i90^-«7. 

TEACHERS'   BOOKS. 

Xlie  BaMs  of  Practical  Teaching.  Silver,  Bur-  ^ 

dett  &  Co. 
Es«nys  in  Application,  Chas.  Scribner'a  Son.s. 

PUPILS'  BOOKS. 

Second  Grade. 

Oversill  Boys,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Baby  Days,  The  Century  Company. 
IxMirf  X.  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
L^ittle  Precious,  Harper  &  Bros. 

Third  Grade. 

The  Magic  Forest.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Ten  Little  Indians,  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 
Xne  Quilt  That  Jack  Built,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
^mong  the  Meadow  People,  Dutton  &  Co. 

Fourth  and  Flfiu  Grades. 

In  ttie  Roign  of  Queen  Dick.  D.  Appleton  iNc* 
Co- 

"WUcl  Birds  of  Indiana,  Educational  Publish- 
ing Company. 

IMoneer    Stories   of   the   Mississippi    Valley, 
Tlie  Macmillan  Company. 

Oiimpses    of    Longfellow,    Heer    Publishing 
Company. 

Stories   of  Brave  Old  Times,   I^e  «»   Shep- 
herd Co. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades. 

Little  Colonel  in  Arizona,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
I^ittle  Men,  Little,  Brow^n  &  Co. 
The   Wonder  Book,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Orcutt  Girls,  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  list  of  American  edited  editions  of 
the  French  classics  is  about  to  be  increased 
by  editions  of  Moli^re's  Tartuffe,  by  Profes- 
sor C.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Hai-vard,  and  Le- 
sage*s  Turcaret,  by  Professor  W.  A.  R.  Kerr, 
.  of  Adelphi  College.  They  will  soon  be  is- 
sued by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers.  Bos- 
ion. 


Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  edited  by  Dr.  A. 
J.  George,  Is  a  convenient  book  for  high 
school  teachers  of  English  in  preparing  stu- 
dents for  college.  The  list  price  of  the 
lKK)k  is  25  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 


American  Pioneers  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.), 
by  William  A.  Mowry  and  Blanche  S. 
Mowi-y.  363  pages.  Illustrated.  The  book 
contains  two  parts,  each  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Pioneers  of  Civilization:  The 
First  Migration— Across  the  Atlantic;  The 
Second  Migration— Over  the  AUeghanies; 
The  Third  Migration— Across  th*  Rocky 
Mountains.  II.  Pioneers  of  Reform:  Gov- 
ernment:  Education;   Philanthropy. 


The  Hygiene  of  the  Sclibolroom  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.),  by  William  F.  Barry,  M.  D., 
meml)cr  of  the  school  board,  city  of  Woon- 
sockev,  R.  I.;  consulting  physician  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
moml>er  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Illustrated.  11)5  pages.  Cloth.  Price, 
$1.50.  Carefully  studied  and  conscientiously 
put  into  practice,  the  principles  in  this  book 
bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  hygienic  phase 
of  modern  education  and  to  bring  about  a 
sounder  quality  of  citizenship  through  that 
radical  remedy,  the  general  medical  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools. 
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Tlio  American  School  Supply  Company. 
318  North  Eleventh  street.  Lincoln,  Neb., 
announces  the  publication  in  August,  1005, 
of  Tennyson's  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  edited 
by  liouise  Pound,  Ph.  I>.  (Heidelberg),  ad- 
junct professor  of  English  language  and  lit- 
erature, the  University'  of  Nebraska.  Few 
poems  are  so  universally  studied  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  as  Tennyson's  l^ncelot 
and  Elafue.  Many  editions  of  this  Idyll  are 
offered  to  the  teacher,  but  we  claim  for  our 
book  many  strong  points,  and  many  points 
of  undoubted  superiority.  The  edition  repre- 
sents an  endeavor  to  furnish  the  brief  yet 
critical  edition  so  much  to  be  desired  by 
teacher  and  student,  and  has  been  carefully 
and  independently  prepared. 


every  popular  primer.  The  story  is  so  nat- 
urally  dramatic  and  is  told  with  such  sim- 
plicity of  style  that  it  is  perfectly  i-eadahle 
for  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 


Stories  from  Plutarch  (Thomas  Y.  Crow- 
ell  &  Co.,  New  York),  by  F.  Jameson  Row- 
botham.  Illustrated.  350  pages,  16mo,  60 
cents;  18  mo,  35  cents  and  75  cents;  12mo, 
60  cents  and  75^'ents.  Mr.  Rowbotham  has 
retold  these  stories  with  atmosphere  and 
strength,  adding  mucli  by  way  of  ex  plana 
tion  and  enjoyment. 


Lalwratory  and  Field  Exercises  in  Physi- 
cal Geography,  a  manual  for  secondary 
schools,  by  Gilbert  Haven  Trafton.  instruc- 
tor in  science,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  High  School. 
(Ginn  &  Co.)  12mo.  Cloth.  90  pages.  Liat 
price,  40  cents:  mailing  price,  45  cents.  De- 
signed to  guide  pupils  in  their  field  work 
and  to  furnish  definite  outlines  for  the  exer- 
cises in  the  laboratory,  this  manual  provides 
a  basis  for  the  text-book  work.  It  is 
planned  to  occupy  the  same  place  In  the 
study  of  physical  geography  that  the  lab- 
oratoiy  manual  holds  in  the  study  of  phys- 
ics or  chemi8ti*y. 


The  Bird  Woman  of  the  I^wis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  by  Katherine  Chandler.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia.)  This  is  just  the  material 
for  a  child's  reader,  for  the  child  will  learn 
to  read  through  the  d€»sire  to  know  **what 
happened  next."  This  Is  a  **true  story,"  too 
—every  bit  of  it  is  found  in  the  I^wls  and 
Clark  Journals.  Although  full  of  incident, 
the  book  has  a  vocabulary  of  only  four  hun- 
dred words,  over  half  of  which  are  found  in 


The  Child's  Calendar  Beautiful  (Burt- 
Terry-\yil8on  Company,  Lafayette.  Ind.i. 
compiled  and  arranged  by  R.  Katherine  Bee- 
son,  principal  of  the  Centennial  School,  1^- 
fayette,  Ind.,  shows  the  result  of  years  of 
observation  and  practical  work  in  the  school- 
room. The  selections  are  distributed 
through  the  different  months  of  the  year 
and  are  arranged  to  cover  the  eight  grades' 
preceding  the  child's  entrance  to  high  school. 
The  book  has  received  strong  and  cordial 
endorsements  from  prominent  educators  of 
the  State.  State  Superintendent  F.  A.  Cot- 
ton says:  "I  have  gone  through  Child's  Cal- 
endar Beautiful  with  considerable  care,  and 
find  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  collection  of 
I)oems  and  prose  for  use  in  th€  schools.  It 
is  so  carefully  graded  that  it  provides  a 
basis  for  a  systematic  course  in  literature 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive." 
W.  E.  Stone,  of  Purdue  University,  makes 
the  following  comment:  "I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  excellent  taste  with  which  the  se- 
lections are  made  and  arranged  in  Child's 
Calendar  Beautiful.  We  have  frequently 
taken  it  up  in  our  evening  family  circle  for 
reading  aloud,  each  selecting  and  readily 
finding  something  to  his  taste.  One  finds 
there  all  of  the  best  things.  The  compiler 
deserves  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
children,  and  their  parents  as  well,  for  her 
good  work." 


Hearts*  Haven,  one  of  the  literary  suc- 
cesses of  the  season  and  a  most  charming 
storj',  is  the  work  of  an  Indiana  author, 
Katharine  Evans  Blake. 

Most  of  its  scenes  are  laid  In  New  Har- 
mony. Ind„  in  the  time  of  the  Rapplte  com 
munlty,  and  they  have  a  correct  historical 
basis  which  involved  much  research  on  the 
imrt  of  Mrs.  Blake. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  desire  for 
social  betterment  Is  strong  and  often  takes 
the  form  of  exi^eriments  in  co-operative  life, 
the  picturing  in  Hearts'  Haven  of  the  life 
of  this  famous  old  Rapplte  community  is 
valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  socio- 
logical affairs. 
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Fanatical   as   the   members   of   the   com- 
DiDnity    certainly    were,    "the   acumen    and 
devotion  of  their  leader.  Father  Rapp,  and 
their  own  obedience  and  thrift  brought  them  . 
I)henomenal  prosperity." 

Their  ideal  was  "an  earthly  Paradis^ 
where  all  are  bound  together  in  the  tie  of 
brotherhood,  and  the  days  slip  by  in  heav- 
enly peace,  while  the  soul  stretches  its 
wings  and  grows  to  godlilce  stature."  But 
the  reality  proved  to  be  full  of  stirring  Inci- 
dents. 

The  story  of  the  love  of  Hugh  von  Koras- 
sel  and  Trillis  Daventry  is  told  with  deli- 
cacy, and  yet  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  life 
problems  involved. 

The  distinct  and  consistent  portrayal  of 
character^,  from  that  of  Father  Rapp  down 
to  that  of  Baby  Helen,  make^  the  events  of 
the  story  seem  to  l)e  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  reactions  between  character  and  environ- 
ment. 

A  subtle  humor  and  a  quiet  underlying 
philosc^hy  pervade  the  novel,  and,  com- 
bined with  a  marked  facility  of  expression, 
give  it  high  value  as  a  piece  of  literature. 

But  above  all  there  Is  tnroughout  a  sweet, 
reverent  delight  in  the  holy  things  of  life,  in 
true  love,  true  motherhood,  true  human 
charity,  true  spiritual  consciousness,  which 
makes  it  beautiful. 

Hearts'  Haven  is  admirably  fitted  for 
dramatization.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  new  and  pleasing 
situations  and  of  types  of  character  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  on  the  stage,  will  be  recognized, 
and  that  we  shall  have  from  it  a  play  as 
sweet  and  beautiful  as  the  written  story. 

A.  R.  H. 


The  wide-awake  educator  can  not  fail  to 
be  famiUar  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.,  4  Park 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Able  articles  on  the 
Learned  Professions,  The  Theater,  Sane  Fi- 
nance, Fiction  and  Studies  of  Living  Au- 
thors will  appear  from  time  to  time.  The 
contributors  will  be  such  writers  as  William 
Osier,  Richard  Mansfield,  Henry  Pritchett. 
William  Hopkins,  Maurice  Maeterlinck  and 
John  Burroughs. 


ForestviUe  School,  Chicago,  author  of  "The 
Hiawatha  Primer"  and  "The  Book  of  Na- 
ture Myths."  35  cents.  Miss  Holbrook  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the 
United  Staites,  and  she  knows  what  selec- 
tions appeal  to  children.  Teachers  in  the 
grades  especially  need  her  works. 


The  Youth's  Companion  is  an  illustrated 
family  paper.  It  is  published  weekly.  Its 
illustrations  are  by  the  best  artists.  Its 
stories  represent  real  life,  and  aim  to  inter- 
est readers  of  all  ages.  They  are  stimulat- 
ing, healthful  and  helpful,  but  never  sensa- 
tional. Their  great  number  and  variety,  to- 
gether with  their  marked  excellences,  give 
the  Companion  acknowledged  pre-eminence 
among  literary  publications.  Subscriptions 
are  received  by  the  Educator- Journal  Com- 
pany at  11.75  per  year. 


"Christmas-Time  Songs  and  Carols"  (Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago),  with  words 
l)y  Fdith  Hope  Kinney  and  music  by  Mrs. 
Crosby  Adams.  This  interesting  collection 
is  designed  for  home,  school  and  church. 
50  cents. 


"Cranford"  (The  Macmlllan  Co.),  by  Mrs. 
Gaskill.  This  work  has  been  carefully 
edited  by  Martin  W.  Sampson,  professor  of 
Bnglish  Literature  in  Indiana  University. 
25  cents. 


"The  Elements  of  Psychology"  (A.  G. 
Seller,  New  York),  by  Ddw.  L.  Thomdike, 
professor  of  ESducational  Psychology  in 
Teachers*  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  work  should  interest  educators  in  gen- 
eral, as  the  author  stands  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  American  psychologists  as  an  ex- 
perimental investigator,  as  a  critic  of  other 
investigators,  and  as  an  expounder  of  re- 
sults. 


"Northland  Heroes"  (Houghton,  Mitiain  & 
Co.),  by  Florence  Holbrook,  principal  of  the 


"Science  of  Education"  (Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by  Richard 
Gause  Boone,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  author  of 
"Education  in  the  United  States"  and  "Edu- 
cation in  Indiana."  This  volume  has  grown 
out  of  many  years*  use  of  the  discussions 
by  the  author  in  connection  with  the  peda- 
gogical department  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana and  in  the  Michigan  Normal  College 
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It  l8  not  a  treatise  upon  methods  of  teach- 
ing, but  rehites  especially  to  educational 
processes  and  the  materials  for  the  derived 
science.  Dr.  Boone  is  well  linown  as  an  in- 
stitute instructor  throughout  the  United 
States. 


"Longfellow's  Miles  Standlsh"  (The  Mac- 
raillan  Co.).  This  work  has  been  edited  by 
Will  David  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Butler  College.  Dr.  Howe  is  a  gra,d- 
uate  of  Hansard  University,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  practical  teachers 
of  English  in  Indiana.  He  has  been  an  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  a 
contributor  to  the  Educator-Journal. 


"Wade  and  Sylvester's  Language  Series" 
(Ginn  &  Co.),  by  Joseph  H.  Wade,  principal 
Public  School  18G,  New  York  City,  and 
Emma  Sylvester,  assistant  to  principal, 
Public  School  186,  New  York  City.  This 
attractive  series  consists  of  both  a  Primer 
and  a  First  Reader.  The  former  contains 
92  pages.  Illustrated.  List  price,  30  cents; 
mailing  price,  35  cents.  The  latter  has  127 
pages.  List  price,  35  cents;  mailing  price, 
40  cents. 


"The  History  of  Henry  Esmond"  (Ginn  & 
Co.).  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
The  work  has  been  edited  by  Hamilton 
Byron  Moore,  Male  High  School,  Ix)Uisville, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  advanced  high  .school 
and  elementary  college  classes.  The  text  is 
that  of  the  new  Dent  edition— probably  the 
most  accurate  yet  published. 


'The  Elements  of  Economics"  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.).  by  Cha.s.  Jesse  Bullock,  Ph. 
D.,  assistant  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Harvard  University.  This  volume  has 
been  prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a 
somewhat  shorter  and  more  elementary 
work  than  the  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Economics,"  which  the  author  brought 
out  in  1897. 


"American  Political  History,"  1763-1876. 
by  Alexander  Johnston  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  This  work  has  been  edited  and  sup- 
plemented by  Dr.  James  Albert  Woodbum, 
professor  of  American  history  and  politics 
in  Indiana  University.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  latter  know  that  what- 
ever comes  from  his  pen  Is  the  result  of 
profound  research,  as  he  is  both  a  student 
and  scholar.  His  latest  work  will,  there- 
fore, be  examined  with  much  interest  by 
both  students  and  teachers. 


"The  Child^s  Book  of  Health"  (Ginn  & 
Co.),  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.  D.,  author  of 
"Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live,"  "How  to 
Keep  Well," .  "Life  and  Health"  and  "Prac- 
tical Physiology."  This  is  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  a  very  popular  work,  and  its  list 
price  is  only  30  cents;  mailing  price,  35 
cents. 


"Graded  City  Speller"  for  eighth  year 
grade  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Wm.  Eeta- 
brook  Chancellor,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  12  cents.  This  work  was 
prepared  by  the  author  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  in  six  cities.. 


•*The  Twentieth  Century  Spellers"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.),  by  Wm.  L.  Felter.  Ph.  D., 
principal  of  the  Girls*  High  School.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y..  formerly  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  Libbie  J.  Eginton,  principal 
of  Public  School  No.  47,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
These  two  spellers  have  been  compiled  be- 
cause there  is  a  well-j^rounded  belief  among 
educators  that  words  chosen  exclusively 
from  the  reading  lessons  fail  to  give  a  suf- 
tieient  spelling  vocabulary';  hence,  the  tend- 
ency to  return  to  the  use  of  the  spelling- 
book. 


"Selections  from  Jean  Richepin"  (Silver, 
Hurdt'tt  &  Co.),  by  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron, 
A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  recently  professor  of  French, 
Princeton  University.     384  pages. 
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THE  REACTIONS  OP  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

Dr.  Edwin  Holt  Huqhes,  President  De  Pauw  University,  Grebncastle,  Ind. 

tlnaaffnral  AddreM  b«foi«  th«  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Asiooiation  at  Indjanapolifl,  December  27, 1906.) 


Ordinarily  the  subjects  treated  before 
educational  gatherings  are  in  answer  to 
this  question:  What  shall  the  teacher  do 
with  his  profession?  Whether  the  themes 
relate  to  preparation,  to  books,  to  meth- 
ods, to  biography,  to  law  or  to  personality, 
the  teacher  of  teachers  almost  invariably 
views  the  profession  as  a  field  to  be  culti- 
vated. It  would  be  folly  to  quarrel  with 
this  mode  of  instruction — folly,  indeed,  to 
deny  that  it  is  primary.  The  main  in- 
quiry in  reference  to  every  teacher  is 
just  this:  What  is  he  doing  with  his  pro- 
fession —  with  its  material  equipment, 
•  with  its  intellectual  aim,  with  its  social 
.influence,  with  its  moral  opportunity? 
By  that  question  we  must  all  at  last  be 
judged. 

But  the  reverse  of  this  inquiry  is  not 
often  treated.  It  is  quite  to  our  credit 
that  we  think  so  much  of  our  work  that 
we  forget  ourselves.  Of  course,  some- 
times we  do  deal  with  the  effect  of 'our 
profession  upon  our  own  lives;  but  usu- 
ally the  dealing  is  fragmentarj'.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  teacher  present 
has  ever  heard  any  broad  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  the  profession  on  the  lives 
of  its  followers.  The  most  generous 
.  among  us .  can  scarcely  deny  that  this 
viewpoint  is  legitimate — more  especially 
if  the  whole  matter  is  lifted  at  length  to 
the  heights.  It  may  thus  be  well  to  fol- 
low a  path  not  often  trod,  since  that  path 
leads  to  a  sacred  goal.  Thereiore  we  will 
torn  the  customary  question  round  about. 
Instead  of  asking:  What  does  the  teach- 
er do  with  the  profession?  we  will  rather 
ask.  What  does  the  profession  do  with 
fhe  leacher?  The  idea  may  be  focused 
mto  a  figure  of  speech,  suggested  l)y  a 


rule  of  mechanics:  The  Reactions  of  the 
Teaching  Profession. 

The  question  roots  itself  in  a  general 
law.  The  claim  of  the  scientist  has  been 
that  environment  does  all  sorts  of  things. 
Admitting  that  this  word  has  often  been 
heavily  laden,  it  is  still  true  that  it  stands 
for  a  list  of  meaningful  facts.  When  the 
law  is  studied  in  the  social  realm  we  find 
one  of  its  most  interesting  expressions  in 
the  influence  that  any  calling  has  on  its 
followers.  The  more  pronounced  the 
quality  of  the  calling,  the  more  apparent 
are  its  characteristics.  Commercial  trav- 
elers can  usually  be  detected  on  trains  or 
in  hotels;  horse  dealers  come  to  have  a 
kind  of  trade-mark;  business  men  have  a 
certain  uniform  of  life;  doctors  carry 
with  them  the  gravity  and  odor  of  their 
work;  judges  and  lawyers  are  often  ap- 
prehended at  the  bar  of  public  recogni- 
tion; while  preachers  sometimes  wear 
about  themselves  unmistakable  labels. 
And — let  it  be  said  in  whispers — there 
have  been  a  few  instances,  in  the  history 
of  mankind  when  people  have  said  of 
utter  strangers  who  passed  them  on  the 
street:  "There  go  some  schoolmarms.^' 
The  air  of  a  calling  may  amount  to  a 
badge. 

We  may  be  assured  that,  if  occupations 
have  effects  seen  in  these  superficial 
sifi^ns,  they  have  likewise  their  deeper  re- 
flexes. Action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  in  opposite  directions.  Is  not  this 
more  than  a  law  of  physics?  Has  it  not 
liigher  parallels?  If  so,  the  teacher 
stands  where  the  tides  flow  forth  and 
back  again.  Ilis  life  is  a  life  of  action, 
and  the  reaction  is  inevitably  wrapped  up 
in  the  process.    There  is  something  sub- 
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tie  here,  and  almost  hidden — an  elusive 
rebound  that  is  not  often  brought  to  ac- 
count. The  teacher  has  a  field,  but  he  is 
a  field;  he  has  pupils,  but  he  is  a  pupil; 
he  occupies  a  building,  but  he  is  a  rising 
building;  he  uses  books,  but  he  is  a  book 
in  the  making;  he  shapes  his  work,  but 
his  work  shapes  him.  If  all  this  is  one- 
half  or  one-tenth  true,  we  can  afford  to 
halt  for  a  while  with  the  reflexive  influ- 
ences of  our  profession  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  them  better  and  get 
from  them  their  peculiar  inspirations. 

1.  In  connection  with  this  theme  one 
approaches  the  financial  side  of  the 
teacher's  life  with  real  hesitancy — not 
only  because  it  seems  a  pity  to  pull  down 
a  lofty  matter,  but  also  because  we  know 
well  that  in  the  coarser  things  the  law  of 
rebound  works  in  a  limited  way.  The 
markets  of  the  world  have  not  yet  come 
under  the  sway  of  an  ideal  ruling — par- 
ticularly when  these  markets  are  related 
to  the  upper  services  of  life.  Men  have 
not  learned  how  to  weigh  intellectual  and 
moral  work  in  terms  of  gold.  The  effect 
wrought  on  young  life  *  by  a  faithful 
teacher  can  never  be  placed  on  a  ledger 
and  made  to  read:  So  many  quantums  of 
mental  culture  for  so  many  dollars  of 
money.  The  scales  of  humanity  are  not 
adjusted  to  such  fine  balancing.  We  must 
all  sympathize  with  every  effort  to  secure 
justice  of  reaction  in  this  respect.  When 
we  recall  that  there  was  a  time  in  this 
State  and  in  other  States  when  vigorous 
objection  was  urged  against  any  school 
tax  whatever,  we  can  see  that  an  equal 
rate  of  progress  for  another  forty  years 
will  bring  us  out  of  the  wilderness  into  a 
land  that  will  occasionally  suggest  milk 
and  honey. 

But  having  said  all  that  we  may  of  the 
things  that  hinder  a  proper  financial  re- 
action for  the  teaching  profession,  we 
still  do  wisely  to  observe  that  the  law  of 
rebound  here  is  of  some  effect.  It  does 
not  work  to  a  nicety;  for  school-boards 
and  trustees  are  not  perfect  yet,  neither 
are  the  communities  that  empower  them. 
There  still  survive  some  who  fear  a  high 
rate  of  taxes  more  than  they  fear  a  low* 
grade  of  schools.  The  devotees  of  the 
mud-gods  are  not  all  vanished.    Yet,  all 


this  being  admitted,  there  works  a  law 
which  fixes  grades  of  financial  reaction. 
One  teacher  gets  $25  per  month,  another 
$250.  That  ten-fold  difference  is  not 
accounted  for  by  artifice,  nor  yet  by  art- 
fulness, but  rather  by  rules  of  rebound. 
The  one  man  gives  more;  hence  he  gets 
more.  The  rules  do  not  act  strictly 
enough  to  give  either  man  what  he  ought 
to  have  by  all  the  justice  of  the  respective 
situations;  but  they  do  work  surely 
enough  to  classify  teachers  on  a  salary 
basis.  You  can  not  long  keep  a  $3,000 
man  at  a  $300  task,  nor  will  any  kind  of 
outer  prop  long  hold  a  $300  man  up  to 
a  $3,000  height.  The  rules  of  the  finan- 
cial reflex  may  work  crudely,  but  they  do 
take  at  least  a  hasty  glance  at  the  man 
before  they  determine  what  remunera- 
tion to  offer. 

Hence  it  is  well  that  at  the  meeting 
where  we  discuss  the  project  of  higher 
wages  for  teachers,  we  discuss,  also,  the 
relation  of  study,  professional  training, 
and  personality  to  the  teachers  life. 
Men  say  somewhat  scornfully:  "If  yon 
talk  about  higher  wages,  you  will  get  a 
good  attendance;"  and  we  reply  somewhat 
boastingly:  "Yes!  but  if  you  advertise 
a  poet  you  will  get  a  better  attendance." 
The  splendid  army  of  teachers,  marching 
forth  to  veritable  struggle  in  every  city, 
town,  village  and  rural  seat  between  the 
two  great  seas,  is  not  an  array  of  hire- 
lings. It  would  be  a  calamity  beyond  all 
redKoning  if  the  time  should  come  when 
men  should  enter  the  service  of  education 
under  the  mercenary  prompting.  But  the  | 
danger  now  lies  in  quitcianother  direction 
— a  negative  peril,  and  still  a  very  real  ; 
peril.  It  must  sadden  us  all  to  see  strong 
men  leaving  our  profession  because  they 
feel  that  they  must  make  financial  prqjj- 
sion  for  sickness  and  old  age.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  the  public  shall  an- 
swer the  modest  prayer  of  our  elan: 
"Give  us  neither  poverty  nor  riches!" 

But  in  the  long  or  short  meantime  the 
crusade  for  better  teachers  must  accom- 
pany the  crusade  for  better  wages.  The 
improvement  of  the  profession  will  mean 
the  improvement  of  its  pay.  We  need  to 
educate  public  sentiment;  but  we  need  to 
educate  ourselves.    We  need  to  put  pres- 
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sure  on  legislatures;  but  we  need  to  put 
pressure  on  our  own  natures.  We  need 
to  estop  the  election  of  Lilliputian  school 
boards;  but  we  need  to  grow  up  into  gi- 
ant teachers.  In  short,  we  ought  to  make 
ourselyes  so  big  that  communities  will 
not  dare  to  offer  us  so  little.  And  while 
we  wait  for  the  fairer  day,  we  should 
stress  those  higher  reactions  which  come, 
unhindered  by  legal  statutes  or  false  eco- 
nomics, and  which  are  in  themselves  the 
truest  compensations. 

2.  Assuredly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  compensations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fine  recoil  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  his 
own  intellectual  life.  There  are  still 
some  accidents  in  this  region — limita- 
tions that  prevent  the  buying  of  books, 
surroundings  that  do  not  call  forth  en- 
thusiasm, counsels  of  foolishness  that 
persuade  men  from  the  utmost  prepara- 
tion. Yet,  taken  at  its  worst,  the  teach- 
ing profession  in  its  nature  exercises  a 
most  helpful  reflex  influence  on  the  men- 
tal life.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
one  can  deal  day  after  day  with  mind  and 
not  get  more  mind  for  himself.  Cable 
has  in  his  "Bonaventure"  a  character  of 
singular  charm  and  pathos.  He  started 
his  school  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  Loui- 
siana while  the  priest  frowned  and  par- 
ents looked  on  in  doubt.  But  he  seized 
with  avidity  every  suggestion  that  came 
his  way.  He  waited  eagerly  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  State's  school  inspector.  One 
day  a  gay  traveler  appeared  in  the  door- 
way of  the  wee  school;  Bonaventure  at 
once  takes  him  for  the  expected  official; 
with  much  ceremony  he  arrays  his 
classes.  The  deceiving  stranger  hears  the 
lesson  in  spelling  and  finds,  to  his  aston- 
ishnient,  that  the  children  misspelled 
words  only  to  be  complimented  by  their 
teacher.  Poor  Bonaventure  did  not  know 
how  to  spell  and  he  was  teaching  the 
children  his  own  blunders!  The  special 
point  now  is  that  he  not  only  misled 
his  pupils,  he  also  confirmed  his  own  mis- 
takes, fastening  them  more  tightly  up- 
on his  mind  with  each  recitation.  He 
gave  errors,  and  he  received  his  own  with 
usury.  And  this  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pens when  any  teacher  comes  to  his  work 
with  slovenly  preparation.    The  scholars 


suffer;  but  the  teacher  suffers,  too.  Shod- 
dy material  has  gone  into  his  own  intel- 
lectual life.  His  fallacies,  made  more 
fallacious  by  repetition,  have  returned 
to  abide  with  him.  Let  us  believe  that  it 
is  not  specially  needful  to  press  this 
point.  We  are  all  quite  forefended 
against  this  sad  reaction  by  the  misery 
of  pretense,  the  fear  of  detection,  the 
loss  of  self-respect — to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  our  reinforced  ignorance  pours 
itself  back  into  our  own  brains. 

But  we  are  better  protected  against  the 
negative  reaction  than  we  are  prepared 
for  the  positive  thing.  We  may  let  our- 
selves off  when  we  have  done  what  is  fair- 
ly respectable  when  we  should  hold  our- 
selves grimly  to  what  is  fairly  possible. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  do  our  good,  or 
even  our  better,  when  we  ought  to  do  our 
best^  and  to  try  ever  to  make  our  best 
better  still.  No  people  in  the  community 
have  such  chances  for  intellectual  culture 
as  have  the  teachers.  For  any  but  a 
hopelessly  sluggish  mind  there  is  in  the 
work  itself  a  quickening  process.  The 
successful  shoemaker  may  wear  poor 
boots;  the  successful  builder  may  dwell 
in  a  shabby  house;  the  successful  jeweler 
may  wear  no  watch  at  all;  the  successful 
doctor  may  not  be  rugged  in  health;  but 
the  teacher  must  illustrate  his  work.  In 
a  singular  way  he  is  bound  up  with  what 
he  does.  He  must  first  get  for  himself 
what  he  would  give  to  others.  He  is  to 
be  not  merely  an  agent,  but  a  medium. 
In  all  this  there  is  a  refreshing  effect, 
^rhe  pool  that  has  no  exit  and  that  keeps 
its  waters  locked  within  its  own  narrow- 
ness until  the  resistless  fingers  of  the  sun 
scatter  its  deposits  into  vapors  becomes 
a  stagnation  and  a  stench;  the  spring  that 
receives  and  gives  equally,  that  draws 
from  the  depths  the  floods  that  fall  from 
the  heights  and  pours  them  out  again  up- 
on a  thirsty  world,  keeps  itself  clear  and 
vital.  The  sea  that  has  no  outlet  is  al- 
ways the  Dead  Sea. 

The  figure  of  speech  is  not  overdone. 
The  fact  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  development  of  oth- 
ers is  naturally  a  call  to  inspire  our  own 
minds.  It  is  no  accident  that  practically 
every  great  scholar  in  the  world  has  been 
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a  great  teacher.  Notice  the  form  of  this 
statement:  Practically  every  great  schol- 
ar in  the  world  has  been  a  great  teacher. 
Our  tendency  would  be  to  say  that  every 
?reat  teacher  has  been  a  great  scholar. 
But  this  affirmation  is  scarcely  as  true  as 
the  other.  The  scholastic,  who  works  in 
the  closet  rather  than  in  the  school-room, 
dries  up  the  fountains  of  his  own  mental 
life.  He  lacks  the  stimulus  of  concrete 
facts,  the  appeal  of  the  living  mind,  the 
passion -of  a  human  mission.  We  may 
sometimes  say  that  our  work  leaves  us 
small  time  for  study;  but  let  us  bethink 
ourselves,  also,  that  our  work  demands 
study.  Whenever  a  teacher  ceases  to 
palpitate  with  eagerness  for  knowledge, 
let  him  be  frightened  until  his  cheek  is 
fairly  blanched  by  the  thought  of  decline 
and  doom.  The  great  poetess  of  England 
writes  of  a  character: 

"He  taugbt  me  aU  the  ignorance  of  men, 
And  how  God  laughs  In  heaven  when  any 

mail 
Says:    *Here  I'm  learned;  this  I  underatand; 
In  this  I'm  never  caught  at  fault  or  doubt.'  " 

There  is  evermore  room  for  improve- 
ment. What  fields  we  may  traverse  in 
forty  or  fifty  years!  What  ranges  we  may 
climb  until  we  wind  our  slow  and  plucky 
way  to  the  topmost  peaks!  The  intellect- 
ual reaction  of  the  profession  is  incom- 
parable. AVhen  this  reaction  ceases  with 
any  of  us  and  we  find  ourselves  held  to  a 
level  and  are  content  therewith,  we  bhall 
surely  discover  that  we  have  likewise 
ceased  to  act  vigorously  and  effectively. 
For  the  inevitable  result  of  wise  and  con- 
scientious teaching  is  a  wholesome  recoil 
upon  intellectual  life.  Plato  may  have 
made  his  classes;  but  the  classes  helped, 
also,  to  make  Plato.  He  may  have  estab- 
lished the  Academy,  but  the  Academy 
likewise  established  him. 

3.  It  might  not  be  without  profit  if 
we  were  to  consider  the  social  reactions 
of  the  teaching  profession.  But  we  will 
pass  this  by  lightly.  If  we  were  to  treat 
the  parlor  idea  of  the  adjective,  we  would 
feel  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  super- 
ficial. We  can  dismiss  this  phase  by  say- 
ing that  no  man's  standing  in  a  communi- 
tv  suffers  because  he  is  a  teacher.     In- 


deed, the  profession  is  a  ptfSsport  into  the 
social  country.  If  after  our  entrance 
there  we  know  its  language  and  heed  its 
customs,  the  best  doors  of  our  constitu- 
•  ency  will  swing  open  at  our  coining.  We 
are  so  sure  of  the  social  standing  of  our 
fellow  teachers  that  we  will  not  even  dis- 
cuss it;  for  the  first  law  o£  good  society 
is  that  men  shall  take  themselves  for 
granted.  When  any  man  or  calling  seeks 
to  protect  social  repute,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  standing  is  thought  to  be  somewhat 
precarious.  We,  therefore,  compliment 
the  teaching  profession  by  refusing  to 
discuss  its  social  grade. 

But  there  is  a  broader  meaning  of  the 
adjective,  signifying  the  impress  that  a 
man's  total  life  makes  on  his  fellows.  In 
this  connection  we  need  make  but  one 
observation:  No  other  profession  has 
been  so  frequently  and  successfully  used 
as  a  stepping-stone  as  ours.  This,  in 
truth,  has  been  one  of  its  disadvantages. 
A  man  can  become  a  teacher  without 
financial  capital.  Hence  the  profession 
has  often  been  made  a  kind  of  intermedi- 
ate state  between  the  grim  desert  of 
hardship  and  the  fair  country  of  good 
fortune.  If  you  would  know  what  is 
meant,  read  the  biographies  of  ministers^ 
and  statesmen,  governors,  congressmen, 
judges,  senators,  and  even  presidents,  and 
note  how  many  of  them  were  once  school 
teachers.  In  these  cases  could  be  seen 
many  examples  of  magnificent  reaction. 
It  is  a  fact  that  these  men  brought  to 
their  temporary  calling  an  earnest  spirit; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  they  went  out 
more  earnest  and  with  a  refined  sense  of 
life's  value  and  opportunity.  Other  call- 
ings have  been  heavy  debtors  to  durs^ 
and  we  can  claim  in  all  soberness  that  the 
school  has  schooled  the  teachers  and  that 
its  small  dominion  has  often  prepared 
them  for  what  men  would  call  the  wider 
rulerships. 

4.  We  come  now  to  think  of  the  deep- 
est reflex — that  upon  the  moral  life.  We 
do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that,  even 
as  the  world's  greatest  Teacher  was  the 
world's  best  Man,  there  has  always  been 
a  public  demand  that  teachers  shall  be 
men  of  fine  character.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  profession  every  candidate  meet?: 
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this  demand.  It  is  universally  true  that 
in  the  long  run  the  success  of  a  life  must 
depend  upon  the  moral  confidence  which 
fliat  Ufe  commands.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  not  as  many  as  we  may  at 
first  think;  for  the  political  boss  depends 
for  his  success  upon  the  confidence  he  in- 
spires in  his  henchmen,  while  the  rapa- 
cious pirate  of  industry  can  not  well  get 
on  without  the  confidence  of  some  com- 
mercial allies.  Hence  it  is  well-nigh  a 
social  truism,  if  not  a  social  axiom,  that 
the  success  of  a  life  hangs  at  some  point 
upon  moral  confidence. 

But  in- the  teaching  profession  this  fact 
is  raised  to  its  highest  power.  The  min- 
isterial profession  is  its  only  rival  here; 
and,  after  all,  is  not  the  minister  a  re- 
ligious teacher?  When  once  the  school- 
master has  lost  the  moral  confidence  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  his  communi- 
ty, it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  until  he 
must  go  elsewhere.  Grant  that  the  pub- 
lie  demand  is  often  an  impertinence; 
grant  that  it  sometimes  drives  the  teach- 
er to  what  he  deems  a  dreary  puritan  ism; 
grant  that  in  some  places  its  exactions 
are  occasionally  an  affront  to  personal  in- 
dependence; grant  that  the  oversight  of 
certain  elements  in  our  constitueuQy  may 
be  paternal,  if  not  indeed  grandmotherly, 
— still  it  is  an  unusual  compliment  to  our 
work  that  the  public  standard  sifts  our 
ranks  and  casts  out  the  doubtful  charac- 
ters. We  may  draw  this  strong  and  final 
conclusion:  The  world  will  never  know- 
ingly consent  that  its  young  life  shall  be 
moulded  by  unclean  hands  and  that  its 
future  citizens  shall  come  under  the  aw- 
ful thrall  of  impure  hearts.  The  teacher 
thus  finds  that  in  his  very  choice  of  a 
profession  he  has  placed  himself  where 
it  is  hard  to  do  wrong.  Provided  that  he 
does  not  allow  public  clamor  to  make  him 
play  a  game  of  pretense  and  so  to  become 
the  victim  of  unreality,  the  reaction  at 
this  point  must  be  only  good. 

But  this  does  not  express  the  largest 
fact.  The  public  sentiment  is  itself  an 
effect  of  a  large  cause;  it  is  created  by  the 
nature  of  the  teacher's  work.  To  the 
conscientious  man  that  work  will  appeal 
with  far  keener  exactions  than  are  regis- 
tered in  the  public  demands. 


There  will  be,  first  of  all,  an  ever-deep- 
ening impression  that  his  work  stands  for 
one  of  the  supremest  needs  of  human 
life.  This  means  that  it  has  its  side  of 
benevolence.  It  is  a  fact  that  sometimes 
we  grow  weary  of  this  claim,  especially 
when  it  comes  from  men  whom  we  sus- 
pect not  to  use  it  sincerely.  But  if  hy- 
pocrisy be  the  tribute  which  vice  pays  t'> 
virtue,  the  protests  of  the  insincere  often 
represent  the  attitude  that  true  men 
should  seek  to  hold.  It  is  not  contended 
that  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  a  profession 
which  supplies  his  wants,  should  be  ever 
posing  as  a  philanthropist;  but  it  is  in- 
sisted that  a  man  should  view  his  work 
in  relation  to  the  needs  of  life  and  so 
should  beget  the  generous  temper.  He 
who  does  not  hold  this  estimate  will  be- 
come more  and  more  of  a  professionalist 
and  less  and  less  of  a  man.  The  person 
who  seeks  the  best  equipment  merely  be- 
cause he  would  get  higher  wages  and 
more  recognition,  and  not  because  he 
would  render  a  finer  contribution  and  a 
deeper  service  to  humanity,  is  sinking  his 
manhood  in  his  teacherhood.  After  all, 
it  is  motive  that  redeems  and  crowns  our 
labor.  Mrs.  Browning  puts  it  extremely 
and  picturesquely  in  the  words: 

"I  would  rather  dance 
At    falra    on    tight    rope,    till    the    babies 

dropped 
Their  gingerbread   for  joy,   than  shift  the 

type« 
For  tolerable  verse,  intolerable 
To  men  who  act  and  suffer.    Better  far 
Pursue  a  frivolous  trade  by  serious  means 
Than  a  sublime  art  frivolously." 

Happily  we  are  not  driven  to  either 
blunder.  It  is  ours  to  pursue  a  sublime 
art  and  to  do  this  with  an  earnest  spirit. 
Every  morning  the  teacher  can  feel  that 
he  goes  forth  to  meet  a  need  of  life  and 
so  can  face  his  work  with  moral  serious- 
ness. This  conception  is  good  for  the 
soul;  under  it  the  moral  reaction  of  the 
profession  must  reach  in  wholesome  fash- 
ion to  the  very  deeps. 

This  is  the  manward  side,  if  you 
please.  There  is,  too,  what  we  may  dare 
to  call  a  godward  side.  This  is  true  of 
all    honest    employment;    but    with    the 
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work  of  a  teacher  the  motive  gets  a  pe- 
culiar force.  Man  sometimes  works  for 
men  through  service  to  animals  and  ma- 
terials— through  care  of  flocks  or  shaping 
of  matter.  But  in  teaching  humanity  is 
at  once  the  material  and  the  goal.  If  a 
good  reaction  comes  to  him  who  works 
with  lumber  and  mortar  and  brick,  what 
must  be  the  reaction  that  comes  to  him 
who  works  at  first  hand  with  life — to  him 
who  with  media  reduced  to  the  minimum 
looks  upon  material  that  answers  the  look 
in  kind;  speaks  to  material  that  answers 
in  kindred  speech;  loves  the  material  un- 
til sometimes  it  loves  back  again?  The 
lawyer  reaches  humanity  through  stat- 
utes; the  merchant  through  goods;  the 
builder  through  stone;  the  author 
through  books;  but  the  true  teacher  in 
the  last  analysis  is  a  direct  worker  upon 
vitality  itself.  He  uses  the  parapher- 
nalia furnished  by  the  community;  but 
he  never  succeeds  most  deeply  unless  by 
every  medium  he  marches  straight  to  the 
personal  life.  Since  he  molds  spirits, 
those  spirits  can  not  fail  to  mold  him. 
In  schoolroom,  dingv  or  bright,  he 
dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions.  Those 
scurrying  feet  are  some  day  to  tread  pul- 
pit and  platform  and  market  with  steady 
power.  Those  restless  hands  are  to  bear 
the  scepters  of  American  kinghood  and 
queenhood.  Those  whispering  lips  are  to 
speak  messages  that  will  control  policies 
in  State  and  Nation.  These  forecasts  are 
both  gladdening  and  sobering.  He  who 
is  not  moved  by  such  imaginations  has 
not  vet  caught  the  vision  of  the  teacher's 
life."^ 

There  is  a  large  sugj^estiveness  in  cer- 
tain accounts  of  the  Bible  where  God  is 
represented  as  speaking  to  men  in  the 
midst  of  their  everyday  work.  The  call 
to  Moses  came  when  he  was  quietly  tend- 
ing his  ilocks  on  the  mountain.  The  first 
king  of  a  mighty  nation  went  out  in 
faithful  search  of  his  father's  flocks,  and 
instead  he  found  a  kingdom.  The  shep- 
herd'  were  keeping  watch  by  night  when 
they  heard  the  thrill  of  advent  song  and 
gained  the  honor  of  first  worship.  John 
and  James  were  fishing  when  they  caught 
the  voice  of  authority  and  pulled  their 
boat  over  the  blue  waves  to  come  ever 
noarcr  lo  Uini  who  was  to  dominate  the 


future.  It  almost  looks  as  if  common 
work  put  these  m^n  where  God  was  sur- 
est to  come.  It  may  be  said  in  all  rever- 
ence that  one  of  the  reactions  of  the 
teaching  profession  sends  men  toward 
God.  Johannes  Agrieola  was  a  teacher 
under  Martin  Luther.  Robert  Browning 
represents  him  as  saying  in  his  Medita- 
tion: 

"There's  heaven  above,  and  night  by  night, 

I  look  right  through  its  gorgeous  roof; 
No  suns  and  moons  though  e'er  so  bright 

Avail  to  stop  me;  splendor-proof 

I  Iteep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof; 

For  I  Intend  to  get  to  God." 

It  is  doubtless  frue  that  no  other  pro- 
fession, save  only  that  which  makes  re- 
ligion a  specialty,  numbers  in  its  follow- 
ers so  large  a  proportion  of  God-fearing     \ 
men  and  women  as  does  ours.  This  comes     i 
about  not  onb'  because  teaching  draws     ' 
such  persons,  but  also  because  it  makes     i 
such  persons.    We  have  all  seen  examples 
of  this  influence;  young  men  and  women, 
careless     of     life's     highest     concerns,     i 
changed  by  a  year  of  school-teaching  into     ! 
calm  and  careful  characters.  It  has  some-     i 
times  almost  seemed  as  if  the  effect  here     i 
were   like    a   regeneration.      This    must 
mean  that  the  moral  reaction  amounts 
often  to  a  spiritual  reaction,  and  that  the 
schoolroom     is     sometimes     transformed 
into  a  veritable  sanctuary. 

And,  as  we  have  implied,  all  these  man- 
ward  and  god  ward  bearings  are  joined 
in  producing  a  selfward  effect.  There  is 
a  scientific  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
force;  and  there  is  a  sure  doctrine  of 
moral  persistence.  Xo  man  can  escape 
from  his  work;  the  profession,  in  the 
deepest  sense,  refuses  to  be  abandoned. 
It  sleeps  with  the  man  in  the  darkness, 
wakes  with  him  in  the  dawn,  and  comes 
back  each  morning  to  toil  with  him  again. 
The  teacher  closes  the  door  of  the  school- 
room in  the  evening  and  says:  "Done/' 
It  is  not  so!  He  closes  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  says:  "I  am  done 
with  these  months  now."  This  is  not 
true!  That  day  and  those  months  abide 
in  the  lasting  calendar  of  the  soul.  All 
of  that  work  has  left  permanent  deposits. 
These  are  within,  and  they  can  not  be 
shaken  out.     What  was  mere  doing  has 
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by  a  strange  chemistry  been  made  over 
into  being.    All  of  your  teaching  experi- 
ence is   with  you  now.     Thousands  of 
years,  millenniums  of  mind  and  heart, 
are  concentrated  into  this  hour.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  the  thought  that 
hither  you  have  carried  the  real  accom- 
plishments of  your  teaching,  and  that  the 
glory  of  them  is  packed  away  in  your 
ceaseless   life;   and  there    is   something 
I        equally  terrible  in  the  thought  that  you 
I       have  dragged  hither  the  shams  of  careless 
and  unconsecrated  work,  and   that  the 
shame  of  it  all  is  wrought  into  the  very 
j       tissues  of  personality. 
I  We  must  not  leave  this  point  in  any 

I        danger  of  being  misunderstood.     There- 
I       fore  we  say  that  the  only  failure  is  un- 
!        faithfulness.    That  heedless  boy  did  not 
ansi*'er  to  your  efforts;  in  spite  of  all  he 
'        hugged  his  ignorance  and  courted  wicked- 
ness.   That  vain  girl  ever  preferred  finery 
above  knowledge   and   went  from   vour 
i        schoolroom  to  simper  and  giggle  through 
the  fading  years.    That  community  never 
responded  to  your  ideals  and  sent  you 
thence  because  its  leading  citizens  be- 
heved  that  no  education  was  good  that 
could  not  be  coined  into  dollars.     But 
none  of  these  experiences  can  rob  you 
of  the  gracious  reactions  of  your  work; 
for  these  are  lodged  so  far  within  that 
man's  hand  can  not  pull  them  forth.  The 
idea  is  presented  in  a  wise,  if  not  highly 
poetic,  way  in  the  following: 

"I've  found  some  wisdom  in  my  quest 
That's  richly  worth  retailing; 

I've  found  that  when  one  does  his  best 
There's  little  harm  In  failing. 

"I  thought  to  gather  wealth  untold 
And  made  my  boast  about  it! 

My  wit  and  toil  bring  little  gold- 
Bat  I  am  rich  without  it. 

"I  said — "The  world  shall  bear  my  name, 
And  down  the  ages  shout  it!' 

I  shall  not  win  the  bauble  fame— 
I'm  just  as  great  without  it. 

1  thought  to  know  philosophy. 

And  teach  the  world  about  it. 
My  plummet  will  not  sound  the  sea. 

My  ship  sails  on  without  it. 


"I  may  not  reach  what  I  pur.sue, 

Yet  will  I  keep  pursuing; 
Nothing  is  vain  that  I  can  do, 

For  soul-growth  comes  of  doing." 

Reaction  depends  not  on  overt  success 
but  rather  on  moral  attitude;  it  is  the 
certain  reward  of  all  fidelity. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  you  have 
thought  that  this  emphasis  upon  reaction 
relates  to  the  teacher  alone  and  so  stands 
for  a  refined  selfishness.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Usually  we  think  of  reaction  as 
being  the  result  of  action;  but  it  is  just 
as  much  a  fact  that  action  is  a  result  of 
reaction.  The  law,  after  once  life  gets 
into  full  motion,  may  read:  Reaction 
and  action  are  eoual  and  in  onnosite  di- 
rections. The  carpenter;  by  reaction, 
gets  more  strength  and  skill  in  his  arm 
and  so  thereafter  gets  better  action.  The 
physician,  by  reaction,  gets  more  power 
of  prognosis  and  diagnosis  and  so  there- 
after gets  better  action.  Action  may  be 
the  beginning;  but  in  due  season  the  tides 
flow  both  ways;  the  affluent  life  is  met  by 
the  refluent  life.  The  growing  teacher 
is  not  merely  the  one  who  acts,  but  the 
one  who  reacts  properly,  who  comes  to 
each  day  with  yesterday^s  store,  who 
through  the  years  keeps  in  reserve,  and 
yet  in  use,  the  fine  accumulations  of  nor- 
mal and  healthy  rebound.  He  who  does 
not  thus  draw  upon  reaction  for  better 
action  is  near  to  professional  death.  In 
Tolstoi's  "Master  and  Man,''  the  master 
saves  the  man  from  freezing  but  flies 
himself.  The  truer  moral  representation 
is  seen  where  one  stumbles  through  the 
storm,  feels  the  comine  of  a  fatal  drowsi- 
ness, falls  suddenly  upon  the  sleeping 
form  of  a  fellow  traveler,  is  smitten  with 
pity,  rubs  and  warms  the  stiffening  limbs, 
feels  his  own  pulse  beat  more  swiftly, 
sees  color  in  his  companion's  face,  saves 
himself  by  saving  another,  and  saves  an- 
other by  saving  himself. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  we  not  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  place  in  that 
profej^sion  whose  reactions  are  like  saving 
firraces  and  whose  every  outreaching  path 
has  a  companion  way  whereon  your  gifts 
return  increased  and  beautified? 
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THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

A.  R.  HuYBTTE,  Superintendent  Wells  County  Schools,  Blufpton,  Ind. 


"In  the  ship-yard  stood  the  master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel 

That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle!" 

In  presenting  to  you  the  subject,  "The 
Model  School/^  I  do  not  hope  to  bring 
out  points  that  are  entirely  new,  but  if  I 
should  present  some  old  points  in  a  new 
light,  or  emphasize  some  essential  point 
in  connection  with  school  work,  then  this 
paper  has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

As  a  building  is  made  of  different 
kinds  of  material,  so  the  model  school  is 
made  up  of  different  factors.  Among  the 
important  factors  of  the  school  I  would 
name,  first,  the  teacher;  second,  the 
pupils;  third,  the  school  building  and  its 
surroundings;  fourth,  books  and  appa- 
ratus; fifth,  social  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Of  the  above  factors  I  would  consider 
the  teacher  of  utmost  importance.  The 
old  familiar  saying,  "As  the  teacher  is,  so 
will  be  the  school,"  is  full  of  truth.  Then 
in  a  model  school  we  must  have  a  teacher 
of  natural  ability,  strong  personality, 
good  moral  character,  and  professionally 
trained  to  perform  the  work  which  she  is 
to  do. 

The  teacher  makes  the  school,  because 
her  presence,  her  sympathy,  her  interest 
and  helpfulness  are  ev^r  operating  upon 
the  pupils. 

A  teacher  must  know  the  subject  that 
is  to  be  taught,  and  be  able  to  do  things 
quickly  and  accurately;  she  must  see  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  lesson,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  day's  work,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  term's  work, 
i.  e.,  she  is  not  teaching  for  the  one  les- 
son alone,  but  for  a  series  of  closely  re- 
lated lessons;  she  must  always  keep  in 
mind  the  course  of  study. 

A  knowledge  of  the  subject  includes  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  their  organi- 
zations, a  knowledge  of  the  child  to  be 
educated,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  condi- 


tions under  which  the  facts  are  to  be 
learned;  with  a  good  personality  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter, 
the  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  a 
skillful  presentation  of  the  subject. 

To  insure  a  good  lesson  careful  assign- 
ments should  be  made;  the  aim  in  each 
lesson  should  stand  out  boldly  before  the 
teacher;  the  teacher  should  know  just 
what  she  wishes  to  do  and  the  assignment 
should  be  so  well  made  that  it  will  ex- 
press that  aim  to  the  class.  Assignments 
should  be  concise  and  definite.  Making 
careful  assignments  carries  with  it  daUy 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  a  tea<^her 
can  do  for  her  pupils  is  to  teach  them 
how  to  study — that  is,  how  to  think,  so 
they  will  accomi)lish  the  most  good  in  the 
time  allowed  for  study.  Since  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study  is  an  essential  of 
good  teaching,  then  we  would  naturally 
expect  such  work  in  our  model  school. 

A  model  school  is  well  organized,  and 
the  organization  must  be  complete  in  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  term's  work.  There  is  a 
stated  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  day's 
work,  usually  9  o'clock.  The  school  work  • 
should  begin  just  at  that  time — ^not  8:45, 
not  9:01,  or  9:10,  but  just  at  the  stated 
time.  Why?  you  may  ask.  This  encour- 
ages promptness  and  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  which  are  among  the 
leading  "school  virtues."  The  school 
closes  just  as  promptly  as  it  begins — ^not 
at  4:05,  or  4:10,  but  promptly  at  4 
o'clock.  As  a  general  rule,  pupils,  and 
even  adults,  become  restless  when  held 
over  time;  besides,  those  in  authority 
would  be  violating  the  principle  of  punc- 
tuality. 

Washington  has  always  been  men- 
tioned to  pupils  as  a  model  for  good 
traits  of  character.  The  following  story 
illustrates  his  idea  of  promptness: 

When  President  Washington  dined  at 
4,  new  members  of  Congress  invited  to 
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dine  at  the  White  House  would  some- 
times arrive  late,  and  be  mortified  to  find 
the  President  eating.  "My  cook/'  Wash- 
ington would  say,  "never  asks  if  the  vis- 
itors have  arrived,  but  if  the  hour  has 
arrived."  When  his  secretary  excused  the 
lateness  of  his  attendance  by  saying  that 
his  watch  was  too  slow,  Washington  re- 
plied: "Then  you  must  get  a  new  watch, 
or  I  another  secretary." 

In  a  model  school  pupils  do  not  rush  in 
and  outof  the  school  building;  neither  is 
lond  talking  permitted  in  the  rooms  and 
halls  during  the  morning  or  during  in- 
termissions. During  the  rest  period  the 
majority  of  the  pupils,  after  being  dis- 
missed orderly,  are  engaged  in  some  suit- 
able exercise  on  the  playground.  Chil- 
dren need  rest  and  exercise,  as  well  as 
work.  Children  differ  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally,  so  the  exercise  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  child.  We  have  boys  in  the  higher 
grades  and  high  schools  that  have  an 
abundance  of  surplus  energy.  This  must 
be  reduced  in  some  way.  Basketball  in 
the  open  air  is  an  excellent  exercise  for 
this  class  of  pupils,  for  a  number  may 
take  part  in  the  game,  it  is  not  dangerous, 
and  it  can  be  played  on  a  small  space  of 
ground.  All  this  must  be  under  the  di- 
rection and  under  the  control  of  the 
•teacher.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  much 
about  the  pupils  in  this  way  that  will 
assist  you  in  the  government  of  the 
schoolroom  proper.  You  may  learn  who 
is  honest  and  who  is  not;  what  pupil  will 
attempt  to  take  advantage  when  he 
thinks  he  is  not  noticed. 

For  classes  of  pupils  not  mentioned 
above  I  would  suggest  some  form  of  exer- 
cise, less  violent,  that  will  give  them  the 
proper  amount  of  exercise.  It  might  be 
well  to  have  wide  halls  in  the  building, 
80  that  we  may  give  pupils  regular  physi- 
cal exercises  when  the  weather  is  bad. 
Exercise  in  the  pure  open  air  is  more 
beneficial  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

In  a  model  school  you  will  find  a  well- 
planned  program  of  study  and  recita- 
tion, 80  that  both  pupil  and  teacher  may 
know  how  much  time  is  to  be  spent  in 
study,  how  much  time  will  be  allowed  for 


conducting  a  recitation,  and  when  the 
recitation  and  study  periods  begin. 

In  regard  to  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
you  should  find  there  all  the  pupils  of  a 
district  or  ward,  diilering  from  each 
other  in  size,  age,  dress,  manners,  physi- 
cal conditipns,  and  mental  ability — the 
same  conditions  that  you  find  in  an  ordi- 
nary school. 

The  pupils  are  seated  by  grades,  and 
in  each  grade  the  pupils  are  seated  so 
they  can  do  the  best  work.  Pupils  hav- 
ing poor  eyesight  or  defective  hearing 
•  are  seated  near  the  front  of  the  room. 
Harry  does  better  work  when  seated  at 
some  distance  from  his  particular  friend 
or  playmate. 

We  shall  expect  good  order  in  the 
model  school,  but  as  to  what  constitutes 
good  order  or  how  to  attain  good  order 
we  may  differ.  However,  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  cheerful  obedience 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  definiteness 
and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  with  every 
pupil  intent  in  accomplishing  his  own 
work  without  disturbing  his  neighbors, 
are  characteristics  of  good  order. 

Pupils  must  be  obedient  to  reasonable 
commands  of  the  teacher  before  we  can 
have  good  results.  If  children  follow  di- 
rections quickly  regarding  their  move- 
ments about  the  room,  no  doubt  they  will 
follow  directions  quickly  and  accuratelv 
regarding  the  lessons  assigned. 

I  should  not  expect  to  find  "policeman 
order"  in  a  model  schoolroom.  Children 
can  not  do  good  work  when  they  are  con- 
stantly in  fear  of  punishment.  They 
must  be  taught  to  feel  that  they  all  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  as 
long  as  they  do  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  others  and  do  their  work  well,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  punishment. 

We  should  expect  to  find  the  model 
schoolroom  well  heated,  properly  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  Proper  surroundings  aid 
greatly  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

As  farmers  can  do  more  work  and  bet- 
ter work  with  improved  machinery  and 
proper  tools,  so  the  school  can  accom- 
plish more  with  reference  books,  appara- 
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tus,  charts,  etc.  The  grades  should  be 
supplied  with  dictionaries,  supplement- 
ary readers,  and  a  well  selected  room 
library,  so  the  pupils  may  work  out  more 
completely  the  lines  of  work  they  are 
studying. 

The  community  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  model  school.  There 
should  be  a  close  relationship  existing 
between  them.  The  teacher  on  the  one 
hand,  the  patrons  on  the  other,  and  the 
pupils  forming  the  connecting  link.  The 
teacher  can  often  do  mucfh  more  for  the 
pupil  if  she  knows  the  home  surround- 
ings, and,  if  possible,  she  should  early 
acquaint  herself  with  home  conditions 
and  home  influences. 

The  child's  contact  with  home  environ- 
ment consciously  and  unconsciously  influ- 
ences his  whole  life.  The  more  closely 
the  teacher  comes  in  contact  with  that 
home  environment  the  broader  will  be 
her  sympathy  for  her  pupils,  and  the 
deeper  her  knowledge  of  their  highest 
needs,  their  capabilities  and  limitations. 
In  many  cases  the  influence  of  the  home 
needs  to  be  aided;  in  other  cases  it  must 
be  counteracted.  By  such  contact  with 
the  home  the  parents  soon  realize  the 
teacher's  interest  in  their  children.  Al- 
most all  parents  are  desirous  that  their 
sons  and  daughters  shall  have  the  best. 
They  may  not  understand  what  that  best 
is,  nor  how  it  may  be  obtained,  but  the 
desire  is  there,  and  even  the  most  ig- 
norant parents  will  make  sacrifices  for 
their  little  ones  if  they  see  that  the  chil- 
dren's interests  will  be  advanced  thereby. 

If  the  teacher's  work  is  satisfactory  to 
the  school  officials  and  the  pupils  return 
home  with  favorable  reports  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  school,  the  patrons  are  usually 
pleased. 


Anger  and  sarcasm  have  no  place  in  a 
model  schoolroom.  "A  torn  jacket  is  soon 
mended,  but  hard  words  bruise  the  heart 
of  a  child."  The  model  school  teacher 
does  not  take  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes 
each  day  ^'lecturing"  to  the  room  on  ac- 
count of  the  misconduct  of  one  or  two 
pupils.  Instead,  the  room  takes  up  the 
work  of  the  day  quickly  and  quietly,  and 
the  teacher  directs  her  attention  toward 
the  one  who  has  committed  the  wrong. 

I  once  asked  a  "so-called"  teacher  how 
much  time  she  spent  in  scolding  her 
pupils,  and  the  reply  was,  at  least  five 
minutes  per  day,  on  an  average.  In  a 
term  of  six  months  two  whole  days  would 
be  lost  in  this  manner,  and  the  school  in 
a  worse  condition  for  it,  yet  the  teacher 
lacks  time.  In  a  model  school  teachers 
have  time  to  do  real  live  school  work, 
and  quietly  and  quickly  they  secure  the 
co-operation  and  interest  of  the  pupils 
and  patrons. 

Honesty  and  accuracy  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  model  school.  These  attri- 
butes must  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
teacher  herself.  •  She  is  the"  model,  the 
guide,  the  source  of  life  of  the  school.  If 
she  does  not  know  the  answer  to  some 
point  in  a  lesson,  she  frankly  tells  the 
class  so.  She  looks  up  the  point,  and 
reports  her  finding  to  the  class  later. 
This  win  command  the  respect  of  the 
class.  The  model  teacher  is  not  abso- 
lutely perfect.  Browning  says,  'llan 
partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be." 

Children  are  great  imitators,  and  if  the 
teacher  is  honest  and  accurate,  she  will 
unconsciously  stamp  these  characteristics 
upon  the  lives  of  the  pupils. 

"Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and 
speak  what  we  think,  and  in  all  tilings 
keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth." 
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THB  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

Charles  A.   Pbosser.   Superintendent 
New  Albany  Schools. 

The  question  outlines  given  below  are 
based  upon  the  last  half  of  "The  New 
Harmony  Movement/'  They  are  in- 
cluded in  a  series  of  lessons  numbered 
from  eight  to  thirteen,  inclusive.  The 
preceding  lessons,  from  one  to  seven,  in- 
clusive, are  based  upon  the  first  half  of 
the  book,  and  were  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Educator- Journal. 
Where  the  circumstances  do  not  permit 
the  completion  of  the  entire  thirteen  les- 
sons, the  following  are  recommended  for 
study:  Lessons  number  one,  three,  seven, 
eight,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen. 

THE  EIGHTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapters  XIV  to  XVIII,  inclusive. 

1.  Bead  the  two  views  of  New  Har- 
mony given  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Paul  Brown.     (See  Chapter  XIV.) 

2.  How  do  you  account  for  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  their  description  of  conditions  in 
the  New  Moral  World? 

3.  Was  Brown  unbiased  in  his  criti- 
cisms?   What  makes  you  think  so? 

4.  Which  of  Brown's  criticisms  do 
you  believe  and  which  not?  Mark  them 
on  the  margin  of  your  book. 

5.  Note  Robert  Owen's  optimism. 
(See  pp.  141-143.)  How  do  you  account 
for  this  in  the  face  of  so  much  evidence 
of  the  certain  failure  of  his  plans?  (See, 
also,  pp.  308-311.) 

6.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Owen 
upon  the  subject  of  prohibition?  (P.  144.) 

7.  Topic  for  discussion  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  or  institute:  Prohibition 
and  high  license  as  phases  of  the  struggle 
for  social  betterment. 

8.  Topic  for  discussion  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  or  institute:  The  saloon 
as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  social  bet- 
terment 


9.  A  review  or  exposition  of  "Substi- 
tutes for  the  Saloon,"  by  Raymond  Cal- 
kins, published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.;  price,  $1.35. 

10.  What  was  "The  Declaration  of 
Mental  Independence"?  What  three 
practices  or  features  of  our  present  so- 
cial organization  did  Owen  denounce  in 
it?     (P.  146.) 

11.  How  do  you  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  so  many  "societies"  at  New 
Harmony? 

12.  Communism  must  be  ruled  either 
by  law  or  by  an  ideal  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. There  was  no  iron  hand  at  New 
Harmony.  (Note  in  Chapters  XIV,  XV, 
XVI  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. Mark  the  passages  indicating  this 
most  strongly.) 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble between  Owen  and  Maclure?  Describe 
it.     (Pp.  1G3,  164,  1G5.) 

14.  How  did  the  New  Harmonites  re- 
ceive the  news  of  the  sale  of  property  as 
private  property  by  Owen  when  he  sought 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  financial 
difficulties?    (P.  167.) 

15.  What  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  the  communities  in  the  town  of  New 
Harmony  did  the  sons  of  Owen  give  in 
the  New  Harmony  Gazette?  (Pp.  158, 
159,  IPO,  161.) 

16.  What  impression  do  the  farewell 
addresses  of  Robert  Owen  make  upon  you 
as  to:  (a)  His  personal  character;  (b) 
the  honesty  of  his  purpose;  (c)  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  New  Moral  World? 
(See  Chapter  XVII.) 

17.  What  communistic"  settlements 
constituted  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  com- 
munism?    (See  p.  177.) 

18.  What  private  property  did  Robert 
Owen  save  from  the  wreck?    (P.  176.) 

19.  Read  the  various  explanations  or 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  community 
given  in  Chapter  XVIII.  Make  a  list  of 
what  you  regard  to  be  the  five  chief  rea- 
sons. 
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20.  What  reason  does  Owen  given  for 
the  failure  of  his  schemes?    (P.  311.) 

21.  Apply  the  lesson  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Harris  to  the  communistic  ventures  of 
Owen.    (See  p.  X  of  the  Introduction.) 

22.  Topic:  The  growth  of  co-educa- 
tion. By  some  member  of  the  class  or 
institute.  (See  December  number  of  the 
Educator- Journal — article  on  "The  New 
Harmony  Movement.^') 

23.  Topic:  A  review  of  Besant's  "All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men."  By  some 
member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

24.  Topic:  A  review  of  Hall  Caine's 
'The  Christian."  By  some  member  of 
the  class  or  institute. 

THE  NINTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapter  XIV  of  "The  New  Har- 
niony  Movement." 

1.  Around  what  particular  demand 
did  the  battle  for  equal  rights  of  women 
-center  in  the  nineteenth  century? 

2.  What  three  chief  or  immediate 
causes  led  to  the  demand  for  equal  polit- 
ical rights  of  women  in  this  country? 
(See  pp.  187-188.) 

3.  Show  that  New  Harmony  .played  a 
part  in  each  one  of  the  three  chief  causes 
leading  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
equal  political  rights  for  women. 

4.  Discussion  or  debate  by  members 
of  the  class  or  institute:  Resolved,  that 
•equal  political  rights  should  be  granted 
to  women.  (See  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage. 3  vols.  Stanton,  Anthony,  and 
Cage;  Chas.  Mann,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

6.  Query:  Is  it  wise  to  bestow  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  upon  a  class  or  sex 
which  does  not  care  to  and  will  not  exer- 
cise it? 

6.  Show  that  the  New  Harmony  com- 
mune was  a  pioneer  in  the  recognition  of 
woman's  rights.    (See  p.  189.) 

7.  How  do  y®u  account  for  this  ad- 
vanced position  of  Owen's  colony?  (See 
bottom  of  pp.  189,  190.) 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  atti- 
tude of  Robert  Owen  toward  the  existing 
form  of  marriage  ceremony?  (See  pp. 
190,  191.). 

9.  Describe    Frances    Wright:      (a) 


Physically;    (b)   mentally;    (c)  morally. 
(Pp.  193,  194.) 

10.  What  was  the  purpose  of  Nash- 
oba?  What  was  its  fate?  (See  pp.  194, 
195,  196.) 

11.  Read  the  tardy  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Frances  Wright  given  by 
Noyes,  Ernestine  Rose,  Pauline  Davis. 

12.  In  what  two  great  movements  be- 
sides the  New  Harmony  movement  was 
she  an  effective  pioneer  and  agitator? 

13.  What  were  the  old  Common  Law 
provisions  respecting  the  property  rights 
of  married  women? 

14.  Read  Robert  Dale  Owen's  indict- 
ment of  these  provisions.    (See  p.  201.) 

•  15.  At  his  own  marriage,  how  did 
Robert  Dale  Owen  manifest  his  disappro- 
val of  the  unjust  rights  which  the  Com- 
mon Law  gave  him  over  the  person  and 
property  of  his  bride?  (See  pp.  201, 
202.) 

16.  Read  the  touching  account  of  the 
home  life  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  given  by 
his  daughter,'  Rosamond  Dale  Owen. 
(Pp.  203,  203,  204.) 

17.  What  is  the  Common  Law?  What 
is  Statutory  Law?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  them?  Suppose  that  a  stat- 
ute is  passed  respecting  the  property 
rights  of  women,  how  would  this  affect 
the  old  Common  Law  provision  respect- 
ing the  same? 

18.  Road  the  measure  respecting  a 
married  woman's  rights  that  Owen  sought 
to  incorporate  into  the  new  Constitution 
of  1850.  Discuss  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. 

19.  Read  the  objections  to  this  meas- 
ure made  by  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
vention. (See  pp.  205,  206,  207.)  From 
our  point  of  view  today,  are  these  objec- 
tions just  and  rational? 

20.  What  measures  respecting  the 
rights  of  women  did  Owen  finally  incor- 
porate into  our  Indiana  law?  (See  pp. 
207,  208.) 

21.  In  what  way  did  the  Indiana 
women  of  1851  manifest  their  apprecia- 
tion of  Owen's  championship  of  their 
cause?  In  what  other  way  do  the  Indi- 
ana women  of  our  day  seek  to  manifest 
their  gratitude?    (See  p.  208.) 
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22.  Ascertain  the  present  Indiana  law 
respecting:  (a)  The  property  rights  of 
married  women;  (b)  the  law  governing 
descent  and  dower;  (c)  the  divorce  law 
of  the  State. 

23.  Topic:  Tolstoi  as  a  Social  re- 
former. By  some  member  of  the  class 
or  institute.  (References:  "Tolstoi  arid 
His  Message/'  by  E.  H.  Crosby,  published 
by  Funk-Wagnalls,  price  50  cents; 
"Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century: 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Tolstoi,"  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Ward,  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
price  75  cents;  "Tolstoi  and  His  Prob- 
lems," by  Maud  Aylmer,  published  by 
Funk-Wagnalls,  price  $1;  "Tolstoi:  Life 
and  Teachings,"  by  6.  H.  Perris. 

24.  Topic:  The  present  social  crisis 
in  Russia,  its  causes  and  the  remedy. 
(See  current  magazines  and  newspapers.) 

THE  TENTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  pages  233  to  269,  inclusive.  Please 
read  the  entire  chapter  before  answering 
these  questions. 

1.  How  did  Maclure  come  in  contact 
with  the  Pestalozzian  method,  and  what 
was  his  opinion  concerning  it? 

2.  Topic:  Pestalozzi — his  life,  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching.  By  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  or  institute.  (See  Quick's 
'^Educational  Reformers."  Any  good  his- 
tory of  education.) 

3.  Read  Maclure's  prospectus  or 
course  of  study  for  the  New  Harmony 
schools.  (See  pp.  236-238,  inclusive.) 
Criticise  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  meth- 
ods suggested  for  teaching:  (a)  Mechan- 
ism and  mechanics;  (b)  languages. 

4.  Topic  for  discussion:  The  place 
and  purpose  of  manual  training  in  the 
course  of  study  for,  (a)  graded  schools, 
(b)  high  school.  (See  recent  publications 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.) 

5.  Topic  for  discussion:  Manual 
training  as  a  phase  of  the  struggle  for 
social  betterment.  (See  recent  publica- 
tions of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation.) 

6.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  New 
Harmony    schools    on    the    question    of 


female  education?  How  did  this  attitude 
compare  with  that  of  their  contempo- 
raries? 

7.  Describe  the  organization  of  the 
New  Harmony  schools.  (See  pp.  241- 
242.) 

8.  What  were  the  three  theories  or 
propositions  upon  which  Maclure  organ- 
ized the  manual  labor  work  in  the  schools 
at  New  Harmony?  (See  p.  242.)  Criti- 
cize these  three  theories  or  propositions. 
(See  also  pp.  269-270.) 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a 
trade  school  and  a  manual  training  school 
under  the  modern  practice?  To  which  of 
these  two  did  Maclure's  industrial  shops 
belong? 

10.  Read  the  story  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen's  management  of  "Ben.'*  Pp.  248- 
250.)  Compare  this  with  the  principles 
regulating  the  New  Lanark  schools  given 
on  pages  229,  230,  231.  Are  the  two  con- 
sistent? 

11.  Narrate  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
the  New  Harmony  schools  and  Maclure's 
subsequent  educational  efforts.  (Pp.  251 
to  256,  inclusive.) 

12.  What  were  the  two  chief  features 
of  the  Pestalozzian  system  most  empha- 
sized in  the  New  Harmony  schools?  (See 
p.  257.  See,  also,  Morfs  twelve  postu- 
lates, p.  255.) 

13.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the 
schools  on  the  question  of  artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments?  (See  p.  267- 
258.  See,  also,  pp.  229,  230,  231.)  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  merit  and  demerit, 
system  in  the  public  schools?  (See  ii>. 
connection  with  this  "Class  Manage- 
ment," by  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  District  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  New  York  City^ 
pp.  49  to  55,  inclusive.) 

14.  What  is  pedagogical  interest? 
How  is  attention  to  be  secured  in  the 
schoolroom?  WTiat  effect  does  fear  and 
coercion  have  upon  interest  and  atten- 
tion?   (See  p.  260.) 

15.  Show  that  Maclure's  theory  as  to 
the  means  of  obtaining  attention  is 
"benevolent  superintendence.*^  (See  p. 
260;  also,  pp.  221-222.) 

16.  Discuss  Maclure's  reasons  for  in- 
troducing industrial  education  into  the 
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schools.  (See  pp.  261-262.)  Add  as  many 
other  reasons  as  you  can.  See  recent 
publications  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  current 
teachers'  magazines. 

17.  Discuss  Maclure's  attitude  on  the 
question  of  the  training  of  the  senses  and 
the  imagination.  (See  pp.  262,  263,  264.) 
Criticise  his  coui*se  of  study.  (See  pp. 
263-264.  See,  also,  "The  Meaning  of  Ed- 
ucation," by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.) 

18.  Show  that  the  attitude  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Moral  World  upon 
the  question  of  free  public  schools  was  a 
startling  innovation.     (See  pp.  264-267.) 

19.  Topic:  The  school  as  a  factor  in 
the  problem  of  social  betterment.  By 
some  member  of  the  class  or  institute. 
(References:  See  pp.  262,  263,  264,  265, 
266,  324;  Dewey's  "School  and  Society"; 
Henderson's  "Education  and  the  Larger 
Life";  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  "The 
Meaning  of  Education";  "The  Battle 
With  the  Slums  and  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives,"  by  Jacob  Riis;  Dutton's  "Social 
Phases  of  Education";  "Social  Spirit  in 
America,"  by  Henderson. 

20.  A  review  or  exposition  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  books  referred  to  under 
question  No.  19,  "Social  Spirit  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Henderson,  being  especially  good. 

21.  Where  did  the  Spartan  system  of 
education  first  originate?  What  was  its 
purpose?  What  were  the  aims  and  pur-, 
poses  of  Maclure's  revival  of  the  system? 
Why  did  Robert  Owen  approve  of  this 
scheme? 

22.  Show  that  the  Spartan  system  of 
education  is  a  step  away  from  civilization 
toward  barbarism.    (See  p.  282,  283.) 

23.  What  is  meant  by  "period  of  in- 
fancy"? (See  pp.  282,  283;  also,  Fiske's 
^Through  Nature  to  God.")  Show  that 
the  truancy  law  aims  to  lengthen  the 
"period  of  infancy." 

24.  Topic:  A  review  or  exposition  of 
the  "People  of  the  Abvss,"  by  Jack  Lon- 
don, published  by  Macmillan,  price  $1.25. 
By  some  member  of  class  or  institute. 

25.  Topic:  The  problem  of  the  in- 
corrigible child.  (References:  Write 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary,  State  Board 
of  Charities,  for  full  information  and 
printed  matter.) 

26.  Topic:    The  reformatory  system 


and  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  as 
phases  of  the  struggle  to  save  men.  By 
some  member  of  the  class  or  institute. 
(For  information  and  printed  matter, 
write  Warden  Whittaker,  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  Amos  Butler,  Secretary, 
State  Board  of  Charities.) 

THE  ELEVENTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  pages  269  to  293  of  "The  New  Har- 
mony Movement." 

1.  What  are  self-supporting  schools? 
(P.  269.)  Show  them  to  be  impossible. 
(P.  281.) 

2.  Describe  Maclure's  scheme  for  the 
consolidation  or  centralizing  of  schools. 
(Pp.  270-271.) 

3.  What  benefits  did  Maelure  claim 
would  arise  from  his  proposed  consolida- 
tion? Compare  these  w^ith  the  claims 
made  today  in  favor  of  the  consolidation 
of  township  schools. 

4.  Topic:  Consolidation  of  schools  in 
Indiana.  (See  recent  publications  of 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
AVrite  County  Superintendent  Chas.  Van 
Matre,  Muncie,  Ind.) 

5.  Discuss  the  various  theories  or  def- 
initions as  to  the  meaning  of  education 
given  on  pages  273-277.  (See  Butler's 
"Meaning  of  Education";  "Educational 
Aims  and  Value,"  by  Paul  Hanus.  Arti- 
cle in  February  number  (1903)  of  Edu- 
cator-Journal, by  the  writer.)      »  ^ 

6.  What  are  "school  republics"?  De- 
scribe Neef's  method  of  self-governing. 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  school 
republic  as  a  means  of  securing  proper 
discipline  in  the  school?  (See  the  publi- 
cations of  the  George  Junior  Republic, 
Freeville,  N.  Y.;  also,  description  of  a 
similar  organization  in  the  New  York 
city  schools  given  by  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Taylor  in  "Class  Management.") 

8.  What  was  Neef  s  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  a  classical  education?  (Pp.  279, 
280.) 

9.  How  far  was  he  right  and  how  far 
wrong?  (See  pp.  280,  281;  also,  "The 
Meaning  of  Education,"  by  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.) 

10.  What  serious  error  did  the  en- 
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thusiasm  of  the  New  Harmony  devotees 
of  Pestalozzianism  lead  them  into?  (See 
bottom  of  pp.  283,  284.) 

11.  To  what  five  inheritances  is  the 
child  entitled?    (Pp.  284,  285.) 

12.  How  many  and  which  6f  these 
did  the  New  Harmony  schools  bestow? 
(P.  284.) 

13.  Examine  your  own  course  of  study 
and  teaching  to  see  whether  you  are  be- 
stowing all  of  these  inheritances.  (Read 
also  pp.  227,  228,  229.) 

14.  What  declaration  did  Gallatin 
make  concerning  Maclure's  schools  on  the 
Wabash?    (See  bottom  of  p.  285.) 

15.  In  what  three  respects  did  these 
schools  fail  dismaUy?    (P.  285.) 

16.  In  what,  then,  lies  the  value  of 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  New  Moral 
World? 

17.  Enumerate  the  various  ways  or 
fields  in  which  the  schools  of  the  New 
Moral  World  were  pioneers.  (Pp.  286- 
288.) 

18.  Why  were  there  no  immediate  re- 
sults from  the  educational  sowing  of 
Maclure  and  Owen?    (Pp.  288-289.) 

19.  Show  how  the  results  came  in 
later  years  frem:  (a)  The  Maclure  libra- 
ries; (b)  the  scientific  achievements  of 
the  New  Harmony  group  of  scientists; 
(c)  the  career  of  Robert  Dale  Owen;  (d) 
educational  publications  of  Neef ;  (e)  nor- 
mal school  phases  of  New  Harmony  edu- 
cational system;  (f)  influence  upon  other 
states  of  New  Harmony's  roving  scien- 
tists;   (g)  spirit  of  scattered  inhabitants. 

20.  Where  did  the  second  distinctive 
Pestalozzian  movement  originate?  (P. 
292.) 

21.  Is  it  possible  that  they  may  have 
received  inspiration  from  New  Harmony? 

22.  Topic:  A  review  or  exposition  of 
^'Nicholas  Nickleby,"  emphasizing  its 
pedagogical  lessons.  By  some  member  of 
the  class  or  institute.  (See  in  connection 
with  this  "Dickens  as  an  Educator,"  by 
Hughes. 

23.  Topic:  A  review  or  exposition  of 
"Hard  Times,"  by  Dickens.  By  some 
member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

24.  Topic:  "The  child"  in  Robert 
Hunter's  "Poverty."  (Published  by  Mac- 
millan,  price  $1.50.) 

I.  J. 


THE  TWELFTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapters  XXII,  XXIII  and  XXIV 
of  "The  New  Harmony  Movement." 

1.  Trace  Robert  Owen's  late  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  men,  as  given  on 
pp.  307  to  313,  inclusive. 

2.  What  was  the  opinion  of  Robert 
Owen's  personal  character  held  by  Ballou 
and  Emerson?    (Pp.  308-310.) 

3.  What  did  Emerson  mean  when  he 
said  of  Owen,  "He  was  the  better  Chris- 
tian in  his  controversies  with  Christians"? 
(P.  310.) 

4.  Give  Emerson's  criticism  of  philos- 
ophers like  Owen.    (P.  310.) 

5.  What,  according  to  Emerson,  was 
the  greatest  benefit  conferred  by  men  like 
Owen?  (Bottom  of- p.  310  and  top  of 
p.  311.) 

6.  What  great  truth,  ignored  by 
Owen  in  his  earlier  years,  did  he  come  to 
recognize?    (See  p.  311.)   ' 

7.  Show  that  Owen  was  the  pioneer 
agitator  of  a  permanent  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  What  would  be  the  bene- 
fit of  such  a  treaty? 

8.  Where,  when,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances did  Robert  Owen  die? 
(P.  312.) 

9.  Topic:  Co-operation  in  England. 
By  some  member  of  class  or  institute. 
(See  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  in  current 
numbers  of  Everybody's  Maga:5ine.) 

10.  Municipal  ownership  in  England 
and  on  the  continent.  By  some  member 
of  the  class  or  institute.  (See  "Soldiers 
of  Fortune,"  in  current  numbers  of  Ev- 
erybody's Magazine.) 

11.  Road  Chapter  XXIII,  on  "New 
Harmony's  Later  History." 

12.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  various 
ways  and  means  in  which  New  Harmony 
was  destined  to  aifect  the  future  of  this 
country.    (See  p.  314.) 

13.  Topic:  The  life,  work,  and  scien- 
tific contributions  of  Audubon.  By  some 
member  of  class  or  institute. 

14.  Narrate  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing up  to  the  founding  of  the  New  Har- 
mony Workingmen's  Institute.  What 
were  its  purposes?     (P.  323.) 
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15.  Give  the  terms  of  the  will  under 
which  the  Maclure  libraries  were  found- 
ed.   (Pp.  323-325.) 

16.  Compare   these   with  the   condi- 
(  tions  under  which  Carnegie  has  founded 

his  libraries. 

17.  Narrate  the  part  that  A.  P.  Hovey 
played  in  establishing  these  libraries. 

18.  Examine  the  list  of  places  and 
counties  receiving  Maclure  libraries.  If 
your  town  or  county  received  one,  trace 
its  history  and  fate. 

19.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  New  Har- 
mony Workingmen's  Library.  Note  espe- 
cially the  aid  it  received  from  the  Rapp- 
ites  and  from  Dr.  Cooper. 

20.  Tell  the  story  of  Dr.  Cooper. 

21.  The  New  Harmony  Library  alone 
will  amply  repay  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
site  of  Owen's  and  Maclure's  unhappy 
ventures.  What  two  features  of  the  New 
Harmony  library  merit  commendation? 

22.  Topic:  How  can  the  library  and 
the  public  school  best  inculcate  a  taste 
for  good  reading?  By  some  member  of 
the  class  or  institute. 

23.  Have  you  in  your  school  com- 
munity a  township,  town,  or  city  library 
to  which  children  and  teachers  have 
ready  and  profitable  access?  If  not,  what 
steps  can  you,  as  a  body  of  teachers,  take 
to  secure  such  a  necessary  educational, 
weapon  ?  (Address  Miss  Merica  Hoagland, 
State  Library  Organizer,  State  House,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) 

24.  If  you  have  such  a  library,  is  it 
supported  by  at  least  a  reasonable  tax? 
Is  the  money  arising  from  taxation  ap- 
plied to  its  support  properly? 

25.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  or  ex- 
perienced in  your  community  the  benefits 
of  one  of  the  traveling  libraries  supplied 
by  the  State?  If  not,  inquire  from  Miss 
Hoagland  concerning  the  same. 

26.  Have  you  a  local  historical  soci- 
ety active  and  efficient?  If  not,  why  not 
organize  one?    (See  p.  332.) 

27.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Maclure 
libraries,  and  why? 

28  What  benefit  came  from  them? 
(P.  322.) 

29.  Topic  for  round  table  discussion: 
How  can  the  work  of  the  public  library 
and  the  schools  be  made  more  mutually 


helpful?     If  you  have  a  librarian,  why 
not  have  her  present? 

30.  Topic:  An  exposition  of  Modem 
Day  Socialism — ^its  aims,  its  phases^  and 
its  errors.  By  some  member  of  the  class 
or  institute.  (References:  "A  Critique 
on  Socialism,"  Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  $1.50;  "Social  Unrest,"  J.  G. 
Brooks,  Macmillan,  $1.50.) 

31.  Topic:  Lessons  from  the  life  of 
Jean  Valjean.  By  some  member  of  class 
or  institute.  (See  Hugo's  "Les  Miser- 
ables.") 

32.  Round  Table  Discussion:  The 
truancy  law  as  a  phase  of  the  struggle 
for  social  betterment — ^how  can  it  be 
made  more  effective  by  the  legislature? 
(By  teachers  and  oflScers.) 

THE  THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 

The  questions  in  this  lesson  are  based 
upon  Chapter  XXV  of  "The  New  Har- 
mony Movement.^' 

1.  Read  the  entire  chapter  through 
before  attempting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions given  below. 

2.  Narrate  the  part  that  Robert  Dale 
Owen  played  in  the  founding  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

3.  Note  that  Owen  advocated  a  na- 
tional normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  state  normal  schools.  What 
are  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  a 
national  institution? 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen  upon  the  subject  of  free  pub- 
lic schools?  (See  pp.  340-344.  Also  pp. 
264,  265,  266.) 

5.  What  was  the  surplus  revenue 
fund?  What  attempt  was  made  to  divert 
it  from  the  schools?  How  defeated  by 
Owen?    (See  pp.  344-347.) 

6.  What  four  difficulties  practically 
annulled  the  excellent  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  natal  Constitution  of  In- 
diana?   (See  pp.  347,  348,  349.) 

7.  Read  the  arguments  advanced  in 
those  early  days  against  a  State  public- 
school  system.  (See  pp.  349,  350.)  Is 
there  one  in  the  list  given  that  would  be 
tolerated  today? 

8.  Describe  the  distressing  school  con- 
ditions between  the  Constitution  of  181S 
and  Constitution  of  1852. 
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\).  Read  the  general  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  two  Constitutions.  (See 
p.  347  and  pp.  352,  353.)  Is  there  any 
essential  difference  between  the  two? 
What  part  did  Owen  play  in  making  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  later  Con- 
stitution successful?  (See  bottom  of  p. 
355  and  356.) 

10.  Note  the  various  school  funds  de- 
clared and  named  in  the  second  Consti- 
tution. (P.  354.)  Have  some  member  or 
members  of  the  class  or  institute  to  dis- 
cuss these  funds,  giving'  their  source, 
growth  and  present  condition. 

11.  From  what  other  source  or 
sources  is  the  common. school  fund  money 
distributed  semi-annually  to  the  various 
school  corporations  of  the  State  derived? 

12.  Enumerate  and  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  school  law  of  1852.  Ascer- 
tain the  present  law  with  respect  to  each 
one  of  these  provisions. 

13.  Note  on  page  359  that  subsequent 
statutes  have  provided  for  the  education 
of  the  negro.  What  are  the  provisions  of 
the  Indiana  law  respecting  the  education 
of  the  negro?  Is  he  entitled  to  a  train- 
ing equal  to  that  bestowed  upon  the 
white  children?  Does  the  law  then  give 
him  the  right  to  a  commissioned  high 
school  education?  Are  the  school  cor- 
porations that  afford  him  only  a  graded 
school,  or  at  best  only  a  non-commis- 
sioned high  school,  training  obeying  the 
law  or  giving  to  the  negro  his  just  rights? 
Let  many  school  corporations  in  South- 
ern Indiana  answer. 

14.  Topic:  Tuskegee  arid  the  strug- 
gle for  the  uplift  of  the  negro.  By  some 
member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

15.  Topic:  Tuskegee  as  a  phase  of 
the  manual  training  crusade.  By  some 
member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

16.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen  upon  the  subject  of  slavery? 
Where  did  he  and  Lincoln  first  come  into 
close  contact  with  it? 

17.  Compare  Lincoln  and  Owen  as  to: 
(1)  Personal  character;  (2)  as  to  attitude 
toward  preservation  of  Union;  (3)  as  to 
means  of  solving  the  slavery  problem. 
(See  pp.  361-362.) 


18.  What  were  the  provisions  of 
Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850  and 
what  was  their  purpose? 

19.  What  was  the  fugitive  slave  law? 
How  did  it  become  an  issue  in  the  Indi- 
ana Constitutional  Convention  of  1850? 

20.  How  did  Owen  meet  this  issue? 
(See  p.  363.) 

21.  What  was  his  attitude  on  Slavery 
and  the  Union  before  hostilities  began? 
What  was  his  attitude  after  hostilities 
began  ? 

22.  How  did  Robert  Dale  Owen  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  signing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation?  (See  pp.  365- 
371.) 

23.  How  did  he  become  a  factor  in 
saving  Indiana  to. the  Union?  (See  pp. 
372-375.) 

24.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Owen 
upon  the  question  as  to  when  negro 
suffrage  should  go  into  effect?  Was  he 
right  or  wrong? 

25.  A  review  or  exposition  of  Albion 
W.  Tourgee's  ''A  FooFs  Errand."  By 
some  member  of  the  class  or  institute. 

26.  A  review  or  exposition  of  Thomas 
Dixon's  "The  Clansman."  By  some  mem- 
ber of  the  class  or  institute.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  topics  under  25  and  26  be 
avoided  where  their  discussion  would 
arouse  political  or  racial  feeling. 

27.  WTiat  is  Mr.  Holliday's  opinion  of 
Robert  Dale  Owen? 

28.  Topic:  How  can  the  church  be 
made  a  greater  factor  in  the  problem 
of  social  betterment?  By  some  member 
of  the  class  or  institute.  (References: 
Strong's  "The  Twentieth  Century  City," 
published  by  Baker,  price  50  cents;  "So- 
cial Reform  and  the  Church,"  Commons, 
published  by  Crowell,  N.  Y.,  75  cents. 

29.  Topic:  What  social  settlement 
work  is  our  community  doing  and  what 
more  can  we  do?  By  some  social  settle- 
ment worker,  if  there  be  any  in  the  com- 
munity, or  some  teacher. 

30.  Topic:  What  can  the  rural  teach- 
er do  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  social  bet- 
terment: (a)  In  her  school;  (b)  in  her 
envirpriment?    For  general  discussion. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa. 

COMPARISONS. 

In  the  inductive  thought  movement 
comparison  is  a  significant  step.  In  the 
usual  treatment  of  lessons  in  history,  lit- 
erature, science,  and  geography,  Compari- 
sons are  sometimes  made,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  comparison  is  treated  as  an  essential 
stage  in  the  usual  development  of  im- 
portant ideas. 

The  aim  which  controls  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  our  common  studies  is 
often  a  sheer  knowledge  of  facts  such  as 
requires  no  comparisons,  but  rests  on 
memory.  A  child  might  learn  well  nine- 
tenths  of  the  facets  in  history  or  geogra- 
phy and  make  almost  no  comparisons  at 
all. 

Another  reason  why  comparisons  are 
ignored  is  that  they  are  troublesome.  It 
is  much  easier  to  move  on  in  a  straight 
line  to  other  facts  furnished  by  the  book 
or  teacher  than  to  read  just  one's  vision  to 
a  comparative  survey  of  past  with  present 
knowledge.  In  comparisons  one  must  lift 
himself  by  an  effort  to  a  higher  and 
broader  point  of  view.  In  comparison  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  together  things 
that  are  far  apart  in  time  and  space  and 
not  previously  associated  in  our  thought. 
All  this  requires  time  and  positive  effort, 
and  the  teacher  who  has  definite  tasks  to 
accomplish  may  not  have  time  to  sparp. 
iVs  a  result  comparisons  are  usually  left 
out. 

A  simple  illustration '  may  show  how 
little  we  are  accustomed  to  compare,  and 
to  suggest  at  the  same  time  the  value  of 
comparison.  In  studying  the  Missouri 
Valley  it  might  be  profitable  to  spend  a 
whole  lesson  in  comparing  the  Missouri 
Valley  with  the  Ohio  Valley  previously 
studied.  Such  a  comparison  will  bring 
out  the  facts  that  the  Missouri  drainage 
basin,  including  its  tributaries,  is  two  and. 
one-half  times  as  large  as  the  Ohio  basin, 
that  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri  is 
about  three  times  the  length  of  the  Ohio, 
and  that  the  mountains  from  which  the 
Missouri  springs  are  three  times  as  high 


as  the  sources  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  pour 
more  than  twice  as  much  water  yearly 
into  the  Mississippi  as  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries.  What  are  the  reaeons  for 
this  striking  contrast  in  the  amount  of 
water  delivered  to  the  Mississippi?  On 
the  other  hand  what  are  the  results  of 
this  marked  difference  in  rainfall?  The 
Ohio  Valley  was  originally  a  vast,  almost 
uninterrupted  forest,  and  so  far  as  the 
forests  have  been  removed  has  become 
rich  in  agriculture.  The  Missouri  Valley 
was  a  land  of  prairies  and  arid  wastes, 
with  strips  of  forests  only  along  the  lower 
river  courses.  Most  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley is  a  treeless  plain,  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  general  aspect  of  the  Ohio.  To 
what  extent  are  the  two  rivers  used  for 
purposes  of  navigation?  The  Ohio  River 
and  some  of  its  branches,  like  the  Monon- 
gahela,  are  of  great  importance  for  barge 
and  steamboat  traffic.  The  Missouri  is 
little  used.    Why? 

Compare  in  size  and  number  the  cities 
on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  with  those 
of  the  Missouri.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  remarkable  contrast  in  the  number 
and  size  of  great  cities?  There  is  a  larger 
population  in  and  near  Pittsburg  than  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
to  say  nothing  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  etc. 

To  what  extent  are  these  differences 
due  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  to  what  extent  to  their  natu- 
ral resources?  How  would  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
drained  by  the  Missouri,  compare  in  value 
with  the  coali  iron,  and  petroleum  of  the 
western  Alleghanies?  How  do  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  Ohio  Valley  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  Missouri  Valley? 
What  points  of  resemblance  are  found  in 
these  two  river  basins?  For  in  spite  of 
their  strong  contrasts  they  are  much 
alike  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in  min- 
ing, in  railroads,  in  cities  and  traffic 
routes,  and  climate,  people,  and  customs. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  in  6th  or  7th 
grade,  one  or  two  lessons  oould  be  very 
profitably  spent  in  such  a  series  of  com- 
parisons. It  is  not  so  much  that  new 
facts  are  thus  brought  to  light  as  that  old 
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facts  are  brought  into  new  and  significant 
relations.  It  may  be  said  also  that  com- 
parisons lead  to  a  far  deeper  'interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  facts.  Per- 
haps also  the  time  thus  spent  is  more 
profitable  and  lasting  in  its  effects  than 
the  mere  memorizing  of  such  facts  with- 
out comparison. 

If  a  class  is  studying  Whittier's  Snow- 
bound in  reading  lessons,  an  occasional 
excursion  into  other  stories  or  poems 
containing  similar  lines  of  thought  or 
scenes  may  be  profitable.  Whittier  de- 
scribes the  home  circle  of  his  childhood. 
Several  familiar  stories  deal  with  the 
same  or  a  similar  theme,  as  Dickens's 
Christmas  Carol,  Burns's  Cotter's  Satur- 
day Night,  Enoch  Arden,  John  Halifax, 
also  some  of  the  familiar  biographies,  as 
of  Lincoln,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  Long- 
fellow and  others. 

In  history  fruitful  comparisons  can  be 
made  between  the  different  colonies,  be- 
tween different  men,  between  battles  and 
other  important  events  at  successive  pe- 
riods of  our  history. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  what  in- 
teresting and  profitable  results  spring 
from  such  comparisons.  They  lead  to  a 
wholly  different  mental  attitude  and  a 
far  deeper  interest  in  history. 

It  is  such  comparisons  in  history,  geog- 
raphy and  literature  that  bring  out  the 
continuity  and  pervasiveness  of  important 


ideas.  Such  comparisons  kept  up  from 
time  to  time  in  those  studies  where  they 
are  appropriate  bring  into  prominence 
the  controlling  ideas  and  put  all  lesser 
ideas  more  and  more  into  their  proper 
perspective. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  whether 
such  comparisons,  systematically  applied, 
may  not  furnish  a  better  plan  of  reviews 
than  our  usual  reviews  at  the  end  of  a 
term's  work. 

Reviews  instituted  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison are  really  processes  of  assimila- 
tion. They  give  us  constantly  new  and 
wider  interpretations  of  old  facts.  This 
is  easily  observed,  for  example,  in  compar- 
ing European  cities,  rivers,  and  couiutries 
with  those  previously  studied  in  the 
United  States.  In  studying  Ireland,  for 
example,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact 
that  New  York  City  has  about  twice  as 
many  Irish  people  as  Dublin,  the  largest 
city  of  Ireland.  Or  as  to  Germany,  New 
York  City  has  as  many  Germans  as  both 
Hamburg  and  Munich. 

What  we  would  emphasize  is  this,  that 
such  comparisons  should  not  be  left  to 
accident,  but  they  are  of  such  value,  they 
are  such  an  improvement  upon  other 
methods,  that  they  should  be  frequent 
and  well-planned.  The  teacher  herself 
should  form  the  habit  of  comparative 
study,  and  the  children  should  be  drawn 
into  this  tendency  and  habit  of  thought. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Julia  Fried,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School, 

Indianapolis. 
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FEBRUARY. 

February  is  the  shortest  month  of  the 
year,  yet  it  holds  so  many  red-letter  days 
and  offers  such  an  opportunity  for  char- 
acter building.  Around  these  days  all  of 
the  interest  for  the  month  centers. 

In  the  first  grade  we  begin  by  the  tell- 
ing of  the  simplest  stories,  but  if  the 
same  simple  stories  are  told  year  after 
year  to  the  children  until  they  begin 
their  study  of  history,  they  become  not 


only  tiresome,  but  they  lose  all  the  good 
which  they  should  carry  with  them. 

Children  develop  each  hour  and  day 
mentally,  morally  and  physically.  So  the 
school  work  should  develop  to  satisfy 
their  needs.  We  are  not  asking  that  the 
work  be  new,  but  we  are  asking  that  it 
be  of  such  a  character  that  the  pupils  be 
benefited  by  it. 

Trite  as  it  is  to  say,  we  are  going  to 
say  again  that  there  should  be  a  purpose. 
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a  theme  to  our  school  work.  Never  yet 
Jias  there  been  a  great  life  lived  but  that 
through  it  there  ran  a  great  theme. 
Never  has  a  song  or  poem  lived  but  for 
its  theme,  and  again  we  will  say  that  the 
work  of  the  school  will  not  stand  as  great 
work  until  the  theme  is  greater  than  that 
of  imparting  facts. 

In  this  month  we  are  to  celebrate  St. 
Valentine's  day,  and  there  is  no  day  ex- 
cepting Christmas  which  teaches  such  a 
great  lesson  as  this,  yet  it  will  be  ig- 
nored entirely  or  treated  as  a  day  set 
apart  for  telling  the  neighbors  in  a  vul- 
gar way  some  unpleasant  thing  about 
themselves. 

Lincoln  is  not  great  because  he  was 
bom  poor  and  became  the  president. 
That  is  not  the  point  of  his  life,  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  honest,  helpful,  gentle 
and  persevering  are  the  important  factors 
in  his  life.  Lincoln,  who  should  inspire 
the  boys  of  the  school  to  an  eternal  effort 
to  overcome  circumstances  and  to  live 
noble  lives,  will  be  remembered  by  some 
story  which  he  told,  and  will  be  known 
as  a  "joker." 

Washington,  the  great  hero,  not  be- 
cause of  the  "cherry  tree,"  but  because 
of  the  great  good  which  he  accomplished 
for  his  country.  He  did  not  seek  great- 
ness for  himself,  but  it  came  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  found  where  his  duty  called 
him.  Even  our  great  Washington  will  be 
treated  in  any  way  excepting  with  the 
dignity  which  he  deserves. 

Last  year  after  the  second  grade  teach- 
er had  laboriously  told  the  story  of  the 
"clierry  tree,"  she  was  surprised  on  the 
following  day  by  one  of  her  seven-year- 
olds  saying:  "You  did  not  tell  the  itory 
right,  about  the  cherry  tree.  Harry  said 
so."  On  questioning  the  child  she  found 
that  Harry's  teacher  in  the  fourth  grade 
had  told  this  story  in  the  plaee  of  the 
old  one:  George's  father  said:  "Who 
cut  my  cherry  tree?" 

"Ike  did  it,  father." 

The  father  misunderstood  George  and 
thought  he  said  "I  did  it,  father.'^  Af- 
ter such  a  common  way  of  treating  the 
story  is  it  strange  that  we  ask.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  February  history  work 
in  the  primary  grades? 


Surely,  its  aim  is  greater  than  that  the 
children  be  able  to  tell  a  few  anecdotes 
of  our  great  men.  It  is  even  greater  than 
that  they  are  able  to  name  the  character 
and  give  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death. 
If  these  were  the  aims  they  would  be  of 
small  import,  but.  there  is  great  import 
in  how  a  life  has  been  lived  and  what 
particular  characteristic's  make  for  great- 
ness. 

Before  the  children  begin  their  history 
work  from  the  text  they  should  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  lives  of  our  great 
men  and  women.  A  point  should  he 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  characteristics 
of  greatness  are  universal,  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  great  men  have 
been  made  of  the  same  material.  To 
clinch  the  point  the  pupils  should  have 
stories  of  the  lives  of  great  men  of  other 
times  and  of  other  countries,  and  that 
the  great  lives  that  are  being  lived  today 
are  being  spent  in  doing  many  of  the 
simplest  duties. 

The  knights  of  the  old  time  put  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  many  virtues  of  our 
everyday  life;  these  were  valor,  courtesy, 
hospitality  and  loyalty.  These  are  the 
same  virtues  which  made  Washington  and 
Lincoln  great. 

These  are  the  vital  points  of  a  noble 
life  and  the  children  should  be  taught 
to  see  this  before  the  book  is  put  into 
their  hands. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given, 
trusting  that  they  will  be  hdpful  to 
many;  they  have  stood  the  test,  not  be- 
cause they  could  not  fail,  but  because 
they  were  given  when  conditions  were  fa- 
vorable to  them: 

VALENTINE  DAT. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  good,  old  saint 
who  wished  to  give  the  world  happiness. 
Because  of  this  desire  he  sent,  once  a 
year,  to  his  friends  a  message  of  love; 
after  his  death  his  friends,  as  a  memorial 
to  him,  sent  messages  of  love  to  their 
friends  on  Saint  Valentine's  birthday. 
Remember  we  never  grow  so  old  but  that 
a  message  of  good  cheer  or  friendly 
greeting  is  welcome  to  us.  Let  the  chil- 
dren send  an  expression  of  love  to  their 
little  friends  and  ever  help  them  to  re- 
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member  the  lonely  ones  of  the  neighbor- 
hood by  sending  them  a  valentine  from 
the  school. 

Nothing  is  more  expressive  or  more 
beautiful  than  three  small  hearts  strung 
together  with  "I  love  you'*  for  the  mes- 
sage. 

STORIES. 

The  White  Dove,  Cyr.  Primer. 

David  and  Goliath,  Bible. 

L«ak  in  the  Dike,  Ind.  Third  Reader. 

How  Cedric  Became  a  Knight,  Eliza- 
beth Harrison. 
Washington — 
First  Year: 

Story  of  early  home. 

Story  of  cherry  tree. 

Flag  salute. 

Father  of  our  country  (briefly). 
Second  Year: 

Review  of  first  year. 

Story  of  breaking  the  colt. 

Story  of  Washington's  desire  to  go  to 
sea. 

Betsy  Ross;  story  of  the  flag. 
Third  Year: 

Recall  old  work. 

Washington's  filial  obedience  (illustrat- 
ed with  several  stories). 

Obedience  to  duty  when  called  by  his 
country. 

Love  for  soldiers  and  others  in  his  care. 


Fourth  Year: 

General  review  of  Washington. 
Children  illustrate  by  stories  his: 

Filial  love. 

Filial  obedience. 

Honor. 

Patriotism. 

Loyalty. 

Manual  Work — 
First  Year: 

Picture   Washington's   home   on   sand 

table. 
Cut  a  hatchet. 
Color  a  flag.  . 

Mount  picture  of  Washington  to  carry 
home. 

Second  Year: 
Draw  picture  of  pasture  showing  fence. 
Cut  a  boat. 
Color  a  flag. 
Mount  a  picture  of  Mt.  Vernon. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years: 
Draw  accurately  and  paint  or  color  a 

flag. 
On  sand  table  or  sand  pile  build  the 

scene  of  Valley  Forge. 
Suggest  that  these  grades  collect  and 

bring  to  school  any  patriotic  picture 

or    pictures    suggesting    patriotism. 

Mount  these  on  cardboard  and  hang 

on  wall  where  all  can  see. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Aley»  Bloominoton,  Indiana  IJNivEBsrrT. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS. 

"Do  you  mind  taking  my  class  in  arith- 
metic for  a  half  hour?"  inquired  my  friend 
Jones  one  morning  when  I  was  visiting  Ills 
school. 

I  assured  him  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me,  and  inquired  where  they  were  working. 
"They  are  just  reviewing  square  measure. 
Give  them  a  few  practical  examples  out  of 
your  head/'  said  he. 

Then  he  left  me  alone  with  the  class,  and 
I  began:  "We  will  do  a  little  practical  prob- 
lem in  papering.     My  room  is  twenty  feet 


long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high. 
Paper  it  with  paper  two  feet  wide,  and  thir- 
ty feet  in  a  roll,  at  twenty  cents  a  roll." 

Now,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  average  teacher 
if  that  is  not  about  the  way  he  might  have 
given  an  ordinary  question  in  papering.  It 
Is  very  much  like  one  I  saw  in  an  arith- 
metic, anyway.  I  had  hardly  given  out  my 
problem  before  a  twelve  year  old  boy  said: 
"They  don't  have  waU  paper  two  feet  wide 
and  thirty  feet  long.  There  isn't  a  roll  like 
that  In  my  father's  store,  and  he  has  the 
biggest  wallpaper  store  in  Tacoma."  Well, 
we  reduced  the  paper  to  the  proper  width. 
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and  stretched  it  out  to  the  right  length,  and 
then  another  hand  went  up.  '*Shall  we 
paper  the  ceiling?"  I  had  not  thought  of  . 
that,  'but  I  said  the  ceiling  should  be 
papered,  and  then  thought  my  tiials  over. 
But  a  lad  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  have 
a  border,  and  how  wide  the  border  would  be, 
for  with  a  wide  border  we  would  put  the 
paper  farther  down  the  wall.  He  had  hard-  ^ 
ly  finished  this  before  another  rascal  wanted 
to  know  how  many  doors  and  windows  I 
had,  and  how  big  they  wer4i.  "And  I  sup- 
pose there  is  a  baseboard,"  he  remarked. 
"And  how  often  does  the  paper  match?" 
asked  another  small  villain.  I  had  never  be- 
fore realized  that  papering  was  so  abstruse 
a  problem. 

I  said  we  would  put  flooring  on  that  room 
at  the  rate  of  $45  a  thousand.  "That  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  flooring  here  in  Tacoma," 
remarked  a  lumberman's  boy.  I  claimed 
this  was  extra  fine  flooring,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  said  that  I  could  have  the  pick 
of  his  father's  yard  for  less  than  half  the 
price  I  stuck  to  my  price.  "Are  you  going 
to  put  on  three-inch,  four-inch,  or  six-inch 
tongue  and  gi'oove?"  was  the  next  query. 

"You  know  there  is  less  waste  in  the  wide 
lumber,  but  the  narrow  makes  the  best 
floor,"  he  remarked.  I  did  not  know  it,  but 
soon  learned  that  320  feet  of  lumber  wpuld 
not  cover  the  floor,  and  that  six-inch  flooring 
was  not  six  inches  wide. 

Then  I  started  to  have  them  carpet  the 
same  room,  and  I  got  carpet  of  p  width 
different  from  any  that  ever  came  to  Ta- 
coma, the  girl  whose  father  was  a  carpet 
dealer  assured  me,  and  I  failed  miserably 
when  I  tried  to  tell  them  how  often  the  fig- 
ures matched,  and  I  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  would  have  to  be  turned  under,  and  that 
it  took  more  carpet  if  put  one  way  of  the 
room  than  the  other  way;  and  when  I  told 
the  price  and  was  asked  what  kind  of  a  car- 
pet it  was  I  was  afraid  to  answer. 

Then  I  started  to  have  a  roof  put  over 
that  room,  and  the  carpenter's  boy  snickered 
when  I  gave  them  the  length  of  the  rafters, 
and  to  this  day  I  can  not  see  what  was  fun- 
ny in  my  telling  that  every  shingle  was  four 
Inches  wide,  and  lay  six  inches  to  the  weath- 
er. I  am  sure  that  is  the  way  I  saw  it  In 
the  book. 

I  got  afraid  of  original  examples,  so  I 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  read  a  prob- 


lem where  the  soldiers  got  8  oz.  of  rations 
a  day,  and  a  girl  who  belonged  to  the  Ta- 
coma Girls'  Brigade  wanted  to  know  if 
the  men  were  shut  up  in  a  fort  and  starv- 
ing. And  then  the  whole  class  looked  at  me, 
as  though  I  was  responsible  for  those  short 
rations.  You  can't  imagine  how  glad  I  was 
to  see  Jones  return  and  take  the  class  out 
of  my  hands.— Northwestern  Journal  of  Edn- 
cation. 


FUNNY  FIQURBS. 

A  professor,  who  dreams  in  figures,  has 
evolved  the  following  curious  specimen  of 
figure  gymnastics: 
1  time    9  plus  2  equals  11 
12  times  9  plus  3  equals  111 
123  times  9  plus  4  equals  1111 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  1111 1 
123456  times  9  plus  7  equals  1111111 
1234567  times  9  plus  8  equals  11111111 
12345678  times  9  plus  9  equals  11111 1111 
1  time     8  plus  1  equals  9 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654 
1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543 
12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432 
123456789  times  8  plus  9  equals  987654321 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF 
MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  W.  H.  Metzler,  of  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  University,  claims  for  the  study  of  math- 
ematics, when  properly  pursued,  that  Its 
facts,  particularly  those  of  elementary  arith- 
metic, "are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
eveiy  Individual";  that  it  develops  the 
power  of  concentration;  that  it  trains  to 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression;  that  it 
engenders  the  habit  of  distinguishing  essen- 
tials from  nonessentials;  that  it  develops 
the  power  to  reason  accurately  and  logic- 
ally; that  it  trains  the  student  in  good  judg- 
ment; that  it,  particularly  geometry  and 
trigonometry,  aids  the  imagination;  that  it 
builds  up  rational  memory;  that  it  tends  to 
make  one  liberal-minded;  that  it  forms  good 
mental  habits;  that  it  leads  one  to  ai^red- 
ate  the  beautiful  in  form  and  thought;  that 
it  promotes  a  scholarly  spirit;  that  It  trains 
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students  in  habits  of  honesty  and  moral  up- 
rightness; that  it  gives  an  excellent  disci- 
pline of  the  will;  that,  in  fine.  It  ''develops 
all  the  powers  which  characterize  the  edu- 
cated man." 

There  are  excellent  grounds  for  all  the 
particulars  in  this  claim. 


SOLUTIONS. 


S.  Measured  in  per  oent.  what  is  an  invest- 
ment in  20-ye«r  3^  per  cent  government  bonds 
worth  if  they  are  bought  at  108  ? 

(a)  108:100=r3i:x 

A  number  sent  in  this  solution.  It  is  the 
usual  one.  It  assumes  that  the  investment  is 
a  permanent  one.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
par  value  of  the  bond  is  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  20-year  period. 

(b)  Let  X  =  the  rate. 

Then  we  have  this  equation: — 

108+20(j?^  of  108)=:100-|-20(tJtj  of  100). 

Whenoe  x=2|}^. 

This  solution  is  on  a  simple  interest  basis. 

(c)  The  compound  amount  of  |1.00  for  20 
years  at  Si%  =$1.9898. 

Compound  amount  of  ^1.08  for  20  years  at 

:1.08(!+i^)". 


X5fc 


100/ 
Then  T.03(l+j^)"=l. 

Whence  x  =  3. 02gf. 

This  is  probably  the  correct  solution.  . 

6.  A  man  is  in  a  boat  on  a  river  3  miles 
from  shore.  He  wishes  to  get  to  a  city  5  miles 
up  stream  in  the  least  possible  time.  While 
on  the  water  he  can  go  at  the  rate  of  4  miles 
per  hour  and  on  land  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per 
hoar.  The  stream  flows  at  the  rate  of  3  miles 
per  hour.    Where  must  he  land? 


4B 

»3 

mU*s 

^C 

*S 

ifiiUs 

.^, 

,,'-'' 

A<i: 

•*l 

^^ 

SOLUTION. 

(a)  Take  as  the  independent  variable  x  the 
angle  FAB  through  which  the  boat  must  be 
turned  up  streauL  Then  AF  =  3  sec  x,  and 
the  time  on  water  =  |  sec  x.  FP,  the  down- 
ward drift,  at  3  miles  per  hour,  =  f  sec  z. 
Now  PC,  the  didtanoe  on  land,  =r  BC-f  FP  — 
BF=5-|-}seo  X  —  8  tan  x ;  and  the  time  on 
land  =  I  +  /«  8^  z  —  i  tan  z.  Adding  the  two 
expressions  for  time  we  have 

t  =  l-i-Jsecx-f  tan  x. 


Differentiating 

dt       6  sin  z 


3 


dx      5  cos'  X      5  cos*  z 
Putting  this  expression  equal  to  0  and  solv- 
ing for  sin  x,  we  find  that  t  has  a  minimum 
value  for  sin  x  =  },  cos  z  =r )  |/3. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  expression 
for  PC  we  find 

PC  =  5-rl>/ 3;  or  6.86603. 
He  should  tarn  his  boat  30°  up  stream  and 
land  at  a  point  5.86603  miles  below  the  city. 
S.  P.  ShuU,  Eouts. 

(b)  Let  A  be  the  position  of  the  man  on  the 
water,  B  the  city.  Since  C  is  up  stream  he 
must  row  against  the  stream  and  must  attempt 
to  reach  a  point  up  stream  from  the  point  at 
which  he  lands.  Let  F  be  the  point  of  landing 
if  there  were  no  current. 
Let  FB  =  X.     We  have 

AB  =  3 

BC  =  6  

AF  =V  z*  -f-  9.    Since  his  rate  on  water 

is  4  miles  per  hour  - — -, 


'  =  time  on  water. 


The  rate  of  the  current  is  3  miles  per  hour. 
It  will  carry  him  down  stream  a  distance  equal 


to 


3^/z» 


Let  P  be  the  point  of  landing. 


This  point  may  or  may  not  be  ab  ive  B.    Then 


S^'z^-f  9 


=  BP 


and5-  L  _ -"^/^^^ -^  ^  j  =  PC  =  distance 
traveled  on  land.    Then 

1  —     r  — =  time  on  land 

15  -ZU        J 

3^/x*-f  9I 
^  .>^T     I  =  en- 
20  J     J 


l/z 


4         +'       16„ 


Then 

tire  time,  a  minimum. 
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r(x)=: 


4/x«+9 


-i  + 


3x 


20/x«+9 


=  0. 


6x  — 4/x«  4-9-1- 3x  =  0 

|/i»  +  9  =  2x 

x^-f  9  =  4x2 

x  =  V3=  1.732  miles 


VxM-9_ 


.866.    That  is  he  must 


land  at  a  point  .866  miles  below  B. 

Gkorge  H.  Telle,  Salem. 
6.    Given  the  quadrilateral  ABCD,  AB  = 
160ft.;  BC  =  140ft.;  CD=140ft.;  AD=i20 
ft.    The  angle  BAD  is  a  right  angle.    Find 
the  area. 


E  • 


ABD  is  a  rt.  A  whose  area  is  i  (i20  X  150) 
=  9,000  sq.ft. 

DBC  is  isos.  A  with  base  10  V16«  +  i2*  = 
10V369  =  I0/Sft. 

Alt.  CE  =  l/l96l0  —  9226  =  bViib. 

Area  DBC  =  J  (6  l^ 416  X  30  /il)  =  9783.0 
4-  Bq.  ft. 

Total  area  =  18,783.0  +  sq.  ft. 

E.  C.  Woodbum,  Elk  Point.  S.  D. 


CREDITS. 


Solutions  to  one  or  more  problems  were 
received  from  the  following  persons: 
H.  G.  Bollinger,  South  Whitley. 
J.  B.  Dorsett,  Roachdale. 
Stella  Drake,  Poland. 
J.  R.  Hart,  LaFoUette,  Tenn. 
C.  J.  Henney,  Sand  Creek. 
Homer  Howe,  Terre  Haute. 
J.  W.  Hough,  Palmer. 
Charles  Kizer,  Ljigrange. 
W.  W.  I^slie,  Sand  Creek. 
E.  H.  McCleary,  Warsaw. 
Joseph  Mundell,  Hobart. 


Ben  Parker,  Sand  Creek. 

Charles  E.  Powell,  Troy. 

S,  P.  Shull,  Kouts. 

Guy  Stautz,  Worthlngton. 

George  H.  Telle,  Salem. 

B.  C.  Woodbum,  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 


QUERIES. 

7.  Grade  the  following  examination  paper 
on  the  basis  of  100^^,  25^  to  each  question,  and 
give  brief  reasons  for  your  marking. 

( 1 )  Addition  of  fractiona. 
'   121 

6i 
16f 
20i 

54 

66i  Abb. 

(2)  Find  the  amount  of  $800  for  Syr.  3ma 
3da.  at  6  cent. 

1800 
.05 

40 


120. 
10. 


.33 


130.83 

(3)  Buy  an  article  for  25o,  sell  for  40a 
What  part  is  gained?  (GKye  result. ).   S-d  Ana. 

Buy  an  article  for  40o,  sell  for  25o.    What 
part  is  lost?    3-6  Ans. 

(4)  Find  the  net  cost  of  12pr.  shoes  at  $3 
at  40  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  otL 

12pr.  Shoes  at  18  =  $36. 

40  per  cent  + 10  per  cent  =  60  per  cent. 

60  per  cent  off  =  i  off. 

$36  — $18=$18.     Cost. 

8.  A  man  died  February  14,  1888;  aged  88 
years,  2  months,  and  14  days.  When  was  he 
bom? 

9.  By  the  use  of  four  9  'a  and  whatever  alge- 
braic signs  are  necessary,  express  as  many  of 
the  numbers  from  1  to  20  as  possible. 

Examples:    24  =  9  4  O  +  Z^+y^ 
93  =  99—1/9  —  V^9. 
100  =  99 -hf. 
Solutions   should    reach    Robert  J. 
Bloomington,  on  or  before  February  14. 
in  some  good  fresh  queries. 


Aley, 
Send 
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—2,950— 
Looks  well. 


About  GOO  extra  dues  for  Riley  meet- 
ing. ( 


The  greatest  gains  were  made  by 
Blackford,  Martin,  Crawford  and  Orange 
counties.  Martin  changed  from  1  to  30, 
Blackford  from  1  to  11,  Orange  from  0 
to  7,  and  Crawford  from  0  to  3. 


The  greatest  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
State, 


All  the  counties  save  one  were  repre- 
sented. 


Monroe    is   the   banner  county  — 149 
teachers  and  165  enrolled. 


Hendricks  Coimty  made  a  splendid 
showing.  She  enrolled  102  of  her  145 
teachers. 


Marion  County  did  nobly,  far  surpass- ' 
ing  any  previous   record.     Of  her   882 
teachers,  477  were  enrolled. 


Madison  County  raised  her  enrollment 
from  90  to  146,  and  Johnson  from  26  to 
60. 


Putnam  County  came  45  strong,  almost 
trebling  her  enrollment  of  a  year  ago. 

Kosciusko  County  changed  her  record 
from  19  to  40,  Grant  from  20  to  60,  and 
Delaware  from  17  to  80. 


Miami  County  had  5  in  1904  and  25  in 
1905,  while  Tipton  changed  from  3  to 
31,  Floyd  from  2  to  13,  Cass  from  6  to 
18,  and  Marshall  from  2  to  12. 


The  great. attendance  made  possible  an 
enthusiasm  nev^r  before  seen  in  a  State 
association.  This  enthusiasm  was  fed  by 
the  best  program  ever  offered  in  the 
State.  

In  the  past,  the  programs  have  been 
characterized  by  one  or  two  features,  but 
this  year  every  number  on  the  program 
was  a  feature.  One  could  not  afford  to 
miss  a  single  one. 


The  section  meetings  were  remarkable 
for  two  things — the  number  who  attend- 
ed and  the  strength  of  the  programs. 
Every  section  was  as  good  or  better  than 
the  general  section  of  a  few  years  ago. 

For  some  years  the  retiring  president 
has  not  made  an  address.  This  year  the 
executive  committee  asked  President 
Bryan  to  make  one.  He  complied,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  audience.  His  ad- 
dress on  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  custom  will  be  fol- 
lowed hereafter. 


President  Hughes,  Chairman  Moore 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  Pearcy  had  done 
their  work  so  thoroughly  that  every  part 
of  the  great  program  went  off  like  clock- 
work. The  work  of  these  officials  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  teachers  of 
the  State  owe  them  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 
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Generally  an  association  meeting  fiz- 
zles out  toward  the  close.  This  one  did 
not.  The  crowd  at  the  last  session  filled 
the  hall  to  the  doors.  It  pays  to  have  a 
great  program  to  end  with.  President 
Kelly,  State  Superintendent  Cotton  and 
Bishop  Vincent  made  the  Friday  morning 
session  a  memorable  one. 


The  meeting  of  1905  has  gone  into  his- 
tory as  a  great  one.  The  association 
reached  a  high-water  mark  never  before 
attained.  The  meeting  of  1906  must  be 
greater.  We  are  poor,  indeed,  if  upon 
the  great  success  and  profitable  experi- 
ence of  this  year  we  do  not  build  a  great- 
er meeting  for  next  year!  Every  teacher 
who  enjoyed  the  meeting  of  1905  will  be 
a  missionary  to  bring  a  friend  with  him 
to  the  meeting  of  1906.    . 


The  association  never  did  a  more 
graceful,  nor  more  gracious  thing,  than 
that  of  unanimously  electing  Superin- 
tendent B.  F.  Moore,  of  Marion,  Presi- 
dent. No  man  has  ever  served  the  asso- 
ciation better  or  more  faithfully  than  he. 
As  President  Hughes  expressed  it,  "He 
has  set  himself  an  awful  pace."  In  Dr. 
Kinnaman  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  he  has  a  helper  of  sterling 
worth  and  great  ability.  Thesa^men  and 
Pearcy  will  easily  push  the  1906  meeting 
a  notch  or  two  ahead  of  1905. 


The  large  attendance  at  this  year's 
meeting  makes  it  possible  to  do  what  the 
association  ought  to  have  done  long  ago 
but  was  never  quite  able,  financially,  to 
undertake,  namely,  the  publication  of 
its  proceedings.  An  able  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 
The  committee  will  no  doubt  find  means 
to  give  us  one  of  the  best  educational 
volumes  of  the  year.  The  papers  read  at 
the  1905  meeting  are  all  of  worth,  and 
they  ought  to  be  in  permanent  form  and 
available  to  everv  teacher  in  the  State. 


The  next  educational  meeting  of  great 
importance  is  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence at  Louisville,  February  27,  28, 
March  1.  This  promises  to  be  a  great 
meeting.     President  John  W.  Carr  has 


arranged  a  great  program.  This  meeting, 
.so  close  to  our  borders,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Indiana  meeting.  We  ought 
to  enroll  a  larger  number  than  any  other 
State.  It  will  pay  any  teacher  to  attend 
this  meeting,  and  a  superintendent  can 
not  aflford  to  miss  it.  Let  us  be  at  Louis- 
ville at  least  200  strong. 


School  consolidation  is  making  good 
headway  in  Indiana.  There  are  now  275 
consolidated  schools.  About  8,000  pupils 
are  gathered  up  by  the  school  wagons. 
As  a  rule  the  people  are  enthusiastic  for 
consolidation  where  they  have  actually 
experienced  its  benefits.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State  geographical  conditions  and 
bad  roads  will  defer  the  matter  for  some 
years.  There  are  3,150  schools  that  have 
twenty  or  fewer  pupils.  Such  schools  are 
costing  too  much.  The  consolidated 
school  is  more  economical  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishes  better  facilities  in 
everything.  The  work  of  consolidation 
should  not  stop  until  the  little  red  school- 
house  of  one  room  is  no  more. 


Mrs.  Giles,  the  wife  of  Principal  J.  T. 
Giles,  of  Marion,  died  early  in  Januar}'. 
She  was  a  woman  of  splendid  ability  and 
broad  education.  Before  her  marriage 
she  was  a  very  successful  teacher.  Her 
sphere  of  greatest  influence  was  in  the 
home,  where  as  wife,  mother,  friend  and 
hostess  she  won  all  hearts.  Her  gracious 
manner  and  sweet  Christian  spirit  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  bereaved  hus- 
band and  the  motherless  children  have 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  teachers  of 
Indiana. 


Dr.  Harper. 

In  the  death  of  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper,  of 
Chicago  University,  the  educational 
world  loses  one  of  its  brightest  lights. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  a  splendid  admin- 
istrator, an  inspiring  teacher,  a  hard 
worker,  and  a  good  man.  He  became 
president  of  Chicago  University  in  1891 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  He  threw  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  vigorous  manhood 
into  the  new  institution.  His  plans  were 
so  large  that  he  shocked  many  conserva- 
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tive  educators.  Predictions  were  freely 
made  that  the  early  pace  of  the  institu- 
tion could  iiot  be  maintained.  Fifteen 
years  under  his  direction  has  more  than 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  initial  plans. 
Chicago  University  is  a  great  institution 
because  it  has  had  the  fatherly  care  of  ff 
great  president.  The  educational  world 
16  a  great  debtor  to  William  R.  Harper. 
He  still  lives  in  his  writings,  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
that  he  has  either  directly  or  indirectly 
inspired. 

The  Basis  of  Practical  Teacliing. 

Under  the  above  title  President  E.  B. 
Bryan,  of* Franklin  College,  has  written 
a  very  interesting,  practical  and  helpful 
book.  His  long  e:xperience  as  a  teacher 
ia  all  kinds  of  schools,  his  wide  travel 
and  thorough  scholarship  and  his  deep 
human  sympathy  fit  him  singularly  well 
for  the  writing  of  a  book  for  teachers.  It 
is  a  gracious  compliment  to  the  author, 
as  well  as  a  fortunate  thing  for  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  that  the  "book  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Reading  Circle 
Board  for  use  in  Indiana  during  the  year 
1906-7. 

The  book  is  what  the  title  suggests. 
It  is  not  a  work  on  psychology,  although 
the  results  of  the  best  psychologists  are 
freely  used.  It  is  not  a  work  upon  physi- 
ology, although  frequent  use  is  made  of 
physiological  facts.  Neither  is  it  a  treat- 
ise upon' child-study,  although  many  of 
the  most  valuable  conclusions  rest  upon 
the  same  results  of  child  study. 

The  author's  style  is  simple,  clear  and 
forcible.  His  illustrations  are  forceful. 
The  book  will  be  read  easily  by  the  be- 
ginning teacher.  The  superintendent  of 
wide  experience  and  broad  scholarship 
will  find  help  and  inspiration  on  every 
page.  Those  two  statements  may  seem 
contradictory,  but  they  are  not.  The 
book  deals  with  things  that  are  funda- 
mental in  education.  Foundation  things 
when  properly  treated  are  both  simple 
and  profound.  President  Bryan  has 
treated  his  subject  in  such  a  masterly  way 
that  his  book  has  a  message  for  teachers 
of  all  grades. 


The  author  lays  no  claim  to  the  final 
word.  On  reading  many  of  the  cjiapters 
one  f«els  that  if  the  last  word  has  not 
been  said,  the  best  possible  present  word 
has  been  said.  The  book  is  wonderfully 
stimulating.  A  year's  study  of  it  by  the 
teachers  of  Indiana  will  be  a  great  bene- 
fit not  only  to  the  teaxihers  themselves 
but  to  the  whole  State. 


Pensions  for  Teachers. 

Nations,  generally,  pension  very  liber- 
ally the  men  who  have  served  for  a  few 
months  or  years  in  the  army  or  navy. 
Cities,  as  a  rule,  pension  the  members  of 
the  fire  department  when  they  become 
too  old  for  active  service.  Many  large 
business  houses  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  old  age  of  their  employes.  No 
public  provision  is  made  for  the  old  age 
of  teachers. 

The  wages  paid  teachers  are  low,  so 
low  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  save 
anything  for  old  age.  The  vigorous  wage 
campaign  now  being  carried  on  promises 
some  relief,  but  it  will  take  years  of  agi- 
tation and  education  to  bring  the  pay  of 
a  teacher  up  to  that  of  other  professions, 
or  to  that  of  other  employments  requir- 
ing the  same  preparation  and  skill.  In- 
deed, the  most  optimistic  worker  for  bet- 
ter pay  hardly  hopes  that  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  teachers  will  be  paid  as 
well  as  those  in  other  professions  who 
render  the  same  grade  of  service. 

Teachers  render  a  service  that  can  not 
be  wholly  cancelled  by  money.  What  the 
world  is  today  is  due  to  the  teachers  of 
the  past.  What  the  world  will  be  tomor- 
row depends  upon  the  teachers  of  >  today. 
The  nation  owes  them  a  greater  debt 
than  she  owes  her  soldiers,  for  it  was  the 
teachers  that  made  the  soldiers  possible. 
Teachers  should  be  spared  the  anxiety  of 
looking  toward  an  old  age  of  want  or 
charity.  Their  old  age  should  be  provid- 
ed for  by  the  public.  This  is  not  asking 
for  charity.  The  faithful  teacher  would 
scorn  charity.  It  is  merely  asking  a 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  that  the  la- 
bor of  the  teacher  has  made  possible. 

The  pensioning  of  teachers  is  being 
agitated.     The  press  is  generally  favor- 
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able.  The  public  will  be  favorable  when 
the  facts  are  well  understood.  As  teach- 
ers we  should  wage  a  double  campaign, 
for  better  wages  and  for  old  age  pensions. 


er  should  study  its  principles  and  ally 
himself  with  its  cause. 


Manual  Training. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since 
the  first  manual  training  school  was  es- 
tablished. Many  objections  were  urged 
against  the  experiment.  It  was  denomi- 
nated a  fad.  It  was  said  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  would  break  up  the 
unity  of  the  school  and  lower  its  scho- 
lastic and  moral  tone.  The  quarter  of  a 
century  trial  has  proved  all  that  the  first 
advocates  claimed  for  the  manual  train- 
ing idea.  It  has'  made  culture  possible 
to  many  who  under  former  conditions 
would  have  been  deprived  of  it. 

Manual  training  schools  have  caused  us 
to  change  many  of  our  old  notions.  We 
now  see,  as  the  Outlook  so  well  expresses 
it,  that  "The  popular  distinction  be- 
tween industrial  education  and  higher 
education  has  no  real  existence.  There  is 
no  higher  education  than  that  furnished 
by  the  professional  schools — law,  medical, 
theological.  But  training  for  the  law, 
medicine  and  the  ministry  is  indus- 
trial education  as  truly  as  training  for 
carpentering,  blacksmi thing,  or  farming. 
The  first  three  are  industries  no  less  than 
the  second  three.  And  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  and  farming  are  just  as 
high  as  law,  medicine,  or  the  ministry. 
It  is  as  important  to  live  under  a  good 
roof  as  to  live  under  good  laws.  Good 
bread  is  as  important  as  good  theology; 
bad  cooking  is  as  provocative  of  wicked- 
ness as  bad  preaching.  Life  is  for  serv- 
ice; education  is  for  life.  That  is  the 
best  education  which  best  fits  the  pupil 
for  the  best  service  he  can  render.  Which 
is  better,  to  be  a  blacksmith  or  a  preach- 
er? That  depends;  it  is  better  to  pound 
an  anvil  and  make  a  good  horseshoe  than 
to  pound  a  pulpit  and  make  a  poor  ser- 
mon. Tlie  manual  training  school  is  one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  for  democracy. 
It  ennobles  .work  and  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion between  education  for  bread  and 
butter  and  education  for  culture.  Man- 
ual training  is  here  to  stay.    Every  teach- 


Football  at  Harvard. 

Drs.  E.  H.  Nichols  and  H.  B.  Smith, 
the  official  football  surgeons  of  Harvard, 
have  made  a  very  interesting  report  upon 
the  season  of  1905.  The  football  squad 
consisted  of  150  men.  The  number  of 
injuries  treated  by  the  doctors  reached 
the  total  of  145.  There  were  thirty-nine 
distinct  kinds  of  injury,  ranging  from 
concussion  of  the  brain  to  severe  bruises. 
Most  of  the  injuries  centered  about  the 
head,  collar-bone,  knee  and  ankle.  There 
were  19  concussions,  13  injuries  to  the 
collar  bone,  15  to  the  knee,  and  13  to 
the  ankle. 

Some  of  the  noteworthy  conclusions 
reached  by  the  doctors  are  as  follows: 
"The  number,  severity  and  permanence 
of  the  injuries  are  very  much  greater 
than  generally  credited  or  believed/' 
"The  greater  number  of  injuries  come  in 
the  'pile'  and  not  in  the  open  plays/' 
"The  game  does  not  develop  the  best 
type  of  men  physically,  because  too  great 
prominence  is  given  to  weight  without 
corresponding  nervous  energy."  "Con- 
stant medicjil  supervision  is  a  necessity 
and  not  a  luxury,  and  it  is  a  question  if 
a  game  requiring  constant  attention  of 
two  trained  surgeons  is  played  under  de- 
sirable conditions."  "The  percentage  of 
injury  is  much  too  great  for  any  mere 
sport." 

Conclusions  such  as  the  above,  coming 
from  trained  medical  men,  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  those  most  interested 
in  the  game.  They  certainly  will  confirm 
the  laity  ii^  the  belief  that  the  game  as 
played  at  present  is  utterly  indefensible. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  game  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  its  friends  toward 
the  well-established  defects  and  dangers. 
If  these  are  recognized  and  corrected, 
then  all  is  well. 


Something  for  Nothing. 

Detective  AVoolridge,  of  Chicago,  has 
been  at  work  for  eight  years  upon  the 
get-rich-quick  and  confidence  games  op- 
erated in  that  city.     He  estimates  thai 
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more  than  $65,000,000  has  been  filched 
from  the  public  by  these  concerns  in  that 
time.  All  the  victims  are  reached  by 
the  same  route.  They  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  particularly  favored, 
and  are.  therefore  to  get  something, for 
nothing. 

The  schools  need  to  teach  with  great 
emphasis  that  two  and  two  never  make 
more  than  four,  and  that  by  no  possible 
chance  can  two  times  three  be  more  than 
six.  These  things  are  written  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  universe  and  will  never  be 
changed.  We  need  also  to  teach  a  higher 
grade  of  morality.  The  ihan  who  is  will- 
ing to  get  10  per  cent,  a  month  for  his 
money  is  no  better  than  the  one  who  in- 
duces him  to  invest  his  money  in  an  en- 
terprise promising  such  absurd  returns. 
Both  are  dishonest.  The  young  people 
of  this  land  need  it  hammered  into  their 
very  spinal  marrows,  that  action  is  equal 
to  reaction,  that  everything  worth  while 
costs  its  full  value,  and  that  the  words 
of  God  thundered  into  the  ears  of  Adam 
as  he  left  the  garden,  "In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  still  the 
divine  and  unchangeable  law.  The 
schools  must  make  it  impossible  for  the 
owners  of  $65,000,000  to  lose  it  by  at- 
tempting to  violate  the  eternal  verities 
stated  above. 


The  Riley  Meeting. 

Indiana  teachers  always  do  things  well. 
On  many  occasions  they  have  had  great 
meetings.  Educators  of  national  fame 
have  frequently  pleased  and  inspired 
great  audiences.  All  meetings  of  the  past 
seem  little  compared  with  the  great  Riley 
meeting.  The  audience  of  more  than 
3,300  people  filled  Tomlinson  Hall  to  the 
doors.  It  was  an  audience  representative 
of  the  best  that  Indiana  has,  her  school 
teachers.  The  teachers  of  children  had 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  greatest 
interpreter  of  child  life  that  the  world 
has  known. 

President  Hughes,  in  a  very  happy 
speech,  placed  the  gavel  in  the  hands  of 
IJnited  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge.  The  Senator  paid  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  Riley  as  the  interpreter  of  child 
life  and  the  poet  of  the  common  folk. 


Charles  R.  Williams,  editor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  represented  the  press 
of  Indiana.  He  said:  "We  know  our- 
selves better  because  of  Riley;  we  know 
our  neighbors  better;  we  have  truer  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  mass  ol  our  fellow- 
citizens,  because  with  loving^  poetic  in- 
sight and  passion,  he  has  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  their  hearts  to  us;  and  he 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  beauties  and 
glories  in  our  Indiana  life,  which,  except 
for  him,  we  might  never  have  guessed 
were  there." 

Meredith  Nicholson,  representing  the 
writers  of  the  State,  spoke  as  a  personal 
friend  and  admirer.  He  praised  his 
charm,  grace  and  melody,  and  named  him 
as  the  chief  American  poet  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  closed  by  saying:  "He  has 
brightened  the  path  of  duty  and  brought 
the  goal  of  honor  near.  He  is  a  great 
teacher  in  the  labor  house  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  He  has  touched  old  and 
neglected  virtues  with  new  life  and  light. 
Into  his  songs  he  has  wrought  the  golden 
rosary  of  the  beatitudes.  And  it  is  worth 
gratitude  that  'fie  greet  him  and  praise 
him  and  crown  him  anew  w^ith  our 
love." 

Henry  Watterson,  the  veteran  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  paid  his  tribute 
in  his  own  inimitable  way:  "I  rejoice 
with  you  in  the  name  and  fame  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley;  but  within  myself  I  re- 
joice yet  more  in  his  personality.  Like 
the  poets  of  old,  he  looked  into  his  heart 
and  wrote,  and  what  thirst-quenching 
drafts  has  he  not  brought  up  from  that 
unfailing  well;  barefoot  lays  of  the  for- 
est and  the  farm;  the  bygone  time  and 
the  ^sermounts'  of  nature,  ^made  out  o' 
truck  'aVs  'jes'  going  to  waste.'  Smiling 
godspeed  on  the  plow  and  the  furrow  and 
the  seed,  as  on  man  in  his  need." 

Riley,  in  his  response,  was  very  happy. 
After  thanking  the  speakers  and  the  au- 
dience for  their  kindness  he  recited  a 
number  of  his  best  poems,  beginning  with 
that  masterpiece  of  patriotic  poetry,  "Old 
Glory."  Perhaps  no  writer  ever  received 
a  greater  ovation. 

The  meeting  was  unique.  No  other 
State  can  duplicate  it,  for  no  other  State 
has  a  Beveridge,  a  Nicholson,  or  a  Riley. 
It  was  the  event  of  a  life-time. 
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PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


MRS.  KATHERINE  EVANS  BLAKE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


'^Hearts*  Haven"  is  a  very  popular  story, 
published  last  j^ear  by  the  Bobbs-Merrlll 
Company  and  written  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Evans  Blake,  an  Indiana  woman.  Mrs. 
Blake  was  IxJru  at  Rockport,  a  little  city 
located  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio.  The  great- 
er part  of  her  life  was  spent  at  Evans viilo, 
where  she  conceived  and  wrote  h^^r  novel. 
Few  writers  have  «uct*eeded  in  producing  so 
successful  a  novel  at  lirst  effort.  "Hearts' 
Haven"  Is  an  Indiana  story,  dealing  roman- 


tically with  the  intrusion  of  love  at  the  celi- 
bate Kappite  community  of  New  Harmony, 
Ind,  With  the  publication  of  this  novel  Mrs. 
Blake's  name  will  be  added  to  the  long  list 
of  Indiana  novelists— a  list  which  contains 
such  names  as  Lew  Wallace,  Edward  Eg- 
gleston,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Charles  Major,  Maurice  Thompson, 
George  Ade  and  Elizabeth  Miller.  The 
above-named  work  will  appear  In  serial 
form  in  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 
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We  hope  to  publish  in  our  May  number  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  sales  of  the  In- 
diana Teachers*  Reading  Circle  books  for 
1905-06.  Judging  from  the  reports  we  have 
thus  far  received  there  is  a  commendable  In- 
terest in  the  books  adopted  for  the  current 
year,  and  we  know  that  our  readers  will  be 
delighted  to  note  the  sale  of  each  book  in 
the  tarious  counties  of  Indiana,  as  It  will 
indicate  quite  clearly  the  degree  of  co-op- 
eration among  both  county  and  city  super- 
intendents. 


Indiana  University  has  adopted  a  tutorial 
system  to  assist  students  who  fail  to  make 
passing  grades  in  their  classes.  The  system 
is  similar  to  the  one  in  vogue  at  Princeton. 
The  plan  was  recommended  by  President 
Bryan  to  the  trustees  at  their  last  meeting, 
and  adopted.  The  students  heartily  approve 
of  the  idea,  and  feel  that  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  those  who  find  it  ^difficult  to  keep 
up  in  certain  lines  of  work.  An  analysis  of 
the  course  of  study  at  the  university  shows 
the  fact  that  courses  offered  by  sixty  of  the 
seventy-four  members  of  the  faculty  are 
open  to  freshmen. 


President  Kelly,  of  Earlham  College,  has 
been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States,  now  being  or- 
ganized at  Washington. 


If  the  power  to  do  hard  work  is  not  tal- 
ent, it  is  the  best  substitute  for  it.— Garfield. 


A  recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Prince- 
ton, Ind..  required  the  closing  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  graded  schools  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks.  Twenty-three  teachers  and 
ti»o  supervisors  were  compelled  to  take  an 
enforced  vacation.  Superintendent  Barnes 
organized  the  teachers  into  a  normal  train- 
ing clnss,  and  every  school  day  of  the  three 
weeks  the  con^s  m«t  and  discussed  educa- 
tional methods  and  topics,  or  listened  to 
practical  lectures.  Several  excellent  lectures 
were  given  to  the  teachers  by  men  of  local 
reputation.  One  of  the  enjoyable  events  of 
the  three  weeks  was  a  banquet,  to  which 
each    teacher    contributed.     President    Par- 

»-E.J. 


SOU'S,  of  the  State  Normal,  happened  to  drop 
in  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  and  gave  a  very 
inspiring  talk.  The  school  board  recognized 
this  work  as  being  of  greater  worth  to  the 
community  and  schools  than  the  same  time 
spent  in  the  various  schoolrooms,  and  paid 
the  teachers  their  full  salaries. 


The  Westfleld  High  School  has  five  more 
boys  than  girls  In  attendance  this  year,  and 
also  has  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  This  year's  senior  class 
will  graduate  with  one  more  boy  than  girls. 
Superintendent  Jessup  has  done  heroic  work 
in  building  up  hifi  system,  despite  the  handi- 
cap of  insufficient  equipment,  due.  to  a  dis- 
astrous fire. 


Mrs.  ITmma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, will  do  Thanksgiving  institute  work 
in  Randolph  County  this  year. 


A  university  professor  analyzed  the  item- 
ized household  accounts  which  his  wife  had 
kept  for  the  past  nine  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  been  connected  with  one  of  our 
wealthy  universities.  His  average  annual 
expenditure  was  $2,794.  His  average  annual 
salary  was  .$1,328.15.  For  the  privilege  of 
teaching  he  had  paid  the  difference  of  $1,466 
annually  from  private  means. 


We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capa- 
ble of  doing;  while  othera  judge  us  by  what 
we  have  already  done.— Longfellow. 


The  proiwrtion  of  boys  to  girls  In  the 
Union  City  High  School  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  till  there  are  now  five  more  boys 
than  girls  in  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
current  year.  The  -second-year  class  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  more  than 
twice  as  many  boys  as  girls.  This  year's 
high  school  attendance  in  Union  City  Is  the 
largest  ever  recorded  in  that  town. 


Superintendent  W.xB.  Black,  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  schools  of  Hot  Springs, 
S.  D.,  writes:  "Enclosed  find  one  dollar. 
I  can  not  get  along  without  the  Educator- 
Journal.  Since  I  came  here  I  appreciate  it 
more  than  ever." 
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Professor  Fred  W.  Clarke  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Ko- 
komo  High  School,  to  accept  a  position  as 
chemist  for  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Health. 


Mr.  Charlton  Andrews,  of  Lafayette,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  French 
and  English  in  Washington  State  College, 
and  will  begin  his  work  this  month.  This 
will  not  Interfere  with  Mr.  Andrews's 
courses  in  French  and  English  in  the  Wi- 
nona Summer  School.  The  Journal  wishes 
Mr.  Andrews  success  in  his  new  field.  < 


Mrs.  F.  N.  Stratton,  who  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  last  year  resumed  her  work 
as  a  teacher,  has  resigned  her  position  at 
Kokomo  to  accept  a  promotion  to  the 
schools  of  Indianapolis.  Seventeen  years 
ago  Mrs.  Stratton  left  her  work  at  Indian- 
apolis to  which  she  now  returns. 


Bind  together  your  spare  hours  by  the 
cord  of  some  definite  purpose,  and  you  know 
not  how  much  you  may  accomplish.— Wm. 
M.  Taylor. 


The  people  of  Hoi  ton,  Kan.,  are  deter- 
mined to  make  their  public  schools  the  best 
in  the  State,  and  with  their  able  Hoosier 
superintendent,  K  L.  Holton,  to  supervise, 
they  will  not  fail.  They  have  recently' 
erected  a  fine  high  school  building,  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000.  It  is  made  of  pressed  brick,  and 
equipped  with  the  best  modem  heating  ap- 
paratus. It  has  nine  classrooms,  an  office 
and  an  auditorium  which  will  seat  five  hun- 
dred people.  Manual  training  and  mechan- 
ical drawing  have  recently  been  introduced 
in  the  schools.  The  high  school  has  five 
teachers,  all  college  graduates. 


Every  person  has  two  educations,  one 
which  he  receives  from  others,  and  one  more 
important,  which  he  gives  himself. 


Supt.  T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond  schools,  and 
N.  E.  A.  Director  for  Indiana,  writes  that 
the  Indiana  headquarters  during  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Louisville,  Feb.  27,  28,  and  March  1,  will 


be  at  the  Gait  House.  The  special  rate  for 
each  person  is  $1.50  per  day,  European  plan. 
Prof.  Mott  further  states  that  Supt  Ghas. 
A.  Prosser,  New  Albany  schools,  and  hit 
Board  of  Education  will  give  a  reception  to 
all  Indiana  superintendents  and  teachers 
who  may  attend  the  above-named  meeting. 
The  reception  will  be  held  in  the  New  Al- 
bany high  school  building,  4.00  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  28,  in  honor  of  Prof.  John 
W.  Carr,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Superintendent  J.  Ih  Hart,  now  of  the  La- 
FoUette  (Tenn.)  city  schools,  and  for  many 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers*  Association,  writes:  "Please 
find  enclosed  my  check  for  one  dollar,  for 
the  Educator-Journal  for  1906.  You  may 
put  me  down  as  a  perpetual  subscriber,  as 
I  shall  always  want  the  Educator-Journal  as 
long  as  I  am  in  the  school  business.  Our 
corps  of  teachers  take  several  school  jour- 
nals, but  from  every  standpolut  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal is  the  best.  Long  may  it  live, 
grow  and  prosper." 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  history  section  at  the 
Teachers'  Association  last  spring,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  present  status  of  the  history  wofk 
that  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Indiana:  Professor  Kemp,  Indiana  State 
Normal;  Professor  Hodgin,  Earlham  Col-  | 
lege;  City  Superintendent  J.  E.  Lay  ton,  At- 
tica; County  Superintendent  J.  W.  Dunn, 
Knox;  Professor  R.  M.  Stickles,  Evansville 
High  School,  and  City  Superintendent  H.  B. 
Wilson,  Franklin,  Ind.  Professor  Kemp  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
H.  B.  Wilson  permanent  secretary.  The 
secretary  has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to 
each  member  of  the  committee,  embodying 
the  following  facts  and  items: 

1.  What,  in  detail,  does  the  task  assigned 
the  committee  at  the  time  of  Its  appointment 
involve? 

2.  How  do  you  think  we  should  go  about 
the  execution  of  the  task?    Specify  details. 

3.  What  te  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  after  these  replies,  have  been  digested? 

4.  If  a  letter  of  inquiry  is  sent  out  in 
"getting  at"  the  present  status  of  the  work. 
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to  whom  should  it  be  sent,  and  what  de- 
tailed questions  do  you  suggest  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  questionaire? 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  attend  one  or  two 
meetings  of  the  committee,  if  it  seems  nec- 
essary to  call  these,  bearing  your  own  ex- 
penses? 


Professor  W.  J.  Kent,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  science 
in  the  Vincennes  University,  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor O.  M.  Duncan,  who  retires  to  talve  a 
course  In  medicine. 


^  The  Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths,  United  States 
Consul  to  Liverpool,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Hours  In  England,"  Friday,  January  5,  at 
8  p.  m..  in  the  Caleb  Hills  Hall,  Shortrldge 
High  School.  The  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
go  to  the  Teachers'  Relief  Association,  an 
organization  formed  in  1903,  with  Messrs. 
A.  M.  Sweeney,  T.  C.  Day  and  John  H.  Hol- 
liday  as  trustees. 


The  Fortnightly  Club,  of  Bloomington, 
composed  chiefly  of  Indiana  University  pro- 
fessors, together  with  representative  profes- 
sional and  business  men,  recently  held  an 
open  meeting.  The  principal  part  of  the 
program  was  an  old-fashioned  spelling 
match.  The  two  captains  were  Judge  Reln- 
bard,  dean  of  the  law  school  and  formerly 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana,  and 
Judge  James  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Monroe  and 
Lawrence  Circuit  Court.  The  Indiana  speller 
was  used,  and  one  by  one  the  dignified  pro- 
fessors and  business  men  went  down. 

The  last  man  to  leave  the  floor  was  Pro- 
fessor Horace  A.  Hoffman,  dean  of  the  de- 
partment of  liberal  arts  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. The  last  woman  to  leave  the  floor  was 
Mrs.  Woodbum,  wife  of  Dr.  James  A. 
Woodburn,  of  the  department  of  history. 


Of  all  virtues,  magnanimity  Is  the  rarest; 
there  are  a  hundred  persons  of  merit  for 
one  who  willingly  acknowledges  It  in  an- 
other.-Hazlitt. 


Governor  Hanly  has  received  the  report  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Torre 
Haute.    President  W.  W.  Parsons  calls  at- 


tention to  the  fact  that  the  1,908  students  in 
the  school  last  year  were  the  largest  number 
since  the  school  was  established.  The  fac- 
ulty has  been  increased  and  the  course  in  a 
number  of  subjects  has  been  extended. 
There  are  twenty-two  heads  of  departments, 
twelve  assistants  and  four  laboratory  assist- 
ants. The  board  of  visitors,  appointed  under 
the  law  this  year,  consisting  of  State  Super- 
intendent Bayliss,  of  Illinois;  Superintend- 
ent Hamilton,  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  and 
CJounty  .Superintendent  Tapy,  of  Columbia 
City,  makes  a  report  highly  commending  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  report  says  the 
Legislature  will  be  asked  for  $100,000  for 
a  library  building  on  a  site  already  bought 
across  the  street  from  the  main  building. 
The  request  for  $100,000  for  girls'  dormi- 
tories will  be  repeated.  At  the  last  session 
It  was  not  received  with  much  favor,  but  the 
Normal  authorities  believe  the  example  of 
other  States  which  lead  in  normal  work  will 
be  foUot^ed. 


Coiistant  efforts  should  be  made  by  all 
persons  interested  in  education  to  secure 
for  teachers  adequate  compensation  for  their 
work.— N.  E.  A.  Resolutions. 


Professor  S.  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  United  States,  is  dead,  after 
an  illness  of  three  years.  He  was  seventy 
years  old. 


In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
parent  who  is  always  finding  fault  with  the 
teacher's  way  of  dealing  with  children  Is 
the  parent  that  neglects  his  own  children  in 
a  shameful  way. 


We  note  with- pleasure  Governor  Hanly's 
reappointment  of  Superintendent  J.  H.  Tom- 
lln,  Shelbyvllle  schools,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School.  Mr.  Tomlin  has  served  as  a 
member  of  this  bonrd  for  twelve  years,  and 
his  appointment  for  four  years  more  is  evi- 
dence of  his  efllciency.  He  grows  In  the 
estimation  of  school  ofllcials  and  educators 
as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  him. 
He  is  thoroughly  professional,  and  a  man  of 
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decided  ability.  His  first  appointment  as 
trustee  was  made  by  Gov.  Matthews,  the 
second  by  Gov.  Mount,  and  the  third  by 
Gov.  Durbin. 


At  the  recent  State  Teachers'  Association 
we  heard  much  favorable  comiAent  upon 
"The  Child's  Calendar  Beautiful,"  by  R. 
Katherine  Beeson.  A  copy  of  this  meritori- 
ous work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every 
teacher  in  Indiana  especially.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Burt-Terry- Wilson  Company, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


We  re^fi'et  to  note  the  fact  that  the  direc- 
tors of  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute, ' 
at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  have  decided  to  close 
the  school.  It  has  been  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowry  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.  That  he  has  done  an  im- 
portant work  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  flchooL 
We  embrace  this  opportunity  to  thank  him 
for  past  favors  and  to  extend  him  our  best 
wishes. 


Superintendent  H.  G.  Brown,  Lebanon 
schools,  is  accomplishing  much  by  means  of 
parents'  meetings. 


A  modern  high  school  building  has  been 
completed  at  Linton,  Ind.  The  schooto  there 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  H. 
Haseman.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
is  Miss  Laura  M.  Moore,  who  is  well 
equipped  for  her  professional  work.  Her 
assistant  is  Ira  P.  Baldwin,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Lafayette  High  School. 


Superintendents  who  may  learn  of  a  de- 
sirable vacancy  for  a  successful  teacher  of 
the  Grepg  system  of  shorthand  will  confer  a 
favor  by  addressing  the  Educator-Journal 
Company,  Commercial  Club  Building,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


Wo  fe^\  under  special  obligations  to  both 
county  and  city  superintendents  in  Indiana 
for  strongly  recommending  the  Educator- 
Journal  to  prospective  advertisei-s  in  other 
States.  The  following  endorsement  of  De- 
cember 8,  "lfX)5,  is  particularly  gratifying,  as 


it  came  to  us  unsolicited  from  one  of  the 
most. prominent  educators  in  Indiana,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.    He  wrote  as  follows: 

**I  am  sending  you  the  name  of  what  I  re- 
gard to  be  the  begt  teachers*  journal  pub- 
lished in  Indiana.  The  Educator-Journal,  of 
Indianapolis,  Commercial  Club  Building,  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest  educational 
publications  we  have  In  the  western  country. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  you  should  see  fit  to 
advertise  in  it,  your  advertising  will  bring 
you  desired  results." 

The  letter  quoted  above  Is  quite  signifi- 
cant, because  of  the  fact  that  It  was  written 
by  an  educator  who  has  been  prominently 
advertised  as  a  regular  contributor  for  an- 
other periodical. 


The  Cornell  University  Register  for  1905- 
1906  shows  that  3,385  students  were  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  the  university,  exclusive  of 
students  of  the  summer  session  and  the  short 
winter  courses  in  agriculture,  being  an  in- 
crease of  155  over  last  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  professors,  assistant  professors,  etc., 
on  the  instructing  staff  is  473,  an  increase  of 
44  over  the  previous  year.  Those  desiring 
more  definite  Information  concerning  this 
great  institution  should  address  the  registrar 
of  the  university,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  favored  us  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  school  calendars  that  we 
have  seen  this  year. 


Professor  W.  P.  Burris,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Bluff  ton,  Ind.,  but  fiow 
dean  of  college  for  teachers  In  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  writes: 

"I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  exalt 
the. standard  of  educational  Journalism  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  where  competi- 
tion among  high-class  educational  periodicals 
is  not  sliarp." 


Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden,  formerly  head  of  the 
pedagogical  department  In  DePauw  Univer- 
sity, but  now  connected  with  Clark  Univer- 
sity, at  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  received 
his  doctor's' degree  in  June,  has  lecture  en- 
gageraeuts  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Iowa. 
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and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  employed  for 
institute  work  in  Indiana  for  the  following 
dates:  August  6th,  13th,  and  September 
10th. 


A  representative  of  the  Educator-Journal 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  recent  visit  to 
Indiana  Central  University,  which  Is  located 
near  Garfield  Park,  Indianapolis.  The  insti- 
tution opened  auspiciously  in  September, 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Roberts, 
who  is  president.  We  hope  that  the  school 
may  be  inspected  by  county  superintendents, 
especially  as  it  deserves  a  liberal  patronage. 


NOTES  ON  THB  RBCBNT  INDIANA  STATE  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION. 

About  1,600  people  were  present  at  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  convention. 

Dr.  William  L.  Bryan,  president  of  Indi- 
ana University,  and  retiring  president  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  gave  the  first  address. 
Before  introducing  the  new  president  he 
talked  for  some  time  on  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  able  eulogy  on  the  greatest 
American  citizen  was  heard  intently. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  President 
Bryan  introduced  Dr.  Hughes,  his  successor 
as  president  of  the  association,  as  "a  man 
whom  we  all  admire  and  in  whom  we  all 
believe,"  Dr.  Hughes  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  provoke  a  laugh 
by  saying:  "I  do  not  know  whether  the  last 
applause  was  intended  for  President  Bryan, 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  for  myself."  When  the 
laughter  had  subsided  he  further  said: 
"President  Bryan  talked  to  you  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you 
about  yourselves.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  had  the  better  subject  but  that,  my 
friends,  is  not  my  fault.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
do  the  best  I  can  with  the  material  at 
hand."  His  subject  was  **The  Reactions  of 
the  Teaching  Profession."  He  showed  the 
reflexive  action  of  teaching  In  the  building 
of  character  in  the  teacher  himself,  how  the 
teacher  makes  his  profession,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  made  by  it. 

The  musical  part  of  the  evening  program 
was  pleasing.  Mr.  Hugh  McGibeny,  of  In- 
dianapolis, gave  two  violin  solos,  and  Miss 
Jean  Brumbapgh,  of  Frankfort,  a  vocal  solo. 

At  the  forenoon's  session  of  the  general 
assembly  on  Thursday  every  available  seat 


in  the  Claypool  Hotel  assembly  room  was 
taken.  "The  Disproportion  of  Boys  and 
Girls  in  the  Higher  Grades  of  Our  Public 
Schools,  and  Especially  in  the  Higli 
Schools,"  was  the  topic  discussed.  Dr.  E. 
B.  Bryan,  president  of  Franklin.  College, 
gave  the  principal  talk  on  the  subject.  He 
pleaded  for  a  broad  basi«  of  culture  in  edu- 
cation. **Since  mode;m  life  is  so  highly  di- 
versified and  specialized,"  he  said,  ''many 
have  come  to  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
early  education  should  be  specialized,  or 
even  limited.  There  never  was  a  time  that 
demanded  more  than  now,"  said  Dr.  Bryan, 
'/that  the  young  man  and  woman  should 
stand  on  a  broad  basis  of  general  culture. 
Life  is  so  complex  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  be  fitted  for  one  work  and  profession,  and 
that  alone." 

Dr.  Bryan  quoted  statistics  from  sixteen 
representative  counties  of  the  State  and 
from  sixteen  representative  high  schools,  to 
show  that  the  girls  in  the  higher  grades'  and 
in  the  high  schools  greatly  outnumbered  the 
boys,  and  that  there  is  a  great  falling  off  of 
boys  in  the  high  school  course. 

This  condition  resulted,  Dr.  Bryan  said, 
in  this— that  the  professions  were  being  filled 
by  men  who  had  not  a  broad  culture.  Men 
were  to  be  the  leaders,  but  the  figures 
showed  that  the  women  were  outstripping 
theni  in  the  preparation  for  life,  and,  at 
that,  in  outstripping  them  in  a  "boy-made" 
course  of  study. 

Dr.  Bryaif  said  he  had  only  one  suggestion 
toward  a  solution;  that  more  depended,  In 
the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  efficient 
service,  upon  method  than  matter;  more 
upon  the  spirit,  the  motive  and  attitude  than 
on  any  particular  thing  that  can  be  taught. 
County  Superintendent  G.  H.  Tapy,  of 
Whitley  County,  discussed  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  schools.  He 
said  that  a  part  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
was  due  to  the  "very  nature  of  things";  that 
boy  nature  chafes  more  under  the  rules  and 
restrictions  of  the  school  than  does  girl 
nature.  He  spoke  for  manual  training  for 
boys,  and  said  that  there  should  be  more 
men  In  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Mrs.  Rosa  Mikels,  principal  of  the  New 
Castle  High  School,  discussed  the  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  high  school.    She 
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said  a  very  small  number  left  school  on 
account  of  financial  stress  at  home;  a  slight- 
ly larger  number  early  became  wage-earn- 
ers because  the  fathers  felt  that  a  common 
school  education  was  adequate;  a  much 
larger  number  of  boys  were  attracted  from 
school  because  they  could  work  and  obtain 
spending  money;  a. considerable  number  left 
because  they  were  diiscouraged,  because 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  high  school,  and 
the  inertia  that  caused  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  largely  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  to  worse  habits,  but  by  far  the  largest 
number  left  school  because  they  are  restle«s 
and  averse  to  study,  because  they  regarded 
the  course  impractical,  and  often  objected  to 
the  studies  regarded  most  necessary  by  their 
teachers. 

Dr,  W.  1).  Stone,  president  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, spoke  briefly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  technical  school.  He  said  that  the 
schools  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
whether  they  met  the  conditions  of  modem 
life,  and  that  modem  life  should  be  exam- 
ined, to  see  whether  it  afforded  allurements 
to  the  boy  to  leave  school.  The  question  is 
'  fundamentally  a  social  one,  he  said, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tarney  Campbell,  of  Ander- 
son, gave  a  practical  and  entertaining  talk 
on  the  problem  from  the  x)oint  of  view  of 
the  home.  She  insisted  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  boys  left  school  was  the  absolute 
inflexibility  of  the  courses.  She  held  that 
manual  training,  even  in  the  early  grades, 
was  very  valuable. 

The  members  of  the  association  had  looked 
forward  with  particular  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
ercises in  honor  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
held  in  Tomlinson  Hall,  Thursday  afternoon. 

Senator  Beveridge  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  afternoon.  In  his  address  to  the  asso- 
ciation he  said,  in  part: 

"It  would  seem  that  Indiana  and  the  Mid- 
dle West,  the  center  of  the  republic  geo- 
graphically, the  center  of  the  republic  nu- 
merically, is  becoming  the  center  of  the  re- 
public intellectually.  Only  in  America  could 
the  center  of  culture  follow  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  moving  center  of  population; 
because  only  in  America  is  learning  equally 
distributed  among  the  people,  so  that  where 
the  center  of  population  Is  the  center  of  In- 
telligence must  be. 


"So  Indiana  at  this  hour  is  giving  more 
creative  literature  to  the  English-speaking 
world  than  any  single  portion  of  the  repab- 
lic.  Charles  Major,  the  American  Dumas; 
Meredith  Nicholson,  our  latter-day  Haw- 
thorne; George  Ade  and  Neshit  and  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  whose  true  humor  sets  the  land 
agleej  Booth  Tarkington,  whose  genius  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  most  finished  art  of  any 
contemporaneous  novelist;  David  Graham 
Phillips,  whose  savage  force  and  masterful- 
ness are '  elemental  and  epochal— -all  these 
and  more  ai^e  children  of  Indiana. 

"And  dean  of  all,  first  of  all  and  dearest 
of  all  is  that  American  Burns,  whom  Indi- 
ana has  given  to  the  nation,  James  Whit- 
comb Riley.  I  say  given  by  Indiana  to  the 
nation,  for  all  that  Indiana  has  and  is  be- 
longs to  the  republic  as  a  whole.  And,  be- 
sides, our  joy  an(l  pride  in  this  master 
singer  of  the  people  is  too  great  to  be  pro- 
vincial. Only  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
great  enough  to  share  and  hold  it." 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Williams,  editor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  made  a  pleasing  address. 
He  emphasized  the  thought  that  none  are  so 
alive  as  masters  of  song,  and  that  dynasties 
may  fall,  hierarchies  may  yield  place,  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  may  wither,  art  and 
architecture  may  be  despised,  civilization 
may  decay  and  perish,  but  poetry  remains 
with  power  to  quicken  and  sweeten  life. 
He  said: 

"And  unto  us  of  Indlanif  a  poet  has  been 
born,   who  can  enter  the  company  of  the 
world's  true  singers  with  confidence  of  gra-       \ 
clous  welcome  and  grateful  acclaim.     The 
fame  and  the  wholesome  cheer  of  Riley's 
minstrelsy  have  been  blown  about  the  world.       | 
The  name  of  Indiana  is  spoken  everywhere, 
with  larger  respect,  because  he  has  haloed       | 
It  with  song.    But  more  to  us  even  than  the  '     ' 
wide  repute  our  poet  has  given  to  our  com- 
monwealth is  the  fact  that  he  has  revealed 
us  to  ourselves.     Indiana  did  ^not  seem  a 
promising  abode  for  the  muses,  any  more 
than  Holland,  with  its  dykes  and  dunes  and 
level  reaches  would  seem  to  invite  the  land- 
scape artist.    But  when  the  true  artist  came 
he  saw  the  picturesque  in  every  field  and 
village  and  stretch  of  wave-washed  beach. 
And  when  the  poet  came  to 

Love  the  brown  earth  where  we  are, 
he   found   in   the   lives  and   hearts  of  our 
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Indiana  people,  wherever  he  looked  or  lis- 
tened, unheralded  and  unsuspected  sources 
of  song.  We  know  oureelyes  better  because 
of  Riley;  we  know  our  neighbors  better; 
we  haye  truer  sympathy  with  the  great  mass 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  because  with  loving, 
poetic  insight  and  passion,  he  has  revealed 
the  mysteiiies  of  their  hearts  to  us;  and  he 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  beauties  and  glo- 
ries in  our  Indiana  life  which,  except  for 
him.  we  might  never  have  guessed  were 
there." 

Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson,  of  Indianapolis, 
paid  the  tribute  of  a  personal  friend  and 
admirer.    He  said,  in  part: 

"We  are  engaged  today  in  the  agreeable 
business  of  saying  to  a  man's  face  what  we 
have  for  many  years  been  saying  behind  his 
back.  The  occupation  is  unique.  It  is  not  a 
birthday  celebration,  nor  a  martyr's  day,  nor 
a  saint's  festival.    It  is  Just  Riley's  day. 

"In  his  youth  our  young  Aeneas  knew 
many  cities,  but  mainly  those  of  his  own 
^te.  Like  Thoreau,  he  traveled  much,  but 
chiefly  on  the  nearest  pike.  His  Roman 
highway  was  the  old  National  road;  and  as 
a  result- of  this  close  contact  with  rural  and 
village  life,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
people  in  this  diverse  nation  of*ours  have 
ever  been  studied  by  any  observer  of  life 
with  so  shrewd  or  sympathetic  eyes.  Bret 
Harte  left  California  almost  with  his  first 
success;  and  Mark  Twain  carried  'Huckle- 
berry Finn'  to  strange  New  England  airs. 

"But  our  young  Aeneas,  cruising  among 
Indiana  cities,  through  those  years  of  uncon- 
scious preparation,  seeing  everything,  hear- 
ing the  gossip  of  the  county  in  the  village 
market  places,  gathered  a  great  store  of 
knowledge  not  down  in  the  books,  that  was 
to  take  form  a  little  later,  and  become  our 
truest  history,  whether  set  forth  in  literary 
English  or  in  the  pungent  and  illuminating 
vernacular  now  so  rapidly  disappearing. 

He  sought  no  high  and  strenuous  key 
To  mark  his  new  blithe  minstrelsy. 
Invoked  no  shrine  on  bended  knee 

In  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  all  ungyved  his  spirit  free 

Sang  most  of  home. 

"We  are  not  here  to  discuss  matters  of 
literary  workmanship,  but  one  or  two  points 
we  may  heed.     Charm,  grace  and  melody 


are  Riley's  obvious  characteristics  as  an 
artist  His  feeling  for  the  inevitable  word 
—the  word  that  alone  expresses  his  sense 
and  feeling— this  and  an  unerring  sensibility 
to  form  stamped  him  early  as  one  born  to 
the  singing  robes.  But  even  more  important, 
because  so  rare,  is  his  uneriing  dramatic 
instinct. 

**Our  friend  affords  a  rare  instance  of  an 
instructive  and  intuitive  scholar.  He  be- 
came, without  the  act  of  any  university,  but 
by  the  investiture  of  the  American  people, 
a  doctor  of  humane  letters;  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  think  of  him  as  indeed  wise  in  the 
heart's  affairs,  with  a  physician's  patient 
ear  for  man's  grief  and  doubt,  and  a  balm 
of  song  for  world-sick  souls." 

Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  after  paying  the  common 
tribute  to  the  place  in  American  literature 
that  has  been  accorded  Mr.  Riley,  said: 

*1  rejoice  with  you  in  the  name  and  fame 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  but,  within  my- 
self, I  rejoice  yet  more  in  his  personality, 
liike  the  poets  of  old,  he  looked  into  his 
heart  and  wrote,  and  what  thirst-quenching 
drafts  has  he  not  brought  up  from  that  un- 
failing well;  barefoot  lays  of  the  forest  and 
the  farm;  the  bygone  time  and  the  *ser- 
mounts'  of  nature,  'made  out  o'  truck  'at's 
Jes'  going  to  waste,'  smiling  godspeed  on  the 
plow  and  the  fuiTow  and  the  seed,  as  on 
man  in  his  need— 

"Somepin'  with  live  stock  In  it,  and  out- 
doors. 
And  the  crick-bottoms,  snags  and  sycamores. 

"That  is  Riley,  God  bless  him!  and  aU  his 
troop  of  loved  ones,  from  the  'Raggedy  Man' 
to  'Orphant  Annie,'  as  God  be  thanked  that 
his  genius  gave  them  shelter— that,  in  this 
our  poet  laureate,  Thought  grew  tired  of 
wandering  o'er  the  world,  and  home-bound 
Fancy  ran  her  bark  ashore." 

When  Mr.  Watterson  was  through  speak- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  afternoon  said  that 
the  audience  had  heard  much  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  but  now  wished  to  hear 
"Jim"  Riley.  When  Mr.  Riley  appeared  on 
the  stage  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
for  some  moments,  the  large  audience  greet- 
ed him  with  such  loud  applause.  Mr.  Riley 
made  grateful  return  of  thanks  for  the  good 
things  that  had  been  said  about  him,  but 
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modestly  said  that  the  compliments  should 
be  taken  as  paid  to  the  common  people, 
from  whom  he  came.  Mr.  Riley  ended  his 
contribution  to  the  program  of  the  afternoon 
by  reciting  three  of  his  own  poems,  "Old 
Glory,"  "Thought  for  a  Discouraged  Farm- 
er," and  "Uttle  Orphant  Annie." 

At  least  two  thousand  teachers  were  brave 
enough  to  face  the  disagreeable  weather  on 
Thursday  night  to  hear  Governor  J.  Frank 
Hauly.  The  Governor's  theme  was  "The 
Patriotism  of  Peace."  He  said  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  a 
revival  of  the  patriotism  of  peace  been  so 
much  needed;  that  the  Inertia  of  wealth 
and  the  greed  of  gain  have  made  us  grow 
careless  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  He 
reviewed  the  conditions  uncovered  in  the 
Insurance  investigations  in  New  York  city. 
Corruption  and  fraud,  said  the  Governor, 
spread  to  ail  industries,  and  the  patriotism 
of  peace  is  at  low  ebb,  else  these  conditions 
would  not  exist.  "The  most  hopeful  thing 
iu  the  whole  situation  is  the  dissatisfaction 
that  exists,"  he  said  in  conclusion.  "Yester- 
day we  were  a  corrupt  people  and  were  sat- 
isfied; today  we  are  a  corrupt  people  and 
are  dissatisfied." 

On  Friday  forenoon,  at  9  o'clock.  State 
Superintendent  F.  A.  Cotton  spoke  on  "The 
Next  Step  in  Securing  Better  Salaries  for 
Teachers."  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
neglect  of  the  rural  schools,  and  said  there 
was  danger  that  the  school  would  not  be 
kept  up  to  the  standard  of  improvement 
enjoyed  by  the  farm.  "As  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple understand  that  education  pays  large  re- 
turns they  will  be  willing  to  tax  themselves 
for  good  schools,"  said  Mr.  Cotton."  He 
further  held  that  the  standard  must  be 
raised  in  order  to  eliminate  those  who  are 
poorly  prepared.  "I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  qualifications  ought  to  be,"  he  said,  "but 
something  like  this:  (1)  Teachers  in  the 
rural  schools  and  in  the  grades  of  towns 
and  cities  should  have  scholarships  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned 
high  school,  with  one  or  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional training.  (2)  Teachers  in  high 
schools  should  have  scholarships  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  college  graduate,  with  one  year 
of  professional  training.  (3)  This  would 
certainly  require  more  adequate  facllitie's 
for  training  teachers.     These  might  easily 


be  provided  in  a  system  of  training  schools 
over  the  State,  which  would  sustain  short 
courses,  graduation  from  which  would  enr 
title  to  teach  in  the  district  and  grades  three 
or  four  years  without  examination.  Then 
those  who  remain  in  the  profession  might 
be  required  to  pursue-  their  work  in  the 
central  graduate  school  at  Terre  Haute. 
Such  a  system  of  preparation  would  cer- 
tainly raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  do 
much  toward  making  the  calling  the  pro* 
fession  it  ought  to  be." 

The  next  address  on  the  program  was  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Kelly,  president  E)arlham  Col- 
lege, on  "The  School  and  the  People."  He 
spoke  at  some  length  on  how  the  training  of 
the  schools  often  unfitted  a  young  man  or 
woman  for  real  life;  that  this  should  not 
be,  but  that  the  school  should  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  try  to  direct  it  in  the 
right  lines. 

The  last  address  on  the  program  was 
made  by  Bishop  Vincent,  on  "That  Boy  and 
His  Teacher,"  and  consisted  of  a  part  of  his 
well-known  lecture,  delivered  many  times 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  bishop 
spoke  of  the  boy  from  babyhood  to  young 
manhood,  developing  from  an  ill-mannered, 
boisterous  trickster  to  the  man  at  last. 
Bishop  Vincent  presented  the  claim  of  three 
institutions  in  the  boy's  behalf,  the  church, 
the  school  and  tlie  home,  and  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  influence  of  the  public  school 
on  the  boy's  life. 

A  remarktfble  thing  about  the  meeting  of 
the  association  was  the  fact  that  when 
Bishop  Vincent,,  the  last  speaker  at  the  last 
session,  closed  his  address,  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Clay  pool  was  crowded. 

The  officers  of  the  association  for  the  en- 
suing year  are  as  follows: 

B.  F.  Moore,  of  Marion,  president;  A.  J. 
Kinnaman,  of  Danville,  chairman  of  execu- 
tive committee;  J.  B;  Pearcy,  of  Anderson, 
re-elected  permanent  secretary  and  treasur- 
er; Miss  Oda  Brown,  of  Bloomington,  re- 
cording secretary;  E.  H.  Drake,  of  Bedford, 
J.  W.  Riddle,  of  Lawrenceburg.  J.  H.  Scholl, 
of  Rushville,  O.  R.  Baker,  of  Winchester,  E. 
G.  Bunnell,  of  Laporte,  and  H.  S.  Hippen- 
steel,  of  Auburn,  vice-presidents;  F.  W. 
Cooley,  of  Evansville,  S.  I*.  Scott,  of  Jeffcr- 
sonville,  Charles  R.  Dryer,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Daniel  T.  Weir,  of  Indianapolis,  Edwin  Dod- 
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son,  of  Veedersburg,  A.  A.  Campbell,  of 
Peru,  and  William  Glem>  of  South  Bend, 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year: 

On  nomination  of  members  of  reading  cir- 
cle board— Professor  Edwin  D.  Starbuck, 
Richmond;  Superintendent  C.  M.  McDauiel, 
Hammond;  Principal  J.  G.  Gollicott,  Evand- 
Tille;  County  Superintendent  E.  E.  Robey, 
Kokomo;  Superintendent  W.  A.  Jessup, 
Westfield. 

On  resolutions— President  Elmer  B.  Bryan, 
Franklin;  Professor  J.  A,  Woodburn,  Bloom- 
ington;  Superintendent  J.  A.  Garnagey,  No- 
hiesTiUe;  County  Superintendent  George  J. 
Bichman.  Greenfield;  Principal  Anna  Wil- 
son, Crawfordsville. 

On  legislation— Superintendent  C.  N.  Ken- 
dall, Indianapolis;  Superintendent  W.  A. 
Wirt,  Blufftou;  County  Superintendent  Fin- 
ley  Geiger,  Hartford  City;  Superintendent 
B.  F.  Moore,  Marion;  County  Superintend- 
ent Richard  Park,  Sullivan. 

To  audit  books  of  reading  circle  board- 
Superintendent  H.  G.  Woody,  Greencastle; 
Professor  -W.  A.  McBeth,  Terre  Haute; 
County  Superintendent  Philander  McHenry, 
Washington. 

To  audit  books  of  treasurer— President  II. 
B.  Brown,  Valparaiso;  Principal  George  W. 
Benton.  Indianapolis;  County  Superintend- 
ent Irvin  Brandyberry,  Decatur. 

The  motion  was  carried  that  a  member  of 
the  association  be  chosen  from  each  county 
in  the  State,  to  be  organized  in  congres- 
sional disti'icts,  to  form  a  sort  of  auxiliary 
or  advisory  committee  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  association. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  members  from 
the  different  congressional  districts  of  the 
State  met  and  selected  those  who  were  to 
represent  the  districts  on  the  nominating 
committee,  for  the  nomination  of  ofiicers  of 
the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  were  chosen  members  of  the 
committee:  First  district,  Harold  Barnes, 
Princeton;  Second,  Superintendent  Buzziard, 
of  Monroe  County;  Third,  C.  B.  McLean, 
New  Albany;  Fourth,  Superintendent  Neal, 
Madison;  Fifth,  Howard  Sandison,  Terre 
Haute;  Sixth,  L.  D.  CofTman,  Connersville; 
Seventh,  M.  H.  Stuart,  Indianapolis; 
^Eighth,  G.  li.  Roberts,  Muncle;  Ninth.  H.  S. 


Kaufman,  Covington;  Tenth,  S.  C.  Ferrell, 
Valparaiso;  Eleventh,  Mr.  Kaufman, .Peru; 
Twelfth.  M.  W.  Deputy,  Columbia  City; 
Thirteenth,  J.  W.  Dunn,  Knox. 

The  selection  of  County  Supt.  Jesse  M. 
Neet,  Rock vi lie,  and  Supt.  Geo.  L.  Roberts, 
Muncie  schools,  as  members  of  the  Indiana 
Rending  Circle  Board,  meets  with  very  gen- 
eral approval  as  they  are  both  thoroughly 
professional.  They  will  be  absolutely  fair 
In  their  official  relations,  and  the  character 
of  each  is  above  reproach. 

The  County  Superintendents'  Association 
convened  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  26th, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  room  at  the  State 
House.  J.  M.  Neet,  of  Bockville,  Parke 
County,  presided,  and  £.  £7.  Helt,  superin- 
tendent Vermillion  County,  had  charge  of 
the  opening  exercises.  "Departmental  Work 
in  the  County  Institute"  was  the  subject  dis- 
cussed by  Charles  A.  Van  Matre,  Delaware 
Conuty,  who  handled  this  subject  in  place 
of  H.  O.  Buzziard,  Monroe  County.  The  dis- 
cussion of  Van  Matre*s  paper  was  led  by 
W.  B.  Armstrong',  Jay  County,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  many  of  the  superintendents 
present.  Following  this  discussion,  A.  J. 
Reifel,  Franklin  County,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "How  to  Determine  the  Relative  Worth 
of  the  Teacher."  E.  E.  Robey,  Howard 
County,  and  J.  M.  Wilkey,  Fountain  County, 
discussed  the  subject,  "How*  May  the 
County  Superintendent  Best  Help  the  Begin- 
ning Teacher?"  and  the  afternoon  session 
closed  with  a  discussion  on  the  "library  and 
the  District  Schools,"  led  by  James  W. 
Frazier.  Madison  County,  and  W.  H.  Stone, 
Owen  County. 

Oil  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Public  and  the  Public 
School,"  by  W.  E.  Stipp,  superintendent  of 
Lawrence  County;  "The  Tenure  of  the 
Teacher's  Position,"  O.  S.  Baird,  superin- 
tendent of  Clinton  County;  "Problems  of  the 
County  Superintendent,"  IrvIn  Brandyberry, 
superintendent  of  Adams  County,  and  "Why 
Educate  the  Boys  for  the  Farm?"  Oscar 
Thomas,  superintendent  of  Putnam  County. 
The  papers  at  the  afternoon  session  were 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  sev- 
eral resolutions  were  adopted.  One  of  these 
provided  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
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duties  and  qualifications  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent and  to  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. Another  provided  for  a  committee  to 
demand  a  majority  representation  on  the 
Reading  Circle  Board.  Superintendent 
Haines,  of  Hamilton  County;  Superintend- 
ent Frazler,  of  Madison  County,  and  Super- 
intendent Stipp,  of  Lawrence  County,  were 
appointed  on  this  committee.  Resolutions 
of  condolence  for  the  death  of  Frank  E. 
Cooper,  a  former  superintendent,  were  also 
adopted.  The  body  defeated  a  resolution 
providing  departmental  institutes,  which 
was  Introduced  by  Superintendent  Van 
Matre.  The  question  was  the  subject  of 
heated  discussion. 


Pres.  W,  P.  Dearing  of  Oaltland  City 
College  has  beeA  in  great  demand  this  year 
for  the  lecture  platform.  For  sincerity  of 
thought  and  pure  oratory  he  has  no  superior 
In  the  State.      

CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLBOB. 

Dr.  Kinnaman*s  lectures  have  been  in 
much  demand  this  season.  He  has  been 
called  to  attend  institutes  and  associations, 
and  to  deliver  evening  lectures.  His  illus- 
trated lecture  on  art  was  delivered  before 
the  Art  Club  of  Franl^lin,  Ind.  The  second 
week  in  December  he  lectured  before  the 
Institute  of  Ohio  County,  Kentucky.  He 
has  been  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  In- 
diana, but  not  often  in  Kentucky. 

The  R.  and  S.  Literary  Society  have  de- 
ckled to  raise  $300  for  the  purchase  of  law 
books,  to  be  added  to  the  college  law  library. 
A  part  of  this  money  is  already  in  the  treas- 
ui-y,  and  the  remainder  will  be  raised  this 
year  by  means  of  amateur  theatricals. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Hadley  lectured  before  the 
Parke  County  Teachers'  Association.  De- 
ccember  let  and  2d,  on  art.  Her  lectures 
were  much  complimented  by  everybody 
there.  She  has  taught  drawing  and  art  in 
tlie  college  here  for  a  long  time,  and  during 
the  last  two  years  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  drawing  for  the  public  schools.  That 
work  she  will  present  during  the  coming 
spring  and  summer  terms  for  the  teachers 
that  may  desire  It. 

The  first  concert  of  the  band  and  orches- 
tral departments  was  given  in  the  college 
chapel   December   15th.     A   large   audience 


was  assembled,  and  the  program  rendered 
was  well  received.  Professor  Fred  Lnscomb, 
the  director,  has  been  .with  us  but  a  short 
time,  but  he  had  his  forces  so  well  trained 
that  quite  difiScult  music  was  rendered  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  orchestra 
contains  sixteen  members,  the  band  twenty- 
five  members,  and  the  choral  club  about 
thirty  members.  He  is  bringing  about  a 
great  transformation  in  his  department  The 
soloists  for  the  concert  were  Professor 
Elbert-Buchhelm,  on  piano,  and  Professor 
Luscomb,  on  the  clarinet. 

The  chapel  exercises  of  the  college  have 
been  at  8:30  to  9  since  the  origin  of  the 
school  until  the  past  term,  when  the  time 
of  beginning  was  made  ten  minutes  later. 
The  time  of  closing  was  not  changed,  so  that 
we  have  now  but  twenty  minutes.  This 
allows  the  earlier  classes  to  meet  a  little 
later,  and  the  change  has  proven  to  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  concerned.  It  will  doubtless 
be  the  regular  feature  hereafter  for  the  win- 
ter terms. 

Vice-President  Dunlavy  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Christian  Association  of  Indiana 
University  last  term,  and  did  so.  It  appears 
from  reports  that  all  concerned  were  much 
pleased  with  the  meeting. 

The  college  has  been  unable  to  supply  all 
the  teachers  asked  for  this  year.  Every 
month  calls  have  come  when  we  had  no 
graduates  or  others  qualified  for  work,  with- 
out positions.  This  ought  to  be  encouraging 
to  those  preparing  to  teach.  There  have  also 
been  numerous  calls  for  stenographers  that 
could  not  be  filled. 

Professor  Bbert-Buchhelm  spent  his  Au- 
gust vacation  in  Germany.  The  trustees 
gave  him  also  the  month  of  September,  so 
that  his  work  in  the  college  did  not  begin 
until  the  first  of  October.  This  V^s  his  first 
visit  there  since  his  arrival  in  this  country 
eight  years  ago.  Mrs.  Ebert-Buchheim  and 
the  children  went  over  early  in  the  summer. 
It  was  a  great  outing  for  all  of  them. 

The  t;^o  new  members  of  our  faculty  this 
year  are  Professor  Fred  Luscomb  and  Miss 
Pauline  Hilllard.  The  former  is  an  eminent 
composer  of  band  and  orchestra  music  and 
a  man  of  wide  experience  as  a  band  master 
and  teaeh^  of  all  instruments  of  the  above 
organizations.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
giving   special  attention   to  music   for  the 
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public  schools,  and  lias  been  in  charge  of 
that  work  in  several  cities.  He  holds  a  life 
license  to  teach  vocal  music  in  Ohio.  Miss 
HilUard  is  a  graduate  of  the  C.  N.  C,  and 
also  of  1.  U,  Her  entire  time  4s  given  to 
rtietoric  and  literature.  Special  classes  are 
being  sustained  in  these  lines.  Her  work  is 
highly  satisfactory. 

Professor  Ryland  RatlifF  has  a  leave  of 
absence  for  the  first  three  terms  of  the  year, 
during  which  time  he  is  an  assistant  teacher 
of  physics  in  Indiana  University.  He  re- 
turns here  for  his  regular  work,  the  spring 
and  summer  terms. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Cato,  the  new  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  Oakland  City  College,  is 
pleased  with  his  position,  tind  is  giving  de- 
light to  the  students  and  faculty  by  his  very 
efficient  work. 


A  VIGOROUS  INSTITUTION. 

An  institution  which  certainly  deserves 
the  praise  of  every  one  is  the  Bogue  Phono- 
Logic  School  for  Stammerers,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  curing  hundreds  of  stam- 
merers from  all  parts  of  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  life  of  this  school  as  an  insti- 
tution for  the  permanent  cure  of  stammer- 
ing and  other  impediments  of  speech  has 
been  a  period  of  steady,  healthful  growth. 
There  has  been  no  sudden,  overwatered. 
overpushed  hothouse  development,  bnt  from 
the  healthy  gt^rm  hns  grown  a  plant,  vigor- 
ous, strong,  deeply  rooted,  and  spreading  Its 


numerous  branches  over  the  field  of  ac- 
knowledged success  as  great  as  the  moun- 
tains and  pure  as  the  air  above  us. 

It  is  said  that  all  men  of  genius  had  fath- 
ers of  genius.  However  this  may  be,  Benja- 
min N.  Bogue,  the  originator  of  the  method 
employed,  and  principal  of  the  institution, 
had  a  father  noted  in  business  circles  as  a 
man  of  clever  discernment,  who  saw  things 
in  outline  against  a  future  obscure  to  others. 
Aside  from  this  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  unquestioned  integrity  and  un- 
bound power.  In  his  son  are  reproduced 
many  of  these  traits,  which  have  been 
strengthened  in  the  man.  Mr.  Bogue  Is  a 
strong  advocate,  and  practices  It,  of  learning 
every  line  of  one's  business  from  the  ground 
floor  up.  He  believes  that  success  follows 
the  man  who  knows  his  business  or  profes- 
sion from  A  to  Z.  For  years  he  has  been 
busy  with  the  building  of  a  great  Institution 
for  stammerers.  He  is  keen-eyed,  far- 
sighted,  and  is  a  man  who  goes  about  his 
work  with  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
a  woodsman  plies  an  ax  upon  an  dak.  He 
has  given  speech  Impediments  much  careful 
study  and  thought,  and  with  his  unbound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  is  considered 
an  authority  on  such  troubles  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country.  The  most  beautiful  and  strong- 
est words  In  the  ETngllsh  language  fall  to 
describe  the  splendid  success  of  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue,  who  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
higher  calling  to  which  he  is  now  giving  his 
time— that  of  curing  stammerers. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 


ARITHMETW. 

1.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  1600  from  April  5, 1901, 

to  Noyember  10, 1904,  at  6  per  cent. 

2.  If  a  grocer  sells  ^  of  a  barrel  of  apples  for  what 

the  whole  barrel  cost,  what  is  the  per  cent,  of 
profit? 

3.  The  list  price  of  a  sewinjr  machine  is  150  and  the 

regular  disoonnt  is  20  per  cent,  what  is  the 
ooft  if  the  pnrehaser  is  given  10  per  cent,  oif  for 
cash? 

4.  Multiply  eifht  thonsand  by  nine  thousandths  and 

diTide  the  product  by  twenty-four  millionths. 

5.  A  person  bad  his  life  insured  for  $5,000  at  an  an- 

nual premium  of  $27.92  ler  »1,0(K).  After  mak- 
ing eight  payments  be  died.  How  much  niore 
did  his  estate  receive  than  he  had  paid  the  com- 
pany? 

6.  What  » ill  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18  feet  by  22  feet 

with  carpet  a  yard  wide  at  90  cents  per  yard? 


A  man  finds  that  by  increasing  his  speed  one  mile 
per  hour  it  takes  six  hours  lei>s  time  to  walk  36 
miles.    How  fast  does  he  walk?    (Algebra.) 

A  flag-pole  12  inches  in  Hiameteratthe  bottom  and 
tapering  to  a  point  is  80  feet  long.  How  many 
cuoic  inches  of  wood  in  it? 


AfUtoera. 

1.  Time  from  April  ft,  1901  to  November  10, 1901 »  S 
years,  7  months, 5  days,  or  43^^  months. 

Int.  on  $500  at  6  %  for  one  year  =>  $30. 

Int.  for  1  month  -  t^  of  $30  -  $2.50. 

Int.  for  AZVa  months  »  $2.50  X  i2,%  -  $107.91%. 

2.  i  -5-  2^  -  j  or  1 .60  %  —  selling  price. 
1.50  %- 100  %- 60  %  gain. 

3.  $50  -  list  price.    20  %  of  $50  =  $10  regular  dis- 
count.   $50  —  $10  <- $40,  usual  selling  price.     10%  of 
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1(0  «  ft  diieouct  for  cash.   140  —  $4  -*  136,  price  to  pur- 
ehaser. 

4.  800 X. 009  =72,     72. ^ .000024 - 3/)00.000. 

5.  927.92  per  thousand  for  15.000  » t27.9  X  5  - 1139.60 
annual  premium  on  15.000.  $139.60 x  8-11,116.80  toUl 
amount  paid  in  premiums.   15,000— 11»116  JO  =  $3383.20. 

6.  The  room  will  require  6  strips  22  feet  in  length; 
22  X  6  - 132  feet  <-  44  yards  44  yards  @  90o  per  yard  <» 
$39.60,  cost  of  carpet. 

.36         36 
X       X  X  1 " 

and  simplyfytng  x  +  x»6;    completing    square 
X  +  X  +  J  —  ^;  solving  x  —  2  speed  per  hour. 

8.  \^ X  .7854  - 113.0976  sq.  in.,  area  of  bare.  80  ft. 
length  of  pole  -  950  in.  113.0976  X  960  -  102471.696  en. 
in.  in  a  cylinder  of  same  length  and  diameter* 
102471.696  ^  3  "•  84157.232  cu.  in.  in  flag-pole. 

EISTOR  r. 

1.  What  were  the  three  nreat  routes  of  trade  between 

Europe  and  Asia  in  the  middle  ages?  what 
connection,  if  any.  have  these  trade  routes  with 
the  study  of  American  history? 

2.  What  European  nations  established  settlements 

in  the  new  world? 

3.  Gire  a  brief  Recount  of  the  founding  of  the  Plym- 

outh Colony. 

4.  Describe  the  "town  meeting"  of  New  England. 

What  effect  did  the  town  meetings  have  unon 
the  character  of  the  New  England  colonists? 

5.  On  what  grounds  was  the  American  Revolution 

justifiable? 

6.  What  conflicting  land  claims  were  held  by  the  va- 

rious coloniev?  What  settlement  of  these  con- 
flicting claims  was  finally  made,  and  when 
made? 

7.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  what  was  the 

occasion  of  its  being  enunciated? 

8.  State  the  Union  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 

preserve  the  Union. 

Afuioert, 

1.  (1)  Northern— via  Black  and  Caspian.  (2) 
Southern— via  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  (3)  The 
middle  route— via  Constantinople,  which  was  the 
easiest,  was  shut  off  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  This  set  the 
geographers  and  navigators  to  the  effort  to  find  a  way 
by  sailing  westward,  on  the  theory  that  the  earth  was 
round.    Thu9  America  was  discovered. 

2.  Spain,  France,  England,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Portugal. 

3.  The  Pilgrims  came  from  Leyden, having  previ- 
ously left  Scrooby  in  order  that  they  might  have  im- 
munity from  religious  persecution  in  England.  This 
they  enjoyed  in  Holland,  but  they  did  not  like  the 
Dutch  language  and  customs.  Under  John  Robinson 
and  Wm.  Brewster  they  landed  at  Plymouth  in  Decem- 
ber, 1620.  Here  they  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  New  England  colonies. 

4.  The  government  of  the  New  England  colonies 
was  a  pure  democracy,  each  citizen  having  a  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community  metings  or  "town"  meet- 
ings. The  effect  was  that  the  power  was  not  **  delega- 
ted" to  the  few. 

5.  On  the  ground  that  the  colonies  of  England  had 
"  flourished  by  the  neglect"  of  the  mother  country. 
They  did  not  owe  their  prosperity  to  England,  nor  did 
they  propose  to  allow  her  to  take  taxes  from  them  for 
a  cause  in  which  they  had  no  personal  interest.    The 


principal  for  which  these  colonists  contended  have 
long  since  been  reoognised  by  all  modem  nations. 

6.  The  ownership  of  the  western  lands  was  the 
cause  of  much  dispute.  Six  States,  New  York,  Massa- 
chssetts,  Virginia,  Oonneotient,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  claimed  west  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Their 
claims  would  necessarily  overlap.  The  other  States 
claimed  that  the  whole  territory  had  been  rescued  from 
the  British  by  a  common  effort  and  should  belong  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  opinion  finally  prevailed, 
all  the  States  oeding  their  elaims  hy  1781. 

7.  That  no  European  power  shall  directly  interfere 
in  subverting  any  government  in  either  of  the  Ameri- 
cas. It  was  called  forth  hy  the  aggressions  of  the 
"  Holy  Alliance."  a  league  of  European  powers,  whose 
ultimate  objeot,  it  was  thought,  was  to  assist  Spain  to 
maintain  her  hold  on  certain  South  American  ooun- 
tries.    Doctrine  enunciated  in  1823. 

8.  President  Lincoln  said  that  four  things  must  be 
done :  (1)  Washington  must  be  defended  and  Rich- 
mond t%)cen.  (2)  The  border  States  must  be  prevented 
from  seceding.  i8)  The  Mississippi  River  must  be 
opened,  in  order  to  give  the  West  communication  with 
the  tea  and  to  prevent  the  Confederates  obtaining 
western  supplies.  (4)  The  blockade  must  be  made  ef- 
fective in  order  to  prevent  the  Confederacy  from  ob- 
taining supplies  from  Europe. 

PHYSIOLOGY  ARD  SCIENTIFIC  TBMPSR- 
AlfCE. 

1.  How  would  you  teach  the  tissues? 

2.  Describe  the  spinal  column.   What  are  its  uses  as 

a  whole? 
8.   Explain  scientifically  the  cause  of  fatigne.   How 
may  one's  endurance  be  increased? 
.  4.    Give  the  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

5.  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye  in  order  fVom  l^ont  to 

back. 

6.  Mark  diacritically  the  following  words:  Pharynx, 

csrtilaginous,  peritoneum,  duodenum,  laoteals. 

7.  Give  the  structure  of  a  nerve-fiber.   Of  a  nerve. 

What  are  the  classes  of  each  ? 

8.  State  from  your  own  observation  the  effect  of  the 

use  of  tobacco  upon  the  mental  powers  of  boys. 

AntwerB, 

1.  I  should  make  use  of  the  tissues  of  domestic 
animals  to  make  clear  to  a  class  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  corresponding  tissues  in  the  human 
body. 

2.  The  spinal  column  consists  of  a  chain  of  26 
irregular  bones,  so  firmly  bound  together  by  strong 
ligaments,  and  cushioned  by  pads  of  cartilage,  as  to 
form  a  strong  column,  not  easily  dislocated  and  yet 
allowing  considerable  freedom  of  movement.  It  forms 
the  bony  trunk  of  the  body,  to  which  are  attached  the 
skull  and  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles. 

3.  Fatigue  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  waste 
matter  in  the  muscle  substance.  Whatever  will  in- 
crease the  ability  of  circulatory  organs  to  supply, 
rapidly  and  easily,  to  the  muscle  cell,  and  to  carry 
away  the  waste  product,  will  increase  enduranee. 
Mainly,  endurance  is  increased  by  judicious  exercise. 

4.  The  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  are  the 
following:  (a)  Grinding  or  crushing  the  grain,  or 
other  vegetable  product,  f^om  which  it  is  manufac- 
tured, (b)  The  converting  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 
(c)  Fermentation,  by  which  alcohol  is  formed  from 
sugar,  (d)  Distillation,  or  the  separation  of  the 
alcohol  from  the  water. 
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5.  The  parts  of  tbe  eye.  from  trout  to  back,  are: 
The  cornea,  the  aqueoui  humor,  the  iris,  containing 
the  pupil,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreoas  humor,  the 
retina,  choroid  membrane,  sclerotic  membrane,  optic 
nerre. 

6.  Pharynx.^  Oirtilag'inotts.  P^rltone^um. 
Duode'num.     Laetealn. 

7.  A  nerre-fiber  is  compofed  of  (a)  the  nenrilem- 
ma,  or  nerre-sheath,  (b)  a  soft  snbstance  known  as  the 
white  snbstanoeof  Sehwan.(c)  the  thread-like  filament 
known  as  the  aiis  eyiinder.  An  entire  nerve  is 
eomposed  of  bandies  of  fibers,  called  faniouU,  held 
together  by  nenroglia,  and  snrronnded  by  the  peri- 
nenriam.or  nerre-eoTering.  Nerve- fibers  are  medal* 
lated  and  non-medallated.  Nerres  are  sensory  or 
motor,  aoeordinff  to  their  fanetioas. 

8.  The  immediate  effect  of  tobaoeo  upon  the  men- 
tal powers  of  boys  is  that  of  a  stimulant.  The  mediate 
and  permanent  effect  is  the  weakening  of  the  powers 
of  mind. 

RBADIWG, 

1.  In  teachinir  beginners  to  read,  what  use  shoald  be 

made  of  the  black  boa  rd  ? 

2.  Ontline  a  lesion  for  beginners,  asing  the  so  called 

family  method. 

3.  What  benefit  is  derivt  d  from  the  practice  of  silent 

reading  preceding  oral  reading  7 

4.  If  it  beet  to  begin  the  teaching  of  reading  by  the 

oae  of  words  or  the  sounds  of  letters  7   Justify 
your  answer. 

5.  Dieeusa  concert  reading— 

(a)  A«  to  beneficial  results. 

(b)  As  to  injurious  effects. 

fi.  How  do  you  teach  spellina  in  connection  with 
reading  to  a  elaps  of  beginners? 

7.  Tell,  very  definitely,  how  you  make  use  of  supple- 

■  mentary  reading  material. 

8.  What  ia  the  chief  value  derived  from  the  teacher 

reading  to  the  class? 

AntKtn. 

1.  The  blackboard  must  first  be  used  in  order  to 
familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  word  or  letter. 
.     2.   [Applicants  are  referred  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  as  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.] 

S.  The  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the  difficult 
words  and  expressions  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  read 
orally  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

4.  Opinions  differ.  The  word  should  be  presented 
as  a  whole,  and  then  broken  up  into  its  elemental 
sounda.  Frequently  reverse  the  process  and  begin 
with  the  letters. 

5.  (a)  This  method  helps  the  timid  and  ftammer- 
iag  pupil,  (b)  It  gives  the  lasy  and  indifierent  pui-ils 
a  chance  to  thirk  individual  responsibility. 

6.  Each  reading  lesson  shoald  be  made  a  frelling 
lesson  as  well.    Select  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 

7.  Supplemental  readers  in  the  primary  grades 
contribute  to  the  interest  in  the  class  by  adding  fresh 
materials  and  pictures.  The  upper  grades  are  thus 
tnabled  to  get  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

8.  If  she  is  a  good  reader,  much;  if  a  poor  reader, 
nothing  is  gained.  The  child  is  stimulated  when  it 
sees  or  hears  the  thing  done  well.  Imitating  is  a 
strong  factor  in  primary  education. 


OEOORAPHY. 

1.  Where  are  the  four  main  forest  regions  of  the 

United  States? 

2.  What  and  where  is  Titicaoa;  Kimberley;  Odessa; 

Maokenxie;  Shasta? 

3.  Upon  what  does  the  climate  of  England  depend? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  Eurasia?    In  vhich 

hemisphere  is  it?  What  oceans  border  it?  W  hat 
separates  Asia  from  Nonh  America? 

5.  How  does  the  government  of  England  resemble 

that  of  the  united  Stated?  Name  an  import»nt 
difference  between  these  two  lorms  of  govern- 
ment. 

6.  Looate  a  typical  city  of  India.    State  briefly  ynur 

idea  of  the  life  and  appearance  of  such  a  city. 

7.  Oive  two  reasons  why  manufacturing  has  become 

less  and  less  confined  fo  New  England  and  more 
and  more  distributed  over  the  whole  United 
Statea. 

8.  Why  is  the  Amaion  at  present  and  why  is  it  likely 

to  remain  commercially  of  leas  importanoe 
than  the  Missisaippi? 


Antwerp. 

1.  The  Appalachian  highlands  connecting  with 
the  Oaark  mountain  region  and  east  Texas;  the  region 
around,  the  three  upper  Oreat  Lakes;  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  Sierra  Cascade  ranges  include  the 
great  forest  regions  of  the  United  Sutcs. 

2.  Titicaoa,  a  lake  in  western  South  America; 
Kimberley,  the  site  of  the  great  diamond  mU>M  in 
South  Afirioa;  Odessa,  a  city  in  southern  Rusaia; 
Mackeniie.ariverin  northern  North  America;  Shasta, 
a  moantain  in  northern  California,  a  great  voleanio 
oone. 

8.  The  west  winds  warmed  by  their  passage  over 
the  ocean  moderate  the  climate  of  Oreat  Britain 
greatly  as  compared  with  places  in  the  same  latitude 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ocean.  The  Oulf  Stream  brings 
large  quantities  of  warm  water  into  the  north  Atlantic 
ocean. 

4.  Eurasia  is  a  term  referring  tn  Europe  and  Asia 
together.  Eurasia  is  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The 
Atlantic,  Arctic,  Pacific  and  Indian  are  bordering 
oceans.  Behring  strait  separates  Asia  from  North 
America. 

5.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  arealike  in  having  executive, legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  The  British  chief  execu- 
tive, the  king,  holds  his  office  by  hereditary  right, 
while  the  presiJent.  the  chief  executive  of  the  United 
States,  is  elected.  The  upper  house  of  Psriiament  is 
composed  of  members  holding  by  reason  of  their 
belonaing  to  the  nobility  or  being  high  officials  in  the 
Church  of  England,  while  the  members  of  the  benate, 
our  upper  bouse  of  Congress,  are  chosen  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  different  f  tates  of  the  Union. 

6.  Delhi  is  a  typicsl  Hindu  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  entered  by  imposing  gateways.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  basaors  or  en  directly 
upon  the  stieets  and  expose  their  wares  to  the  passers- 
by.  Imposing  temples  and  palaces  in  great  contrast 
with  the  residences  of  mof  t  of  the  people  occupy  many 
conspicuous  places  in  the  city.  The  bouses  are  blank 
walled  next  to  the  streets,  entrance  being  through 
strongly  barred  gateways.  Few  women  are  seen  upon 
the  streets.  Oxen,  donkeys  and  a  lew  elei  bants  pled 
along  slowly  with  burdens  or  riders.    Monkeys  chatter 
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atyoafrom  temple  walls  or  «ardenf,and  mendioant 
priefta  or  helplessly  poor  and  afflioted  ask  alms  as 
they  meet  you. 

7.  The  use  of  steam  as  power  makes  manafaotnr- 
ing  possible  in  any  part  of  the  oountry,  and  the  more« 
ment  of  population  westward  in  the  settlement  of  the 
oountry  oaused  manufacturing  to  spread  westward 
also. 

8.  The  torrid  climate  of  the  Amason  basin  is  a 
drawback  that  prerents  and  will  long  hinder  the  com- 
mercial development  of  that  region  to  the  extent 
reached  in  the  Mississippi  basin. 

OBAMMAR. 

1.  What  deUrmines  .the  part  of  speech  of  a  word? 

Ill  nstrate  by  using  lOce  as  two  parts  of  speech . 

2.  Classify  modifiers. 

3.  Name  all  parts  of  speech  used  as  connectives. 

4.  Writova  sentence  containing  a  substantive  olanse 

used  as  a  subject;  as  object  of  verb. 

6.   Analyse:  ;*  Worth  maker  the  man,  the  want  of  it 
the  fellow." 

6.  Select  correct  expression: 

a     As  it  (don't,  doesn't)  suit  you,  never  mind. 

b.  1  ou  (oQ^ht  not  to,  should  not,  hadn't  ought 
-,to)  whiwer  jn  class. 

c.  If  you  had  a  strong  fire  and  your  steam  (was, 

were)  inclined  to  frise,  raise)  what  (would, 
should)  you  do? 

7.  Write  the  singular  and  plutal  forms  of  the  follow- 

ing:  Genus,  larva,  ^pex,  a^s,  genius,  focus, 
thesis,  alumnus. 

•8.    Write  a  paragraph  of  ten  or  twelve  linei^ 
Atuwert, 
1.  The  function,  or  -use  of  a  word  in  a  sentenise, 
determines  the  part  of  speech  to  which  it  belongs. 
How  do  you  like  your  new  home?   "Be  strong  and  quit 
yourselves  like  men ." 


fappositive 


A     u  j>«         rsubsUntive-^  possessive 
2.    Modifiers   J  (objective 

8.  The  following  parts  of  speech  are  used  as 
connectives:  Conjunctions,  adverbs,  relative  pro- 
nouns. 

4.  That  he  is  a  teacher  is  evident.  He  said  "I  am 
ready  to  go." 

5.  This  is  a  compound  declarative  sentence  of 
which  **Worth  makes  the  m«n"  is  the  first  member 
and  "the  want  of  it"  the  second.  "Worth"  is  the  sim- 
pie  subject  of  the  first  member,  "makeo"  the  simple 
predicate,  modified  by  "man"  the  simple  object, 
"want"  is  the  simple  subject  of  the  second  member, 
and  is  modified  by  "the"  and  "of  It,"  "the  fellow," 
is  an  objeetive  modifier  of  "makes,"  understood. 

6.  As  it  doesn't  suit  you,  never  mind.  You  should 
not  whisper  in  class.  If  yon  had  a  strong  fire  and  your 
steam  was  inclined  to  rise,  what  should  you  do? 

7.  Genus,  genera;  larva,  larvae;  apex,  apexes,  or 
apices;  axis,  axes;  genius,  geniuses:  focus,  foci;  the- 
sis, theses;  alumnus,  alumni. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  germ  theory  in  educa- 

tional science? 

2.  What  good  reason  exists  for  studying  the  theory 

of  education? 

3.  Discriminate  between  instruction,  training  and 

inspiration,  as  factors  in  education. 

4.  What  are  the  permanent  objects  of  the  school  ? 


6.   In  general,  what  does  a  teacher  need  to  know  to  be 
successnil  in  his  work  ? 

6.  How  would  you  define  mind  as  distinguished  from 

material  things  ? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  oni-door  recesses? 

The  disadvantages  ? 

8.  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  true  ends  of  all 

school  discipline? 

Anetoere, 

1.  A  rational  method  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
child  unfolds.  For  instance,  one  theory  is  that  the 
soul  of  the  child  is  a  germroontaining  all  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  man;  another  theory  is  the  seal  is 
like  a  sponge,  absorbing  the  things  with  whieh  iteomes 
in  contact.  Hence,  germ  theory  and  mrchiteeturti 
theory. 

2.  The  teacher  should  know  the  laws  that  govern 
in  the  learning  p^ooess  so  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  his 
subject  to  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

8.  We  instruct  whe^  we  impart  informally,  we 
train  when  we  put  the  precept  into  practice,  and  we 
inspire  when  we  cause  the  pupil  to  form  more  lofty 
Ideals  for  the  government  of  his  ftiture  eonduot. 

4.  The  school  should  train  for  life  by  giving  the 
pupils  power  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  learn 
while  under  the  teacher's  guidance. 

5.  He  needs  to  know  the  subjects  which  he  tries 
to  teach,  and  furthermore  he  should  know  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  organism  which  he  attempts  to 
instruct . 

6.  Mind  is  a  combination  of  nervous  impressions, 
it  is  something  intangible  and  incapable  of  analysis 
like  that  of  material  substances.  - 

7.  It  builds  up  the  child  ^om  the  hygienic  stand- 
point, but  frequently  demoralises  htm  along  ether 
lines.  Two  or  three  vicious  oharaeters  on  the  play- 
ground can  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury. 
Often  the  play  is  too  violent  in  its  nature. 

8.  To  cultivate  oorreet  habits  of  life  and  fit  the  boy 
or  girl  for  self  government. 

METHOD  OF  RECITATION. 

1.  "Is  there  any  essential,  natural  process  upon  which 

a  uniform  method  of  treating  the  vaned  school 
subjects  can  be  based  ?"  Give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  author's  answer  to  this  question. 

2.  What  is  inductive  reasoning?   Deductive  reason- 

ing? 
8.   Whieh  is  the  better  process  in  teaching,  induction 
or  deduction?    Why? 

4.  How  are  individual  and  general  notions  distia- 

guished  from  each  other? 

5.  What  adyanUge  in  the  study  of  Geography  is  the 

careful  study  of  a  type  form  ? 

6.  What  is  there  in  the  history  of  our  own  eoantry 

that  especially  proves  the  truth  of  the  proverb  t 
"In  unity  is  strength?" 

7.  State  a  general  notion  of  adkatV.   What  difleulty 

arises  in  forming  a  general  notion  ? 

8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  wkmieti  and  lafioal 

general  notions? 

Antwere, 

1.  The  author  answers  this  qaestion  in  the  alrm- 
ative.  The  general  notion  is  the  basis  upon  which 
uniformity  of  method  rests,  and  the  mental  process  ii 
the  perception  of  general  truths  the  essentially  Ihada- 
mental  thing  in  correct  method. 

2.  Inductive  reasoning  is  the  process  of  deriviig 
general  truths  f^om  many  individual  examines.  De- 
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so-esl]«d  Lmlre  Poetf  and  give  a  work  of 
Whywt      "  "   " 


dootire  roMoninc  derirM  indiridoal  tmtht  from  cen- 
er»I. 

3.  Both  pirocesMi  are  vsod  by  good  Uaehen,  the 
iadnetire  nsnally  Ukinc  the  preoedenoe  and  both 
being  aied  in  a  eomplete  teaehinc  aot. 

4.  IndiTidnal  notions  have  attribute!  derived 
through  the  tensof .  General  notions  have  sneh  ohar- 
aeterijtios  only  as  are  essential  and  oommon. 

6.  A  type  Aimisbes  a  short  oat  by  which  to  reach  a 
general  tmth.  The  study  of  a  type  in  geography  en- 
ables the  pnpiLto  reach  generalisations  easily  and 
qniekly. 

6.  Undf  r  the  Articles  of  Confederation  oar  gov- 
ernment was  weak.  The  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tion strengthened  it  because  it  made  union  more  cer- 
tain. 

7.  A  general  notion  of  a  chair  its  use  as  a  seat. 
The  difieulty  of  distinguishing  between  individual 
and  general  characteristics  arises  in  the  attempt  to 
form  correct  general  notions.  ' 

8.  The  word  phifieal  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint 
forffye&ieoi.  A  pn/ckical  general  notion  is  one  that 
is  crude  and  imperfect.  A  logical  general  notion  is 
one  devoid  of  all  but  m^itiial  characteristics. 

LlTtiRATURB. 

1.  Clartifythe  following  writerP:  Rudyard  Kipling. 
John  Raskin,  Huxley,  Thomas  Hardy,  Alfred 
•tAuBtin, 

1  Kameihe^, 

each.    Why  were  they  so  oalledT 
S.  Mention  three  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century 

and  a  work  of  each. 

4.  DiseusstheBIisabethanage. 

5.  Heme  five  of  Tennyson's  poems. 

1  For  what  clafs  of  writing  are  the  following  noted: 
James  Lane  Allen, Tom  Moore,  John  Richard 
Green,  Anthony  Trollope,Mrs.  Browning?  Ap- 
plicant select  three. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  Rnbert  Burns's  poetry?  Why 
is  he  so  dearly  loved  by  the  Scottish  people? 

1  What  contributions  has  Franklin  made  to  Ameri- 
can literature? 

1.  (a)  Poet  and  novelist.  <b)  Essayist,  (c)  Sci- 
entist,  (d)  Novelist,   (e)  Poet. 

3.  Founded  by  William  Wordsworth  atOrasmere. 
in  the  lake  district  of  England.  The  other  members  in 
the  coterie  were  Coleridge  and  Southey.  (a)  Words- 
worth, "The  Bscursion."  (b)  Coleridge,  *'Ancient 
Mariner."    (c)  Southey,  ** Life  of  Nelson." 

S.  (a)  Hall  Caine,  '*The  Manxman",  (b)  Qilbert 
Parker,  "The  Peats  of  the  Mighty."  (c)  Blisabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  "A  Singular  Life." 

4.  This  age  is  approached  through  the  lives  of 
three  great  men:  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Bacons 
This  age  was  the  consummation  of  the  renaissance. 
Baijand  was  "a  nest  of  slhgiog  birds."  It  was  the 
"Augusten  Age"  of  England.  The  great  Queen  encour- 
sged  the  literary  development  of  her  country  with  a 
prodigal  hand. 

5.  (a)  *«Mand."  (b)  "The  Idyls  of  the  King." 
(e)  •^In  Memoriam."  (d)  "The  Two  Voices."  (e) 
'*The  Princeea." 

6.  (a^  A  nature  novelist,  (b)  Sociological  novel- 
ist, (c)  Historian,    (d)  Novelist,    (e)  Poet. 

7.  The  voice  of  Burns  speaks  forth  the  passionate 
love  of  the  Scotch  for  nature  in  all  her  moods.  His 
frsat  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  distressed  in  every 
eeadition  of  lifot  and  his  burning  patriotism  to  right 


the  wrongs  of  the  eommon  people,  all  endear  him  to 
his  countrymen. 

8.  His  repuUtion,  as  a  writeri  rests  mainly  on  his 
"Autobiography,"  although  his  published  works  fill- 
ten  large  vol  nmes.  His  works  chiefly  consist  of  letters 
on  current  political  and  scientific  subjects. 

THK  NEW  HARMON  T  MO  VEMJSNT. 

1.  Who  were  the  Rappites  ? 

2.  How  did  the  work  of  Pestalosxi  and  that  of  Rous- 

seau differ? 
S.    Wherein  do  educating  for  citis'^nship  and  educa- 
ting for  manhood  and  womanhood  differ? 

4.  Oive  Maclure's  Township  centralisation  plan.' 

5.  Where  wa«  his  argument  weak  ? 

6.  What  was  Robert  Owen's  greatest  educational  suc- 

cess? 

7.  Was  the  industrial  phase  of  the  New  Harmony 

Movement  correct  educationally  ?    Show. 

8.  Is  life  in  Indiana  better  or  worse  for  the  NewHar- 

mony  experiment?    Explain. 

Annoen, 

1.  The  Rappites  were  a  group  or  band  of  Pietiste. 
Pietitm  was  the  German  prototype  of  Puritanism.  It 
was  a  protest  against  the  decay  and' degeneracy  of  the 
estoblished  Protestant  Church  of  Germany.  The  Pi- 
etiste, lik«  the  Puritens,  were  divided  into  two  distinct 
groups  or  \Blasse>:  (1)  those  who,  while  deploring  and 
condemning  the  ohfoctionabla  features  ofahe  church 
to  which  they  belonged,  yet  remained  within  it  and 
sought  to  pi^rify  it  fh>m  within;  and  (8)  those  who, re- 
garded the  estoblished  church  and  religion  as?spiritu- 
ally  dead  and  hopeless  of  any  lasting  reform  from 
within  it,  separated  frons  the  chuteh,  and  in  small 
groups*  usually  under  the  leadership  of  pome  strong 
religious  personality,  both  denounced  the  old  creed 
and  constructed  a  new  one.  The  seeond  class  of  Pi- 
etiste were  called  separatiste.  The  Rappites  were 
separatiste.  They  received  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  George  Rapp  was  their  splritoal  and  temporal 
leader.  Under  hi<  guidance  they  came  to  America  and 
settled  first  at  Zelienople,  Pa  ,  then  at  New  Harmony, 
Ind.,  and  finally  at  Economy,  Pa. 

2.  Both  PesUlossi  and  Ronsseau  were  educational 
reformers.  Rousseau  reformed  through  his  writings* 
Pestelossi  through  both  writing  and  teaohlng.  Rous- 
seau attecked  the  existing  system  of  education,  advo- 
cated a  return  to  nature;  Pestalosti  built  up  a  new 
system  of  O'lucatien,  organised  it,  and  gave  it  a  creed. 
Rousseau  advocated  a  return  to  nature,  wherein  the 
child  was  to  be  developed  free  from  all  restrainte 
naturally;  Pestalossi  made  but  little  of  this  idea,  al- 
though he  believed  it.  He  criticised  the  narrow  cram- 
ming of  the  schools;  believed  that  there  was  a  natural 
way  for  the  unfolding  of  childish  powers,  and  discov- 
ered methods  of  instruction  that  would  assist  rather 
than  retord  this  unfolding.  Rousseau  was  a  r coffer  at 
religion;  Pestalozsi  was  deeply  religious.  Rousseau 
omitted  the  religious  faculty  of  the  child  from  all  of 
his  educational  writings  and  suggestions;  Pestalossi 
believed  that  the  basis  of  the  education  of  the  child 
lay  in  his  moral  and  religious  tendencies  and  training. 

8.  There  is  no  difference  between  educating  for 
cititenship  and  educating  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. They  are  identical  processes  with  identical 
aims.  Whatever  in  school  or  out  makes  for  intelli- 
gence, self  control,  tmthfalness,  honesty,  sobriety* 
morality  and  religion,  makes  for  a  higher  citisenshlp 
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and  a  better  manhood  and  womanhood.  Qood  eitiun- 
ship  and  manhood  are  sapplementary  processes.  You 
can  not  hare  either  without  the  other.  In  the  attempt 
to  state  the  midvion  of  the  schools,  such  phra6inff  as 
the  following  has  been  used:  "Preparation  for  H^e;" 
**  training  for  citisenship;"  **  deyelopment  of  charac- 
ter;" "preparation  for  complete  living."  All  these 
phrases  would  Justify  our  modern  system  and  method 
of  education. 

4.  In  Maolure's  plan  for  the  centralisation  of 
schools  in  Indiana  and  the  nation*  the  ciWl  township 
six  miles  square  was  to  be  the  unit  of  administration. 
In  the  center  of  each  township  a  school  system  was  to 
be  established.  This  would  bring  the  school  within  a 
distanoe  of  not  more  than  three  miles  from  erery  por- 
tion of  the  township.  The  school  system  at  the  center 
of  the  township  was  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  school  hojise  as  we  know  it,  workshops* 
houses,  eouri-yards  and  gardens.  In  the  houses  tiie 
school  children  were  t^  be  domiciled.  They  were  to 
be  elotked,  fed  and  sheltered  at  public  expense.  In 
the  workshops  and  gardens,  it  was  expected  that  the 
labor  of  the  children  would  render  them  partially-if 
not  entirely  self-supporting.  The  group  of  buildings 
constituting  the  township  schools  was  to  be  erected  at 
some  point  chosen  for  its  sanitary  advantages. 

5.  The  weakness  in  Maolure's  argument  for  a  cen- 
tralised township  school  system  was  his  hope  and  claim 
that  through  the  work  of  the  children  in  garden  and 
workshop  both  the  schools  and  the  children  would  be 
made  self-supporting.  Bxperienoe  demonstrates  the 
futility  of  this  scheme.  Ko  type  of  industrial  school,  me- 
ehanical  or  agricultural,  haa  proved  self-maintaining. 
Self  supporting  industrial  or  trade  schools  are  an  im- 
possibility because  their  workmen  are  children  gath- 
ered promiscuously,  often  lacking  taste  and  aptitude 
for  the  work,  unskilled,  immature  in  yearx;  strength 
and  experience. 

6.  Robert  Owen's  greatest  educational  success  was 
the  infant  school.  His  school  was  the  forerunner  of 
Froebel's  kindergarten. 

7.  From  our  standpoint,  the  introduction  >>f  man- 
ual training  work  into  the  training  bestowed  upon  the 
children  at  New  Harmony  was  correct,  cductUionaUy, 
The  schools  of  the  country  are  today  committed  to  the 
manual  and  manual  training  work.  Many  diflerent 
reasons  for  this  work  have  been  advanced.  Among 
them  the  following  are  probably  the  most  strongly 
urged:  (I)  That**we  learn  to  do  by  doing;"  (2)  that 
the  manual  work  illustrates,  enforces  and  applies  the 
other  work  of  the  school,  notably  drawing,  mathemat- 
ics and  the  sciences;  (3)  that  every  boy  ought  to  be 
taught  a  trade  in  the  school,  so  that  he  would  have  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  if  necessary;  (4)  that  manual 
training  work  prepares  for  an  independent,  sturdy  cit- 
izenship; (5)  that  it  develops  character.  The  only  one 
of  these  five  defenses  of  manual  training  urged  by  Ma- 
clure  was  No. 3  above.  While  many  parents  favor  and 
patronize  the  manual  training  work  for  the  same  rea- 
son given  by  Maclare.yet  it  is  a  reason  or  argument 
held  by  very  few  public  school  men  today.  Most  pub- 
lic school  men  believe  reasons  1,2, 3  and  5  above,  but 
not  No.  4. 

8.  Life  in  Indiana  is  better  for  the  New  Harmony 
experiment.  Neither  space  nor  the  time  allotment 
upon  examination  will  permit  the  discussion  upon  this 


point  that  the  facts  Justify.  The  New  Harmony  sz- 
periments  hastened  the  process  of  civilisation  in  the 
"Pocket."  They  esUblished  the  Madure  librariM  in 
144  Indiana  communities  in  pioneer  days.  They  made 
southwest  Indiana  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
strongest  scientific  center  in  America.  They  kindled 
an  enthusiasm  for  f^ee  public  schools  in  this  State. 
They  gave  to  Indiana  the  lives  and  distinguished  edu- 
cational, scientific  and  legislative  servicesof  the  sons 
of  Robert  Owen. 

MUSIC, 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  rote  song?   What  is  the  par- 

pose  of  a  rote  song? 

2.  In  selecting  a  rote  song  for  children  of  the  llret 

grade,  what  element  of  the  song  would  yon  eon- 

sider  first?   Why? 
8.    What  element  would  you  eonsider  second  in  im> 

porta  nee?    Why? 
What  sign  will  make  the  pitch  of  F  sharp  half  tone 

higher? 
What  key  is  the  relative  minor  of  C?   Of  B  flat? 
How  many  whole  steps  in  the  major  seale?    How 

many  intervals  in  the  muJor  seale? 
Write  with  whole  notes  l-d-d-«  in  the  key  of  A 

flat? 
Tkrw  is  to  be  on  the  third  line  of  staff.   Write  with 

whole  notes  and  in  proper  key  l-a-ih6-^7-8. 
NAme  four  patriotic  songs  that  pupils  should  know. 
What  episode  does  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 

com  memorate  ?   Who  was  its  author  ? 


4. 


10. 


An9»er9, 

1.  A  rote  song  is  one  learned  by  imitation.  The 
purpose  is  to  arouse  interest  and  give  experience  in 
song  singing. 

2.  The  m^sic.  This  is  a  music  lesson,  and  a  child 
brought  up  on  cheap  music  never  carisx  fbf  any  other. 
It  must  be  within  the  compass  of  his  voice. 

8.  The  words*  meaning.  The  words  should  be 
within  the  experience  of  the  child,  or  the  song  has  no 
value. 

4.  The  double  sharp  will  make  a  pitch  of  Fl,  a 
half  tone  higher. 

5.  A  minor  is  the  relative  of  C  and  G  minor  of  Bb. 

6.  There  are  five  whole  steps  in  the  m^or  scale, 
and  two  half  steps,  making  the  seven  intervals. 


*^ 


ifct 


^ 


i 


O     O 


This  signature  may  be  ufed 
with  the  same  arrangement  of 
notes. 


^^ 


9.  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "America,"  "Colum- 
bia, the  Oem  of  the  Ocean,"  a^d  "Hail,  Columbia." 

10.  "The  Ster  Spangled  Banner"  commemorates 
the  attack  upon  Fort  MoHenry  in  1814.  When  the 
poem  was  first  written  it  was  called  "The  Defense  of 
Fort  McHenry."    Francis  Scott  Key  was  the  author. 
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th%t** For  the  potUion  of  male  stenographers  and  typewriters  the  number  of  eligibles  has  not  been  sufieient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  service.'^  The  INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  is  especially  successful  in  preparing 
its  students  to  pass  the  government  tests.  This  institution  has  schools  at  Logansport,  Eokomo, 
Lafayette,  Anderson,  Marion  and  Muncie,  and  is  in  position  to  do  more  for  you  than  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  Central  SUtes.  THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY.  You  should  get  full  information 
at  once.    Write  the  school  nearest  you,  or  the  one  you  wish  to  attend. 
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COMPOSITION  WRITINQ. 

Carrie  Tweed  Browdbr,  Departmental  Teacher  in  English  and  Art, 

indianapol.18  schools. 


Composition  writing  in  elementary 
schools  consists  in  setting  forth  a  theme 
by  means  of  sneh  words  as  reveal  it  in 
ii^  richness  and  variety. 

The  nature  of  the  child  determines  the 
kinds  of  writing.  He  is  attracted  to  ob- 
jects in  the  natural  world,  to  works  of 
art,  and  to  social  activities  because  he 
belongs  to  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of 
man.  When  he  has  discovered  something 
about  these  objects,  he  immediately 
wishes  to  tell  it  to  some  one. 

In  the  study  of  nature  and  of  human 
life  lie  the  possibilities  of  a  vast  amount 
of  composition  work.  The  following  may 
suggest  a  variety  of  themes:  Those  en- 
gaged in  home-gardening  need  to  study 
the  ecJonomic  side  of  some  phases  of  insect 
life  and  birds;  so  do  those  who  eat  our 
native  fruits.  Because  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  the  child  examines 
works  of  art  or  copies  from  them,  and  in 
imagination  lives  with  the  attist  as  he 
hears  of  their  home  life,  the  way  they 
worked,  and  what  they  loved.  In  social 
activities  the  child  has  access  to  the  livcb 
of  the  people  around  him  in  their  home 
hfe,  in  business  life,  and  in  the  other 
forms  of  society.  He  may  also  get  from 
histories  accounts  of  those  living  in  for- 
mer times.  In  literature  he  sees  the  ideal 
life  in  the  institutions  of  society. 

The  best  way  to  start  written  forms  of 
composition  is  to  write  and  to  keep  writ- 
ing from  day  to  day.  All  the  class  each 
period  have  been  thinking  and  talking 
about  the  same  thing,  and  now  have 
something  to  write  about  it.  Sympa- 
thetic attention  to  their  crude  efforts 
brings  renewed  zeal  for  the  next  attempt. 
Communication  of  thoughts  in  words  is 


naturd  and  like  many  natural  things 
grows.  Still  it  must  be  directed  to  de- 
velop sturdily  and  effectively. 

When  a  pupil  is  full  of  his  theme,  he 
must  write  according  to  his  own  individ- 
uality and  without  hindrance  about  posi- 
tion and  other  matters  of  form.  Let 
those  corrections  come  at  the  period  for 
criticisms,  or  privately,  or  when  nothing 
but  form  in  writing  is  the  purpose  of  the 
lesson. 

To  get  satisfactory  results  the  composi- 
tions need  to  be  limited  to  narration  and 
description.  If  the  college  will  .not  per- 
mit its  freshmen  to  attempt  argumenta- 
tion at  all  and  exposition  but  rarely,  it  is 
well  for  the  elementary  school  to  do  the 
simple  work  and  that  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  work  remains  to  be  written  about — 
the  choice  of  words.  The  pupils  write 
for  an  audience  whom  they  wish  to  in- 
terest. Will  they  succeed  if  they  use  five 
words  where  one  might  take  their  place? 
The  character  of  the  words  together  with 
their  arrangement  in  the  sentence  ought 
to  bring  the  object'  most  quickly  to  the 
minds  of  the  audience.  Such  are  in  the 
main  the  so-called  specific  words  that  ap- 
peal to  the  senses.  We  find  them  in  the 
verbs,  the  adjectives,  the  adverbs,  and 
the  nouns.  This  extract  from  "Rebecca 
of  Sunny-Brook  Farm,"  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  helped  a  class  to  understand  the 
selection  of  material  for  a  description 
dnd  the  use  of  specific'  words:  In  little 
Rebecca's  conversation  with  Mr.  Cobb, 
the  stage-driver,  as  they  speed  along  to 
her  aunt's  home,  she  continues: 

"No,  it's  just  Randall's  Farm.  At 
least    that's    what    mother    calls    it.      I 
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call  it  Sunnybrook  Farm."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
'TVTien  I  say  Randairs  Farm,  do  you  see 
how  it  looks?" 

"No,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  responded  Mr. 
Cobb,  uneasily. 

"Now  when  I  say  Sunnybrook  Farm, 
what  does  it  make  you  think  of?" 

"I  s'pose  there's  a  brook  somewhere's 
near  it,"  he  said  timorously. 

Rebecca  looked  disappointed,  but  not 
quite  disheartened.  "That's  pretty  good," 
she  said  encouragingly.  'TTou're  warm, 
but  not  hot;  there's  a  brook,  but  not  a 
common  brook.  It  has  young  trees  and 
baby  bushes  on  each  side  of  it,  and  it's  a 
shallow,  chattering  little  brook  with  a 
white  sandy  bottom  and  lots  of  little 
shiny  pebbles.  Whenever  there's  a  bit  of 
sunshine  the  brook  catches  it,  and  it's  al- 
ways full  of  sparkles  the  livelong  day." 

Rebecca  names  the  farm  for  its  chief 
characteristic  to  her.  Notice  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  brook  she  chooses  from 
the  many  it  possesses:  "Young  trees  and 
baby  bushes,"  "shallow,  chattering," 
"white  sandy  bottom,"  "lots  of  little 
shiny  pebbles,"  "catches  the  sunshine," 
"full  of  sparkles."  Fewer  than  sixty 
words,  but  what  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
brook  with  those  attributes  giving  sounds 
and  colors!  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the 
brook!  Then  Rebecca  has  interested  you, 
her  audience. 

Below  are  six  compositions,  imperfect, 
but  revealing  marked  progress  of  the 
class,  and  showing  to  a  degree  Rebecca's 
attributes.  All  are  the  first  writing.  We 
may  judge  the  merits  of  each  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  sets  forth  the  real  object. 
Then  we  want  to  see  what  leads  us  to  see 
it.  Is  it  the  careful  selection  of  attri- 
butes? Do  words  show  sound,  color,  mo- 
tion? To  what  extent  do  they  enrich  the 
picture?  Toward  the  last  of  the  year  the 
pupils  paid  attention  to  variety  in  ar- 
rangement, form,  and  meaning  of  the 
sentences  as  a  further  aid  in  interesting 
the  listeners  or  readers.  Never  were  the 
pupils  criticized  severely  by  their  teacher 
because  of  mistakes  in  form.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  class  would  naturally  grow 
out  of  such  errors  when  their  attention 
was  called  now  and  then  to  each.  One 
pupil  often  forgot  during  the  first  term  of 


the  year  to  indent  her  paragraphs.  It 
was  a  source  of  amusement  to  her  the 
second  term,  when  she  took  more  pride 
in  letting  the  readei?  know  at  a  glance 
where  the  author  thought  a  new  para- 
graph should  begin.  This  was  the  assign- 
ment for  the  first  composition  below: 

Write  a  life  story  of  the  oak  for  a  little 
fifth-grade  friend  who  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  nature  work,  but  do  not  let  the 
friend  know  until  the  close  that  the 
story  is  about  a  tree.  Use,  therefore,  the 
scientific  names. 

Time:    A  century  age. 

Place:  Oak  Hill  (a  hill  near  the  school 
building  where  the  class  had  studied  the 
oak  trees). 

People:  Quercus  Macrocarpa;  cousin 
Rubra  and  others. 

The  class  listened  to  Jane  Andrew's 
story  of  the  oak,  with  permission  to  use 
what  they  chose  from  the  single  reading. 

QUERCUS  MACRCXJARPA'S  VISIT  TO  A  PAIRY. 

One  afternoon  I  went  to  Oak  Hill  to 
study  the  oak.  As  I  was  standing  under 
one  sturdy  old  centinarian  I  heard  a  rust- 
ling among  the  leaves.  This  rustling  I 
finally  understood  was  words,  and  the 
words  made  up  a  story  which  he  was  tell 
to  the  birds  and  fiowers,  about  a  little 
baby  which,  over  a  century  ago,  lay  rock- 
ing in  its  little  brown  cradle,  on  this 
very  same  spot.  This  queer  little  baby 
had  a  cousin  named  Rubra.  (I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  the  baby's  name  was  Quer- 
cus Macrocarpa.) 

One  day  he  heard  his.  cousin  and  a  friend 
talking  about  somebody's  visit  to  the 
underground  world.  Now  little  Macro- 
carpa heard  of  visits  to  Europe  and  other 
countries  abroad,  but  never  had  he  heard 
of  the  underground  world.  So  he  was  all 
curiosity  to  know  about  this  strange 
world.  So  he  summoned  up  courage  and 
rolling  to  where  his  cousin  was  he  said, 
"Cousin  Rubra,  where  is  this  strange 
country  vou  are  talking  about  and  why  do 
people  go  there?"  f'Oh,"  said  Rubra,  "It 
is  underneath  us  and  I  suppose  people  go 
there  for  pleasure."  'TTes,"  whispered 
the  birds,  "but  they  never  come  back." 
This  was  all  new  and  exciting  to  little 
]\Iacrocarpa     and     not^vithstanding    the 
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alarming  words  of  the  birds,  he,  like  the 
adventurous  little  thing  he  was,  resolved 
to  take  his  strange  journey.  And  as  there 
was  no  one  to  go  with  him  he  would  have 
to  face  the  dangers  alone.  A  warm  soft 
rain  fell  that  night  and  looking  around 
him  Macroearpa  discerned  a  tiny  open- 
ing, much  like  a  gateway  in  the  earth,  and 
he  thought  this  was  surely  the  way  to  the 
world  he  was  so  anxious  to  visit. 

He  slipped  through  the  gateway  and  it 
closed  behind  him.  Now  he  was  all  alone. 
Oh!  it  was  so  dark  and  lonely  that  he  be- 
gan to  feel  a  little  afraid  but  he  kept 
hravely  onward.  Presently  when  he  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness  he  was 
surprised  to  see  two  fairy  like  figures 
coming  toward  him.  One  was  dark  and 
the  other  light.  They  came  quickly  to 
his  side  and  asking  him  if  he  would  like  a 
guide  while  he  staid.  Macroearpa  said 
he  would  like  very  much  to  have  one. 
"Then/^  said  the  dark  one,  "give  me  your 
foot  and  I  will  guide  it."  And,  '^chimed  in 
the  light  one,  "Give  me  your  hand  and  I 
will  guide  it."  "But,"  said  Macroearpa 
"I  have  neither  hand  nor  foot."  "0,  yes"  ' 
you  have,"  laughed  the  fairy.  Touching 
him  with  a  wand.  And  behold  his  brown 
cradle  fell  away  and  a  tiny  baby  hand  and 
foot  were  in  its  place.  "Now,"  said  the 
light  fairy,  taking  the  hand,  "we  will  go 
on  our  journey."  So  they  went  up  and  up 
till  little  Macroearpa  again  saw  he  was 
above  the  ground  among  his  former  com- 
panions. But  none  of  them  knew  him. 
Of  course  not,  for  he  was  a  small  tree  now 
and  he  grew  and  grew  till  he  became  a 
sturdv,  towering  oak. 
Grade  7  A.  October,  1904. 

These  words  are   suggestive:   "sturdy 
old  •  centenarian,"     "rustling,"     ^Hbrown 
cradle,"  "all  curiosity,"  "warm,  soft  rain," 
'slipped  through,"  "chimed  in." 

HOW    TO  SPEND  A   PLEASANT    DAY   IN   THE 
COUNTRY. 

The  best  way  to  spend  a  day  in  the 
country  is  to  go  some  hot  day,  when  city 
air  is  stifling,  to  some  friend's  who  lives 
along  a  river  or  stream.  In  the  morning 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  over  the 
farm,  look  at  the  cows,  feed  the  chickens 


and  turkeys  ride  the  horses  and  maybe 
take  a  swing  in  the  rope  swing  in  the  or- 
chard. 

Before  you  know  it  the  great  dinner 
bell  will  ring,  an  Oh!  such  a  dinner. 
Fried  chicken,  great  ears  of  corn,  pies  in 
abundance  and  potatoes  from  the  garden. 

After  dinner  put  on  a  bathing  suit  and 
go  to  the  river  paddle  and  wade  in  water 
up  to  your  neck. 

After  supper  drive  home  in  the  great 
spring  wagon,  a  tired  but  happy  girl. 
Grade  8  A.  November,  1904. 

Choice  expressions' are:  "city  air  is  stif- 
ling," "see  over  the  farm."  So  also  are 
the  typical  country  objects  to  a  city  child: 
"great  dinner  bell,"  "cows,"  "chickens," 
"turkeys,"  "horses,"  "swing,"  "orchard," 
"fried  chicken,"  "pies  in  abundance," 
"potatoes  from  the  garden." 

When  a  painting  by  Corot  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  city,  some  of  the  pupils  studied 
it.  Previous  to  this  and  following  it  they 
saw  pictures  of  Corot  and  his  paintings 
and  listened  to  bits  of  description  about 
them. 

OOROT. 

Among  the  noted  artists  of  the  world, 
a  group  of  French  artists  stand  out  prom- 
inently. They  would  often  go  to  Foun- 
tainebleau  Forest  where  they  could  paint 
nature  in  a  more  happier  way.  The  most 
ideal  of  these  is  Corot. 

He  was  always  happy  and  he  put  it 
into  his  paintings.  He  had  conscience, 
confidence,  perseverance  and  knew  the 
values  in  painting.  In  his  paintings  he 
would  show  soft,  tremulous  trees,  misty 
twilight,  moving  water  and  wind-blown 
grass. 

The  names  of  some  of  his  paintings  are: 
"An  Idyl,"  "Landscape  with  Cattle," 
"Landscape  with  figures"  and  "A  Harvest 
Scene." 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  he  sits  under 
the  quivering  aspen  with  brush  in  hand 
and  dreaming  of  beautiful  nature. 
Grade  8  A.  March,  1905. 

We  observe  in  the  above  writing:  "hap- 
py," "soft  tremulous  trees,"  "misty," 
"moving,"  "wind-blown,"  "quivering  as- 
pen." 
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CJOROT'S  PICTURE,  "THE  DANCE  OF  THE 
NYMPHS." 

Corot  has  painted  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures, but  none  that  I  like  as  well  as, 
"The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs."  One 
glance  at  the  picture,  and  you  are  carried 
away  to  green,  leafy  forests,  and  murmur- 
ing brooks.  The  trees  in  the  picture  are 
feathery  and  light.  The  picture  suggests 
morning,  for  the  pearls  of  dew  still 
sparkle  on  the  grass.  The  blue  dome  of 
sky  bends  protectingly  over  the  bright 
little  nymphs,  who  dance  gayly  around 
the  trees.  Their  garments  are  of  gauze, 
colored  like  the  rainbow.  The  motning 
sun  glances  among  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  awakens  the  birds,  who  instant- 
ly begin  to  sing. 

Activity  reigns,  and  Nature  is  wide 
awake.  How  l)reezy  the  air,  and  how 
fresh!  Here,  in  a  sequestered  nook,  un- 
der the  brown  leaves,  hides  a  modest  vio- 
let, and  there  a  sturdy  dandelion  struggles 
to  reach  the  sunlight.  The  picture  in- 
spires everyone  who  gazes  at  it  with  a 
strong  desire  to  be  there. 
Grade  8  A.  May,  1905. 

Apt  words:  "green  leafy  forests," 
"murmuring  brooks,"  "trees,  feathery  and 
light,"  "suggests"  "pearls  of  dew  still 
sparkle,"  ^Hblue  dome  of  sky  bends  pro- 
tectingly," "morning  sun  glances,"  "activ- 
ity reigns,"  "How  breezy  the  air!"' 
"struggles,"  "inspires."  Notice  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sentences  and  the 
kinds. 

AN  INCIDENT  ON  WATER. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon.  We  had  been 
standing  around  in  the  streets  all  morn- 
ing and  were  now  leaning  against  an  iron 
railing  when  Tom  Shea  exclaimed,  "Lets 
go  to  Walloon  lake;  the  train  is  about  to 
leave  now!" 

We  started,  boarded  our  train,  and 
went  gliding  away,  through  forest  of 
dense  pine,  through  clearings  where  noth- 
ing but  the  charred  stumps  remained,  and 
through  little  country  villages  and  towns. 
We  soon  turned  down  the  Walloon  divi- 
sion, which  sloped,  through  many  forests, 
down  to  the  Lake's  edge. 

I  will  never  forget  the  scene!  The 
long   expanse    of  blue,   which   extended 


twelve  miles,  blending  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  pines  and  the  lighter  blue  of 
the  clear  sky  in  the  distance.  Here  and 
there  a  ripple  gleamed  like  silver  in  the 
sun,  and  the  low,  regular  wash  of  the  tide 
could  be  audibly  heard  on  the  sandy 
beach.  On  the  right  was  the  hotel  and 
summer  residences,  with  a  green  curtain 
of  pines  back  of  all,  on  the  left  was  the 
bathing  beach  and  the  swings,  the  for- 
ests, and  a  little  brook  with  a  fish  ladder. 
In  front  was  the  little  wharf  with  the 
steamer  Tourist  at  anchor.  There  were 
also  several  boat-houses. 

Turning  to  the  left  we  walked  up  to 
the  brook  and  examined  the  fish  ladder. 
Then,  after  picking  up  several  rocks  to 
have  polished,  we  seated  ourselves  in  a 
swing.  How  cool  it  was;  how  refreshing 
and  invigorating. 

"Ah!  sure. and  this  is  a  foine  place!  said 
Tom,  who  was  a  two  hundred  pound 
Irishman. 

I  was  about  to  reply  when  suddenly  a 
scream  pierced  the  air.  Springing  to  our 
feet  we  rushed  down  to  the  beach.  A  five 
year  old  child  had  fallen  oflf  the  steamer. 

Tom  who  was  an  expert  swimmer  im- 
mediately dove,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had 
the  child  safe.  The  steamer  by  this  time 
had  turned  around,  and  as  it  passed  the 
men  lifted  the  two  in  the  water  aboard. 

The  child's  father  immediately  came' 
for\\'ard,  thanked  Tom,  and  begged  him 
to  accept  a  reward. 

"Sure  and  I  have  reward  enough,"  re- 
plied Tom,  'TE  was  just  wishing  to  get 
into  the  water  and  I  wouldn't  wear  one 
of  them  striped  bathing  suits.  Now  that 
I've  began  my  swim,  I  guess  I  will  finish 
it."  He  then  sprang  overboard  and  swam 
to  shore.  We  caught  the  next  train  for 
home. 
Grade  8  A.  May,  1905. 

You  feel  the  quickness  of  the  expres- 
sions like  a  train  hurrying  you  away. 
There  are  the  brief  glances  of  the  land- 
scape because  it  is  seen  from  the  car  win- 
dow as  you  hasten  along.  The  incident 
is  full  of  specific  words  showing  motion, 
color. 

During  the  last  term  the  class  heard 
the  supposed  story  of  how  Beethoven 
came  to  write  "The  Moonlight  Sonata." 
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Then  a  musician  played  the  Sonata  a 
number  of  times  for  the  class^  explaining 
the  three  movements.  Afterwards  the 
pupils  reproduced  the  story  read  to  them 
again.  The  following  incident  took 
place  a  few  days  before  the  test  in  compo- 
sition: 

AN  INCIDENT. 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  sent  on  an 
errand.  I  was  glad,  for  the  place  where  I 
was  to  go  is  a  favorite  of  mine. 

The  house  is  surrounded  by  such  a 
large  yard  that  it  looks  secluded  and  al- 
most lonely.  Two  terraces  make  up  the 
front  yard,  which  is  covered  with  many 
grand  old  trees.  It  was  nearing  twilight, 
and  as  I  slowly  made  my  way  up  the  long 
front  walk,  I  heard  the  low  twitter  of 
some  sleepy  little  bird.  The  place  re- 
minded one  of  one  of  the  old  fashioned 
Southern  mansions. 

The  whole  scene  impressed  me  so  much 
that,  at  the  door  I  stopped  to  look  around 
me.  All  was  wrapt  in  silence,  except  for 
the  soft,  fitful  sighing  of  the  breeze  that 
played  through  the  branches.    It  was,  in- 


deed, beautiful,  but  it  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing I  could  not  .tell  what,  was  lacking. 

Suddenly,  but  not  harshly,  sweet 
strains  of  music  came  floating  through 
the  air.  It  began  with  slow,  lingering 
touch,  as  if  the  hands  of  the  player  were 
just  straying  over  the  keys,  and  I  recog- 
nized Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata. 
How  subtly  the  soft  notes  blended  with 
the  scene!  Was  this  what  was  lacking? 
Yes,  and  it  taught  me  how  close  a  part  of 
nature  is  music. 
Grade  8  A.  May,  1905. 

The  object  of  this  brief  article  is  to 
show  that  composition  writing  belongs 
to  the  elementary  school  curriculum  as 
muc^h  as  does  reading  or  arithmetic.  If 
appropriate  themes  are  chosen  and  the 
pupils  investigate  thoroughly,  they  are 
sure  to  be  interested.  Words  expressing 
their  ideas  will  not  flow  from  the  pens  so 
readily  at  first,  but  practice  brings  skill. 
With  commendation  from  the  thoughtful 
teacher  for  good  work  done,  no  matter 
how  little,  pupils  press  forward  more 
earnestly,  and  improvement  is  the  reward 
to  children  and  teacher. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

W.  C.  Palmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Winona  Agricultural 
Institute,  Winona  Lake,  Ind. 


Agriculture  must  be  taught  in  the  dis- 
trict school.  There  and  there  only  will 
those  who  need  it  most  get  it. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  doing  a 
grand  work,  yet  they  are  reaching  but  a 
very  small  per  cent,  of  those  who  own  or 
who  manage  farms.  There  are  almost  six 
million  farms  in  the  United  States,  while 
only  2,471  students  are  attending  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  3,936  students  are 
taking  short  courses.  This  is  a  total  of 
6,407,  or  about  one  out  of  each  1,000  who 
have  to  manage  farms,  leaving  999  out  of 
every  1,000  without  any  preparation  for 
this  work. 

This  is  a  grave  problem.  The  products 
of  the  farm  and  garden  are  the  corner 
stone  of  American  prosperity,  and  the 
farm  is  also  supplying  the  boys  and  girls 
that  have  the  vitality  and  energy  to  lead 
in  all    lines   of   the    Nation's   activity. 


Would  any  of  us  think  of  entrusting  our 
health  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  knew 
nothing  about  physiology,  hygiene  and 
medicine?  Yet  Uncle  Sam  has  entrusted 
his  soil  (the  most  vital  and  precious  thing 
any  nation  has)  to  men  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  Witness  the  result:  The  av- 
erage yield  of  wheat  is  but  thirteen 
bushels  an  acre  in  the  United  States, 
against  thirty-two  bushels  in  England, 
and  other  things  are  in  proportion.  If  we 
even  farmed  as  well  as  they  do  in  England 
it  would  increase  our  wheat  Crop  by  836,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  over  ten  bushels  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Union. 
Now  it  is  lost  through  ignorance.  And 
that  is  only  one  of  the  losses.  They  are 
equally  as  great  in  dairying,  in  stock  rais- 
ing, in  cotton  growing,  and  in  a  dozen 
other  lines  of  farming. 

The  great  question,  and  it  is  a  vital 
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question,  is,  What  can  be  done  for  the  999 
out  of  each  1,000  who  know  nothing 
about  farming?  There  is  but  one  place  to 
reach  them,  and  that  is  the  district  school. 
A  complete  course  in  agriculture  could 
not  be  given,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
even  to  get  the  boy  or  girl  to  thinking 
about  farming  and  observing;  to  learning 
some  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth; 
some  facts  concerning  soils;  the  points  of 
the  dairy  cow,  of  the  beef  type,  of  horses, 
sheep,  swine  and  poultry;  the  principles 
of  feeds  and  manures,  the  prevention  of 
plant  diseases;  the  natures  of  insects  and 
how  to  exterminate  them.  These  things 
could  be  taught  in  an  elementary  way. 
It  would  open  the  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
farming  is  something  more  than  drudgery, 
that  it  demands  the  best  thinking  and 
skill  that  a  man  can  obtain.  In  many 
cases  it  would  induce  the  boys  to  attend 
the  agricultural  colleges.  But  most  of 
them  can  not  do  this,  and  the  colleges 
could  not  accommodate  them  all  if  they 
could. 

The  opportunities  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  the  district  school  are  excellent. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  living  in  a  groat 
agricultural  laboratory  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  some  one  to  call  their  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  about  them  in  this 
laboratory.  Such  persons  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  needed,  and 
needed  very  much.  It  would  be  most  in- 
teresting and  of  high  value  both  from  the 


educational  standpoint  and  from  an  agri- 
cultural standpoint.  The  good  result* 
would  only  be  limited  by  the  ability  of 
teachers  and  the  capacity  of  the  student. 
This  problem  is  now  receiving  a  good  deal 
of  attention  and  the  immediate  solution 
will  be  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
district  school.  The'  future  may  improve 
on  it. 

One  thing  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
giving  this  kind  of  instruction  in  the  dis- 
trict school  is  to  find  teachers  who  are 
properly  trained.  The  average  school 
teacher  knows  little  or  nothing  of  farm- 
ing. Through  the  winter  the  stress  of 
breadwinning  prevents  him  going  to  an 
agricultural  college.  It  is  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  that  a  summer  school  in 
agriculture  is  to  be  conducted  at  Winona 
I^ke  during  the  coming  season,  opening 
on  July  9  and  continuing  for  about  six 
weeks.  A  school  garden-  will  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  students  and  in  the  study 
of  plant  life  and  soils  the  laboratory  of 
Winona  Agricultural  Institute  will  be 
used.  The  experiments  in  this  summer 
school  will  be  so  simple  that  any  teacher 
may  carry  them  out  in  a  district  school. 
The  summer  school  will  have  two  courses, 
one  for  the  study  of  soils  and  plants  and 
the  other  will  deal  largely  with  the  dairy 
cow.  In  both  courses  especial  attention 
will  bo  given  to  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
who  desires  to  teach  agriculture  in  the 
district  school. 
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\  CONTRIBUTIONS  PROM  THE  PEDAQOQICAL  SEMINARY 
i  OF  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 


Professor  John  A.  Berosti^Om,  Director. 


ABBOTSHOLME;  A  RECENT  ENGLISH  EXPERIMENT  IN  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

James  O.  Engleman,  Principal  Borden  Institute. 


In  October,  1889,  a  new  school  was 
opened  at  Abbotsholme,  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land. While  it  maintains  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  typical  English 
school,  it  has  broken  so  many  traditional 
lines,  and  made  so  many  innovations,  that 
the  educational  world  has  watched  it  with 
interest  for  a.  decade  and  a  half.  Its 
founder.  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie,  has  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  mass  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry which  have  come  to  him,  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  England,  but  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  from  the  United  States, 
and  from  South  America  as  well.  It  is 
in  the  light  of  this  widespread  interest 
in  the  school  that  an  attempt  is  here 
made  to  tell  briefly  what  it  is  doing,  and 
to  state  the  principles  and  aims  which 
underlie  its  curriculum  and  daily  pro- 
gram. Information  regarding  it  has  been 
obtained  chiefly  from  Dr.  Cecil  Eeddie's 
book,  "Abbotsholme,''  published  in  1900, 
by  George  Allen,  London,  pp.  640. 

It  might  be  said  at  the  outset  that  the 
school  is  for  boys  only,  for  boys  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  eighteen,  and  for 
boys,  too,  of  a  definite  stratum  in  society. 
The  founder  recognizes  that  there  are 
three  classes  in  the  English  population — 
"the  millions,  the  thousands  and  the  hun- 
dreds." The  school  needed  by  the  first 
class,  he  thinks,  is  not  the  one  most  need- 
ed by  the  second  class,  and  vice  versa. 
Abbotsholme  is  intended  for  the  third 
and  highest  class — the  class  from  which 
come  the  teachers,  the  organizers,  the 
rulers  of  the  nation. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  the  har- 
monious development  of  the  whole  boy. 
It  is  the  development  of  his  mental  possi- 
bilities, the  exercise  and  growth  of  his 


physical  organism,  the  improvement  of 
his  moral  nature  and  religious  conecious- 
ness,  and  appropriate  training  and  stimu- 
lation of  his  artistic  and  imaginative 
sense.  All  sides  of  a  boy's  nature  are 
worthy  of  development,  and  capable  of  it 
when  correct  means  are  used.  Abbots- 
holme,  therefore,  suffers  the  training 
along  no  one  of  these  lines  to  be  either 
incidental  or  accidental.  It  rather  pro- 
vides that  during  each  day  of  school  life 
a  certain  part  of  the  routine  shall  minis- 
ter to  muscles,  nerves,  and  lungs;  another 
period  shall  aim  primarily  at  an  appeal 
to  the  boys'  aesthetic  nature;  a  third 
shall  furnish  stimulation  for  appropriate 
response  of  the  intelligence  and  cognitive 
phase  of  their  minds;  while  a  fourth  of- 
fers opportunity  for  moral  and  religious 
thinking,  and  for  development  of  a  nor- 
mally ethical  and  religious  sense.  Of 
course,  the  school  does  not  suppose  that 
a  lesson  in  literature  might  not  contrib- 
ute to  a  boy's  appreciation  of  that  which 
is  beautiful  in  conduct  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful in  art;  nor  does  it  think  that  an  ex- 
cursion taken,  we  shall  say,  in  the  inter- 
est of  natural  science  might  not  result  in 
improvement  of  a  boy's  physique,  his  in- 
tellectual reach,  his  taste  for  beauty,  and 
his  conduct.  It  does  believe,  however, 
that  an  harmonious  development  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  a  program  which  is 
four-fold  in  its  nature  than  from  one 
which  offers  a  more  limited  variety  o^ 
stimuli.  Abbotsholme,  therefore,  trains 
along  these  lines:  (1)  Physical  and  man- 
ual; (2)  artistic  and  imaginative;  (3)  lit- 
erary and  intellectual;  (4)  moral  and  re- 
ligious. These  divisions  we  may  consider 
in  the  above  order  and  in  some  detail. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Not  all  the  physical  training  is  derived 
from  mere  games,  but  a  certain  reason- 
able portion  of  it  comee  from  useful  man- 
ual labor. 

There  are  several  things  that  seem 
worth  saying  about  both  the  games  and 
the  labor  in  this  school.  One  is  this: 
The  games  are  not  for  the  few,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  many,  as  happens  in  so 
many  schools.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
tennis  court,  the  diamond,  the  gridiron 
and  the  track  monopolized  by  the  stu- 
dents who  already  had  extraordinary  skill 
in  these  directions?  On  the  other  hand, 
is  it  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  boy  who 
needs  some  redder  blood,  ruddier  cheeks, 
and  harder  muscle  fiber  to  spend  his  days 
with  his  books,  having  little  encourage- 
ment or  opportunity,  perhaps,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  games  his  constitution  is  call- 
ing for?  But  at  Abbotsholme  every  boy 
is  obliged,  unless  prevented  by  ill  health, 
to  join  in  out-door  pursuits  and  games 
from  two  to  six  o'clock  each  afternoon. 
Football,  cricket,  running,  wrestling, 
swimming — ^these  are  some  of  the  exhil- 
arating subjects,  not  elective,  but  re- 
quired of  every  boy;  while  boating,  fish- 
ing, bicycling,  boxing,  fencing  and  pho- 
tographing are  encouraged. 

The  attention  given  to  useful  manual 
labor  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  The 
aim  is  to  give  a  more  perfect  physical  de- 
velopment than  is  possible  through  games 
alone;  to  develop  a  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  industrial  pursuits;  to  create 
a  more  wholesome  attitude  towards  man- 
ual labor,  and  a  keener  sympathy  and  re- 
spect for  laboring  classes.  To  these  ends 
carpentry,  shop  work,  the  care  of  animals 
and  the,  rudiments  of  farming  and  gar- 
dening are  taught,  not  to  some  only,  but 
to  all  the  boys. 

During  the  first  year  of  life  on  the 
school  estate,  the  boys  had  the  following 
practical  work  to  do:  Dingles  to  clear, 
weeds  to  cut,  fences  to  repair,  gates  to 
tar,  houses  to  paint,  hay  to  make,  gardens 
to  trench  and  manure,  pig-sties  and  duck 
ponds  to  make.  Of  the  four  hours  spent 
each  afternoon  in  physical  and  manual 
pursuits  and  games,  the  greater  part 
must  be  spent  in  real,  productive  labor. 


How  well  parents  appreciate  this  phase 
of  an  education  for  their  boys  may  be 
inferred  f rorii  the  following  letter  quoted 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  writer  had 
just  been  to  Abbotsholme  to  see  his  son, 
a  boy  of  some  twelve  years.  A  pertinent 
paragraph  only  is  here  repeated: 

"The  writer's  first  view  of  his  son  as  a 
new  scholar  revealed  him  at  the  top  of  a 
ladder  in  company  with  a  pail  of  white- 
wash, of  which  he  had  transferred  alittle 
to  the  roof  of  a  shed  and  more  to  his  own 
person.  Perhaps  Be  did  not  look  pretty, 
but  he  had  rarely  looked  so  useful." 

ARTISTIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE  TRAINING. 

If  we  may  form  a  conclusion  based 
upon  the  reading  and  study  of  the  pros- 
pectus and  manual  of  the  school;  upon 
pictures  of  the  well-decorated  and  home- 
like rooms  in  the  buildings,  and  of  the 
attractive  gardens  and  lawns  surrounding 
them,  with  their  flower-bordered  walks 
and  drives;  and  finally  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  critics  competent  to 
judge,  Ruskin  and  Thring  have  not 
talked  and  written  in  vain  for  Abbots- 
holme. But  in  addition  to  the  passive 
influences  of  art  so  much  in  evidence, 
music  and  poetry  and  drawing  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  as 
means  to  an  artistic  end.  The  belief  is 
entertained  that  a  pupil  gets  more  art 
from  good  reading  than  from  much  for- 
mal class-work  in  literature.  In  view  of 
this,  one  evening  is  set  apart  each  week 
for  reading  Shakespeare  aloud.  The  oral 
and  expressive  side  of  reading  is  empha- 
sized in  the  daily  recitation  in  that  sub- 
ject. Every  boy  with  any  ability  is 
taught  singing;  all  learn  to  copy  music, 
and  most  of  the  boys  learn  to  play  some 
instrument.  Every  week  there  is  a  mu- 
sical evening,  and  every  day  for  a  half 
hour  there  is  a  piano  or  organ  recital 
after  dinner.  Drawing  in  all  its  branches 
is  compulsory  for  all,  and  much  time  is 
given  to  it.  The  drawings  and  designs 
required  for  carpentry  and  clay  modeling 
are  made  in  the  drawing  school,  and 
graphic  methods  are  widely  used  in  the 
natural  science  work.  ^'To  develop  in 
every  boy  a  general,  useful  power;  to 
train  hand  and  eye  to  steady  accuracy, 
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neatness  and  quickness;  and  lastly,  to 
train  the  eye  to  see  the  harmonies  of 
form  and  color,  and  the  aesthetic  feelings 
to  discern  false  taste" — these  are  ends  to 
be  attained  jby  the  work  in  drawing,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Reddie.  From  the  fore- 
going it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  uii- 
der  review  differs  from  most  schools  of 
our  acquaintance  in  the  importance  it 
attaches  to  training  the  aesthetic  sense. 
This  is  especially  true  of  music,  for  few 
educators  since  Plato  wrote  his  Republic 
have  given  so  large  a  place  to  music  in 
the  harmonious  unfolding  of  child 
nature. 

LTTERARY    AND    IlfTELIiECTUAL.    TRAINING. 

It  would  be  easy  to  discuss  this  phase 
of  the  Abbotsliolme  school  at  length. 
The  limits  of  this  paper,  however,  will 
permit  only  a  few  observations.  The 
first  one  is  this:  The  whole  scheme  is  a 
protest  against  the  preeminence  generally 
given  to  the  classics  in  English  schools. 
Less  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin  and 
more  stress  upon  the  English  tongue  is 
the  rule  at  Abbotsholme.  The  traditional 
superiority  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  disci- 
plinary studies  is  discredited.  The  same 
intellectual  habits  may  be  cjonfirmed;  the 
same  development  of  powers  of  analysis, 
discrimination,  judgment,  memory  and 
the  rest  may  come  from  a  study  of  the 
modem  languages,  with  the  added  gain 
of  utility,  it  is  claimed.  It  is  not  even 
worth  while  to  study  the  classics  for  the 
sake  of  their  literature,  it  is  said.  As  we 
do  not  need  to  read  Isaiah  in  Hebrew, 
nor  John's  gospel  in  Greek,  to  appreciate 
it,  so  may  we  get  a  reasonable  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent in  classical  literature  from  trans- 
lations of  the  same.  Latin  and  Greek  in 
their  elementary  forms,  however,  are 
taught  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
English  and  French.  And  if  an  occasion- 
al boy  is  found  whose  bent  is  towards 
more  Latin  and  Greek,  or  if  his  future 
career  is  decided  upon  early  enough  to 
make  it  evident  that  more  Latin  would 
be  greatly  to  his  advantage,  opportunity 
is  given  him  for  such  study. 

While  Latin  and  Greek  receive  but 
slight  attention,  a  thorough  knowledge 


of  French,  German,  or  both,  is  provided 
for.  French,  which  is  the  easier  of  the 
two  to  learn,  is  begun  when  the  boys  are 
about  eleven.  German  is  begun  two  years 
later,  while  French  is  continued,  though 
with  less  time  given  to  it.  In  all  the  lan- 
guage-teaching, conversation  is  carried  on 
in  the  tongue  being  taught.  The  teach- 
ing is  reinforced  by  appropriate  gestures, 
acting,  pictures,  and  everything  that  may 
make  the  work  concrete  and  the  impres- 
sions vivid.  The  school  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  the  grammar  of  a  language  until 
after  the  boys  have  learned  to  some  ex- 
tent to  speak  it.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  English  is  the  first  consid- 
eration and  that  cognate  languages  are 
of  only  secondary  importance.  The  great 
aim  in  education,  from  the  standpoint  of 
language,  is  ability  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  and  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  literary  treasures. 

Liberal  use  is  made  of  the  manual 
work,  games,  outings  and  excursions  as 
material  for  conversational  and  compo- 
sition lessons.  No  claim  is  made  here  for 
originality,  of  course.  Successful  teach- 
ers everywhere  recognize  that  pupils  ex- 
press themselves  most  freely  and  most 
faultlessly  when  they  are  acquainted  with 
and  interested  in  their  themes.  Abbots- 
holme  is  no  exception. 

Geography  and  history  are  both  so 
taught  as  to  lead  the  boys  to  constantly 
look  out  for  the  relation  of  cause  to  ef- 
fect. These  two  subjects  are  closely  cor- 
related; and  yet  the  dependence  of  his- 
tory upon  geography  is  overemphasized, 
it  seems,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  true  to  the 
extent  that  Dr.  Reddie  claims,  "that  the 
main  work  in  history  is  to  show  that  hu- 
man life  is  largely  moulded  by  physical 
conditions  and  that  the  geography  of  a 
country  furnishes  the  chief  key  to  its  na- 
tional, commercial  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment." The  plan  of  having  the  boys 
study  translations  of  the  best  ancient  au- 
thors is  commendable.  Acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  history  is  too  often 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  university. 
Studying  the  conditions  of  modem  En- 
glish life  by  visiting  fields  of  British  in- 
dustry is  also  a  praiseworthy  feature  of 
the  program  here. 
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In  teaching  natural  science  the  plan  is 
to  begin  with  the  observation  of  external 
facts  and  phenomena  close  at  hand.  Lit- 
tle effort  is  made  at  first  to  classify  these 
facts  and  phenomena,  bnt  gradually  an 
■  effort  is  made  to  pnsh  out  towards  more 
hidden  and  abstruse  generalizations,  and 
natural  science  in  due  time  breaks  up 
into  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics, 
etc.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  all  the  sci- 
ences are  taught  as  they  have  grown  in 
the  human  mind  historically.  Thus  the 
culture-epoch  theory  is  transferred  and 
applied  to  a  new  field  from  history  with 
whose  teaching  students  of  JEerbartian 
pedagogy  have  long  been  wont  to  associ-* 
ate  it.  In  connection  with  the  natural 
science  department  there  are  laboratories 
for  chemistry  and  for  physics,  none  for 
zoology,  a  museum  for  geology  and  a  type 
garden  for  botany.  The  most  commenda- 
ble of  all  the  science  teaching  in  the 
school  is  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene.  The  boys  are  taught  with  par- 
ticular care  the  laws  which  govern  their 
own  lives,  and  the  habits,  physical,  men- 
tal and  -moral,  which  are  necfessary  to  ac- 
quire and  keep  sound  health.  Teeth- 
cleaning  after  breakfast  and  supper,  the 
early  cold  water  plunge,  the  daily  bath, 
the  morning  run  of  twelve  hundred  yards, 
lung  drill  in  the  open  air,  stripped  to  the 
waist  (to  teach  breathing),  the  necessity 
for  regular  attention  to  necessary  and 
natural  functions  of  intestines  and  kid- 
rfeys — the  execution  of  these  is  a  part 
of  the  program  which  excites  favorable 
comment  from  all  who  know  the  school. 
Mathematics  has  a  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum, though  there  is  little  that  is  striking 
about  its  teaching  or  its  extent.  On  the 
whole  there  is  perhaps  less  Euclidean  and 
more  concrete  and  practical  geometry 
than  in  most  schools  of  its  grade.  The 
work  is  intimately  connected  with  draw- 
ing, mechanics,  surveying  and  engineer- 
ing. Working  drawings  are  made  of  pic- 
ture frames,  lockers,  tables,  etc.,  while 
the  boys  make  maps  from  their  own  sur- 
veys of  gardens,  fields  and  out-buildings. 
Every  boy  learns  bookkeeping,  and  to 
make  it  more  concrete  and  practical,  dif- 
ferent boys  keep  account  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  expenditure  of  the  school. 


Thus  the  accounts  of  the  farm,  garden, 
workshop,  games,  stationery,  laboratory, 
food  and  fuel  are  in  their  hands. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

A  common  thought  is  that  all  good 
teaching  is  moral  in  its  effect;  that  any 
lesson  adequately  taught  contributes  to 
the  development  of  moral  character.  Ab- 
botsholme,  however,  recognizes  the  need 
of  something  of  a  more  positive  nature 
in  the  field  of  ethics  and  religion  to  sup- 
plement the  moral  results  of  the  ordinary 
lessons.  Accordingly  the  whole  school  as- 
sembles for  devotional  exercises  lasting 
ten  minutes  each  morning  and  for  similar 
exercises  again  in  the  evening.  Dogmas 
and  sectarianism  are  avoided,  but  fiiere 
is  religious  teaching  nevertheless.  Ab- 
botsholme  assumes  that  there  is  enough 
of  hope  and  faith  and  belief  common  to 
all  thinking  people  to  make  worship  and 
reverence  possible  in  school  as  well  as 
out  of  it.  Portions  of  the  Gospels  and 
selections  from  the  Psalms  the  boys  learn 
by  heart,  but  the  study  and  the  teaching 
alike  center  around  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  teacher.  Care  is  taken 
to  select  such  stories  of  biblical  or  other 
characters  as  are  suited  to  the  boys'  stage 
of  interest  and  experience,  and  to  ex- 
punge those  whose  example  is  pernicious. 
But  after  all,  the  religious  teaching  is 
held  to  be  less  helpful  than  the  religious 
example  of  the  teachers'  living.  Says  Dr. 
Lietz,  formerly  connected  with  the  school 
and  later  founder  of  a  similar  school  at 
Ilsenberg,  Germany:  *'Our  pupils  must 
never  see  or  hear  us  scoff  about  sacred 
things,  nor  find  us  indifferent  or  indul- 
gent about  what  is  wrong.  They  must 
observe  in  us  reverence  for  what  is  holy, 
indignation  at  wrongdoing,  pitying  gen- 
tleness for  weakness,  and  boundless  read- 
iness at  all  times  to  help  every  one. 
They  ought  to  see  each  of  the  masters 
doing  that  which  Jesus  did  to  his  disciples 
and  to  all  men:  forgiving,  helping,  re- 
proving, healing,  consoling,  encouraging; 
in  a  word — loving.'' 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  mention 
that  prizes  and  marks  have  no  place  at 
Abbotsholme.     Every  boy  learns  to  vie, 
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not  with  another  pupil,  but  with  himself; 
he  learns  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward 
and  that  the  approval  of  conscience  is  the 
most  substantial  prize  that  can  come  as 
a  result  of  work  faithfully  and  well  done. 
Abbotsholme  is  the  parent  of  a  number 
of  schools  of  its  type.  Most  of  them 
are  in  England,  but  some  are  in  Russia, 


Switzerland,  France  and  Germany.  Chief 
of  these  are  the  schools  at  Ilsenberg,  Ger- 
many; Bedales,  England,  and  M.  Demo- 
lins'  school,  in  France.  Any  one  of  these 
three  is  worthy  of  separate  treatment  and 
special  study,  and  all  openly  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  Abbotsholme,  which 
was  their  inspiration  and  prototype. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRATERNITY. 

S.  B.  McCbacksn,  Principal  High  School.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

[Read  before  the  IndUnft  State  Teacheri'  Association.] 


In  the  broadest  sense  a  fraternity  is  an 
organization  of  congenial  spirits.  The 
rational  purpose  is  social  ctiltnre  and  mu- 
tual help  in  times  of  need.  The  fraternal 
organizations  of  Odd  Fellows,  Bjiights  of 
Pythias,  Modern  Samaritans  and  a  score 
of  others  have  this  basic  principle  bor- 
rowed from  the  church  or  the  Bible.  The 
good  these  voluntary  associations  among 
adults  have  done  is  beyond  estimate  and 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Although  the  only 
fraternity  the  writer  has  ever  joined  is 
the  Baptist  church.  The  same  fore- 
thought, hard  work,  and  liberal  amounts 
of  money  required  by  these  various 
lodges,  if  put  into  the  church,  would  reap 
all  the  substantial  benefits,  and  more  than 
the  secret  societies  promise.  The  home 
and  church  life  furnish  a  very  large  field 
for  fraternal  culture  to  all  who  see  their 
ideal  meaning  and  strive  to  live  the  sim- 
ple life. 

When  young  men  go  away  from  home 
to  attend  college  there  is  for  most  of 
them  a  period  of  homesickness  and 
strangeness  to  the  new  life  and  customs. 
And  if  they  do  not  fraternize  with  any 
church  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  spirit  there,  they 
naturally  turn  to  the  substitutes  for 
these  associations  found  in  the  Greek  let- 
ter societies. 

So  it  may  be  these  secret  societies  serve 
a  most  useful  purpose,  if  their  leaders 
are  level-headed  and  manly  young  men, 
if  there  is  the  spirit  of  genuine  helpful- 
ness, no  waste  of  money  in  expensive 
functions,  no  loss  of  time  by  late  hours, 
no  ruin  of  health  in  excessive  eating, 
drinking  and  smoking — and  further  if 
there  is  not  fostered  the  brutal  gang  spir- 


it of  college  and  class  jealousy,  and  if 
there  is  no  stooping  to  college  political 
spoils  methods.  If  these  points  are  all 
guarded,  the  college  fraternity  may  justi- 
fy its  existence.  But  we  all  know  how 
much  danger  there  always  is  of  foolish 
excess  in  any  organization  wholly  man- 
aged by  inexperienced,  hot-headed  young 
men.  More  especially  if  these  young  men 
do  not  know  how  many  cents  there  are 
in  a  dollar. 

With  these  preliminaries  that  set  forth 
the  writer's  point  of  view,  out  of  the  way, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  high  school  fra- 
ternity. 

The  high  school  fraternity  is  a  new 
phenomenon — let  us  hope  a  swiftly  pass- 
ing phase  of  high  school  evolution — ^and 
high  school  teachers  being  compelled  to 
assume  some  attitude  towards  it,  are  ev- 
erywhere interested  in  three  questions. 
First:  How  and  why  the  fraternity  comes 
into  the  high  school.  Second:  What  is 
its  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  high 
school?  Third:  What  should  school  au- 
thorities do  about  it? 

First,  then,  as  to  how  they  come  in. 
No  doubt  primarily  they  come  in  as  an 
initiation  of  college  life,  as  an  attempt 
of  high  school  pupils  to  ape  their  ad- 
mired older  brothers  who,  when  at  home, 
talk  so  much  of  the  doings  of  their  col- 
lege "fraf  They  come  in  because  of 
the  American's  born  love  of  organization, 
love  of  voting  and  love  of  holding  office. 

They  are  usually  brought  in  by  boys  of 
well-to-do  parents  who  desire  some  noto- 
riety, not  likely  to  come  to  them  by  merit 
in  the  regular  high  school  work.  Natur- 
ally these  boys  make  the  qualifications  for 
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membership,  tacitly  at  least,  good  man- 
ners, good  looks,  gpod  clothes,  plenty  of 
money,  and  ability  to  attract  favorable 
attention  of  girls.  Fraternities  some- 
times enter  a  high  school  because  its 
teachers  are  out  of  harmony  with  one  an- 
other and  court  popularity  with  factions 
of  well-to-do  pupils.  Many  young  high 
school  teachers  are  themselves  fresh  from 
their  own  college  fraternity  experience 
and  have  not  studied,  or  willfully  ignore, 
the  injurious  effects  of  such  imitation 
societies  upon  adolescent  boys  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

One  important  reason  for  the  un- 
checked growth  of  fraternal  societies  in 
high  schools  is  in  failure  of  teachers,  par- 
ents and  pupils  to  see  clearly  that  the 
great  purpose  for  which  the  school  exists, 
is  the  making  of  character  in  the  daily 
class  room  recitation.  Social  functions, 
literary  societies,  special  day  exercises 
and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  are  secondary, 
if  not  wholly  unnecessary,  and  are  in 
these  modem  days  better  managed  out- 
side of  school  with  older  heads  as  ad- 
visers and  leaders.  Altogether  too  much 
has  been  expected  of  our  American 
schools.  The  high  school  must  not  at- 
tempt to  absorb  the  proper  functions  or 
responsibilities  of  polite  society,  the 
church  and  business  institutions.  Much 
of  necessity  must  be  left  for  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  Sunday- 
school,  Epworth  League,  Christian  En- 
deavor and  like  young  people's  societies 
with  responsible  leaders. 

Another  reason  why  the  fraternity  is 
in  many  high  schools  is  the  fact  that  a 
college  is  located  in  the  same  city.  For 
all  disciplinary  purposes  such  high 
schools  are  most  unfortunate.  And  if 
the  location  is  a  large  city,  still  worse, 
and  superlatively  bad  if  that  city  is  Chi- 
cago, the  home  of  anarchy,  the  home  of 
the  murdering  mob  strikers,  and  conse-- 
quently  the  home  of  bad  school  disci- 
pline. With  these  conditions  in  mind 
you  will  understand  why  Judge  Hanecy 
issued  a  personal  injunction  restraining 
Principal  French,  of  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School,  three  squares  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  from  controlling  the 


organized  rebellion  of  fraternities  in  his 
own  high  school  last  year. 

Teachers  and  parents  have  failed  to 
see  the  dilTerence  between  adult  benevo- 
lent orders  like  the  Masons,  or  Knights, 
and  these  degenerate,  unnatural  growths 
in  the  high  school.  They  have  faUed  to 
discriminate  between  the  proper  use  of 
edge  tools,  poison,  and  dynanute,  in  the 
hands  of  adults,  and  the  same  misused 
in  the  hands  of  ppoiled  children.  For  in 
answering  the  second  question,  "What 
effects  do  fraternities  produce  in  the  high 
school?"  it  is  very  evident  they  are  edge 
tools  that  cut  the  school  into  discordant, 
warring  factions,  cut  down  high  ideals 
of  attainment,  and  cut  off  frank  and  cor- 
dial relations  of  pupils  with  teachers. 

Fraternities  are  poisons  that  kUl  the 
roots  of  true  friendship,  swell  the  stu- 
dent's idea  of  his  own  importance,  em- 
bitter and  disgrace  the  school  by  the 
horse  play  of  imitations,  and  shrivel  both 
body  and  soul  by  the  debilitating  use  of 
tobacco. 

Fraternities,  like  dynamite,  explode  at 
unexpected  times  in  open  rebellion,  and 
destroy  respect  for  superiors,  for  law  and 
order,  and  thus  unfit  their  members  for 
a  life  of  co-operation  in  a  republic. 

Dropping  the  figure,  the  fraternities 
are  opposed  to  democratic  ideals,  and  es- 
tablish instead  snobbery  and  arbitrary 
accidental  distinctions.  Habits  of  extrav- 
agance and  social  dissipation  are  formed 
and  political  dark-lantern  methods  in- 
culcated in  the  management  of  student 
enterprises  and  interests. 

High  school  fraternities  are  excres- 
cences as  useless  and  demoralizing  as  the 
blanket-sheet  Sunday  newspapers,  and  as 
potent  in  stirring  up  irrational  strife  in 
the  school  as  the  yellowest  journals  are 
in  social  life,  economic  life  and  political 
life. 

If  fraternities  were  graded,  those  for 
adults  of  the  Mason  type  should  be 
marked  very  ^ood;  the  Greek  letter  type 
in  many  colleges,  very  variable,  and  the 
high  school  type,  very  bad — in  Chicago. 

In  answer  to  the  third  question, 
"What  shall  we  do  about  it?"  begin  a 
well-organized  campaign  of  elimination. 
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Much  can  be  done  by  heart-to-heart  talks 
with  the  boy  leaders.  More  can  be  done 
by  personal  interviews  with  the  intelli- 
gent parents,  and  by  parental  meetings, 
where  facts  may  be  effectively  presented. 
If  the  school  board  can  be  induced  to 
put  itself  on  the  right  side,  the  teacher's 
fortress  becomes  well-nigh  impregnable. 
Get  and  publish  the  school  board  resolu- 
tions of  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Seat- 
tle, which  bar  all  f rats  from  school  func- 
tions and  honors.  These  boatds  recog- 
nize their  responsibility  to  govern  the 
schools  under  their  charge  and  to  keep 
them  from  hurtful  influences.  Collect 
sentiment  of  the  three  hundred  high 
school  teachers  of  Chicago  and  of  all  the 


experienced  hiejh  school  teachers  in  our 
own  8tate.  There  are  no  teacher  apolo- 
gists for  the  fraternities  in  Chicago,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  none  in  Indiana.  Qive 
publicity  to  the  special  committee  report 
made  last  July  to  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Asbury 
Park,  on  pages  445  to  451.  Make  free 
use  of  the  papers  on  high  school  fraterni- 
ties by  Principal  Morrison,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  one  by  Superintendent  Cooley, 
of  Chicago,  or,  better  yet,  get  these  men 
to  come  and  lecture  to  your  patrons  on 
this  subject. 

Finally,"  adopt  some  means  of  control, 
elimination  and  ultimate  suppression  if 
you  would  remove  the  greatest  enemy  of 
happy,  noble  high  school  work  of  today. 
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THE  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

George  Browning  Lockwood,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Winona  Assembly 
AND  Schools. 

Individual  freedom  was  the  dominant 
aspiration  not  only  of  the  great  genera- 
tion of  Americans  in  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  a  leader,  hut  of  the  very  civil- 
ization of  the  continent  from  the  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock  until  the  ideal  had 
been  forever  fixed  in  the  constitution  of 
a  new  republic. 

And  yet  that  political  and  religious 
freedom  for  which  the  builders  of  a  com- 
monwealth pursued  their  perilous  journey 
actoss  the  seas  was  sought  ag  the  right  of 
an  individual,  not  as  something  which  the 
individual  inherently  owed  to  others. 
The  founders  of  Plymouth  Colony  left 
behind  them  the  shores  and  the  ties  of  a 
fatherland  to  brave  the  dangers  of  a 
trackless  wild,  that  they  might  have  the 
right  to  worship  under  the  guidance  of 
conscience  only;  and  yet  they  whipped 
Quakers  through  the  streets  and  drove 
Roger  Williams  into  exile  because  these 
men  sought  the  same  rights  the  Pilgrims 
demanded  for  themselves.  Under  the 
ensigns  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of 


Georgia,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  in- 
spired by  Jefferson's  immortal  doctrine 
that  all  men  are  created  free,  fought  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion,  with  sacrifice  un- 
measured, the  War  for  Independence,  and 
then  went  home  to  resume  the  buying 
and  selling  of  beings  for  whom  the  Revo- 
lution had  won  nothing  but  the  certainty 
that  their  thralldom  would  be  continued 
longer  than. if  the  colonies  had  remained 
the  provinces  of  a  European  power. 

Yet  our  forefathers  were,  according  to 
their  lights,  consistent.  Their  concep- 
tion of  freedom  was  an  inheritance  from 
centuries  through  which  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  had  been  but  a  right 
wrested  from  the  grudging  hand  of  au- 
thority. The  practical  political  concep- 
tions of  men,  however  revolutionary  they 
may  be,  are  always  the  offspring  of  expe- 
rience. "The  roots  of  the  present,"  one 
writer  has  said,  "lie  deep  buried  in  the 
past,''  and  successive  experiments  in 
idealistic  government,  among  which  New 
Harmony's  noble  endeavor  toward  the 
unattainable  .stands  conspicuous,  have 
shown  that  no  political  structure,  how- 
ever wise  its  plans  or  splendid  its  pro- 
portions, can  be  reared  on  foundations 
other  than  those  which  the  slow  acc're- 
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tions  of  time  have  furnished.  So  it  is 
that  we  proceed  so  slowly  from  one  stage 
of  progress  to  another.  So  it  was  that 
the  tide  of  human  aspiration  which 
through  the  centuries  succeeding  the  first 
break  in  the  structure  of  feudalism,  beat 
against  the  bulwarks  of  established 
wrong,  slipped  backward  after  many  a  for- 
ward surge,  while  the  proscribed  adopted 
the  policy  of  proscription,  the  reformer 
turned  bigot  against  a  new  dissenter,  and 
the  friend  of  freedom  became  the  intol- 
erant oppressor  of  those  who  questioned 
his  authority. 

From  the  eighteenth  century,  then,  the 
closing  years  of  which  were  marked  not 
only  in  the  New  World,  but  in  the  old 
by  the  disappearance  of  hateful  survivals 
of  feudalism  before  the  emancipating  in- 
fluences of  an  age  of  research  and  freer 
thought,  our  forefathers  inherited  their 
passionate  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
dividual rights,  and  their  belief  in  the 
ability  of  men  to  work  out  their  ultimate 
destiny  if  only  existing  oppressive  legal 
forms  and  obnoxious  social  traditions 
could  be  swept"  away. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  forefathers  believed  a  century  ago 
ihat  in  individual  independence  they  had 
found  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  American  citizen- 
ship. There  was  no  crowding  for  elbow 
-room  in  the  new  republic.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted  a  population  little 
larger  than  that  contained  today  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  State  was 
scattered  from  the  White  Jlountains  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  were  no 
crowded  factory  centers  such  as  those 
which  Macaulay  thought  would  ulti- 
mately produce  the  undoing  of  democ- 
racy. P]ach  citizen  to  a  degree  unattain- 
able except  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fron- 
tier settlement,  was  the  center  of  his  own 
republic.  Freedom  as  our  forefathers 
saw  it  meant  the  preservation  against  in- 
vasion of  the  borders  of  one's  own  little 
principality,  within  the  settled  limit?  of 
which  each  citizen  was  both  king  and  sub- 
ject. Washington  and  Jefferson  and  their 
contemporaries  were  continually  urging 
the  importance  of  education,  and  giving 
as    the    principal,  reason    therefor    that 


through  education  the  citizen  might  be* 
come  conscious  of  his  rights  and  be  de- 
livered from  the  danger  of  subjection  to 
tyrants."  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Thomas 
tJefferson,  seeking  in  his  declining  years 
to  found  within  the  shadow  of  Monticello 
an  institution  which  should  help  to  per- 
petuate the  form  of  government  he  and 
his  contemporaries  established,  chose  as 
its  motto:  "And  ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

It  was  firith  a  strange  misunderstand- 
ing of  conditions  that  Robert  Owen 
brought  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  out  to  a  frontier  only  partially  re- 
deemed from  savagery  to  civilization,  a 
scheme  of  government  intended  to  rem- 
edy a  social  and  political  situation  which 
it  has  taken  a  century  to  suggest  even  in 
its  earliest'  stages  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic. Robert  Owen  imagined  that  the 
people  of  the  young  republic,  free  as  they 
were  from  that  influence  of  tradition 
which  in  England  seemed  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  social  reconstruction, 
would  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the 
revolutionary  proposals  of  the  New  Moral 
World.  Owen  found,  on  the  contrary,  an 
almost  total  unconsciousness  of  the  "great 
trinity  of  evils  which  had  afflicted  men 
from  the  beginnings  of  civilization  to  this 
time."  In  his  conception  even  of  the 
problem,  to  say  nothing  of  his  far  reach- 
ing scheme  for  its  solution,  Owen  in  his 
new  environment  was  a  century,  almost, 
before  his  time.  His  New  Moral  World 
was  a  vast  scheme  of  duties,  and  it  was 
sadly  out  of  place  among  a  people  con- 
spicuously conscious  of  their  fresh  won 
independence,  and  disposed  rather  to 
guard  their  personal  rights  against  inva- 
sion than  to  search  out  their  obligations 
to  one  another.  The  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson rather  than  that  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Their  fear  was  of  overgovern- 
ment.  ^fr.  Jefferson  told  Robert  Owen 
that  he  considered  the  constitution  pretty 
much  of  a  failure,  and  this  was  because 
the  sage  of  Monticello  saw  the  nation  as- 
suming broader  functions  than  most  of 
the  framers  of  our  scheme  of  government 
believed  would  ever  pertain  to  the  repub- 
lic.   The  laisser  faire  (let  alone)  doctrine 
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was  firmly  established  in  those  days  of  in- 
dividual empire.  In  Owen's  plans  for  liv- 
ing in  common,  working  in  common,  shar- 
ing in  common,  curiosity  was  country- 
wide for  a  time,  but  the  undertaking  was 
so  grotesquely  out  of  its  natural  environ- 
ment that  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

But  the  succeeding  century,  through 
the  processes  of  industrial  evolution,  has 
brought  to  our  country  and  our  time  the 
consciousness  of  the  problem  toward  the 
solution  of  which  Robert  Owen  gave  so 
many  years,  so  large  a  fortune,  with  such 
unselfish  and  heroic  zeal;  a  problem 
deeper  and  jnore  vital  than  any  of  the 
merely  political  questions  which  have  so 
long  been  the  text  of  debate  and  the  ral- 
lying cry  of  warfare;  a  problem' as  limit- 
less in  its  difficulties  and  its  perplexities 
as  human  life  itself. 

A  century  ago  the  relations  of  our 
people  were  in  no  sense  as  intimate  as 
they  are  today,  and  the  individual  was  in 
infinite  degree  more  independent  of  his 
fellowmen  than  now.  New  York  is  nearer 
St.  Petersburg  today  than  it  was  to  New 
Harmony  in  Owenite  days.  A  famine  in 
India,  an  uprising  in  China,  a  revolution 
in  Russia,  a  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  of  more  vital  concern  to  us  now  than 
would  have  been  the  engulfing  in  an 
unknown  sea  of  all  that  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
a  century  ago.  All  the  activities  of  an 
age  of  enterprise  and  invention,  which  in 
the  past  few  decades  have  been  centering 
in  our  own  country,  have  served  to  lessen 
each  man's  distance  from  his  neighbor, 
and  to  increase  his  dependence  upon 
other  men. 

While  the  borders  of  civilization  have 
been  widening,  measured  in  miles,  meas- 
ured in  all  else  they  have  been  undergo- 
ing a  contraction  that  would  have  been 
unbelievable  a  century  ago.  The  special- 
ization of  skill,  the  concentration  of  in- 
dustry, have  limited  and  are  limiting  day 
by  day  the  sphere  of  every  man's  inde- 
pendent activity.  Involuntarily  every 
man  is  involved  in  a  tangled  skein  of  re- 
lations from  which  escape  is  impossible. 
The  free  lands  which  once  lured  the  ad- 
venturous westward,   and  year  by  year 
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drew  out  the  skirmish  lines  of  civilization 
until  the  pioneer  movement  halted  as  it 
stood  before  the  sea,  no  longer  furnish  a 
safety  valve  for  congested  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. The  period  of  pioneer  settle- 
ment, the  most  picturesque,  the  most 
heroic,  the  richest  in  its  heritage  of  great 
qualities  handed  down  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations, is  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  movement  of  population  shown  by 
the  last  census  was  one  of  centralization. 
Even  in  Indiana  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion between  1890  and  1900  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  towns  and  cities,  yet 
ours  is  still  an  uncrowded  State,  happily 
remaining  so  far  unthreatened  by  the 
perils  which  menace  the  larger  centers 
of  population.  We  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  inherited  from  the  century 
preceding  a  set  of  conditions  difl^ering 
from  those  prevailing  in  this  country  a 
century  ago  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
steel  mills  of  Birmingham  differ  from 
the  wayside  forge  of  the  colonial  black- 
smith, as  the  shoe  factories  at  Lynn  differ 
from  the  bench  of  the  itinerant  cobbler  of 
pioneer  days,  or  the  wireless  telegraphy 
of  Marconi,  borne  instantaneously  across 
the  seas  which  separate  the  hemispheres, 
differs  from  the  sailing  vessel  bringing 
month-old  letters  from  the  continent  into 
the  harbor  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
lifetime  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  has  in 
large  measure  brought  an  end  to  absolute 
personal  independence;  it  has  driven  in 
the  borders  of  individual  empire.  The 
mightiest  merger  of  modern,  times  is  not 
the  work  of  Mr.  Morgan  or  of  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill.  It  is  the  result  of  the  processes 
of  industrialism,  which  are  making  the  in- 
terests of  all  men  common. 

Tlie  effect  of  this  revolution?  It  is  to 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  our  fellowmen; 
to  make  their  problems  ours;  to  lay  upon 
the  citizen  a  certain  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbor,  from  which  he 
may  not  turn  with  the  question  of  Cain 
upon  his  lips — "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper ?''  A  century  ago  men  demanded 
their  rights.  Today  events  are  forcing 
them  to  recognize  their  duties. 

And  first  of  all  we  confront  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  epoch  of  industrial  unrest. 
It  is  true  that  the  average  man  enjoys 
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more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
than  pver  before  in  history;  but  it  is  true 
in  even  greater  degree  that  with  the 
masses  aspiration  has  outstripped  realiza- 
tion. The  toiling  millions  of  this  country 
are  not  typified  by  Markham's  "Man  With 
the  Hoe,''  a  sodden  peasant  on  whose 
features  are  impressed  the  stamp  of  hope- 
less hopelessness.  Our  social  discontent 
is  not,  as  demagogues  contend,  a  symptom 
of  popular  degradation,  but  of  popular 
elevation.  It  is  the  expression  of  new  and 
higher  wants,  bom  of  an  age  of  educa- 
tion and  of  opportunity;  the  restlefes  crav- 
ing for  something  above  the  material 
which  forms  the  promise  of  future  prog- 
ress. The  poor  have  not  grown  poorer  in 
mental  or  material  resource,  but  life  has 
come  to  mean  to  them  more  than  what 
they  shall  eat,  and  what  they  shall  wear, 
and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed. 
And  through  every  struggle  for  bettered 
conditions  shines  the  great  soul  of  a 
higher  aspiration  which  gives  promise  to 
the  future  of  this  republic,  by  which  hu- 
manity's problems  must  be  solved  if  they 
are  solved  at  all. 

Is  it  possible  to  invent  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  these  aspirations  may 
be  satisfied?  If  it  were,  so  far  as  today  is 
concerned,  then  tomorrow  would  see  men 
journeying  toward  some  new  hope  risen 
in  the  night.  No  policy  of  restriction  is 
sufficient;  no  scheme  of  constructive  leg- 
islation is  adequate.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  last  century  Great  Britain,  the  na- 
tional conscience  stirred  by  the  appeals 
of  Robert  Owen,  entered  upon  a  program 
of  social  alleviation  by  passing  the  first 
factory  law.  It  has  been  followed  by  the 
enactment  of  measure  after  measure  until 
a  great  system  of  labor  laws  has  been 
built  up — a  system  which  does  honor  to 
our  civilization — and  yet  we  seem  to  be 
little  nearer  the  industrial  millennium 
than  we  were  in  1800,  for  discontent  is 
more  evident  in  its  organization,  more 
militant  in  its  demands,  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Can  we  devise  a  man-made  millennium 
and  press  it  upon  a  stiff-necked  genera- 
tion through  the  agency  of  arbitrary  leg- 
islation? We  had  within  the  borders  of 
our  State  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 


a  trial  of  that  process.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Owen,  the  most  devoted, 
the  most  unselfish,  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  popular  leader  of  his  generation 
— "an  inspired  man  of  his  time"  Emerson 
called  him — a  thousand  men  and  women, 
themselves  convinced  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  world  was  a  mere  matter  of 
tossing  off  a  new  constitution  and  by-laws, 
gathered  at  New  Harmony  and  proceeded 
to  legislate  themselves  into  a  state  of  per- 
fection. When  things  went  wrong,  as 
things  someway  did,  they  proceeded  to  re- 
pair the  damage  by  enacting  a  new  con- 
stitution, with  a  fatuous  belief  in  the  suf- 
ficiency of  their  remedy  that  was  pathetic. 
In  the  end  they  became  the  most  unhappy 
community  under  the  sun,  rent  by  fac- 
tional dissensions,  soured  by  repeated  dis- 
appointments, and  the  splendid  fabric 
of  empire  they  had  reared  in  dreams 
faded  in  a  cloud  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges which  hangs  above  the  village  to 
this  day. 

When  we  search  for  the  solution  of  the 
industrial  problem,  as  Carrol  D.  Wright 
said  in  a  recent  address,  we  must  seek 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  life  j 
itself.  When  we  have  found  freedom,  as  | 
our  forefathers  established  it,  we  have  ' 
well-nigh  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  i 
political  system  as  a  constructive  means 
of  betterment.  Back  of  industrial  op- 
pression is  the  selfishness  of  men  out  of  ' 
whom  selfishness  can  not  be  legislated; 
back  of  social  degradation  is  the  igno- 
rance and  idleness  of  men  whom  law  can 
not  transform;  back  of  every  wrong  is  the 
insufficiency  of  a  citizenship  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  and  for  which  we  are  in  part 
responsible.  It  is  true  that  restrictive 
legislation  may  be  enacted;  we  may  use 
the  police  power  upon  the  man  or  the 
corporation  committing  a  transgression 
of  the  law;  we  may  place  new  limitations 
upon  such  men  and  such  corporations, 
but  this  no  more  solves  the  problem  back 
of  it  all  than  the  fear  of  the  switch  above 
the  desk  of  the  Hoosier  schoolmaster  of 
earlier  time  made  the  sway  of  virtue  uni- 
versal on  the  benches. 

"Social  betterment,"  truly  says  Hugh 
Black  in  his  "Culture  and  Restraint,"  "as 
more  than  the  mere  rearrangement  of  ex- 
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temal  conditions  can  only  come  from  in- 
dividual character  and  intellect.  The 
production  of  this  is  a  primary  duty  even 
for  the  sake  of  others.  A  man's  contri- 
bution to  society  will  mean  all  the  riches 
and  resources  of  his  nature,  his  heritage 
of  race,  and  personal  capacity  and  educa- 
tion." Here  has  been  touched  the  heart 
of  the  whole  question. 

The  public  school — ^what  of  its  relation 
to  the  problem  of  social  adjustment?  It 
deals  first  hand  with  individual  character 
and  intellect,  which,  as  Black  correctly 
says,  is  the  sole  source  of  social  better- 
ment. Into  its  crucible  is  poured  the  raw 
material  of  citizenship — out  of  it  emerges 
a  social  product  fashioned  for  good  or  ill 
well  toward  its  final  form. 

Robert  Owen  distinguished  a  great 
principle  when  he  laid  such  special  em- 
phasis upon  the  proper  education  of 
childhood  ^s  a  potent  factor  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  social  order.  Under  hij 
system,  the  child  became  at  a  tender  age 
the  property  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  the  State,  rather  than  to  the  family, 
was  to  be  committed  the  responsibility  of 
directing  the  development  of  individual 
character  and  intellect.  In  a  world  com- 
mitted by  the  precedents  of  centuries  to 
the  separate  hearthstone,  this  was  and  is 
a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  human  nature.  There  must  be  a 
longer  course  of  training  for  parents  than 
could  be  accomplished  even  in  the  life- 
time of  a  Methusaleh  before  the  State 
becomes  the  universal  foster  mother. 

And  yet  no  one  understands  better  than 
does  the  school  teacher  how  little  consist- 
ent, systematic  training  is  practiced  in 
the  average  home,  and  to  what  an  extent 
the  schoolroom  process  is  a  battle  with 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  home 
handicap — a  handicap  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily greater  in  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  upper  tendom  than  in  the  abiding 
places  of  the  submerged  tenth.  The  av- 
erage parent  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  op- 
portunities neglected  during  the  years 
when  the  child  is  most  susceptible  to  im- 
pressions for  ill  or  good;  the  bread-win- 
ning struggle,  the  pressure  of  household 
cares,  the  lack  of  training  for  the  work 
of  imparting  instruction  or  enforcing  a 


sane  and  consistent  discipline— ^these  are 
elements  ever  present  in  the  average 
home.  The  kindergarten  has  come  to  ex- 
tend the  public  schooFs  zone  of  influence 
to  the  earlier  years  of  childhood,  and  per- 
haps this  institution  will  become  uni- 
tersally  a  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem throughout  the  country  as  it  is  now 
in  some  cities,  and  as  it  was  in  the  schools 
of  New  Harmony  eighty  years  ago. 

It  remains,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain 
the  function  of  the  public  school  to  create 
in  the  young  American  his  rudimentary 
conceptions  of  the  rights  and  duties  per- 
taining to  his  daily  work  in  the  world, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  his 
citizenship.  These  are  created  not  only 
by  the  imparting  of  information  but  by 
the  potent  influence  of  example,  the  im- 
position of  discipline,  and  even  the  con- 
duct of  the  games  of  the  playground, 
which  in  the  junior  republics  of  today 
have  been  made  instruments  for  instruc- 
tion in  civil  duty  and  responsibility. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  half  century  ago,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  reverence  for  the 
law  might  be  taught  even  in  the  primer 
classes.  We  shall  yet  come  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  public  school's  oppor- 
tunity and  duty  of  holding  up  before  the 
millions  of  children  within  the  scope  of 
their  influence  the  ideas  and  ideals  es- 
sential to  the  citizenship  of  a  nation  in 
which  social  uplift  and  political  better- 
ment are  possible  only  through  the  uplift 
and  betterment  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  who  go  to  make  up,  who  are,  in- 
deed, the  government  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  State  Normal. 
School,  California,  Pa. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LESSER  DETAILS. 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  selecting 
leading  ideas  as  units  of  thought.  The 
basis  for  induction  and  for  movement 
sometimes  called  the  formal  steps  is  thus 
provided. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  course 
of  study  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
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cover  these  units  of  thought,  these  organ- 
izing centers.  In  each  study  we  have  in- 
stead of  a  few  pronounced  and  controlling 
ideas,  a  common  level  of  multitudinous 
facts,  all  of  about  equal  prominence. 

With  the  multiplication  of  studies  and 
the  massive  accumulation  of  common- 
place facts  in  each  study,  we  have  begun 
to  feel  the  weight  of  an  overloaded  and 
oppressive  course  of  study. 

In  order  to  attain  a  better  command  of 
the  situation  and  to  reduce  the  problem 
of  the  school  course  to  simpler  terms,  we 
need  to  notice,  first  of  all,  that  ideas  are 
the  dominant  things  in  the  school  pro- 
gram. Secondly  that  among  ideas  a  few 
controlling  ones,  well  mastered  in  their 
bearings  and  influence,  are  far  superior 
in  value  to  a  multitudinous  array  of  mere 
facts  such  as  we  often  gather  in  history, 
geography,  science  and  literature.  Ob- 
serve also  that  in  the  process  of  enrich- 
ing our  course  of  study  with  history,  lit- 
erature, fine  art,  etc.,  great  ideas  are  be- 
coming relatively  more  important,  and 
the  mere  forms  and  symbols  of  knowledge 
are  becoming  of  less  relative  value. 

Spelling,  writing,  oral  reading,  and 
figuring,  while  still  indispensable,  are  rel- 
atively of  less  value  than  formerly,  while 
the  best  poems  and  stories  in  literature, 
the  strong  personalities  and  ideas  in  his- 
tory and  the  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems of  our  modern  life,  are  all  looming 
up  as  really  important  and  vital  forces 
in  our  course  of  study.  The  time  will 
never  come  again  when  the  intelligent 
schoolmaster  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
mere  symbols  and  technicalities  of  knowl- 
edge, and  these  were  the  main  things  in 
the  old  course  of  study  known  as  the 
three  R's.  The  principal  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years  is  the  shifting 
over  of  the  emphasis  from  the  old  formal 
arts  to  the  new  body  of  vital  ideas  with 
which  the  school  course  has  been  en- 
riched. 

If  we  can  teach  children  how  to  grapple 
with  these  ideas  effectively  and,  at  the 
same  time,  but  incidentally,  to  master  the 
symbols  and  forms,  we  shall  lose  nothing 
of  value  in  the  old  education,  but  we  shall 
have  transferred  the  basis  of  operations 


to  the  real  field  of  education,  the  conquest 
of  ideas. 

But  among  ideas  a  few  are  important 
and  many  are  better  left  out.  We  are 
richer  without  them  than  with.  The  nat- 
ural tendency  of  the  school  master  is  to 
heap  up  facts,  to  be  greedy  of  itemized 
knowledge,  and  ambitious  to  stretch  after 
it  in  all  directions.  Better  select  a  few 
important  thought  centers  and  organize 
around  them  whatever  is  needful  for  their 
proper  illumination. 

When  we  have  once  selected  our  few 
central  ideas  in  any  study,  we  may  well 
surround  each  central  idea  with  an  abund- 
ance of  concrete  and  illustrative  detail. 

It  requires  a  great  power  of  discrimina- 
tion to  distinguish  between  those  details 
which  ^re  necessary  to  the  clear  explana- 
tion of  important  central  ideas  and  those 
other  detailed  facts  which  are  a  mere  bur- 
den to  the  memory.  For  example  in  con- 
nection with  Pittsburg  we  might  require 
children  to  learn  the  names  and  location 
of  a  dozen  big  towns  near  Pittsburg, 
as  Allegheny,  McKeesport,  Braddock, 
Homestead,  Monongahela,  Charleroi,  Car- 
negie, Monessen,  Greensburg,  Connels- 
ville,  and  Beaver.  But  such  memory 
work  is  almost  worthless.  It  throws  no 
additional  light  upon  any  worthy  prob- 
lem or  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  a  blast  furnace,  of  a  Bessemer 
converter,  and  of  a  rolling  mill,  is  highly 
instructive  and  interesting.  Such  a  full 
and  particularized  account  of  the  pro- 
cess (of  the  skillful  contrivances  for 
changing  crude  ore  into  finished  steel) 
is  highly  stimulating  to  the  student. 
These  numerous  concrete  facts  and  ma- 
chines are  indispensable  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
smelting  and  reducing  metals.  This  is 
one  of  the  commanding  ideas  of  our  com- 
plex industrial  life  and  to  understand  it 
is  to  grasp  the  most  essential  thing  in  the 
vast  steel  industry. 

Those  details  which  contribute  directly 
to  the  clear  grasp  of  central  ideas  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  even  though 
from  another  point  of  view  (taken  by 
themselves)  they  seem  slight  and  trivial. 
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If  we  as  teachers  could  learn  to  dis- 
criminate between  that  mass  of  secondary 
facts  (often  miscalled  important  facts) 
which  are  a  mere  burden  without  enlight- 
ening the  mind,  and  those  lesser  concrete 
details  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
proper  illumination  of  the  few  important 
ideas,  we  should  jgreatly  simplify  the 
problem  of  teaching. 

At  present  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to 
say  that  we  are  spending  half  our  time 
on  things  that  are  not  worth  knowing, 
not  because  these  things  are  unimpor- 
tant, but  because  they  are  of  wholly  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  we  have  time  in 
school  to  master  only  the  few  important 
ideas. 

A  curious  contradiction,  however,  ap- 
pears in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand any  really  important  idea  we  must 
see  it  in  its  concrete  surroundings,  and 
this  requires  numerous  small  details.  In 
short  we  reject  a  great  many  so-called  im- 
portant facts  (given  in  text-books)  but 
we  accept  and  make  use  of  many  far  less 


important  items  not  mentianed  in  the 
text^books.  These  less  important  items 
are  the  necessary  background  to  impor- 
tant ideas.  They  are  the  indispensable 
means  for  bringing  an  important  idea 
into  its  proper  illumination.  A  person 
might  memorize  the  names  and  location 
of  twenty-five  important  cities  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  be  very  little  the  wiser. 
The  time  spent  on  twenty-five  cities,  if 
spent  in  examining  into  the  immediate 
causes  that  have  brought  the  rapid 
growth  of  Cleveland,  would  bring  into 
strong  prominence  a  single  idea  which  has 
produced  not  only  Cleveland  but  a  whole 
series  of  important  cities  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  first  of  all  this  wise  selection  of 
the  few  main  ideas  in  any  study,  around 
which  to  organize  the  lesser  details,  that 
will  give  us  a  reasonable  and  rational 
course  of  study. 

Upon  the  working  out  of  such  ideas 
can  be  based  a  true  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

c 
JnuA  Fried,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School.,    ; 

Indianapolis.  I 
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MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES. 

Is  it  the  words?  Is  it  the  rhythm? 
Is  it  the  theme?  that  makes  them  so  he- 
loved.  What  would  we  not  give  to  know 
what  it  is  in  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
that  so  charms  the  children? 

It  matters  little  whether  they  are  nice 
American  children  or  fine  sturdy  ones 
from  Germany  or  Boumania,  as  soon  as 
they  know  the  rhyme  they  are  caught  and 
held.  American  children  know  Mother 
Goose  without  being  taught,  it  seems. 
Foreign  children  must  be  taught  the 
words,  but  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  stammer  them  they  are  pleased  to 
stand,  with  a  face  "one  big  grin'^  and 
repeat  the  rhyme  again  and  again. 

We  are  told  that  many  authors  have 
contributed  to  these.  We  know  that  the 
cheapest  books  contain  them  and  that 
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children  love  them;  if  any  phase  of  the 
school  work  is  based  on  them  interest 
never  lags. 

In  a  room  where  children  were  trying 
to  read  about  a  leaf,  a  flower  and  a  stem, 
there  was  little  interest  displayed  by 
either  children  or  teacher;  when  the  su- 
pervisor stepped  to  the  front  of  the  room, 
to  save  the  day  for  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  said,  "Who  ever  heard  of  Little  Jack 
Horner  ?'' 

Instantly  the  sleeping  seemed  to 
awaken.  Half  the  hands  at  once  waved 
in  the  air.  The  bodies  of  forty  children 
were  balanced  on  one  foot.  It  seemed  a 
shame  that  public  money  had  been  spent 
for  such  unnecessary  furniture  as  desks 
and  seats. 

The  supervisor  said,  "Tell  me  about 
him.'' 
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In  a  tremendous  voice  came — 
"Little  Jack  Homer 
Sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie. 
He  put  in  his  thumb 
And  pulled  out  a  plum, 
And  said,  'What  a  good  boy  am  I/" 

The  supervisor  looked  quickly  at  the 
teacher,  and  behold  there  was  a  sign  of 
life  in  her  eye. 

Quickly  drawing  a  chair  in  the  comer 
of  the  board  and  writing  the  word  leaf 
on  the  part  which  represented  the  seat 
of  the  chair: 

'"Whose  chair  is  this?" 

"Jack  Horner's/^  came  in  a  chorus. 

"And  what  has  Jack  Horner  on  his 
chair?" 

"Leaf,"  faintly.  • 

"Yes,  he  has  a  leaf  on  his  chair;  look 
carefully  at  the  word  which  says  leaf." 

Near  the  chair  was  quickly  drawn, 
using  lines  and  circles,  a  boy,  with  a  large 
plum  on  his  thumb. 

"Who  is  this?"  was  asked. 

"Jack  Homer." 

A  stem  was  drawn  to  the  plum  and 
the  word  stem  written  on  the  line.  To 
this  word  the  children's  attention  was 
drawn  for  an  instant. 

A  flower  was  drawn  on  the  body;  the 
word  flower  written  beside  it.  The  chil- 
dren noted  the  form  of  the  word. 

They  were  then  allowed  to  repeat, 
"Little  Jack  Homer  sat  in  a  corner." 
Then  for  an  instant  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  form  of  the  three  words. 
The  picture  and  words  were  erased. 

The  children  were  happy;  the  teacher 
had  the  look  of  life  about  her;  three 
words  were  learned,  the  form  of  which 
will  never  be  forgotten;  the  time  spent, 
three  minutes.  The  teacher  and  cl^ildren 
were  there;  the  three  words  and  the  su- 
pervisor were  also  present,  but  there  was 
little  learning,  but  just  as  soon  as  Jack 
Homer  took  a  hand  the  process  was  easy. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  psy- 
chology of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  but 
we  know  that  they  do  arouse  interest 
every  time  they  are  allowed  to  come  into 
the  work  of  their  friends,  the  children. 

Plato  spoke  of  the  value  of  play  to  the 
child  and  thought  it  might  be  of  some 


value  in  education.  Pestalozzi  thought 
'it  might  be  made  an  educational  factor, 
but  it  fell  to  Froebel  to  see  and  to  give 
to  the  world  the  great  tmth  that  "play 
is  more  effective  than  any  other  form  of 
physical  exercise  in  developing  motor 
power  and  tendency."  And  it  was  he 
who  said,  "Childish  plays  show  how  we 
must  begin  to  give  activity  to  the  powers 
of  childhood  in  order  that  they  shall 
neither  rust  and  be  lost  for  want  of  use 
nor  be  overstrained  by  too  early  study." 

Since  we  have  this  authority,  let  us 
teachers  of  the  first  two  years  give  the 
children  one  good  romp  with  Mother 
Goose  before  they  enter  upon  the  more 
difficult  work  of  the  upper  grades. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  Begin  with  the 
children  who  have  missed  learning  the 
rhymes  at  home.  Let  these  children  have 
one  good  time  before  they  take  up  in 
eamest  the  hard  work  of  the  upper 
grades,  and  let  the  first,  second  and  third 
year  romp  with  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  children  who 
have  missed  them  at  home  repeat  them  , 
occasionally  for  a  week,  for  another  week  | 
dramatize  them,  sing  them  and  make 
them  permanent  by  poster  work.  They 
will  not  become  a  dead  weight  to  the 
school. 

"Jack  and  Jill"  goes  to  the  tune  of 
'TTankee  Doodle"  nicely. 

"Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  get  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling  after." 

Kepeat  different  ones.  The  next  week 
we  will  dramatize  the  ones  we  have 
learned;  next  we  will  sing  them,  and  last 
they  are  made  permanent  by  poster  work. 
In  dramatizing  the  rhyme  the  teacher 
must  be  filled  with  the  real  spirit  of  play. 
Choose  Jack  and  let  him  choose  Jill. 
Have  the  two  show  the  path  which  leads 
up  the  hill;  have  the  children  of  the 
school  repeat,  and  at  the  critical  point 
where  "Jack  fell  down,"  let  him  fall,  with 
Jill  "tumbling  after." 

Poster  Material:  Cardboard,  gray, 
7x6  inches;  green  paper,  7x4;  small  sun- 
bonnet  for  Jill  and  a  tiny  boy  with  a  pail 
in  his  hand  for  Jack. 

Plan:    Tear  the  paper  to  represent  the 
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grassy  hill,  mount  the  paper  on  card- 
board; paste  Jack  and  Jill  either  going 
up  the  hill  or  falling  down.  . 
"Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe." 

To  dramatize:  Select  a  little  girl  for 
old  woman,  the  other  children  in  the 
school  being  her  children.  Give  them 
permission  to  run  away  from  the  house 
of  old  woman  and  do  anything  they  wish 
until  they  are  caught  and  seated.  Repeat 
(all  of  the  children): 

"There  was  an  old  woman 

Who  lived  in  a  shoe; 

She  had  so  many  children 

She  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  soup, 

A  piece  of  white  bread. 

And  sung  them  a  song. 

And  put  them  to  bed." 
During  this  time  the  old  woman  is  giv- 
ing the  children  bread  and  soup,  then  she 
sings  them  a  song  (one  she  has  learned  at 
school),  while  she  is  singing  the  children 
lay  their  heads  on  the  desk,  each  playing 
he  is  asleep. 

Poster  Material:  Gray  cardboard,  7x9; 
shoe  cut  from  black  or  brown  paper  (or 
colored  with  chalk);  several  very  small 
sunbonnet  babies;  green  chalk. 

Plan:     With  the  chalk  represent  the 
ground.    Mount  the  shoe  with  the  sun- 
bonnet  babies  around  it. 
'Tittle  Bo  Peep." 

To  Dramatize:  Choose  Little  Bo  Peep 
and  a  number  of  children  for  sheep.  Let 
Bo  Peep  be  seated  on  a  chair  and  all  of 
the  children  playing  sheep  be  on  their 


hands  and  knees  around  her.    When  she 

falls  asleep,  all  of  the  sheep  hide,  crying, 

ba!  ba!    She  awakens  and  goes  in  search 

of  them,  when  they  are  all  brought  back 

to  the  fold  (her  chair)  she  gives  them 

imaginary  salt  and  meal.     The  rhyme— 

"Little  Bo  Peep  is  fast  asleep, 

Away  her  sheep  are  running 

Over  the  hills  and  through  tne  field,  / 

So  early  in  the  morning. 

Little  Bo  Peep  has  found  her  sheep, 

And  lovingly  she'll  keep  them. 

Now  the3r're  at  home  no  more  to  roam, 

And  lovingly  she'll  feed  them." 

Can  be  sung  to  the  following  key  of  G 

f  time:  dcfgagff,  gfeefed,  defga 

gff,  edcbaag. 

All  of  the  nursery  rhymes  can  be  used 
for  poster  work,  and  for  play.  The  ma- 
terial used  in  making  the  posters  can  be 
made  by  the  children  before  time  for 
mounting  it.  This  form  of  art  work  is 
being  emphasized  in  the  schools  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  good  work  because  the  same 
principles  of  art  are  as  strictly  practiced 
as  they  are  in  painting  and  drawing. 
And  there  is  no  more  eflEective  decoration 
than  a  border  of  posters  representing  the 
nursery  rhymes.  In  making  these  the 
children  have  great  pleasure. 

Some  one  says,  "The  time  it  takes  to 
play  these  games."  I  want  you  to  think 
of  the  enthusiasm  it  puts  into  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher. 

Again  some  one  says,  "The  work  in  get- 
ting all  of  this  material  ready."  It  pays 
to  do  the  work;  try  it. 


MATHEMATICS. 

BOBEBT  J.   Al^Y,  BLOOMINOTON,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITT. 


>s 


A  TEST  OF  DIVISIBILITY  BY  SEVEN. 

I.  Seven  is  an  exact  divisor  of  any  num- 
ber of  which  the  units  figure  doubled  diflfers 
from  the  number  represented  by  the  remain- 
ing digit  or  digits  by  0  or  by  a  multiple  of  7. 

Thus,  in  14:  twice  4  are  8;  1  from  8  leaves  7. 

In  21:  twice  1  are  2;  2  from  2  leaves  0. 

In  28:  twice  8  are  16;  2  from  16  leaves  14. 

In  35:  twice  5  are  10;  3  from  10  leaves  7. 


In  42:  twice  2  are  4;  4  from  4  leaves  0. 

In  49:  twice  9  are  18;  4  from  18  leaves  14. 

In  168:  twice  8  are  16;  16  from  16  leaves  0. 

In  175:  twice  5  are  10;  10  from  17  leaves  7. 

In  582:  twice  2  are  4;  4  from  53  leaves  49. 

Corollary  A.  When  the  remainder  after 
subtraction  is  0,  the  original  number  is  a 
multiple  of  3,  as  well  as  of  7,  therefore  is  a 
multiple  of  21. 
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Corollary  B.  An  even  number  which  is  a 
'multiple  of  3  must  also  be  a  multiple  of  14, 
etc. 

II.  When  the  number  to  be  treated  is  so 
large  that  the  remainder  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  double  unit  from  the  rest  of  the 
number  is  too  large  to  be  judged  by  inspec- 
tion, the  same  test  may  be  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder as  to  the  original  number.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  until  a  remainder 
be  found  which  is  small  enough  to  be  fac- 
tored by  inspection. 

For  example,  22,134:  twice  4  are  8;  8  sub- 
tracted from  2,213  leaves  2,205;  twice  5  are 
10;  10  from  220  leaves  210;  210  at  once  ap- 
pears as  a  multiple  of  7. 

III.  Demonstration.  Multiplying  the 
units  figure  by  2  and  placing  the  product 
in  the  tens  column,  and  ignoring  the  units 
figure  in  the  subtraction  is  really  multiply- 
ing the  units  figure  by  21,  which  is  a  mul- 
tiple, of  7.  The  test  then  becomes  merely 
the  ascertaining  of  the  difference  between 
the  number  to  be  tested  and  a  multiple  of  7, 
and  as  the  difference  between  multiples  must 
be-  a  multiple,  the  number  tested  is  a  mul- 
tiple, if  the  difference  found  is  a  multiple  of  7. 

The  value  of  the  test  rests  upon  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  multiple  of  21  is  created, 
inasmuch  as  to  multiply  by  2  is  a  mental 
process  much  more  surely  within  the  mind 
of  a  child  than  dividing  by  7. 

Also  it  will  be  seen  that  other  numbers 
having  multiples  of  two  digits  of  which  the 
last  is  1,  may  be  readily  tested  as  possible 
divisors  by  similar  processes.  Such  num- 
bers are  9,  13,  and  17,  having  multiples  81, 
91,  and  51  respectively. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


THE  LANQUAQE  OF  FRACTIONS. 

A  clear  understanding  of  any  language 
form  depends  more  upon  "suiting  the  action 
to  the  w^ord  and  the  word  to  the  action," 
clean  cut  precise  usage,  than  upon  explan- 
ations and  discourses  about  words.  The 
main  reliance  of  the  teacher  in  teaching 
arithmetical  language  is  the  giving  of  ques- 
tions one  after  another  which  differ  only 
in  the  point  to  be  taught  so  the  pupil  will 
have  to  Judge  and  select  the  correct  form  of 
reply  from  the  various  answer  forms  which 
he  has  been  taught  to  use. 


The  language  used  in  fractions  seldom  con- 
veys the  meaning  to  the  pupil  which  is  in- 
tended. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  the 
average  pupil's  notion  of  fractions  is  vague. 
I*erhaps  tlie  majority  of  people  prefer  to  use 
the  decimal  form  of  numbers  even  when 
the  common  f ractional  -  f orm,  if  well  under- 
stood, is  really  simpler  and  shorter.  As  pop- 
ularly thought  of,  a  fraction  means  a  ratio 
and  nothing  more.*  The  idea  that  3  is  a 
real  concrete  number  in  the  fraction,  3-5  of 
$25,  is  seldom  thought  of,  and  almost  never 
dwelt  upon  and  emphasized  in  teaching. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  language  of 
fractions  should  be  so  framed  that  the 
pupil's  attention  will  be  fixed  upon  the  no- 
tion that  a  fraction  is  a  concrete  number 
instead  of  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  merely  a 
ratio.  A  few  forms  are  here  submitted  to 
illustrate  the  writer's  meaning. 

Problem;  Form  f  of  an  apple.  Answer: 
We  form  i  of  an  apple  by  dividing  the  apple 
into  4  equal  parts,  and  by  counting  off  3 
of  the  parts  for  the  number. 

At  the  same  time  the  explanation  is  given 
by  the  pupil,  let  him  actually  divide  the 
apple,  count  off  the  three  parts,  and  then 
tell  what  he  has.  When  this  process  has 
been  performed  from  ten  to  thirty  times  by 
different  pupils  in  presence  of  the  class,  it 
will  be  time  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
units  involved.  The  number,  3  fourths-of-an- 
apple  is  a  fraction.  The  whole  apple  is  the 
unit  of  the  fraction,  and  the  1  fourth-of-an- 
apple  is  the  fractional  unit.  The  number  is 
3  of  the  fractional  units.  It  is  3  pieces  of 
an  apple.  The  word  fourths  helps  us  to  de- 
teimine  the  size  of  each  piece.  The  word 
apple  tells  us  more  about  the  pieces,  it  re- 
veals their  qualities.  When  an  extensive 
exercise  has  been  given  on  these  points,  the 
class  should  be  ready  for  the  next  step — ^a 
change  in  the  fractional  units,  or  "Reduc- 
tion.'* 

Problem:  Change  2-3  of  a  potato  to  ninths 
of  a  potato.  Answer:  As  there  are  3  times 
as  many  ninths  in  a  whole  as  there  are 
thirds,  to  change  2  thirds-of-a-potato  to 
ninths  of  a  potato,  we  must  divide  each  of 
the  2  thirds  into  3  equal  parts,  and  then  we 
shall  have  6  smaller  pieces  whose  names  are 
ninths,  for  9  of  such  pieces  make  a  whole 
potato. 

As  in  the  former  model,  let  the  act  of  di- 
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Tiding  be  done  by  the  pupil  Just  as  he  gires 
the  explanation.  Have  exercises  of  this 
kind  continued  until  all  points  of  the  explan- 
ation are  made  clear  and  the  language  can 
be  spoken  habitually. 

Problem:  Change  6-10  of  a  circle  to  fifths 
of  a  circle.  Answer:  As  there  are  one-half 
as  many  fifths  in  a  whole  as  there  are  tenths, 
to  cliange  6  tenths-of-a-circle  to  fifths-of-a- 
circle,  we  must  unite  2  of  the  tenths  to  form 
1  fifth,  and  the  6  tenths  will  form  3  fifths. 
for  2  tenths  is  contained  3  times  In  6  tenths. 

The  circle  is  a  very  convenient  unit  to 
divide,  sub-divide,  and  in  which  to  re-unite 
parts  for  it  may  be  done  by  merely  drawing 
and  erasing  lines. — Home  and  School  Edu- 
cation. 


SOME  SIMPLE  ARITHMETIC. 

Ambition  +  Preparation  +  Determination 
=  Success. 

Laziness  +  Anything  Else  =  Failure. 

Energy  x  the  Number  of  Days  in  the  Year 
=  A  Good  Salary. 

24  Hours  —  8  for  work  =  Too  many  for 
idleness. 

One  man's  work  -f-  three  people  =  Noth- 
ing done  well. 

A  week's  savings  x  52  each  year  =  The 
best  New  Year's  resolution.  - 

Inherited  fortunes  x  3  generations  -s-  5 
young  sports  —  brains  =  5  idiots.— Ellis  S. 
Cook,  in  Education  in  Business. 


SOLUTIONS. 


7.  Qrade  the  following  examination  pai)er 
on  the  basis  of  lOO^^.  25 9^  to  each  question,  and 
give  brief  reasons  for  your  marking. 

(1)  Addition  of  fractions. 

12f  -f  6J  -f-  15J  4-  20i  =  2i  -h  54  =  56^. 

(2)  Find  the  amount  of  $800  for  3  yr.  3  mo- 
3  da.  at  5  per  cent. 

1800 
.05 

40 

120 
10 
.33 

130.33 


(8)  Buy  am  article  for  25^,  sell  for  40^. 
What  part  is  gained?    (Give  result)    {.   Ans. 

Buy  an  article  for  40^,  sell  for  25^.  What 
part  is  lost?    {.  Ans. 

(4)    Find  the  oost  of  12  pr.  shoes  at  $3,  at 
40  -j^T  cent,  and  10  per  cent.  off. 
12  pr.  shoes  at  $3  =  136. 
40  ijer  cent.  + 1 0  per  cent.  =  50  p&r  cent. 
50  per  oent.  off  =  i  off. 
$36  — $18  =  118.    Cost. 

Solution  I. 

Grades:  (1)  0,  (2)  0,  (3)  12i,  (4)  0.  Total 
grade  12}^^. 

Mathematics  is  an  exact  sdenoe.  A  solution 
is  either  right  or  wrong.  There  is  no  middle 
ground.  In  some  other  subjects  an  answer 
may  be  partly  wrong,  and  yet  deserve  some 
credit.  But  this  is  not  true  in  mathematics. 
In  a  problem  like  (1)  an  answer  that  is  wrong 
by  1,  is  wrong,  and  should  receive  no  more 
credit  than  if  it  were  wrong  10.  Effort  may 
cause  growth,  but  when  the  result  is  wrong 
the  effort  should  be  measured  in  increased 
brain  x>ower  and  not  in  an  unearned  per  cent. 
J.  P.  O'Mara,  Queensville. 

Solution  2. 

Grades:  (1)  12J^.  The  answer  is  wrong, 
but  the  fractions  are  ad^ed  correctly. 

(2)  12J%.  Careless  reading,  but  the  interest 
is  correctly  found. 

(3)  109^.    Careless  thinking. 

( 4 )  2  j  9^. .     Found  cost  of  shoes  correctly. 

W.  M.  Tucker,  Goodland. 

This  query  shows  how  widely  teachers  differ 
in  their  estimates  of  answers.  In  the  near 
future  another  question  of  this  sort  will  be 
proposed,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have 
the  grading  done  by  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

8.  A  man  died  February  14, 1888,  aged  88 
years  2  months  and  14  days.  When  was  he 
bom? 

88  years  before  February  14,  1888,  was  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1800.  2  months  before  February  14, 
1800,  was  December  14,  1799.  14  days  before 
December  14,  1799,  was  November  30,  1799. 
.  •.  the  man  was  bom  November  30,  1799. 

Curtis  G.  Shake,  Monroe  City. 

9.  By  the  use  of  four  9'8  and  whatever  alge- 
braic signs  are  necessary,  express  as  many  of 
the  numbers  from  1  to  20  as  possible. 
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2  4- 


0-9+ &. 


6.  J^i^fca?;  <>-:^;V5+V3+V9-V5. 

7.  5— i^±ftJV5-l-V9+•|•. 
9.  |^^^i_V53r9  j  9W-9-9. 
m   V9X9+^;  M^. 

11.  9+y9-f. 

13.ff+W  +  f. 

Id  9+^+}/9,9+9-^. 

ie.f+\9+v^. 

17.  9+9- f-. 

18.  ^  +  9;  9^9+9-9;  99-9x9. 
19  9+9+^. 

20.^  +  9. 


The  answer  to  0  is  a  composite  of  the  answers 
famished  by  Thomas  Hallett»  Ira  £.  Lee»  Mel- 
vin  Dowge,  Stella  Drake,  Harold  Parker,  Ar- 
thur W.  Parker,  B.  D.  Minnioh,  Endora  A. 
Green. 

QUERIES. 

10.  Express  the  numbers  from  80  to  100  by 
the  use  of  four  nines  and  whatever  algebraic 
signs  are  necessary. 

11.  An  eight-gallon  cask  is  full  of  brandy 
and  a  ten-gallon  cask  is  fall  of  water.  How 
much  most  be  transferred  from  one  cask  to 
the  other  that  the  mixture  may  be  of  equal 
strength? 

12.  An  agent  received  S4,32o  to  invest  in 
mess  pork  at  SI  6. 00  per  barrel,  after  deducting 
his  purchasing  commission  of  4^^.  If  the 
charges  for  incidentals  were  $81.40,  besides 
cartage  of  75^  per  load  of  8  barrels,  how  many 
barrels  did  he  buy,  and  what  unexpended  bal- 
ance does  he  place  to  the  credit  of  his  principal  ? 

Query  10  is  introduced  because  of  the  great 
interest  shown  in  number  0.  The  only  fig^ure 
allowed  in  the  solution  is  9,  and  there  must  be 
just  four  of  these  for  each  number.  Solutions 
to  these  queries  should  reach  Robert  J.  Aley, 
Bloomington,  not  later  than  March  14.  Some 
first-class  problems  for  solution  would  be  very 
acceptable. 
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If  you  are  a  kicker,  be  sure  you  are 
kicking  toward  goal.  Kicking  is  good 
exercise^  but  it  is  nothing  more,  unless 
by  means  of  it  the  ball  is  advanced. 


N".  C.  Dougherty,  the  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Peoria  schools,  is  now 
safely  housed  in  the  penitentiary  at  Jol- 
iet.    He  is  to  stay  there  fourteen  years. 


The  death  of  Superintendent  George 
H.  Conley  of  Boston  removes  an  interest- 
ing educational  leader.  His  year  and  a 
half  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  schools 
fully  demonstrated  his  ability. 


The  world  has  but  little  use  for  the 
sham,  and  no  use  whatever  for  the  sham 
schoolmaster.  The  hypocrites  of  the  pro- 
fession must  be  disposed  of,  though  it 
takes  courts  and  penitentiaries  to  do  it. 


Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  fools;  the  Give  fool  and  the 
Take  fool.  The  first  kind  furnishes  ad- 
vice unasked,  the  second  takes  away  rep- 
utations. Both  are  dangerous  and  should 
be  avoided. 


In  the  present  marked  emphasis  on  the 
bread-and-butter-getting  education  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  real  purpose  of 
education  will  be  missed.  True  educa- 
tion aims  at  complete  right  living.  Get- 
ting a  living  is  only  one  part  of  it. 


Great  plans  are  already  made  for  the 
N.  E.  A  meeting  at  San  Francisco  in  July. 
A    large    crowd     of    Indiana    teachers 


should  attend  this  meeting.  The  pro- 
gram is  worth  the  cost  and  the  travel 
value  of  thei  trip  can  not  be  estimated. 


If  you  are  a  Knocker  be  sure  that  you 
are  not  knocking  against  the  granite  walls 
of  the  eternal  verities.  Such  knocking 
produces  noise  but  nothing  else.  Good 
knocking  smooths  off  the  rough  corners 
and  does  something  besides  making  noise. 


Don't  quarrel  with  the  course  of  study. 
It  may  be  bad,  but  if  your  teaching  is 
vitalizing,  the  badness  of  the  course  of 
study  is  soon  buried  under  the  goodness 
of  the  results.  A  teacher  and  a  learner 
are  the  absolute  requirements  for  good 
teaching. 


The  Natural  Science  Society  of  Buffalo 
is  doing  a  splendid  thing  for  the  school 
children  of  that  city.  Lectures  on  va- 
rious scientific  subjects  suitable  for  the 
different  grades  are  given  by  the  society. 
Each  morning  the  children  of  certain 
grades  from  specified  schools  meet  at  the 
rooms  of  the  society  and  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture. 


The  teacher's  voice  should  be  sweet, 
well  modulated  and  sympathetic.  The 
loud,  harsh  and  unsympathetic  voice  de- 
stroys the  pleasure  of  the  schoolroom. 
Such  a  voice  denotes  hostility  and  usually 
provokes  it  in  the  heart  of  every  pupil. 
The  sweet  voice  begets  confidence,  creates 
interest  and  makes  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement. The  teacher  should  remember 
the  maxim,  "Speak  gently,  keep  your 
voice  low." 


(SK) 
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The  teacher  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  school.  In  relation  to  the 
community,  the  school  board  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  teacher,  for  the  school 
board  selects  the  teacher.  Every  com- 
munity should  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
personality  and  character  of  its  school 
officials. 


Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  defines  the  Make- 
shift Teacher  as  "The  one  who  is  a  black- 
smith or  carpenter  or  farmer  or  laborer 
in  some  other  field  of  work  than  teaching, 
,  and  who  resorts  to  teaching  to  keep  a 
short-sessioned  school  of  three,  four,  or 
even  five  months.^'  Salaries  should  be  so 
high  that  no  makeshift  teachers  could 
appear  on  the  pay  roll. 


It  is  good  to  visit  other  schools,  that  is, 
it  is  good  for  the  visitor,  and  it  may  do 
the  school  no  harm.  The  visitor  should 
observe  a  number  of  simple  rules.  She 
should  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  taking 
a  seat  in  that  part  of  the  room  that  will 
interfere  the  least  with  the  regular  school 
work.  On  no  account  should  she  ask  a 
change  in  the  regular  program. 


It  is  not  common  school  teachers  alone 
who  have  complaints  about  salary.  A 
college  professor  writing  in  the  Atlantic 
BAys  that  in  a  period  of  nine  years,  two 
as  instructor,  two  as  assistant  professor, 
and  five  as  associate  professor  his  ex- 
penses were  in  the  ratio  of  2.1  to  1,  to  his 
salary.  Such  figures  show  that  soon 
either  wealthy  men  or  celibates  will 
have  to  do  the  college  teaching. 


Census  Bulletin,  No.  26,  tells  us  that 
in  our  entire  population  above  ten  years 
of  age,  excluding  Alaska  and  our  insular 
possessions,  there  are  6,180,069  persons 
unable  to  read  or  write.  There  is  a 
marked  decrease  in  illiteracy  since  1890, 
but  the  figures  are  still  appalling.  We  ' 
are  far  behind  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark  and  Switzerland.  The 
little  red  schoolhouse  still  has  a  great 
work  to  do.  It  must  abolish  illiteracy 
from  our  land. 


There  are  at  present  school  savings 
banks  in  operation  in  1,089  schools. 
Since  their  organization  191,009  children 
have  been  depositors,  putting  in  the  total 
of  $2,782,012.  Where  the  banks  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years, 
they  have  done  exactly  what  their  pro- 
moters expected  them  to  do.  They  have 
developed  thrift.  The  savings  bank  can 
be  made  a  success  wherever  the  teachers 
and  a  few  patrons  will  give  the  time  for 
careful  oversight. 


Boston^s  new  school  law  has  gone  into 
effect.  The  first  election  under  the  new 
law  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  held  recently  and  resulted  in  the 
election  of  five  excellent  mfen.  Boston 
under  the  old  law  had  a  board  consisting 
of  twenty-four  members.  In  decreasing 
the  number  to  five  she  has  placed  herself 
in  line  with  the  cities  that  have  the  best 
administered  schools.  Large  school 
boards,  however  appointed,  seem  to  be 
unmitigated  evils. 


When  the  Osier  theory  is  suggested  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  the  two  sena- 
tors from  Alabama.  Senator  Pettus  is 
eighty-five,  and  Senator  Morgan  eighty- 
two.  Both  men  have  annoimced  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  re-election, 
Morgan  in  1907,  and  Pettus  in  1909. 
They  are  both  able  men  and  are  serving 
their  State  and  nation  with  great  ability. 
We  may  yet  be  compelled  to  recede  from 
the  notion  that  all  things  of  value  must 
be  done  by  young  men. 


Christian  IX,  King  of  Denmark,  died 
January  29.  He  was  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his 
death  he  attended  to  his  usual  duties, 
giving  audiences  lasting  for  three  hours. 
His  reign  has  been  singularly  free  from 
criticism.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  people 
and  mingled  with  them  freely  unat- 
tended save  by  one  of  his  sons.  His  fam- 
ily life  was  very  sweet  and  pure.  His 
children  fill  honorable  positions  in  Eu- 
ropean politics.  The  eldest  son  now  be- 
comes King  of  Denmark.  The  second 
son  is  King  of  Greece.     Alexandra,  the 
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eldest  daughter^  is  Queen  of  England. 
The  second  daughter  is  now  Ex-Empress 
of  Kussia.  The  third  daughter  is  Duchess 
of  Cumberland.  A  grandson  is  the  new 
King  of  Norway.  The  old  king  was 
aptly  (Jailed  the  *Tather-in-Law  of  Eu- 
rope/' 


All  men  should  be  charitable.    Harsh 
criticism  is  usually  due  to  ignorance.    It 
would  help  if  we  could  remember  the 
beautiful  words  of  Nixon  Waterman: 
"If  I  knew  you,  and  you  knew  me, 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine, 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and  mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less, 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness; 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly  agree 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me." 


At  L3mn,  Mass.^  a  very  successful 
school  city  operates  upon  the  playground. 
Such  an  organization  develops  character 
by  exercise  of  responsibility.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  making  and  enforcing 
laws  and  regulations  gives  the  boy  or  girl 
a  new  and  different  point  of  view.  A 
wholesome  respect  for  law  itself  comes  as 
an  immediate  result."  No  one  yet  sees  the 
end  of  the  school  city.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  certain.  Much  of  the  old  im- 
perialistic school  government  is  gone  for- 
ever. 


I  President  Eliot  says  good  things.  His 
address  at  the  opening  of  Harvard  in  the 
fall  of  1905  is  unusually  good.     Every 

;  young  man  should  have  its  sentiment  en- 
graven on  his  heart.  We  quote  the  clos- 
ing sentences: 

"Look  forward  to  the  important  crises 
of  your  life.  They  are  nearer  than  you 
are  apt  to  imagine.  It  is  a  very  safe  pro- 
tective rule  to  live  today  as  if  you  were 
going  to  marry  a  pure  woman  within  a 
month.  That  rule  you  ^ will  find  a  safe- 
guard for  worthy  living.  It  is  a  good  rule 
to  endeavor  hour  by  hour  and  week  after 
week  to  learn  to  work  hard.  It  is  not 
well  to  take  four  minutes  to  do  what  you 
can  accomplish  in  three.  It  is  not  well  to 
take  four  years  to  do  what  you  can  per- 


fectly accomplish  in  three.  It  is  well  to 
learn  to  work  intensely.  You  will  hear 
a  good  deal  of  advice  about  letting  your 
soul  grow  and  breathing  in  without  effort 
the  atmosphere  of  a  learned  society,  or 
place  of  learning.  Well,  you  can  not  help 
breathing  and  you  can  not  help  growing; 
those  processes  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  question  for  you  from  day  to 
day  is  how  to  learn  to  work  to  advantage; 
and  college  is  the  place  and  now  is  the 
time  to  win  mental  power.  And,  lastly, 
live  today  and  every  day  like  a  man  of 
honor.^^ 


About  1860  John  Swett,  principal  of 
the  Rincon  school,  San  Francisco,  was 
called  upon  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions by  the  board  of  examiners: 

1.  Name  all  the  rivers  of  the  globe. 

2.  Name  all  the  bays,  gulfs,  seas,  lakes 
and  other  bodies  of  water  on  the  globe. 

3.  Name  all  the  cities  of  the  world. 

4.  Name  all  the  countries  of  the 
world. 

5.  Bound  all  the  states  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Swett  held  his  place,  so  we  con- 
clude he  satisfied  the  examiners  that  he 
knew. 


Hazing  in  colleges  and  schools  has  re- 
ceived great  attention  for  the  past  few 
months.  The  amount  of  hazing  done 
seems  to  be  greater  than  in  recent  years. 
The  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  it 
is  more  hostile  than  ever  before.  The 
courts-martial  and  dismissals  at  Annap- 
olis have  had  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  whole  country.  Thuggery  and  brutal- 
ity have  no  legitimate  place  in  academic 
life.  These  things  must  stop,  or  our 
schools  can  not  command  the  respect  they 
ought  to  have.  The  promising  young 
men  who  have  died  as  the  result  ©f  haz- 
ing have  not  died  in  vain,  if  thereby  the 
country  is  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that 
hazing  will  be  abolished. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  incentive  to  the 
discovery  and  exploration  of  this  conti- 
nent was  the  desire  to  find  a  Northwest 
Passaofc.     Henrv  Hudson  lost  his  life  in 
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the  attempt,  after  having  penetrated  as 
far  into  the  northwest  as  the  bay  that 
bears  his  name.  For  three  centuries  at- 
tempts 'have  been  made  again  and  again 
by  bold  navigators,  but  without  success. 
During  the  last  summer  the  Gjoa,  a  little 
Norwegian  vessel  of  47  tons,  propelled 
by  a  gasoline  motor,  accomplished  the 
feat  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  ice 
pack  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Macken- 
zie Bay.  But  the  feat  of  which  once  so 
much  was  expected,  now  hardly  receives 
notice.  The  land  that  was  once  thought 
to  be  a  barrier  to  traffic  with  the  East 
has  itself  become  far  richer  than  the 
fabled  wealth  of  the  Indies. 


Every  teacher  needs  to  be  a  worker. 
He  needs  also  to  be  able  to  inspire  a  love 
of  work  in  his  pupils.  Work  is  the  battle 
cry  of  the  present.  The  words  of  Bob 
Burdette  should  be  read  again  and  again 
by  every  boy  and  girl: 

^^Remember,  my  son,  you  have  to  work. 
Whether  you  handle  pick  or  wheelbarrow 
or  a  set  of  books,  digging  ditches  or  edit- 
ing a  newspaper,  ringing  an  auction  bell 
or  writing  funny  things,  you  must  work. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  killing  yourself  by 
overworking  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty. 
Men  die  sometimes,  but  it  is  because  they 
quit  at  6  p.  m.,  and  don't  get  home  until 
2  a.  m.  It's  the  intervals  that  kills,  my 
son.  The  work  gives  you  appetite  for 
your  meals;  it  lends  solidity  for  your 
slumber;  it  gives  you  a  perfect  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  a  holiday.  There  are 
young  men  who  do  not  work,  but  the 
country  is  not  proud  of  them.  It  does 
not  even  know  their  names;  it  only  speaks 
of  them  as  *01d  So  and  So's  boys.'  No- 
body likes  them;  the  great  busy  world 
doesn't  know  that  they  are  here.  So  find 
out  what  you  want  to  be  and  do,  take  off 
your  coat  and  make  dust  in  the  world. 
The  busier  you  are  the  less  harm  you  are 
apt  to  get  into,  the  sweeter  will  be  your 
sleep,  the  brighter  and  happier  your  holi- 
days, and  the  better  satisfied  the  world 
will  be  with  you." 


ever  before.  Every  public*  oflSce,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  in  the  public 
gaze.  The  good  citizen,  whose  attempts 
at  refgrm  are  usually  spasmodic,  seems 
now  to  be  in  earnest.  Every  school 
should  take  advantage  of  the  present  in- 
terest and  agitation  and  teach  with  em- 
phasis some  lesson^  in  civic  righteousness. 
The  Outlook  sums  up  the  present  move- 
ment in  these  strong  words: 

"The  American  people  are  now  de- 
manding three  very  simple  things,  and 
they  will  secure  them:  Free  govern- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  the  management  of 
public  affairs  by  the  people;  honest  gov- 
ernment— that  is  to  say,  the  settlement 
of  public  questions  and  the  carrying  on  of 
the  public  business  in  the  interests  of  the 
people;  an  open  field  and  a  square  deal- 
that  is  to  say,  the  opportunity  for  all'toen 
to  go  to  the  front  in  public  affairs  without 
bowing  the  knee  to'  bosses  or  compromis- 
ing with  machines.  In  a  democracy 
there  must  be  leaders,  parties,  and  party 
organizations.  But  a  party  organization 
is  not  a  machine,  nor  is  a  leader  a  boss. 
We  are  not  looking  for  perfection;  we  are 
asking  for  a  chance  to  breathe  freely  as 
a  Nation,  to  get  men  in  public  life  who 
will  have  some  of  the  instincts  of  the 
statesman,  and  to  be  able  to  hold  our 
heads  up  as  Americans  when  we  face  the 
rest  of  the  world." 


The  attention  of  the  people  is  directed 
more  closely  toward  public  officials  than 


Then  and  Now. 

Many  people  delight  in  singing  the 
glories  of  the  past.  To  them  no  today  is 
as  good  as  yesterday.  They  constantly 
preach  the  superiority  of  the  old  edu- 
cation over  the  new.  They  tell  us  that 
the  boasted  improvements  consist  in  the 
addition  6f  a  number  of  useless  fads  and 
frills,  but  that  in  the  fundamentals  of 
education  we  are  far  short  of  the  good 
old  times.  They  say  we  may  draw  better 
pictures,  fold  and  cut  paper  more  deftly, 
and  sing  ragtime  with  more  vim,  but  that 
in  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic  we  are 
sadly  deficient. 

Nearly  all  students  of  present  condi- 
tions have  long  been  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  the  criticisms  of  the  con- 
servatives were  groundless..    The  argu- 
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I  ments  of  both  sides,  however,  necessarily 
rested  almost  wholly  upon  mere  assertion. 
Under  these  conditions  no  definite  con- 
clusions were  possible. 

The  discovery  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  of 
a  set  of  examination  papers  in  spelling 
and  arithmetic  bearing  the  date  of  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  is  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest. The  papers  of  1846  were  pre- 
pared by  pupils  of  the  9th  grade,  which 
would  correspond  approximately  to  the 
first  year  of  our  high  schools.  The  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  were  eight  in  number 
and  were  quite  difiictilt.  In  spelling 
twenty  words  of  far  more  than  average 
difiSculty  were  given.  In  these  questions 
the  pupils  of  Springfield  in  1846  made 
an  average  in  arithmetic  of  29.4  per  cent, 
and  in  spelling  40.6  per  cent.  In  the  fall 
of  1905  the  same  questions  without  warn- 
ing or  preparation  were  submitted  to  the 
8th  grade  pupils  of  Springfield.  They 
made  an  average  in  arithmetic  of  65.5  per 
cent,  and  in  spelling  of  51.2  per  cent. 
The  same  questions  in  December,  1905, 
were  proposed  to  the  8th  grade  pupils  of 
the  Goshen,  Indiana,  schools  under  the 
conditions  noted  above.  The  Goshen  av- 
erages were  as  follows:  Arithmetic  87.8 
per  cent.,  spelling  46.2  per  cent.  The 
questions  have  been  answered  by  the  8th 
grade  pupils  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  always  with  averages  far  above  those 
made  in  Springfield  in  1846. 

These  comparisons  are  certainly  very 
convincing  .  It  is  known  that  the  Spring- 
field schools  in  1846  were  among  the  best. 
The  course  of  study  had  not  yet  been  en- 
riched. The  daily  work  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  prepared  these  papers  consisted 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography 
and  spelling.     The  school  year  was  44 

j     weeks  in  length  and  the  school  day  6 

I  hours.  With  the  enriched  course  of 
study,  with  a  shorter  day  and  a  shorter 

I  year,  the  pupils  of  a  grade  lower  in  the 
same  city  in  1905  make  a  far  better  show- 
ing. In  Goshen  with  a  shorter  year  than 
Springfield  the  showing  in  arithmetic  is 
better  and  that  in  spelling  nearly  as  good. 
The  schools  of  today  are  better  than 
those  of  yesterday.  The  enrichment  of 
the  course  and  the  addition  of  what  some 
people  consider  frills,  have  not  been  at 


the  expense  of  the  fundamentals.  Every 
teacher  should  arm  himself  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  of  1846  and  1905.  They 
will  successfully  answer  the  carping  criti- 
cisms which  are  so  frequently  made 
against  the  progressive  work  of  the 
present. 


Henry  Clay  Trumbull. 

One  of  the  great  books  of  the  past  year 
is  "The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay  Trum- 
bull," by  PhUip  E.  Howard.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Sunday  School  Times 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

The  book  is  great  because  it  tells  in  a 
simple,  direct  way  the  life  story  of  a  great 
man.  Biography  is  necessarily  interest- 
ing, for  we  all  like  to  know  the  inner  life 
of  the  man  who  has  attracted  the  world's 
attention.  Trumbull  was  known  all  over 
the  world  because  of  his  accurate  Oriental 
scholarship  and  also  because  of  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  which  he  was  editor. 

It  is  almost  proverbial  that  Sunday 
school  teaching  is  the  poorest  teaching 
known.  Mr.  Trumbull  realized  this  and 
as  a  young  man  teaching  in  a  Mission 
school  he  attempted  to  make  his  work 
effective.  Later  as  a  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary he  never  lost  sight  of  the  need  of 
good  teaching.  When  he  became  editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  Times  his  strong 
desire  was  to  furnish  through  its  columns 
helps  and  incentives  to  teachers  that 
would  make  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school  increasingly  valuable.  That  he 
succeeded  is  known  by  every  one  familiar 
with  that  great  paper.  He  associated 
with  him  a  greater  array  of  scholars  as 
writers  for  the  Times  than  have  ever 
been  united  in  the  making  of  a  paper  for 
secular  teachers.  He  was  a  splendid 
teacher  and  a  great  inspirer  of  teachers. 
His  service  to  the  Sunday  school,  in  a 
larger  sense  than  most  people  think  was  a 
service  to  education. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  a  man  who  believed 
in  details.  He  always  made  careful  prep- 
aration for  every  duty.  He  never  did  off- 
hand work  either  in  the  sanctum  or  on 
the  platform.     He  always  suffered  and 
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was  ill  at  ease  before  making  an  address. 
In  response  to  a  friend^s  surprise  at  this, 
he  said:  "Well,  someone  has  got  to  suffer 
— either  the  man  before  he  speaks,  or  the 
audience  while  he  is  speaking.'^ 

He  was  an  indomitable  worker.  How- 
ever, his  work  did  not  shut  him  off  from 
the  world.  He  was  a  man  easy  to  ap- 
proach, and  always  with  abundant  time 
for  deeds  of  mercy  or  acts  of  friendship. 
Neither  at  his  office  nor  at  his  home  did 
he  find  seclusion  and  absolute  quiet  nec- 
essary for  his  work.  He  could  drop  his 
work  at  any  time  to  tell  or  enjoy  a  story, 
and  could  take  it  up  again  without  loss. 

His  life  was  essentially  positive.  He 
believed  in  being  judged  by  results. 
When  .one  of  his  associates  mentioned 
in  a  proposed  editorial  something  that 
the  Sunday  School  Times  was  not  going 
to  do,  his  blue  pencil  struck  it  out  with 
vigor.  "That  can^t  go  in!  Never,  never 
say  what  we  are  not  going  to  do!  Say 
what  we  will  dol'^ 

His  vision  of  duty  was  remarkably 
clear.  He  conceived  the  moral  line  to  be 
like  the  mathematical  line,  without  width. 
To  him,  therefore, the  only  possible  place 
was  on  one  side  or  other  of  this  line. 
Neutral  ground  did  not  exist. 


In  1895  with  his  son  Charles  he  spent 
some  months  in  travel  in  Europe.  Ra- 
phaeFs  Sistine  Madonna,  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris 
were  three  things  that  had  greatly  im- 
pressed Dr.  Trumbull  on  a  former  visit 
They  visited  the  Sistine  Madonna  in 
Dresden.  It  made  but  little  impression 
on  the  son.  The  father  said  nothing. 
Together  they  went  to  Paris  and  visited 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  Napoleon's 
Tomb.  These  both  made  a  great  impres- 
fiion  upon  the  younger  Trumbull,  who 
expressed  it  as  best  he  could.  The 
father  said  he  was  glad  that  he  had  sus- 
pended judgment  at  Dresden,  but  that 
if  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  had  also  failed, 
then  he  would  have  felt  troubled.  This 
was  a  characteristic  trait  of  his  life. 
Those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  were 
always  given  more  than  one  chance. 

The  book  is  as  interesting  as  fiction 
and  as  inspiring  as  truth.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  read  it.  The  mam  springs  of 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull's  life  are  the 
things  that  make  for  righteousness.  The 
elements  of  intellect  and  character  that 
made  him  the  greatest  Sunday  school 
man  of  the  age  are  just  the  elements  that 
will  make  one  great  as  a  teacher. 


'^^•\/">.'S. '»./«»/ 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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The  thirteenth  annual  banquet  and  recep- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association  of 
Valparaiso  University  was  held  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  Saturday  evening, 
February  3,  1906.  The  informal  reception 
began  at  5:30  and  the  banquet  at  G:30.  The 
program  was  the  best  ever  produced  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  The  committee 
was  successful  in  securing  speakers  of  na- 
tional reputation  for  short  addresses.  Non- 
resident alumni  were  present  from  New 
Yorlv  City,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  many  other  cities.  The  remarkable 
success  of  Prof.  H.  B.  Brown,  the  President 
of  this  great  school,  is  now  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  were 
225  persons  at  tlie  banquet. 


>.»N./»./*w/«\yw*\ 


Dr.  Thomas  Scott  Lowden,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, has  been  invited  by  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Sunday-school  Association  to  de- 
liver a  course  of  five  lectures  on  "Child  Life 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching"  to  the  Sunday 
school  teachers  of  Boston.  Dr.  Lowden  has 
charge  of  the  normal  work  in  the  Trinity 
M.  E.  Sunday-school  at  Worcester.  A  few 
weeks  since  the  secretary  of  the  State  Sun- 
day-school Association  visited  hJs  wonc  and 
subsequently  engaged  him  for  a  course  of 
lectures. 


Specific  figures  from  a  certain  high  school 
in  Massachusetts  show  that  there  were  209 
graduates  in  six  years.  Of  these  11  per 
cent,  are  married  and  are  living  at  home 
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without  employment;  one-third  went  to  col- 
lege; one-fifth  to  normal  schools;  one-twelfth 
are  in  other  higher  institutions  and  40  per 
cent,  are  already  employed  on  wages. 


Look  for  what  is  good  and  strong  in  every 
pupil  that  comes  under  you;  then  honor  that 
and  rejoice  in  it. 


The  excellent  address  recently  given  by 
Dr.  Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  president  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  an  immense  audience.  His  theme 
was  **The  Motives  of  Service." 


James  E.  Russel,  L.L.  D.,  Dean  of  Teach- 
ers' College  at  Columbia  University,  in  a  re- 
cent address  on  '*The  Trend  in  American 
Education"  said: 

"The  keynote  of  American  life  is  democ- 
racy— social  democracy.  I  say  social  democ- 
racy, because  England  is  politically  more 
democratic  than  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  inherits  conceptions  of 
caste  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  Eng- 
lish churchman  prays  to  be  content  with  that 
station  in  life  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water 
schools  for  the  poor  are  free;  the  rich  must 
pay  for  their  education.  Hence  the  great 
preparatory  schools  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  venerable  universities,  are  for  gentle- 
men's sons,  and  only  gentlemen  are  wanted 
in  the  church,  at  the  bar  or  in  the  army  and 
navy." 


Foundation  day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served at  Indiana  University  on  January  19. 
The  special  guests  of  hoi\,or  were  Louis  How- 
land,  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dr.  Allison 
Maxwell  of  Indianapolis  and  Joseph  Shea  of 
Seymour,  all  of  whom  were  on  the  program. 


Things  of  the  mind  are  greater  than 
things  of  the  body,  and  things  of  the  heart 
greater  than  things  of  the  mind.  In  our 
great  system  of  education  which  receives 
the  most  attention? 


On  Monday,  January  29,  many  people  re- 
membered and  celebrated  Carnation  day  by 
adorning  their  coats  with  the  flower.    They 
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were  worn  in  silent  respect'^  the  memory  of 
our  late  chief  executive,  President  McKin- 
ley.  He  loved  the  carnation  best  of  aii 
flowers  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  this  senti- 
ment the  Carnation  League  of  America  has 
set  aside  January  29th  as  "Carnation  Day." 
The  first  carnation  day  was  observed  by  the 
league  in  1003  at  Canton,  O.  The  nation 
has  taken  it  up  and  it  will  doubtless  become 
one  of  the  most  generally  observed  days  in 
the  calendar  of  special  observances. 


The  thirty-fourth  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Anderson  high  school  were 
held  on  the  night  of  January  19.  The  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Dr.  Robert  Aley  of  Indiana  University;  his 
theme  was  "Quit  You  Like  Men."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  class  were  delighted  with  his  ad- 
dress. The  class  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Black,  of  the  high  school  faculty, 
and  the  diplomas  were  presented  by  Supt. 
J.  B.  Pearcy.  The  music  was  directed  by 
Miss  Anna  Birchard,  with  Miss  Portia 
Pearcy  accompanist. 


Mr.  Arthur  L.  Trester  Is  now  principal  ^f 
the  Alexandria  high  school.  He  graduated 
from  Earlham  College  in  1904,  and  since 
that  time  has  studied  at  Indiana  University. 


Professor  F.  W.  Eaton  of  Connecticut 
says: 

"In  the  training  and  personality  of  the 
teacher  the  whole  problem  rests.  The  nor- 
mal child  will  not  do  better  than  his  teacher, 
nor  will  he  be  better.  A  fountain  does  not 
send  its  waters  higher  than  the  spring  which 
supplies  it,  unless  by  artificial  means,  and 
such  means  can  not  be  employed  in  the  case 
of  the  child." 


At  a  recent  public  meeting  at  the  high 
school  building  in  Lebanon,  Ind.,  the  "High 
School  Course  of  Study"  was  discussed  from 
several  points  of  view.  "Should  It  be  Chiefly 
Cultural"  was  the  topic  discussed  by  Mr. 
S.  N.  Cragan;  followed  by  Mrs.  John  Hen- 
derson. Both  speakers  felt  the  danger  of 
limiting  our  conception  of  the  word  "cul- 
ture." Mrs.  S.  M.  Ralston,  in  discussing  the 
subject  "Should  It  be  Essentially  Practical?" 
made   a   strong  plea    for  manual    training. 
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The  third  speaker,  County  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Gullion,  discussed  the  question, 
"Should  It  be  a  Combination  of  One  and 
Two?"  The  speaker  thought  that  such  was 
decidedly  the  best  arrangement.  "What 
Should  be  Added  to  and  Taken  from  the 
Course?"  was  discussed  in  a  very  practical 
manner  by  Dr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Baker. 
Superintendent  H.  G.  Brown  Is  enjoying  a 
prosperous  and  pleasant  year  in  the  Lebanon 
schools. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  said:     "The  highest 
culture  is  to  speak  no  ill." 


The  corn  contest  held  at  Danville  on  De- 
cember 12  was  a  gala  day  for  Hendricks 
County.  There  were  86  entries  of  ten  ears 
each,  thirty -three  of  these  being  made  by 
girls.  Professor  Wiancko,  of  Purdue,  was 
present,  scored  the  corn  and  awarded  the 
prizes.  To  County  Superintendent  Wilson  is 
due  the  credit  of  this  Interesting  and  valu- 
able contest.  Its  value,  will  be  widespread, 
and  he  deserves  congratulations  on  the  affair. 


•  Professor  T.  H.  Meek,  who  so  ably  served 
the  Lawrenceburg  schools  for  thirteen  years, 
is  at  present  superintendent  of  the  Eureka 
schools.  He  took  his  M.  A.  degi*ee«from  In- 
diana University  in  1905  on  the  thesis  "The 
Secret  Diplomacy  of  Louis  XV." 


Be  such  a  man,  live  such  a  life  that  if 
every  man  were  such  as  you,  every  life  like 
your  life,  this  earth  would  be  a  god's  para- 
dise.— Phillips  Brooks. 


Dr.  P.  C.  Somerville,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Troy,  Mo.,  wrote,  February  7th,  as 
follows: 

"My  February  number  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  arrived  today.  Kindly  send  the  Jan- 
uary number  as  I  desire  my  subscription  to 
begin  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Journal  is 
one  of  the  best  school  or  educational  journals 
that  come  to  my  table.  As  I  am  a  Hoosier 
by  birth  and  educational  training  it  is  Just 
like  a  letter  from  home." 


Miss  Anna  Reddinprton,  for  many  years  a 
successful  teacher  in  Indianapolis  public 
schools,  died  recently  at  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 


pital. The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Prin- 
cipals' Club  of  the  Indianapolis  public 
schools  that  in  the  untimely  death  of  Miss 
Anna  Reddington,  an  esteemed  member  of 
our  teaching  corps,  the  schools  have  sus- 
tained a  deep  loss,  and  we  desire  to  give 
formal  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  her 
worth  as  a  devoted  and  efficient  teacher,  and 
of  our  sympathy  for  her  family." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  the  Westville  school  In  Laporte  County 
was  converted  into  a  township  school  with 
the  regular  four-year  high  school  course  of 
study,  under  the  efficient  management  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Yoder.  The  change  has 
proved  satisfactory  and  most  excellent  work 
is  being  done.  The  school  is  growing  in 
favor  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be- 
come a  commissioned  high  scnool. 


Superintendent  A.  W.  Nolan  of  the  Lima 
public  schools  has  introduced  a  course  in 
household  economics  In  the  high  school.  The 
course  is  elective  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Plans  are  being  completed  for  a  school  gar- 
den, in  which  each  student  from  the  first 
grade  throughout  the  high  school  will  have 
an  individual  plat  of  ground  for  planting 
and  cultivation. 


In  the  recently  issued  Fifth  Year  Book 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  "On  the  teaching  of 
English  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools," 
occurs  this  passage:  "Story  telling  and  story 
reproduction  are  the  strong  reliance  of  the 
primary  school  for  the  training  in  English. 
Until  recently,  story  telling  has  been  no  part 
of  the  primary  curriculum.  It  is  now  fast 
becoming  the  *head-stone  of  the  corner*  In 
our  estimate  of  its  importance,  but  in  our 
practice  it  lags  far  behind.  This  is  because 
the  teachers  are  not  good  story  tellers.  It 
is  an  art  having  its  definite  principles  and 
rules,  like  others,  and  requiring  much  prac- 
tice under  judicious  criticism." 


Statistics  show  that  there  are  64,114  stu- 
dents in  normal  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  but  61,817  in  all  other  professional 
schools. 
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Only  one  teacher  in  seventeen  In  the 
United  States  is  of  foreign  birth.  The  pro- 
portion of  colored  teachers  is  nearly  as  great. 


A.  A.  Bumham,  general  secretary  of  the 
National  Business  League,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  at  a  recent  meeting  of  that 
body  in  Chicago: 

"If  the  rifty-nintli  Congress,  in  behalf  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  will  subordinate  personal  considera- 
tions to  patriotism;  forego  the  privileges  in- 
volved in  that  vicious  but  time-honored  po- 
litical saw,  *To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,* 
and  pass  the  Senate  consular  bill  No.  1345, 
with  the  merit  system  of  appointment  as 
framed  by  Secretary  Root  and  Senator  Lodge 
—not  as  amended  by  the  Senate  committee 
on  foreign  relations — a  broad  and  promising 
field  will  be  opened  to  many  of  our  bright 
yonng  Americans,  graduates  of  the  universi- 
ties, who  would  seek  a  career  in  the  consular 
or  diplomatic  service  of  the  country." 


Miss  Sara  Cone  Bryant  of  Boston,  met  the 
primary  teachers  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
on  Friday  afternoon,  February  2d,  at  the 
Harrison  School  and  gave  them  an  address 
on  "Story  Telling  to  Children."  Miss  Bryant 
is  an  instructor  in  Simmonds  College,  Boston, 
and  the  author  of  "How  to  Tell  Stories  to 
Children." 


Miss  Harriet  Mary  McCauley  writes  thus 
from  University  Station,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton: 

"Please  find  enclosed  postal  money  order 
for  three  dollars  (^.00)  for  the  Educator- 
Journal,  Review  of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan, 
and  Success." 


About  the  year  1860  the  late  Professor  O. 
C.  Marsh  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale 
started  a  collection  of  antiques  of  the  Chiri- 
qui  Indians  of  the  Province  of  Panama.  He 
continued  buying  the  collection  for  nineteen 
years  until  1879.  He  stored  away  the  col- 
lection in  unopened  boxes  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  museum. 

George  Grant  McCurdy,  head  of  the  an- 
thropological section  of  the  museum,  opened 
this  almost  forgotten  collection.  It  is  found 
to  be  much  larger  than  was  expected  and  to 


have  an  exceptional  value.  It  consists  of 
more  than  5,000  different  objects,  largely  pot- 
tery, and  the  whole  is  the  most  complete 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Chiriqui  In- 
dians, as  represented  by  the  collection,  had 
a  civilization  in  prehistoric  times  second  only 
to  the  Aztecs. 


Be  generous  in  your  sympathies  with  chil- 
dren and  they  will  seldom  fail  to  appreciate 
you. 


President  W.  E.  Garrison  of  Butler  Col- 
lege has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Garrison  has 
not  been  robust  of  late  and  his  physician  has 
advised  the  change  for  his  future  health. 
He  regrets  the  change  very  much  because 
of  some  important  negotiations  in  a  plan 
to  add  $250,000  to  the  college  endowment. 
Joseph  I.  Irwin,  of  Columbus,  subscribed  the 
first  $100,000.  Additional  amounts  have 
been  added,  making  a  total  of  about  $160,000. 
The  vice-president  of  the  faculty,  D.  C. 
Brown,  will  take  charge  of  the  routine  work 
of  the  college. 


Madamoiselle  Amieux,  a  young  French 
teacher,  is  visiting  the  schools  of  America. 
She  spent  five  days  making  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  being  done  in  the  Indianap- 
olis schools.  She  spent  four  weeks  in  New 
York  City,  then  visited  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  While  in  the  East  she  heard 
the  Indianapolis  schools  very  highly  spoken 
of  and  concluded  to  visit  them.  She  says 
the  French  schools  are  more  idealistic  and 
the  American  more  practical;  that  the 
schools  in  the  United  States  are  very  fine 
and  that  she  has  gained  much  that  will  be 
valuable. 


At  present  7,967  children  are  being  trans- 
ported from  their  homes  to  some  consoli- 
dated school  in  the  State.  In  all  683  schools 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  total  number 
of  consolidated  schools  is  275.  The  average 
daily  cost  of  this  transportation  is  $806.35. 
Reports  from  forty-two  counties  show  that, 
after  a  fair  trial,  the  people  are  in  favor  of 
consolidation,  nine  reported  that  the  people 
are  not  in  favor  of  consolidation  and  the  re- 
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mainder  reported  that  the  consolidation  had 
not  been  tried  sufficiently  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  people  were  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  There  is  yet  room  for  consolida- 
tion. There  are  twenty -seven  schools  that 
have  five  pupils  or  fewer;  247  that  have  be- 
tween five  or  ten;  1,041  that  have  between 
ten  and  fifteen,  and  1,835  that  have  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  pupils. 


Indianapolis  now  has  a  population  of 
222,385,  a  gain  of  8,281)  during  the  preceding 
year.  These  figures  are  computed  on  the 
number  of  names  that  appear  in  the  new 
directory  for  the  city. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  a  superintendent 
who  is  chiefly  feared  ought  to  run  a  "Wild 
West"  show.  The  school  is  no  place  for  a 
broncho  buster. 


Figures  show  that  in  the  year  1904-1906, 
the  number  of  boys  in  the  township,  town 
and  city  noncommissioned  high  schools  was 
7,160  and  the  number  of  girls  7,836,  or  less 
than  700  more.  In  the  commissioned  high 
schools  of  the  townships,  towns  and  cities 
the  number  of  boys  was  12,051  and  the  num- 
ber of  girls  14,908.  In  the  private  and  pa- 
rochial schools  the  numbor  of  boys  was 
6,260  and  the  number  of  girls  was  6,883. 

In  graduating  from  the  high  schools,  the 
girls  are  more  in  the  lead.  From  the  non- 
commissioned high  schools  the  number  of 
boys  graduating  last  year  was  647  and  the 
number  of  girls  771.  And  from  the  com- 
missioned high  schools  the  number  of  boys 
graduating  was  1,431,  and  the  number  of 
girls  2,070.  From  the  common  schools  7,580 
boys  and  9,265  girls  were  graduated  last 
year. 


The  new  chimes  were  recently  installed 
in  the  student  building  at  Indiana  University. 
A  Seth  Thomas  clock  with  illumined  dials 
six  feet  in  diameter,  is  being  placed  in  the 
tower.  With  the  aid  of  the  clock  the  chimes 
will  strike  one,  automatically,  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  hour,  two,  thirty  minutes, 
three  forty-five  minutes,  a  dingdong  on  the 
fifty  minutes,  which  is  the  close  of  the  reci- 
tation, and  on  the  hour  the  full  Westminster 
chimes  will  be  rung.     The  smallest  of  the 


eleven  bells  weighs  200  pounds  and  the 
largest  2,100  pounds.  The  total  weight  of 
the  clock  and  chimes  is  about  10,000  pounds 
and  on  account  of  this  weight  a  special 
tower  had  to  be  erected. 


The  first  place  in  the  Indiana  State  ora- 
torical contest  this  year  was  won  by  Paul 
Smith  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  representative  of 
DePauw  University.  Edward  0*Flynn,  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  who  represented  Notre  Dame, 
received  second  place,  and  the  only  woman 
contestant.  Miss  Georgia  Lewis,  represent- 
ing Franklin  College,  was  awarded  the  third 
place.  It  was  remarked  that  the  sessions  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  were  as  quiet  as 
a  chess  tournament  of  deaf  mutes  when  com- 
pared with  the  noises  that  Issued  from  Tom- 
linson  Hall  on  the  night  of  the  contest. 


Several  high  school  students  in  one  of  the 
prominent  high  schools  of  the  State  were 
recently  expelled  because  of  misconduct;  be- 
fore being  reinstated  they  were  required  to 
make  a  public  apology.  One  of  the  boys  was 
the  son  of  the  superintendent  and  another  a 
son  of  the  president  of  the  school  board. 
Some  school  authorities  might  take  a  lesson. 


The  teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
character  in  a  boy  or  girl  is  worth  many 
times  more  than  knowledge  in  geography, 
grammar  or  anything  else  taught  in  the 
schools. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  reports  were  made  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  commissions  to  high 
schools  over  the  State  that  have  recently 
been  visited.  There  was  also  a  discussion 
as  to  some  method  of  classifying  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  so  that  the  pupils  from 
the  smaller  noncommissioned  high  schools 
could  get  more  recognition  in  colleges  and 
universities. 


By  the  will  of  Andrew  J.  Dotger.  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  will  eventually  receive  a 
bequest  that  will  be  the  largest  In  its  history. 
At  the  death  of  the  testator's  wife  the  entire 
residuary  estate,  said  to  be  about  a  half 
million  dollars,  will  go  to  the  endowment 
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fond  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  school. 
The  endowment  at  present  is  a  little  over 
11,000,000. 


The  annual  day  of  prayer,  January  25,  for 
colleges  was  observed  at  DePauw  University 
in  an  especial  manner.  Dr.  J.  P.  John,  for- 
mer president* of  the  university,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  day.  His  subject  was  "How  to 
Strengthen  the  Will  Against  Temptation." 
He  said  in  part: 

"The  only  way  to  be  absolutely  secure 
against  temptation  under  extreme  stress  is 
to  link  one's  will  with  the  will  of  God.  If 
one  idly  plays  with  temptation  and  then  ex- 
pects deliverance  from  on  high,  he  will  be 
disappointed.  Every  one  must  use  his  own 
will  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  then  leave  the 
rest  to  God.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. The  man  whose  will  is  linked  with 
the  will  of  God  is  omnipotent  for  righteous- 
ness. When  a  man  does  his  best,  Grod  will 
do  His  best,  and  Almighty  power  is  pledged 
to  his  relief.  God  fights  the  battles  of  the 
weak  If  they  get  under  His  banners.'* 


The  New  York  City  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents favors  the  continuance  of  the  unre- 
stricted list  of  text-books,  which  means  that 
school  principals  may  select  from  an  author- 
ized list  without  regard  to  what  another 
principal  uses. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  recently  held  a  special  meeting  at 
which  the  announcement  was  made  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  had  made  a  gift  of  $1,- 
450*000  to  the  university.  Of  this  sum  $1,- 
000,000  is  for  the  permanent  endowment, 
$350,000  to  cover  the  current  expenditures 
or  deficit  of  the  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity up  to  July  1,  1907,  and  the  remaining 
$100,000  of  the  gift  is  to  provide  a  fund  the 
interest  of  which  Is  to  go  to  the  widow  of 
President  W.  R.  Harper  during  her  lifetime. 


The  Laporte  County  Board  of  Education 
has  decided  to  employ  no  more  teachers  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age,  or  anyone  that  has 
not  completed  a  high  school  course  or  a  nor- 
mal course.  Last  year  the  county  paid  to 
school  teachers  $111,584,  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 


County  Superintendent  Tapy  of  Whitley 
County  is  arousing  interest  in  spelling  in  the 
county  by  having  old-fashioned  spelling 
"bees"  in  each  township.  Each  school  will 
select  its  three  best  spellers  and  send  them 
to  the  township  contest.  The  tluree  best 
spellers  from  each  township  will  then  join  in 
a  county  spelling  "bee."  Tlie  best  speller  in 
the  county  will  receive  a  dictionary  and 
holder. 


President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, recently  announced  the  establishment, 
at  Urbana,  of  a  new  school  of  railway  en- 
gineering, said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  The  school  will  be  opened  for 
work  In  September  of  this  year. 


Dr.  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  President  of  De- 
Pauw University,  writes:  "Let  me  say  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  correct  form  in  which 
my  address  has  appeared  In  your  magazine." 


Professor  Geo.  W.  Anderson  is  at  present 
engaged  as  a  commercial  teacher  In  the  high 
school  of  Michigan  City.  Before  going  there 
he  had  charge  of  the  commercial  work  In  the 
Vlncennes  high  school.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
studied  somewhat  more  than  four  years  at 
the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  He 
has  had  ten  years'  experience  as  a  teacher. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  success  of  the 
Jas.  F.  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency,  Rail- 
way Exchange  Bldg.,  9  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  and  respectfully  invite  attention  to 
their  page  advertisement  in  this  Issue  of  our 
Journal.  The  proprietor  has  associated  with 
him  as  manager,  Mr.  F.  B.  Spauldlng,  who 
has  also  a  wide  acquaintance.  If  you  desire 
a  better  position,  please  address  these  gentle- 
men stating  your  professional  qualifications. 


In  the  January  Issue  of  the  Journal,  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  efforts  made  by 
Principal  G.  W.  Benton  of  the  Shortridge 
High  School  to  ascertain  and  correct.  If  pos- 
sible, the  abuses  and  deficiencies  In  the 
school  home-study  schedule.  The  length  of 
time  spent  In  the  preparation  of  each  dally 
assignment  of  the  different  studies  in  the 
school  curriculum  taken  by  each  pupil  was 
asked:  also  the  hours  spent  weekly  In  the 
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school  organizations,  Including  athletics,  in 
social,  church  and  outside  duties,  in  work  for 
which  regular  pay  is  received,  and  In  house- 
hold duties. 

The  pupils  were  urged  to  make  their  esti- 
mates accurate,  and  to  encourage  this  the 
names  of  the  pupils  answering  were  not  re- 
quired. 

The  reports  were  tabulated  and  an  aver- 
age of  the  time  spent  on  each  was  obtained, 
as  follows: 

Average 
Number  daily  time 

reporting.  used. 

English 853  85.5  min. 

Mathematics 774  68.2  min. 

Language 652  72.7  min. 

History 331  73.3  min. 

Commercial  branches. . .  51  75.3  min. 

Science 239  50.7  min. 

Art 114  61.0  min. 

Averaire 
Number        weekly  time 
report!  Bg.  used. 

Gym 282  3.15  hours 

Organizations  in  school.351  4.8    hours 

Organizations     out     of 

school  632  7.6    hours 

Work  about  house 508  6.8    hours 

Work  for  pay 222  10.8    hours 

Working  on  this  average,  the  report  is 
made  of  two  hypothetical  cases,  one  of  a 
pupil  carrying  three  studies,  the  number  re- 
quired by  the  school,  which  included  Eng- 
lish, mathematics  and  a  language;  the  other 
of  a  pupil  carrying  four  subjects,  the  number 
carried  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  which 
adds  to  the  other  list  of  the  subject  science. 

In  the  first  case  the  pupil  spends  three 
hours  and  46.4  minutes  in  the  preparation  of 
his  studies  and  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes  in  recitation,  making  a  total  of  a 
little  over  seven  hours  spent  in  regular 
school  work.  To  this  was  added  two  hours 
and  six  minutes,  the  average  time  spent  in 
gymnasium,  school  organization  and  house- 
hold work,  which  makes  a  total  of  nine 
hours  and  7.4  minutes. 

The  committee  on  Investigation  feel  that 
the  school  authorities  have  not  been  unrea- 
sonable in  their  requirements  and  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  check  outside  in- 
terests. 


go  public  schools.  The  first  test  is  being^ 
made  in  the  Englewood  high  school.  The 
class,  which  entered  in  January,  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  division  of  boys, 
one  of  girls  and  the  third  of,  both  boys  and 
girls. 


The  United  States  Government  has  com- 
missioned Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Gilbert  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
fish  and  fisheries  of  Japan  and  the  Island  or 
Sakhalin  tluring  the  coming  summer. 


Superintendent  D.  W.  Werremyer,  Ben 
Davis  schools,  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  assistants  for  the  spring  session  in  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  His  work  will 
be  in  the  department  of  mathematics.  Such 
recognition  is  fully  deserved,  as  Mr.  Werre- 
myer is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful teachers  in  Marion  County. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  very  gen- 
eral approval  of  our  policy  of  notifying  the 
subscribers  as  to  the  expiration  of  their 
subscriptions  for  the  Educator- Journal.  We 
still  believe  that  we  have  no- right  whatever 
to  continue  subscriptions  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  subscribers.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  letters  like  the  following  have  been 
received: 

"Newcastle,  Ind.,  Feb.  7,  1906. 
Educator-Journal  Co.,  28  S.  Meridian  street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  please  find  one  dol- 
lar (?1.00),  for  which  continue  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educator-Journal  another  year. 
Your  magazine  is  of  such  great  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  educational  growth 
of  our  great  State  that  I  can  not  understand 
how  they  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Yours  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  GANG." 


Segregation  of  sexes  will  in  the  near  fu- 
ture be  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the  (^hlca- 


We  have  received  from  Superintendent  C. 
M.  McDaniel,  Hammond  schools,  and  Dean 
of  the  Winona  Summer  Schools  at  Winona 
Lnke,  Ind.,  a  very  attractive  announcement 
concerning  the  latter  schools.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  most  creditable  record  for  himself  as 
an  educator,  and  Dr.  S.  O.  Dickey  deserves 
iniich  praise  for  his  wonderful  success  in  the 
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developmeut  of  the  Winona  Assembly.  May 
the  twelfth  season  attract  thousands  of  vis- 
itors who  have  thus  far  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Winona  Lake. 
Those  desiring  additional  information  should  • 
address  either  Dr.  S.  C.  Dickey  at  Winona 
Lake  or  Mr.  Geo.  Browning  Lock  wood,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Winona  Assembly 
and  schools. 


Dr.  B.  B.  Bryan,  President  of  Franklin 
College,  delivered  an  able  and  an  enthusi- 
astic address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Eng- 
lish's Opera  House,  Indianapolis,  February 
11th.    His  subject  was  "It  All  Depends." 


We  have  perused  with  much  pleasure  the 
very  interesting  Manual  of  the  Wabash 
County  Schools  prepared  by  Superintendent 
John  W.  Lewis.  He  is  both  frank  and  prac- 
tical in  his  relations  to  the  teachers,  trustees 
and  school  patrons.  His  educational  views 
are  considered  sound  by  the  other  county 
superintendents  in  Indiana,  and  he  has  im- 
pressed quite  favorably  many  of  the  most 
prominent  educators  in  Indiana.  He  was 
born  in  Wabash  County,  Indiana,  May  17, 
1869.  He  received  his  education  chiefly  in 
the  rural  schools,  high  school  and  Marion 
Normal  College.  He  has  been  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wabash  County  schools  since 
1899.  One  of  his  chief  efforts  has  been  to 
place  as  nearly  as  possible  the  noncommis- 
sioned high  school  upon  a  plane  with  the  city 
high  schools.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  he  has  been  strictly  nonpartisan  and 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  citizens  of 
his  own  county.  Miss  Adelaide  S.  Baylor, 
the  very  popular  and  efficient  superintendent 
of  the  Wabash  city  schools,  speaks  very 
highly  of  Mr.  Lewis's  work  as  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  He  is  both  able  and 
practical,  and  is  worthy  of  higher  educa- 
tional honors. 


We  respectfully  Invite  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Scarborough  Co.  as  the 
Manager  of  the  School  Department,  Mr.  M. 
T.  Rogers,  is  now  a  citizen  of  Indiana.  His 
office  Is  at  227  B.  Ohio  street,  Indianapolis, 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  Denison  Hotel. 
We  hope  that  the  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents may  become  personally  actiuainted 


with  him,  as  he  can  supply  trustees  and 
boards  of  education  with  a  most  complete 
equipment  in  geography.  The  Peerless  se- 
ries of  wall  maps,  which  aroused  so  much 
interest  in  the  East,  are  made  after  a  well- 
developed  plan.  They  correlate  history  and 
geography  and  thus  build  up  the  child's 
knowledge  of  man  in  his  relation  to  his  en- 
vironment. Ills  company  has  offices  in  Bos- 
ton and  London. 


MARION  NORMAL  COLLEQB. 

Many  Marion  people  in  this  busy  day  of 
hustling  for  new  factories,  new  interurban 
lines  and  other  industrial  enterprises,  do  not 
stop  to  think  that  Marion  has  one  institution 
of  the  greatest  importance,  one  whose  pro- 
duct is  of  more  value  than  utilitarian  wares, 
in 'fact,  an  institution  which  turns  out  well- 
rounded  men  and  women,  able  to  take  high 
place  in  the  avocations  which  they  wish  to 
follow.  The  institution  represents  not  only 
a  large  investment  of  money,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  training  and  skill  and  years  of  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  those  at  its  head. 

The  Marion  Normal  College  was  estab- 
lished a  number  of  years  ago,  but  its  real 
history  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  history 
of  Marion  dates  back  to  February  22,  1896, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Boucher  came  to 
Marlon  and  took  hold  of  the  Institution.  At 
that  time  the  school  had  one  building,  al- 
most entirely  unfurnished  and  in  reality  un- 
finished. The  school  was  located  far  out- 
side the  city  hmlts  and  there  were  no  paved 
streets,  alleys,  sewers  or  water  mains  in  that 
part  of  the  county. 

At  that  time  the  school  was  financially  em- 
barrassed and  its  teachers  were  unpaid. 
There  were  only  thirty-five  students  In  at- 
tendance and  many  of  these  were  free  stu- 
dents. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Boucher  came  to  Ma- 
rion from  Dixon,  111.,  where  they  had  aided 
greatly  In  building  up  the  Dixon  normal 
from  a  small  institution  to  a  splendid  normal 
school  w^ith  an  enrollment  of  976.  Friends 
of  Professor  Boucher  wondered  what  he 
would  be  able  to  do  with  the  Marlon  institu- 
tion, but  undaunted,  he  .started  in  to  build 
up  a  school,  and  from  a  small,  struggling 
Institution  with  an  attendance  of  thirty-five, 
in  nine  years  has  grown  a  magnificent  school 
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with  a  present  eiirollment  of  more  tlian  620 
in  the  winter  term  and  every  indication  that 
the  attendance  will  pass  the  1,000  mark  in 
the  spring  term. 

Students  are  enrolled  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  from  aa^  far  south  as  Florida 
and  as  far  west  as  California.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  all  the  influences  which 
have  aided  in  this  remarkable  growth,  but 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  undoubtedly 
has  been  printer's  ink.  Professor  Boucher  is 
a  firm  believer  in  advertising.  His  first 
step  after  taking  hold  of  the  normal  college 
was  to  deposit  $5,000  in  the  Marion  bank  to 
be  used  in  advertising  alone.  It  was  not 
until  the  effects  of  the  advertising  began  to 
be  felt  and  as  soon  as  a  larger  attendance 
was  secured  the  students  began  to  be  walk- 
ing advertisements.  Professor  Boucher 
stated  recently  that  he  believed  that  his 
largest  source  of  new  students  was  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  students  are  always 
advising  their  friends  to  enter  the  Marion 
school,  and  these  in  turn  inform  their 
friends  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained 
here. 


INDIANA  UNIVBRSITY. 

The  announcements  for  the  spring  and 
summer  terms  at  Indiana  University  are  be- 
ing distributed.  The  demand  for  literature 
concerning  these  terms  indicates  that  the  at- 
tendance will  far  exceed  that  of  any  previous 
corresponding  terms.  The  figures  as  given 
out  at  the  registrar's  office  show  that  the 
enrollment  for  this  year  to  date  is  fourteen 
hundred  and  forty-two  and  as  the  spring 
term  will  increase  this  number  more  than 
three  hundred,  it  is  certain  that  the  year's 
enrollment  will  be  near  eighteen  hundred. 

The  number  of  courses  that  will  be  offered 
during  the  spring  term  will  be  larger  than 
ever  before.  Many  of  the  courses  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  teachers. 

The  arrangements  for  the  summer  term 
this  year  are  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than 
ever  before.  The  term  will  be  eleven  weeks 
in  length,  divided  into  two  parts  of  prac- 
tically five  and  one-half  weeks  each.  The 
faculty  for  the  first  half  will  not  teach  dur- 
ing the  second  half.  During  the  summer 
term  work  will  be  offered  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  departments  than  over  before.     The 


list  is  as  follows:  Greek,  Prof.  Frank  W. 
Tilden;  Latin,  Prof.  H.  W.  Johnston,  Miss 
Lillian  G.  Berry  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Sturtevant; 
romance  languages.  Prof.  George  D.  Morris, 
Miss  Jotilda  Conklin  and  Miss  Emma  Clin- 
ton; German,  Prof.  John  S.  Nollen  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Scheifley;  English,  Professors 
Charles  J.  Sembower,  Guido  H.  Stemple  and 
Edward  I*.  Morton;  history  and  political 
science.  Professors  Samuel  B.  Hardin);. 
Amos  S.  Hershey  and  Fredric  A.  Ogg;  eco- 
nomics and  social  science,  Prof.  \V.  A. 
Ltawles;  philosophy,  Prof.  E.  H.  Lindley  and 
Dr.  L.  C.  Carson;  education.  Professors  E. 

0.  Holland  and  Frederick  Truedley,  and  Su 
perintendent  R.  A.  Ogg;  mathematics,  Pro- 
fessors Schuyler  C.  Davisson,  D.  A.  Roth- 
rock  and  U.  S.  Hanna;  mechanics  and 
astronomy,  Professors  John  A.  Miller  and 
W.  E.  Howard;  physics  and  manual  training. 
Professors  A.  L.  Foley  and  R.  R.  Ramsey, 
and  Messrs.  T.  A.  Chittenden  and  Henry  C. 
Brandon;  chemistry,  Professors  R.  E.  Lyons 
and  L.  S.  Davis  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  Mathers: 
geology.  Dr.  E.  R.  Cumings;  botany,  Prof. 
D.  M.  Mottier,  Dr.  F.  M.  Andi'ews  and  Mr. 

1.  M.  Lewis;  anatomy,  Doctors  Burton  D. 
Myers  and  A.  G.  Pohlman.  Work  in  the 
school  of  law  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  regular  faculty  and  by  one  or  two  prom- 
inent attorneys  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  twelfth  session  of  the  biological  station 
will  be  held  at  Winona  this  summer.  It  will 
be  in  charge  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Eigenmann. 

In  the  summer  school  faculty  are  several 
teachers  who  are  connected  with  other  insti- 
tutions. Prof.  Frederick  Truedley,  who  is 
professor  of  educational  methods  in  Ohio 
University,  will  have  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  Prof.  R.  A.  Ogg  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  Kokomo  schools.  Miss 
Emma  A.  Clinton,  of  Indianapolis,  and  who 
is  a  teacher  of  French  in  St.  Mary's  school 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Miss  Jotilda 
Conklin,  of  Muncie,  will  be  extra  assistants 
in  the  department  of  romance  languages. 
Frederick  A.  Ogg,  who  will  bfe  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  history,  is  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty. 

The  school  of  law  of  Indiana  University 
has  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  lec- 
tures to  be  given  by  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  State  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms. 

The  following  named  attorneys  from  In- 
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dianapolis  will  be  on  the  program:  Henry 
M.  Dowling,  "Early  Experiences  of  the  Prac- 
titioner/' January  8;  William  W.  Thornton, 
"Isaac  Blackford,"  January  22;  Virgil  H. 
Lock  wood,  "Preparation  for  the  Bar,'*  Feb- 
ruary 26;  John  W.  Holtzman,  "The  City 
Government  of  Indianapolis,"  March  12; 
Evans  Woollen,  "The  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law,"  March  19;  William  L.  Taylor, 
"Corporation  Lawyers,"  April  9;  Frank  L. 
Littleton,  "The  Speaker  of  the  Indiana 
House — His  Powers  and  Limitations,"  May 
14;  James  E.  McCullough,  "The  Chancery 
Practice  in  the  Federal  Courts."  June  14.  ' 

Lawyers  from  other  sections  will  give  ad- 
dresses as  follows:  Frank  S.  Roby,  Auburn, 
"The  Authority  of  a  Legal  Discussion,"  Jan- 
uary 15;  Willis  Hickam,  Spencer,  "The 
Elements  of  Success  at  the  Bar,"  Jan- 
uary 20;  George  W.  Grubbs,  Martinsville, 
"The  Law^yer  as  a  Factor  in  a  Community," 
February  5;  George  Cleofas  Bocobo,  Pura 
Tarlac,  P.  I.,  "Civil  Government  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,"  February  12;  William  T. 
Ellis,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  "The  Right  of  Appeal 
by  the  Prosecution  in  Penal  Cases,"  Febru- 
ary 19;  Joseph  M.  Rabb,  Williamsport,  "The 
Lawyer's  Relation  to  the  Court,"  March  5; 
Henry  C.  Duncan,  Bloomington,  "Whitecaps 
in  Southern  Indiana,"  April  16;  George 
Shirts,  Noblesville,  "The  Work  of  the  Late 
Codification  Commission,"  April  23;  Curran 
A.  DeBruler,  Evansville,  **The  Trial  by 
Jury,"  April  30;  Lindsay  Patterson,  Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.  C,  "North  Carolina's  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Law,"  May  7;  Union  B.  Hunt, 
Winchester,  "The  New  Railroad  Commis- 
sion," May  21;  Lucius  C.  Embree,  Princeton. 
"Pleasures  and  Burdens  of  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession," May  28. 


The  mid-year  commencement  of  the  Indi- 
ana Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School,  Indianapolis,  was  held  on 
14th  ult.  Although  the  exercises  were  large- 
ly informal  the  occasion  was  an  interesting 
one.  as  qujte  a  number  of  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  institution  were  present.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Eliza  A. 
Blaker,  the  superintendent,  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  reproducing  her  very  thoughtful 
address  as  follows: 

"Young  Women — The  diploma  that  you 
receive  today  is  a  symbol  of  the  preparation 


that  you  have  made  to  care  for  little  children 
and  to  aid  them  to  develop  into  true  men  and 
women. 

"It  is  a  sign  that  you  feel  the  responsibil- 
ity that  rests  upon  you  to  continue  this 
study  and  to  make  yourselves  fit  to  be  the 
guides  of  child-life.  The  teacher's  profes- 
sion is  a  sacred  calling.  Go  to  these  children 
each  day  with  a  face  that  reflects  peace,  love 
and  faith. 

"The  life  of  the  true  teacher  is  one  of  self- 
sacrifice,  but  the  trials  of  her  profession 
should  make  her  a  stronger  character  and  a 
greater  blessing. 

"Follow  the  example  and  method  of  the 
great  teacher — ^Jesus,  and  be  guided  by  his 
Christly  spirit  and  wisdom. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  the  diploma  of  the  Indiana 
.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training 
School." 

Tlie  graduates  are  as  follows: 

Third  Year  or  Supervisor's  Course. 

Ida  Alice  Eichholtz,  Edna  Dening  Gent, 
Nora  Ann  Lacey. 

Second    Year,    Kindergarten    and    Primary 
Teacher's  Course. 

Charlotte  Carson,  Julia  Fried,  Pearl  M. 
Green,  Flora  lone  Townsend. 

That  Mrs.  Blaker  is  doing  a  great  work  is 
recognized  by  all  who  have  investigated  the 
merits  of  her  school,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
note  the  very  encouraging  outlook  for  her 
Special  Spring  Class  for  primary  teachers. 
The  work  will  include  manual  training, 
drawing,  painting,  songs,  games,  stories,  and 
the  making  of  primary  programs. 


WINONA  ASSEMBLY  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  year  book  of  the  Winona  summer 
scliools  has  been  issued,  and  it  announces  a 
number  of  new  features  whicli  will  be  of- 
fered at  Winona  Lake.  The  schools  open  on 
July  9  and  continue  throuerh  six  weeks. 
FAght  new  departments  have  l)een  added, 
and  the  force  of  instructors  has  been  in- 
creased to  more  than  fifty,  including  some  of 
the  most  prominent  university  and  public 
school  workers  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
schools  will  make  a  special  feature  of  in- 
structing teachers  in  how  to  teach  agrlcul- 
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ture,  which  will  doubtless  be  attractive  to 
the  teachers  in  rural  districts.  Another  fea- 
ture will  be  instruction  in  manual  training. 
The  schools  will  this  year  for  the  first  time 
have  convocation  of  the  student  body,  bring- 
ing the  workers  of  all  departments  together 
once  a  day  to  hear  some  speaker  of  State 
or  national  prominence  on  some  popular  edu- 
cational work.  Nature  study,  English,  math- 
ematics, kindergarten,  music— in  fact,  the 
whole  range  of  instruction  which  teachers 
seek  during  summer  vacation,  will  be  of- 
fered at  Winona. 

The  programs  of  Winona  Assembly  have 
not  been  completed,  but  the  early  announce- 
ments show  that  the  Theodore  Thomas  or- 
chestra, of  Chicago,  with  forty-five  musi- 
cians, will  be  at  the  lake  for  twelve  concerts, 
beginning  July  30.  In  August,  the  Kilties, 
the  famous  Scotch-Canadian  band,  with  glee 
club  and  bagpipers,  will  spend  a  week  at 
Winona  Lake.  Among  the  numerous  lectur- 
ers will  be  several  of  the  reform  Governors 
of  the  West— Folk,  of  Missouri;  LaPollette, 
of  Wisconsin;  Hanly,  of  Indiana,  and  prob- 
ably Deneen,  of  Illinois. 

In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  such 
early  and  active  preparations  for  a  big  year 
at  Winona  Lake  have  never  been  under 
way,  and  there  is  promise  of  an  unusually 
heavy  attendance  in  all  departments  of  the 
summer  schools. 


Indiana  Central  University,  whose  doors 
were  opened  to  students  September  27,  1905, 
is  located  in  University  Heights,  Indianap- 
olis, and  is  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church.  Although  denominational, 
it  is  not  sectarian. 

Besides  the  regular  college  course  of  four 
years,  and  the  three  years*  business  course, 
a  normal  department,  in  which  teachers 
may  receive  special  training  for  their  work, 
Is  maintained. 

Special  courses  are  also  offered  in  piano, 
voice  culture  and  public  school  music. 
Spring  term  opens  March  28,  1906. 

J.  T.  Roberts,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


was  in  need  of  an  endowed  Christian  col- 
lege. 

Professor  C.  H.  Smith,  A.  M.,  is  absent  on 
leave  to  complete  his  work  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  in  history  at  Chicago. 

Professor  S.  F.  Gingrich,  A.  B.,  prize  ora- 
tor and  assistant  at  Indiana  last  year,  i» 
doing  good  work  as  principal  of  the  normal 
school  In  connection  with  the  college.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  his  services  as  lectur- 
er on  educational  themes. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Elk- 
hart County  will  require  all  teachers  who 
have  not  had  normal  training  to  take  sum- 
mer school  work,  and  with  their  co-opera- 
tion Goshen  College  will  give  strong  work 
this  summer.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  in  common  and  higher  branches  a 
special  feature  will  be  strong  work  in  meth- 
ods by  some  of  the  best  specialists.  Profes- 
sor Robert  Aley  will  devote  all  his  time  for 
two  weeks  to  methods  in  arithmetic,  and  he 
will  be  followed  by  other  specialists  in  the 
other  common  school  subjects.  A  comrse  of 
popular  lectures,  free  to  the  students,  will 
also  be  provided. 

A  four  weeks'  course  in  agriculture  will 
be  given,  beginning  February  15.  This  will 
be  of  special  value  to  rural  young  people  and 
prospective  teachers. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

*'The  Heath  Readers"  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,. 
378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago)  are  most  in- 
teresting, being  carefully  graded,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  pedagogically  correct.  They 
have  been  adopted  for  two  States,  and  are 
in  satisfactory  use  in  many  large  cities.  The 
Fourth  Reader  of  this  series  has  been  adopt- 
ed for  supplementary  use  in  the  Indianapo- 
lis schools,  and  nearly  two  thousand  copies 
have  been  ordered. 


aOSHEN  COLLEQE. 

The  attendance  this  year  is  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent,  over  that  last  year.  This  grow- 
ing patronage  shows  that  Northern  Indiana 


"Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  378  Wabash  avenue.  Chi- 
cago), edited  by  James  Hugh  Moffatt,  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia.  16mo.  Cloth,  25  cents. 
The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  Series. 


All  interested  in  German  student  songs^ 
and  other  songs  well  known  and  popular  Id 
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GermaDy,  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man department  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, aided  by  a  committee,  has  prepared 
a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  of  the 
most  desirable  songs,  which  will  soon  be 
issued,  together  with  the  music,  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  under  the 
title  "Deutsche  Liederbuch  ftir  Amerilcan- 
ische  Studenten." 


^'Select  Essays  and  Addresses,  Including 
the  American  Scholar"  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany), by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  This  edi- 
tion has  been  edited  by  Eugene  D.  Holmes, 
M.  A.,  head  of  the  department  of  English  in 
the  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cloth.    275  pages.    25  cents. 


'The  War  of  Independence"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago), 
by  E:verett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.  D.  Illustrat- 
ed. 186  pages.  Price,  54  cents.  By  giving 
tlieso  splendid  heroic  deeds  their  proper  set- 
ting the  author  hopes  to  Inspire  girls  and 
boys  with  a  spiiit  of  reverence  for  their 
forefathers  and  to  arouse  in  them  a  feeling 
of  appreciation  for  liberty.  The  author's 
secondary  purpose  is  to  create  for  many 
neglected  localities  an  historic  interest  that 
is  their  due,  and  so  to  encourage  among 
teachers  the  growing  custom  of  taking  pu- 
pils on  half  holidays  to  scenes  of  historical 
Interest  in  the  vicinity  and  of  recounting  the 
deeds  of  heroes  and  heroines  who  lived  and 
lal)ored  there. 


"Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York),  by  Geo.  Cary 
Eggleston,  author  of  "Our  First  Century," 
"A  Captain  in  the  Ranks"  and  "Running 
the  River."  $1.20  net.  The  author  sketches 
In  a  most  interesting  manner  the  building 
and  furnishing  of  the  more  luxurious  homes 
In  Virginia  and  In  the  Northern  cities.  He 
outlines  the  customs  of  social  life  and  the 
growth  of  trade  and  industry.  He  describes 
economic  difficulties  fostered  by  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  mother  country.  Briefly 
stated,  the  work  is  a  vivid  outline  of  the 
way  the  eighteenth  century  colonists  lived, 
worked  and  amused  themselves,  how  they 
were  governed,  how  they  dressed,  what 
th«y  believed,  and  how  they  worshiped. 


"War  Inconsistent  With  the  Religion  of 
Jesus  Christ."  by  David  Lowe  Dodge.  12mo. 
Cloth.  192  pages.  Price,  50  cents.  The  vol- 
ume contains  two  old  pamphlets  written  by 
David  Dodge  in  1812,  with  an  introduction 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  telling  the  story  of  the 
life  and  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Dodge  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  The  pre-eminent  historical 
Interest  attaching  to  his  pamphlets  would 
alone  Justify  their  republication  at  this  time 
when  the  ideas  for  which  he  so  courageously 
stood  are  at  last  winning  the  general  recog- 
nition of  thoughtful  men.  But  their  intrin- 
sic power  and  worth  are  also  great,  rn  his 
central  thought  and  purpose,  in  his  reliance 
upon  the  Christian  principle,  the  New  York 
merchant  was  a  Tolstoi  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore his  time. 


"Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days"  (Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Lillian  L.  Price. 
188  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  54  cents. 
The  arrangement  of  the  stories,  eleven  in 
all,  is  chronological,  and  covers  an  epoch 
beginning  with  the  colonial  period  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1663,  and  ending  with  the  time  of 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British, 
1783.  But  it  is  the  lads  and  lassies  of  those 
other  days  themselves  who  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage,  assuming  a  guise  so  lifelike 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  them  pure  fancy; 
they  seem  so  naturally  a  part  of  the  history 
they  typify. 


"Shakespeare's  Henry  V,"  by  Professor 
Hale,  of  Union  College.  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  No.  163.  Price,  paper,  15  cents; 
linen,  25  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
This  edition  presents  the  dramatic  aspects 
of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Shake- 
speare's idea  of  a  great  English  king.  Spe- 
cial features  of  the  editing  are  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  rhetorical  quality  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  In  general,  and  of  this  play 
in  particular,  a  discussion  of  the  part 
played  by  the  chorus  in  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  play 
for  the  sake  of  explaining  in  detail  its  dra- 
matic structure. 


"Joan  of  Arc,"  "The  English  Mail  Coach" 
and  "The  Spanish  Military  Nun"  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.),  by  Thomas  De  Qulncey.  These 
thioe  essays  are  bound  in  one  volume,  hav- 
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Ing    been    edited    by    Carol  M.    Newman, 

Ph.    D,.   associate  professor  of  English   In 

the     Virginia     Polytechnic  Institute,     297 
pages.    25  cents. 


"Songs  of  Mother  and  Child"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.),  collected  and  arranged  by  Lida 
Brown  McMurry  and  Agnes  Cook  Gale. 
This  interesting  collection  shows  a  rare 
sympathy  and  genuine  appreciation  to  which 
every  mother  and  every  lover  of  children 
will  instinctively  respond.    204  pages. 


"The  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try" (Educational  Publishing  Company.  224 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago),  by  W.  F.  Roche- 
leau,  author  of  "Great  American  Indus- 
tries." formerly  State  institute  instructor 
for  Minnesota,  later  department  of  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy  and  superintendent  of 
training  school,  Southern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal University.  87  illustrations.  416  pages. 
Cloth,  $1.  This  valuable  work  is  mainly 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  pupils.  Part  I  outlines  the 
growth  of  industries  and  commerce,  and 
shows  their  dependence  upon  geographical 
conditions.  Part  II  treats  of  the  leading 
industries  and  of  the  commerce  and  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  United  States. 


"Sohrab  and  Rustum"  (Ainsworth  &  Co., 
378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago),  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  Edited  by  Carrie  B.  Tucker  Dra- 
cass,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago. 


•*The  Sketch-Book"  (University  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York),  by  Washington 
Irving,  edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
Ph.  D..  professor  of  English,  Union  College. 


"The  Art  Reader"  (A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  146 
Oliver  street.  Boston,  Mass.).  This  work  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  contains  valuable 
art  literature,  which  is  explanatory  of  many 
pictures  observed  by  teachers.  The  work  is 
described  in  a  very  intelligent  manner  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College, 
as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  a  very  good  idea  that  the 
pupils  of  schools,  while  reading  for  read- 
ing's sake,  should  read  about  art  and  some- 
what for  arfs  sake.  Such  reading  can  not 
fail  to  produce  curiosity  about  the  works  of 
art  described,  and  that  is  a  step  toward  a 
larger  study  of  the  subject  As  the  book 
comes  to  me  now,  with  its  handsome  illus- 
trations and  good  printing,  and  I  am  able 
to  see  it  in  its  entirety,  it  seems  worthy  of 
much  success,  and  I  trust  will  have  it." 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


ARITHMETIC, 

1.  Two  coff-wheel8,  containing  91  and  ISOcoffs  respect- 

ively, are  working  together.  If  the  large  wheel 
revolves  every  second,  liow  often  do  the  same 
oogs  come  together  ? 

2.  What  fraction,  being  multiplied  by  f  of  i,  gives  i  of 

Au  a  product  T 

3.  What  time  will  be  required  for  $1,000  to  earn  $162.50 

at  69b? 

4.  A  hauler  can  haul  a  ton  and  a  half  to  a  load.    If  a 

brick  weighs  four  and  one  third  pounds,  how 
many  should  he  take  for  a  full  load? 
5.^  A  farmer  has  two  fields  of  equal  areas,  one  being 
square  and  the  other  90  rds.  by  40  rds.  Which 
field  has  the  greater  perimeter  and  what  is  the 
excess? 

6.  An  agent's  commisnion  for  selling  a  farm  was  $450 

and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  $22,050.  What 
was  the  rate  of  the  agent's  commission? 

7.  A  tree  was  broken  over  by  a  storm  so  that  the  top 

touched  the  ground  50  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
stump,  which  was  %  of  the  height  of  the  tree. 
Find  the  height  of  the  tree. 

8.  Divide  12  into  two  parts  so  that  the  sum  of  their 

cubes  is  equal  to  756.    (By  algebra.) 

Answerg, 

1.    The  same  cogs  will  come  together  again  when 
the  larger  wheel  has  made  91  and  the  smaller  150  revo- 


lutions.   This  will  occur  ever  every  91  seoonds,  or  1 
min.3l  sec. 

2.  «of  A-?of|-iif,an8. 

3.  Interest  of  $1,000  at  6%  for  one  year  —  160; 
$162.50  -s-  $60  -  2  yrs.,  6  mos.,  15  d. 

4.  IHtons  -  3000  lbs.;  3000  -h  4^  -  692  +,  Dum- 
ber of  bricks  in  full  load. 

5.  90  X  40  »^  3600  iq.  rds.,  area  of  field. 

l/3600  »-  60  rds.,  ride  of  square  field.  2  (90  +  40)  » 
260  rds.,  perimeter  of  rectangular  field.  60  X  4  —  240 
rds.i  perimeter  of  square  field.  260  —  240  »  20  rds.  «> 
excess. 

6.  $22,050  +  $(50  »  $22r500  -  selling  price  of  farm. 
$450  +  $22,500  -  2%  commission. 

7.  Stump  =■  H  height  of  tree.  I  —  I  "  8  part  of 
tree  which  fell.  rj)«  -  (|)«  -  (50)*;  H  of  tree  -  (50)«. 
Extracting  root,  1  or  i  of  tree  «  50,  and  entire  tree  » 
50  X  2  -  100  fl. 

8.  Let  X  »■  larger  part,  then  12  —  x  =  smaller  part. 
X*  +  (12  —  x)*  =  756.  Expanding  second  term,  x'  + 
1728  -  432  X  +  36  x«  -  x»  -  766.  Simplifying  36  x*  — 
432  X  =  —  1728.  Dividing  by  36,  x*  -  12  x  +  -  —  27. 
Completing  square,  x*  —  12  x  +  36  ■=«  9.  Extracting 
square  root,  x  —  6  =>  3,  hence  x  —  9,  larger  number,  and 
12  —  9  =  3,  smaller  number. 
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VmiTSD  STATES  HISTORY. 

1.  What  enterprises  looking  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 

trade  ronte  to  the  East  were  carried  on  by  the 
Portugnese  in  the  15th  centary? 

2.  What  European  nations  contested  for  possession 

of  North  America? 
S.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists  have  been  ac- 
cused of  inconsistency  on  account  of  their 
treatment  of  persons  who  differed  from  them  in 
religious  belief.  Is  this  accusation  justT  Qive 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  How  many  and  what  forms  of  local  government 

were  found  in  the  various  colonies,  and  in  what 
sections  did  they  respectively  prevail  ? 

5.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  resulted  in  the  capture 

of  the  position.    Why  then  were  the  colonists 
so  elated  over  the  battle? 

6.  Why  is  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio  called  "The 

Connecticut  Reserve?  " 

7.  With  what  discovery  or  invention  are  tbe  follow- 

ing names  respectively  connected:  Eli  Whit- 
ney, S.  F  B.  Morse,  Captain  Sutter,  Ellas  Ho|re ? 
S.  Name  the  commanders  of  the  respective  armies  in 
the  following  battles:  Antietam,  Gettysburg, 
Shiloh,  Franklin. 

An»\Der9. 

1.  In  1498  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Gama 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  reached  the  real 
India,  the  goal  of  their  desires.  They  had  also  explored 
tbe  west  coast  of  Africa  in  their  efforts  to  round  the 
cape. 

2.  Spain,  France  and  England.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes  made  minor  efforts  to  hold  territory. 

3.  When  we  view  the  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  twentieth  century  their  acts  look  narrow  and 
inconsistent.  But  when  we  place  ourselves  in  their 
relation  to  the  persecuting  sects  about  them  at  the 
time  we  are  forced  to  Uke  a  more  liberal  view.  They 
gave  up  all  in  order  to  have  perfect  religious  freedom, 
and  when  dissenters  arose  among  them  they  were  Jus- 
tified in  becoming  intolerant. 

4.  (1)  The  charter:  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  (2)  The  proprietary:  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (including  Dela- 
ware), Maryland,  Carolina  and  Georgia.  (3)  The 
royal:  Virginia  became  a  royal  colony  in  1620,  and 
New  York  when  its  proprietor  became  king.  Other 
colonies  become  royal  before  the  revolution. 

6.  The  moral  effect  was  the  same  as  a  victory.  The 
minute  men  found  out  that  they  could  stand  up  and 
beat  the  British  soldiery.  Had  the  provincial  army 
not  run  out  of  powder  it  could  have  held  the  fortress. 

6.  Because  tbe  original  charter  claimed  a  strip  of 
territory  about  seventy  miles  in  width  from  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  west  to  the  Pacific. 

7.  (1)  The  cotton  gin.  (2)  The  telegraph.  (3)  Dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California.    (4)  The  sewing  machine. 

8.  (1)  McClellan  and  Lee.  (2)  Meade  and  Lee. 
(3)  Grant  and  Albert  siidney  Johnston.  (4)  Thomas 
and  Hood. 

PHYSIOLOGY  ASD  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER- 
ANCE. 

1.  Describe  a  cell.    Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  the 

cell? 

2.  Give  the  structure  of  the  knee  joint.    How  does  it 

differ  from  the  hip  joint? 

3.  Compare  a  muscle  to  an  engine. 

4.  What  is  osmosis?    Point  out  three  places  in  the 

body  where  it  takes  place. 

5.  Name  all  the  foods  digested  by  the  gastric  juice. 

By  the  pancreatic  Juice. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  digestion? 


7.  What  is  meant  by**storage  material?"  Name  two. 

8.  Describe  the  cerebellum.    What  is  the  effect  of  al- 

cohol on  its  function? 

Angtoeri. 

1.  A  cell  consists  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  sur- 
rounded by  a  cell  wall,  and  containing  within  it  a 
nucleus.  As  the  cell  is  the  ultimate  element  of  all  or- 
ganic tissue,  a  study  of  it  is  essential  to  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  structure  andlfnncticn  ol  the  tissues. 

2.  In  the  knee  Joint  the  roucded  end  of  the  femur 
articulates  with  that  of  the  tibia,  forming  a  hinf  e  joint. 
The  ends  of  the  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage  and 
covered  by  the  patella.  The  parts  are  held  firmly  in 
place  by  a  strong  capsular  ligament. 

3.  An  engine  does  work  only  when  supplied  with 
power;  a  muscle  works— that  is,  confract*— under  the 
influence  of  nerve  stimulus. 

4.  Osmosis  is  the  name  given  to  that  tendency  of 
liquids  and  gases  when  separated  by  a  moist  animal 
membrane  to  pass  through  the  membrane  and  mix. 
Osmosis  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  in  the  air  cells  of 
the  lungs,  and  in  gland  cells. 

5.  Gastric  Juice  converts  albuminoids  into  a  solu- 
ble form.  Pancreatic  juice  changes  proteids  into  pep- 
tones and  emulsifies  and  decomposes  fats. 

6.  Tobacco  tends  to  over-stimulate  salivary  glands, 
waste  saliva,  an  important  digestive  agent,  and  thus 
indirectly  weaken  digestion. 

7.  That  material  that  may  be  drawn  upon  in  time 
of  need.  Examplen:  Fatty  tissue;  residual  air  in  lungs. 

8.  The  cerebellum  lies  at  back  and  base  of  skull 
and  constitutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  mass  of  the 
brain.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  many  curved  furrows. 
The  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  its 
action,  that  of  coordinating  muscular  action. 


READING. 

1.  What  are  two  principal  objof'ts  to  be  attained  as  a 

result  of  the  reading  lesson? 

2.  Show  the  relation  between  literary  interpretation 

and  the  reading  lesson. 

3.  What  should  be  the  character  of  supplementary 

rex  ding  material  so  far  as  gradation    is  con- 
cerned?   Why? 

4.  In  teaching  reading  to  little  children,  what  use 

would  you  make  of  the  blackboard? 

5.  What  are  some  ot  the  obstacles  encountered  in 

takinv  a  class  from  script  to  print?    How  over- 
come? 

6.  Is  it  necessary  that  children  should  be  able  to  pro- 

nounce every  word  in  a  selection  in  order  to 
understand  tbe  same? 

7.  How  do  you  manage  a  pupil  during  the  reading 

period  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech? 

8.  Outline  an  assignment  based  upon,  "The  Great 

Stone  Face." 

Aiuioera. 

1.  The  drill  in  oral  expression  and  the  mastery- 
interpretation— of  the  thought  of  the  author. 

2.  Reading  whether  silent  or  oral,  is  the  process 
of  interpreting  written  discourse.  The  symbol  must  be 
gotten  entirely  out  of  the  way  before  the  child  can 
completely  msster  the  thought  contained  in  the  lesson. 

3.  It  should  be  graded  acoordiuR  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  child.  If  too  difficult  the  child  will 
become  discouraged.    If  too  easy  the  opposite  result. 

4.  Words,  and  entire  sentences  should  be  written 
and  printed  in  order  to  show  the  child  "what  the 
chalk  says." 
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5.  The  child  must  learn  a  new  fet  of  symbols. 
The  vertioal  script  should  be  taught  in  order  to  make 
the  transition  easier. 

6.  No. 

7.  Concert  reading  relieves  the  embarrassment  of 
such  pupil.    Let  him  read  to  the  teacher  alone. 

8.  1.    What  is  the  theme  of  the  productionT 

a.  Show  the  growth  towards  the  ideal  in 

Brnest. 

b.  The  purpose  of  the  author. 

0.    How  did  Ernest's  education  assist  in 
the  development  of  his  ideal? 

2.  While  the  title  is  '*The  Great  Stone  Face/' 

the  embodiment  is  Ernest. 

3.  How  did  the  other  characters  introduced  in 

the     story     assist  in    the   development 
of  the  theme? 

4.  Show  the  world's  view  of  greatness  by  the 

people's  notions  of  Oathergood,  Blood  and 
Thunder,  and  Old  Stony  Phis. 

5.  W  hy  could  Ernest  see  clearer  into  the  future 

than  those  around  him? 

6.  The  form  and  language  of  the  production. 

7.  Allusions. 

8.  The  word  pictures  in  the  production 

9.  Style,  humor,  etc. 

OBOGRAPBY. 

1.  Owing  to  the  trade  relations  between  the  United 

State  and  Oreat  Britain,  what  hardships  would 
probably  be  brought  upon  both  if  they  entered 
upon  a  war  with  each  other? 

2.  What  was  the  water  route  for  all  ports  in  Europe 

to  southwest  Asia  before  the  Sues  Canal  was 
made?  What  distance  is  saved  steamers  by 
using  this  canal?  Why  are  there  no  locks  in 
this  canal  ? 

3.  Edinburgh  and  Moscow  are  in  the  same  latitude. 

Moscow  is  twenty- five  degrees  colder  than 
Edinburgh.    How  do  you  ei plain  this  fact? 

4.  Locate  each  of  the  following  cities  and  tell  for 

what  it  is  noted:  Buenos  Ayres,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, Cairo,  Belfast. 

5.  In  what  European  countries  are  the  following  in- 

dustries important:  Fisheries,  linen  manu- 
facture, silk  manufacture,  wine  making? 

6.  Where  is  anthracite  coal  mostly  mined?    Name 

the  great  iron-producing  states  of  the  Union; 
copper- producing  states  of  the  Union. 

7.  Whif'h  portions  of  Asia  are  most  thickly  settled? 

Give  the  causes  which  have  brought  this  about. 

8.  What    advantages    in   location   has   the   United 

States? 

Anaw9r9. 

1.  The  carrying  trade  between  the  countries  would 
be  destroyed.  Trade  in  foodstuffs,  cotton  and  other 
products  needed  by  England  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles exchanged  between  both  countries  would  be 
stopped,  throwing  thousands  of  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, depriving  them  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  causing  great  loss  financially  and  otherwise  to 
both  nations. 

2.  The  common  route  was  around  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Africa.  The  distance  saved  is  at  least  6/)00 
miles.  The  levels  in  the  seas  connected  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  locks  are  not  needed. 

3.  Edinburgh  is  near  the  sea,  the  mild  winds  from 
which  moderate  the  climate,  while  Moscow  is  inland 
and  subject  to  the  rigors  of  a  continental  elimate. 

4.  Baenofl  Ayres,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  has  a 
large  trade  in  hides,  wool  and  wheat.    Vienna,  capital 


of  Austro-Hungary,  is  a  great  railroad  center.  Con- 
stantinople, the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  % 
very  important  trade  center.  Cairo,  capital  of  Egypt, 
is  a  very  old  city.  Belfast,  Ireland,  is  an  imporUnt 
center  of  linen  manufacture. 

5.  Norway  and  Great  Britain;  Ireland;  France. 
Spain  and  Italy;  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

6.  In  Pennsylvania.  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvanis, 
West  Virginia  and  Alabama  lead  in  amount  of  iron 
mined.  Michigan,  Arizona  and  Montana  produce 
most  copper. 

7.  The  deltas  and  valleys  of  eastern  and  southern 
Asia  contain  the  great  mass  of  population,  because  of 
the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those  regions. 

6.  It  lies  between  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  temper- 
ate sone.  The  oceans  on  either  side  furnish  highways 
of  commerce  and  afford  easy  protection  to  our  coasts 
against  attack  from  enemies. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Distinguish  between  preposition  and  eonJunctioD. 

2.  Give  the  properties  of  substantives. 

3.  Analyse:  My  home  is  w^ierever  I  am  happy. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  phrase  and  a  clause 

modifier  of  the  subject. 

5.  Give  the  synopsis  of:  sit,  set,  lie,  lay,  indicative 

mode,  active  voice. 

6.  Classify  sentences  on   basis  of  use;  on  basis  of 

form. 

7.  Use  it  as  impersonal  subject;  as  impersonal  object. 

8.  Select  correct  expression : 

a.  We  (shall,  will)  do  our  best  to  make  yon 
happy  and  hope  that  we  (will,  shall)  succeed. 

b.  I  (will,  shall)  be  happy  to  see  you  there. 

c.  Is  the  time  coming  when  we  (will,  shalil 
desert  Thackeray? 

Antxoen. 

1.  The  preposition  is  essentially  a  relation  word; 
the  conjunction  is  essentially  a  connective. 

2.  The  properties  of  substantives  are:  person, 
gender,  number, and  case. 

3.  This  is  a  complex  declarative  sentence.  "Home" 
is  the  simple  subject,  and  is  modified  by  "My,"  a  sim- 
ple adjective  clause.  "Wherever  I  am  happy,"  the 
subordinate  clause,  is  the  attributive  part  of  the  verb, 
of  which  "is"  is  the  eopula.  "I"  is  the  subject  of  sub- 
ordinate clause,  "am  happy"  the  predicate;  "wher- 
ever" is  a  eonjunctive  adverb. 

4.  The  name  of  Lincoln,  which  is  now  known 
everywhere,  will  grow  more  illustrious  with  each  suc- 
eeeding  generation.  "Name"  is  the  subject  **of  Lin- 
coln," the  phrase,  and  "which"  introduces  the  clause. 

5.  isynoptU  in  third  ptrton^  tingnlar : 
Pre9ent  ten«e.— He,  she,  or  it  sits,  sets,  lies,  lays. 
Prtaent  perfect  tonse.— He,  she,  or   it  has  sat,  set, 

lain,  laid. 

Pa»t  fente.— He,  she,  or  it  sat,  set,  lay,  laid. 

Pati  perfect  ten—,— Vie,  she,  or  it  had  sat,  set,  Iain, 
laid. 

Future  tenM.— He,  she,  or  it  will  sit,  set. lie.  lay. 

Future  perfect  (enM.— He,  she,  or  it  will  have  sst, 
set,  lain,  laid. 

6.  As  to  form,  sentences  are  simple,  complex,  and 
compound.  As^to  use,  they  are  declarative,  interrog- 
ative, imperative,  and  exclamatory. 

7.  It  will  surely  rain  today.  "Come,  and  trip  U  on 
the  green." 
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8.  (a)  We  will  do  onr  best  to  make  you  happy  and 
liope  thatwe  ihall  suooeed. 

{h)  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  there. 

(c)  Is  •  the  time  oominr  when  we  will  desert 
Thackeray  ? 

SOIENOE  OF  KDUCATION, 

1.  How  does  the  first  knowledge  and  experience  of 

the  child  differ  ft-om  that  of  the  lower  animalsT 

2.  What  are  the  original  sources  of  knowledge  with 

the  new-born  child? 
8.  Which  of  the  senses  does  the  school  seek  chiefly  to 
train? 

4.  ''Method   is  systematic   proeedare   according  to 

principles/'  Analyxe  this  definition  of  method 

5.  What  is  the  inductive  method?    Qive  an  example. 
^.   If  you  wished  to  have  a  class  of  children  form  a 

correct  idea  of  the  verb,  how  should  you  proceed 
by  the  inductive  method? 

7.  Referring  to  the  sixth  question,  what  would  be  the 

procedure  according  to  the  deductive  method? 

8.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods 

presented  in  questions  six  and  seven? 

Anaxoert. 

1.  It  is  much  of  the  same  nature,  except  that  the 
child  inherits  from  the  race  a  much  broader  set  of  ex- 
periences. 

2.  The  five  senses,  probably  in  the  order  of  sight* 
faearinc  touch,  smell  and  taste. 

3.  That  of  sight  and  hearing. 

4.  The  learning  process  is  based  upon  the  inter- 
relationship of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  method 
the  teacher  uses  should  rest  upon  physiological  and 
psychological  grounds. 

5.  It  is  a  process  of  inference  which  is  based  on 
experience,  and  which  reaches  a  generalization  that 
applies  to  cases  beyond  experience.  Newton  proved 
the  law  of  gravitation  by  this  process  of  reasoning. 
He  observed  that  all  things  tended  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
and  hence  his  utterance  of  the  universal  law. 

6.  We  would  examine  a  great  many  words  show- 
ing the  noun  subject  acting  upon  or  receiving  the 
action,  and  then  proceed  to  name  the  part  of  speech 
showing  its  function. 

7.  We  would  give  the  child  the  definition  of  the 
verb, and  then  proceed  to  examine  a  great  many  words 
in  order  to  find  those  that  conformed  to  the  definition 
found  in  the  book. 

8.  Bach  is  a  distinct  method  long  recognised  as  a 
correct  process  in  education.  The  inductive  process 
has  resulted  in  many  new  and  correct  theories  in  ap- 
plied science,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  method  used  by 
original  investigators.  The  deductive  processes  are 
those  found  in  text- book  rules  and  formulas. 

METHOD  OF PECITATIOa, 

1.  Why  are  concepts  the  goal  of  instruction? 

2.  Why  are  problems  given  in  arithmetic? 

3.  Do  generalisations  precede  or  follow  individual 

notions? 

4.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  culture  epochs  as  applied 

to  man? 

5.  Should  general  truths  be  taught  before  or  after 

individual  truths?    Give  reasons  for  your  ans- 
wer. 

6.  Teachers  frequently  give  the  rule  first,  then  the 

example.     In    this    correct    practice?     Qive 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

7.  State  the  first  great  law  of  method. 

8.  What  are  the  three  great  questions  of  method? 


An»W€T9, 

1.  Concepts  are  the  goal  of  instruction,  first,  because 
they  are  of  universal  application;  second,  they  are  a 
necessary  to  thought  and.speech. 

2.  Problems  are  given  in  arithmetic  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  become  well  grounded  in  the  law  in- 
volved in  their  solution. 

3.  General  notions  usually  follow  individual  no- 
tions, but  in  the  deductive  process  in  teaching  the 
reverse  order  is  sometimes  followed. 

4.  The  child  must  pass  through  the  same  stages  of 
mental  development  through  which  the  race  has  passed. 
These  stages  of  development  are  called  "culture 
epochs." 

5.  Individual  truths  should  precede,  and  lead  up 
to  general  truths,  because  individual  truths  are  concrete 
and  founded  upon  perception. 

.  The  rule  should,  in  almost  all  teaching,  be  pre- 
ceded by,  and  derived  from  examples.  In  this  way  the 
pupil  follows  the  method  of  the  original  discoverers  of 
truth. 

7.  Induction  is  the  first  great  law  of  method. 

8.  The  three  great  questions  of  method  are:  (1)  How 
should  individual  notions  be  acquired?  (2)  How 
should  progress  be  made  from  individual  to  general 
notions?    (3)  How  should  general  notions  be  applied? 

LITERATURE, 

1.  (a)  The  bearing  of  literature  upon  life. 

(b)  The  relation  of  English  to  the  other  work  in 
the  course  of  study.    Discuss  either  (a)  or  (6). 

2.  The  Renaissance  Period. 

1.  Mention  three  significant  historical  events. 

2.  Mention  four  authors  and  a  work  of  each. 

3.  Mention  three  characteristics  of  the  litera- 

ture. 

3.  A.    In  Memoriam.  B.    Thanatopsis. 

1.  Author.  1.    Author. 

2.  Characterii>tics.  2.    Characteristics. 
Answer  either  A  or  B. 

4.  Who  wrote  each  of  the  following?  Tell  the  nation- 

ality of  each  author.    Answer  any  five: 

1.  The  Tempest.  2.  Marmion.  3.  Vanity 
Fair.  4.  Lead,  Kindly  Light.  6.  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer.  6.  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 
7.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  8.  The  Sketch  Book. 
9.  Paradise  Lost.  10.  The  House  of  Seven 
Gables. 

5.  Name  two  sonnets;   two  elegies;  two  lyrics;  two 

ballads. 

6.  (a)  The  value  of  assigned  library  work,    (b)  The 

mechanical  or  technical  side  of  Bnglish;  the 
heart  or  art  side.    Discuss  either  (a)  or  (6). 

7.  (a)  The  Concord  Group,    'b)  The  Lake  Poets,    (c) 

The  Johnson  Club.    Write  about  any  one  of 
these. 

8.  The  author  I  like  best  to  read. 
The  author  I  like  best  to  teach. 
The  author  I  like  best  to  study. 

Write  on  one  of  these  topics. 

A%au>er9. 

1.  (1)  Literature  i*  the  life  of  a  race.  The  more 
widely  and  intelligently  one  reads  books,  the  more 
clearly  does  hepereeive  that  they  bring  him  into  con- 
tact with  the  great  facts  of  life  as  illustrated  and  dis- 
elosed  in  human  experience.  (2)  The  essential  lan- 
guage course  in  the  school  system  should  be  Bnglish, 
and  the  other  language  course  should  be  correlated 
with  it. 

2.  (1)  Discovery  of  America. 

Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada. 
Fall  of  Constantinople. 
(2)  Edmund  Spenser, "  The  Faerie  Queene." 
William  Shakespeare, "  King  Lear." 
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Francis  Bacon, ''Advanoement  of  Learn- 
ing." 
Sir  Thomas  More, "  Utopia." 
(3)  a.  Mnch  of  the  thought  was  Boientifio. 

b.  The  scholastic  spirit  was  giving  way  for 
the  reformative  idea  of  Lather  and  his 
followers, 
e.  This  period  marks  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

3.  Alfred  Tennyson^Bulogistic. 

William  Oallen  Bryant— An  inquiry  into  death. 

4.  (1)  William  Shakespeare. 

(2)  Walter  Scott. 

(3)  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

(4)  John  U.  Newman. 

(5)  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

(6)  Robert  Burns. 

(7)  Charles  Dickens. 

(8)  Washington  Irving. 

(9)  John  Milton. 

(10)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

5.  Sonnets:     1.  Milton,  "On  His  Blindness."     2. 

Lowell,  "To  Wendell  Phillips." 

Elegies:  1.  Country  Churchyard.  2.  Gold- 
smith's-To  the  Winds." 

Lyrics:  1.  "The  Brook."  2.  "The  Solitary 
Reaper." 

Ballads:  "Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poorhouse." 
2.  "Chevy  Chase." 

6.  a.  In  this  the  teacher  in  a  measure  directs  the 
work  of  the  student,  and  yet  the  investigation  is  his 
ovm.  The  practice  tends  to  develop  a  personal  inde- 
pendence in  the  student. 

6.  The  technical  side  of  the  language  is  neoessary 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  use  it  properly,  but  the  emo- 
tional side  is  where  the  "expanse  of  soul"  comes  in. 

7.  a.  Holmes,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow 
and  Lowell.  6.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
c.  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Fox,  Gibbon  and  Sheridan.  These 
were  coteries  of  men  whose  tastes  were  similar. 

8.  This  question  is  purely  personal  in  its  applica- 
tion and  will  vary  with  the  tastes  of  the  applicant. 

THE  NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT, 

1.  What  effect  industrially  and  educationally  did  the 

Rappites  have  upon  life  in  Indiana? 

2.  What  led  Froebel  to  establish  the  kindergarten  ? 

3.  How  did  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  differ  ? 

4.  What  arguments  used  for  township  centralisation 

by  Maclure  are  valid  still? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  two  causes  in  which 

Frances  Wright  was  interested. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  Robert  Owen's  great  reform 

movement  in  Scotland. 

7.  What  was  the  character  of  the  men  and  women 

that  came  to  New  Harmony? 

8.  What  effect  did  such  a  company  have  upon  the 

plans  of  Robert  Owen  ? 

Answer  9. 

1.  But  little  effect  industrially  and  educationally. 
Their  chief  effect  was  to  create  an  industrial  com- 
munity on  the  outskirts  of  civilization  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  Owen's  more  important  effort. 

2.  To  influence  the  character  of  children  at  a  ten- 
der and  formative  age.  To  fix  habits  and  shape  char- 
acter. 

3.  Pestalozzi  made  the  acquirement  of  serious 
knowledge,  the  teaching  of  facts  as  such  an  important. 


though  subordinate,  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  peda- 
gogical theory.  With  Froebel  the  essential  thing  w»« 
not  that  they  should  know  what  they  did  not  koow* 
but  that  they  should  behave  as  they  did  not  behave. 

4.  Centralization  of  schools  would  facilitate  the 
grouping  of  children  as  to  age,  capability,  aptitude. 
It  would  render  possible  more  and  better  teacherst 
wider  curriculum,  better  facilities. 

5.  Frances  Wright  favored  abolition  of  slavery  and 
equality  of  the  sexes.  She  founded  Nashoba,  a  colony 
wherein  she  hoped  to  elevate  the  negro  by  edueation 
and  by  communism  which  by  spreading  should  lead  to 
aboliton  of  slavery.  She  denounced  human  bondage 
from  the  platform  and  through  the  New  Harmony 
Gazette  and  the  Free  Enquirer.  By  her  writings  and 
speeches  she  laid  the  foundations  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement  of  later  years,  and  aroused  the  coantry 
to  the  unjust  provisions  of  the  common  law  respectinc  . 
the  rights  of  married  women. 

6.  He  revolutionized  the  sanitation  of  home  and 
factory  at  New  Lanark;  brought  about  Parliamentary 
regulation  of  factory  sanitation  in  the  empire  and  the 
enactment  of  child-labor  laws;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  co-operative  'movement  in  England. 

7.  Owen's  followers  to  New  Harmony  were  a  mot- 
ley crowd.  They  consisted  of  the  following:  A  small 
coterie  of  distinguished  scientists  and  educators;  an- 
other small  coterie  of  sincere  devotees  of  Owen's 
principles;  fanatics  in  religion  and  sociology;  the  in- 
dolent, the  drunken  and  the  vicious. 

8.  They  hampered  the  operation  of  Owen's  plans* 
and  hastened  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  New  Moral 
World. 

UUSIC 

1.  Give  your  method  for  teaching  time. 

2.  What  is   meant    by    the    chromatic    half-stepT 

Illustrate. 

3.  Give  three  vnlues  of  dictation  exercises. 

4.  What  import tnce  do   you   attach  to   individaal 

singing  during  the  music  lesson? 

5.  Outline  a  lesson  in  music  for  any  grade. 

6.  Suggest  three  types  of  songs  for  opening  exercises. 

7.  Explain  the  following:  attack,  phrasing,  enuncia- 

tion. 

8.  Should  the   teacher  sing  with  the  class  in    sijrht 

reading  work?    Why? 

AiMwert. 

1.  Through  songs. 

2.  Two  tones  constituting  a  half-step,  if  found 
upon  the  same  degree  are  called  a  chromatic  half- step 
—  e  to  e  sharp. 

3.  (a)  More  careful  attention,  lb)  more  careful 
observation  of  musical  notation,  (e)  a  deeper  impres- 
sion of  tone  effects  and  increased  power  to  read  musie. 

4.  Individual  singing  is  as  necessary  as  individaal 
reading.  It  gives  the  pupil  confidence  and  independ- 
ence and  acquaints  the  teacher  with  any  peculiarity  in 
voice  of  pupil  and  problems  he  finds  difficult. 

5.  Second  grade,  (a)  vocal  drill,  (b)  introduoe 
long  and  short  tones,  (c)  sing  a  lively  song. 

6.  Sacred,  patriotic  and  songs  adapted  to  the  sea* 
son. 

7.  Beginning  on  the  exact  pitch  at  the  right  time. 
Rendering  music  properly  with  reference  to  its  melodic 
form.    The  manner  of  pronouncing  words. 

8.  Very  seldom,  for  the  clafs  would  learn  to 
depend  upon  the  teacher. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Superintendent  City  Schcmdls,  Wabash,  Ind. 


When  the  study  of  history  took  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  the  application  of  the 
historical  method  of  study  to  all  lines  of 
thought  was  soon  in  evidence,  and  today 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  thoroughly 
treated  any  subject  without  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  its  past,  that  it  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  phases  of  its  development. 

Even  in  the  study  of  the  more  exact 
sciences  is  this  true.  The  student  of  as- 
tronomy will  know  his  subject  best  when 
he  has  studied  the  origin  in  astrology, 
and  knows  something  of  the  conclusions 
of  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  and  Pythagoras, 
the  failure  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  and 
the  rise  of  the  Copernican,  the  work  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  La- 
place. The  history  of  the  growth  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  time  and  con- 
ditions under  which  their  important  laws 
and  principles  were  established  are  items 
not  overlooked  by  the  careful  student, 
while  the  newer  texts  in  mathematics  are 
giving  some  space  to  the  history  of  cer- 
tain problems  and  propositions  as  well  as 
to  the  growth  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, themselves. 

In  the  study  of  institutions  and  soci- 
ety, this  method  is  deemed  most  essen- 
tial, and  origins  are  sought  even  back  of 
civilization.  Those  making  a  study  of 
political  assemblies  declare  that  their  be- 
ginnings are  found  in  the  simplest  and 
rudest  gatherings  of  primitive  peoples, 
and  that  from  these,  through  varioujs 
natural  and  progressive  steps,  the  great 
ruling  bodies  of  today  have  come.  A 
complete  survey  of  the  steps  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  State  must  be  made  from 
the  simplest  religious  observances  in  the 


old  civilizations  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  con- 
stitutions, the  work  of  Cleisthenes,  Just- 
inian, Machiavelli,  Eousseau,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  ai^  all  these  various  acts  and 
personages,  that  the  State  of  today  may 
be  understood. 

Aside  from  the  increase  in  the  content 
of  one's  knowledge,  the  swelling  of  his 
budget  of  information,  there  is  a  deeper 
and  more  potent  service  from  such  a 
method  of  study. 

The  investigator  who  approaches  a 
subject  in  this  way  is  given  a  broader 
view,  a  higher  point  of  observation.  He 
can  see  all  along  the  line  and  know  the 
relation  of  each  part  to  all  that  precedes 
and  all  that  follows  it.  To  the  teacher 
this  sort  of  view  is  indispensable  in  the 
proper  treatment  of  any  subject. 

If  he  knows  the  history  of  arithmetic 
he  can  intelligently  omit  certain  topics 
from  the  text-book,  because  he  sees  that 
peculiar  social  conditions  have  created 
them,  and  these  conditions  having  passed 
away,  there  is  no  longer  valid  reason  for 
tlie  retention  of  such  topics  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  subject.  Thus  the  obsolete 
and  effete  matter  can  be  eliminated  un- 
derstandingly,  and  the  purpose  and  place 
of  the  matter  retained  better  understood. 
If  the  entire  history  of  mathematics  is  a 
familiar  subject,  the  teacher  can  better 
relate  one  part  to  another  and  avoid  the 
breaks  that  are  often  so  apparent  in  pass- 
ing from  one  branch  of  this  subject  to 
another. 

Again,  what  has  been  difficult  for  the 
race  will  be  difficult  for  the  individual, 
who  is,  in  a  measure,  an  epitome  of  the 
race,  and  the  method  of  solution  that 
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has  been  adopted  by  the  race  will  appeal 
to  him. 

But  even  of  greater  importance,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  this  attitude  of  mind 
toward  specific  lines,  is  the  general  in- 
tellectual training,  the  habit  of  mind 
that,  through  this  method  of  study,  is 
forming  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race. 

Such  a  method  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  honest,  earnest  effort  toward  some 
end,  for  the  inquirer  is  seeking  the  truth 
of  some  proposition  through  an  exam- 
ination of  facts,  and  not  metaphysically, 
and  will  be  careful  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  the  temporary  from 
the  permanent.  The  necessity  for  mak- 
ing a  careful  selection  from  the  multi- 
tude of  facts  that  are  thus  presented, 
will  cultivate  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, a  power  sadly  needed  among  teach- 
ers. 

Looking  carefully  into  the  history  of 
a  subject  leads  to  grouping  the  important 
facts  about  certain  principles,  and  culti- 
vates the  habit  of  forming  generaliza- 
tions. Old  knowledge  is  organized  and 
new  knowledge  properly  placed.  Memory 
is  strengthened  and  reason  encouraged. 
New  acquisitions  are  made  more  readily, 
for  the  mind  naturally  seizes  upon  all 
data  that  will  strengthen  its  general  prin- 
ciples. Thus  a  power  to  think  deeply, 
earnestly,  and  honestly  is  acquired,  and 
through  this  a  personality  created  that 
will  possess  an  influence  and  an  ability 
to  cope  with  others,  not  common  to  many 
individuals. 

False  theories  are  corrected  and  the 
fatal  tendency  to  theorize  in  the  face  of 
facts  will  lessen.  One  of  the  most  bril- 
liant persons  I  have  known  was  a  teacher 
w^ho  refused  to  allow  a  fact  to  get  in  the 
way  of  his  theory.  His  ideas  always 
seemed  remarkably  clear,  were  beauti- 
fully stated,  and  so  apt  that  even  the 
most  practical  would  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cept them  in  the  face  of  numerous  facts 
to  the  contrary,  and  yet  his  failure  in 
the  profession  was  due,  xmdoubtedly,  to 
this  tendency  to  neglect  the  evidence. 

This  sort  of  inquiry  leads  to  original- 
ity in  thought  and  action,  and  surely  one 
thing  needed  today,  in  all  lines  of  work, 


is  originality  in  forming  estimates  based 
on  true  evidence,  and  fearlessness  in 
expressing  these  estimates.  On  the  other 
hand  the  impulsive  and  enthusiastic- 
young  social  and  political  leader,  trained 
by  this  method,  will  weigh  his  conclu- 
sions more  carefully,  and  will  know  why 
he  advocates  certain  principles,  while  all 
citizens  will  better  understand  their  obli- 
gations to  the  Statej-  because  they  know 
the  history  and  meaning  of  its  existence, 
its  needs  and  how  best  to  contribute  to 
them. 

The  mental  power  developed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  habits  of  thought 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual.  The  old  idea 
that  sharp  habits  of  thinking,  careful  in- 
quiry into  origins  and  causes  would  de- 
stroy the  religious  and  moral  sentiments 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  greater  the  mental  discrimina- 
tion of  the  individual,  the  more  his  abil- 
ity to  determine  matters  of  right  and 
wrong,  while  the  greater  his  love  for 
truth  in  the  scientific  and  historical 
world,  the  higher  his  appreciation  of  it 
in  active  social  life.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  Autobiography,  thus  refers  to  one 
of  his  co-workers  and  companions:  "He 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jackson,  at  that  time 
foreign  secretary  to  the  Bible  society. 
Of  somewhat  ungainly  build,  and  with 
an  intellect  mechanically  receptive  but 
without  much  thinking  power,  my  friend 
was  extremely  conscientious — one  whose 
sense  of  rectitude  was  such  that  he  might 
be  trusted  without  limit  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Without  limit,  did  I  say?  Well, 
perhaps  I  should  make  a  qualification, 
and  say  that  in  all  simple  matters  he 
might  be  implicitly  trusted.  For  I  re- 
member once  observing  in  him  how  need- 
ful an  analytical  intelligence  is  in  case? 
where  a  question  of  right  and  wrong  is 
raised  out  of  the  daily  routine.  The 
moral  sentiments,  however  strong  they 
may  be,  and  however  rightly  they  may 
guide  in  the  ordinar)''  relations  of  life, 
need  enlightenment  where  the  problems 
are  complex." 

A  mind  in  this  attitude  is  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  not  moving  through  life  like 
Nickolai  Gogol's  "Dead  Souls,"  who  were 
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still  counted  on  the  tax  list  of  the  own- 
er, though  the  serfs  themselves  had  long 
since  ceased  to  exist. 

Nothing  is  more  pathetic  than  to  see 
people  in  the  world  with  no  real  interest 
in  affairs.  This  picture  given  by  Stephen 
Phillips,  of  '"The  Woman  with 'the  Dead 
Sour— 

"A  sober  drem  of  decent  serge  she  wore 
Uplifted  moely  from  the  smirching  floor ; 
And  with  a  bnnoh  of  grapes  her  hat  was 

crowned, 
Wfaidi  trembled'  together  if  ahe  glanced 
aionnd. 
SpeddesB,  arranged ;  and  with  no  braid  awry, 
AU  nnoothed  and  combed  she  sewed  inces- 
santly. 
Shetnmedher  eyes  on  me ;  they  had  no  ray ; 
Bat  stared  like  windows  in  the  peer  of  day. 
So  oold  her  gaze  that  I  bowed  down  my  head 
TremUing ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  dead. 
And  that  those  hands  mechanically  went, 
As  though  the  original  force  was  not  yet 
spent—" 

is  not  more  gruesome  than  the  instances 
furnished  in  real  life  by  people  whose 
interest  in  their  work  seems  to  have  van- 


Hamerton  in  his  valuable  series  of 
papers  entitled  "The  Intellectual  Life" 
devotes  one  letter  to  a  young  man  still 
in  the  freshness  of  his  intellectual  life, 
to  whom  he  says:  "I  have  been  thinking 
about  you  frequently  of  late,  and  the 
burden  or  refrain  of  my  thought  has 
been,  *What  a  blessing  he  has  in  that 
first  freshness,  if  only  he  can  keep  it.' " 

Alexander  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  Goe- 
the are  mentioned  by  Hamerton  as  intel- 
lectual workers  who  never  lost  real  inter- 
est in  affairs,  and  we  have  only  to  recall 
their  achievements  to  know  the  marvel- 


ous strength  of  each  one.  I'he  person 
who  has  a  conscious  and  constant  ques- 
tion in  his  mind,  which  he  is  attempting 
to  solve  by  a  study  into  its  origin  and 
history,  can  not  lose  the  quality  of  in-, 
terest. 

The  historical  method  of  study,  then, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  serving  to  transform 
the  world  of  thought  and  action,  by 
transforming  the  individual  who  adopts 
it  from  mechanical  and  uncertain  meth- 
ods to  original  ones,  and  thus  modifying 
the  character  and  conduct  of  society  in 
general. 

By  teachers  this  method  of  approach- 
ing questions  is  worthy  of  adoption — not 
as  a  principle  to  be  applied  in  the  school 
room,  especially,  but  as  one  to  be  used  in 
their  own  investigations.  Whether  study- 
ing pedagog}',  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  teaching,  or  outlining 
an  entire  subject,  or  planning  a  single 
recitation,  the  teaching  ability  will  be 
reinforced  by  a  consideration  of  each  in 
its  past  relations,  and  the  teacher  will  be 
surprised  at  his  own  ability  to  seize  upon 
new  data  pertaining  to  his  work  and  to 
grasp  the  underlying  principles. 

Not  only  will  the  foundation  for  all  his 
work  be  strengthened  by  his  mental  atti- 
tude and  real  interest,  but  an  abundance 
of  appropriate  material  will  be  at  hand 
with  which  to  amplify  and  illustrate  his 
work,  for  fragments  of  thought  on  what- 
ever subject  he  may  be  investigating  will 
be  gathered  whenever  and  wherever  he 
can  find  them,  and  by  the  very  organizing 
power  of  his  own  thinking,  acting  in  a 
definite  direction,  these  fragments  will 
arrange  themselves  into  an  orderly  whole, 
from  which  they  may  be  drawn,  at  any 
time,  and  applied. 
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A  STUDY  IN  HIQH  SCHOOL  ENGLISH :   THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

M.  £.  Haggerty,  Head  of  Engubh  Department,  High  Schooi^,  Anderson,  Ind. 

In  the  following  study  I  have  refrained  2,    A  course  in  general  reading, 

from  expressing  comment  of  my  own.    I  3.    A  course  in  the  practice  of  com- 

have  tried  to  state  with  scientific  accu-  position. 

racy  the  facts  discovered  in  the  courses  4.    Incidental  work  in  rhetoric, 

under  consideration.    The  study  is  based  5.     Incidental  work  in  literary  history, 

upon  the  following  nine  courses  in  Eng-  6.     Incidental    work   in   grammar  in 

lish  for  high  schools:  more  than  half  the  courses. 

a.  Shortridge  High  School,  Indian-  b.  The  Literary  Selections  offered  for 
apolis,  Indiana.  Study. 

b.  Manual  Training  High  School,  In-  The  report  here  deals  with  the  literary 
dianapolis,  Indiana.  selections  offered  for  study  in  the  class. 

c.  Male  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  nine  courses  studied  offer  three  hun- 

d.  Girls'  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.  dred  nineteen  different  selections  from 

e.  Manual  Training  High  School,  one  hundred  tweniy-one  writers.  Almost 
Louisville,  Ky.  every  considerable  writer  from  Chaucer 

f .  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  to  Kipling  is  offered  in  some  one  or  more 
Mo.  courses.    The  selections  cover  the  fields 

g.  Proposed  Course  of  Study  in  Eng-  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  the 
lish  for  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  essay,  speech,  novel,  short  story,  history, 
State  of  New  York.  biography,  travel,  animal  and  plant  life, 

h.     Report  of  a  Committee  on  a  Pro-  civics,  mytholo^,  cfriticism,  philosophy, 

posed  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  the  and  natural  science.    The  significance  of 

Chicago  Public  High  Schools.  the  large  number  of  literary  selections 

i.    Course  of  Study  Proposed  by  W.  F.  offered  is  more  clearly  seen  from  the 

Webster  and  adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A.  following  table,  which  shows  the  number 

at  Los  Angeles,  1899.  of  selections  offered  in  each  of  the  several 

These  courses  represent  leading  edu-  years  of  the  course: 

cational  centers  of  the  middle  West  and  a  Freshmen — 

somewhat    comprehensive    judgment    of  First  semester  17 

high  school  men  as  to  what  should  con-  Second  semester 22 

stitute  a  course  in  high  school  English.  Unclassified  as  to  semesters.. ..  97 

The  points  of  interest  in  this  study  — 

may   be    grouped    under    the    following  Total 136 

headings:  Sophomore — 

a.  The  General  Plan  of  the  Course.  First  semester 23 

b.  The    Literary    Selections    Offered  Second  semester 20 

for  Study.  Unclassified  as  to  semester 88 

c.  The  Rhetorical  Principles  Taught.  — 

d.  Practice  in  Composition.  Total   131 

e.  Grammar.  Junior — 

f .  History  of  Language.  First  semester 28 

g.  History  of  Literature.  Second  semester 29 

n.     Correlation  of  the  Several  Phases  Unclassified  as  to  semester 59 

of  English  Work.  — 

i.     Infiuences  Affecting  the  Courses.  Total   116 

a.     The  General  Plan  of  the  Course.  Senior — 

The  general  plan  which  approximately  First  semester 14 

fits  each  of  the  several  courses  is  as  f ol-  Second  semester 25 

lows:  Unclassified  as  to  semester.. . .  65 

1.     A  course  in  the  study  of  literary  — 

selections.  Total   104 
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Although  the  number  of  classics  of- 
fered for  study  in  each  of  the  several 
years  of  the  course  is  veiy  large  there  is 
yet  a  more  or  less  unifying  principle  in 
each  year's  work  and  the  entire  list 
shows  something  of  a  gradation  from 
simple  to  complex.  However,  this  gra- 
dation is  by  no  means  rigid  and  there 
are  wide  variations  from  it  at  every 
stage.    The  order  is  as  follows: 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  narra- 
tive, usually  short  and  simple  in  the  first 
half  and  longer  and  more  complex  in  the 
latter  half.  There  are,  however,  varia- 
tions from  this.  A  few  somewhat  com- 
plex narratives  are  given  in  the  first  se- 
mester and  in  the  second  there  are  se- 
lections which  are  essentially  descriptive 
and  expository. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  complex  nar- 
rative in  the  second  year,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  the  use  of  more  expository  se- 
lections. The  essay  and  the  speech  as- 
sume a  considerable  place. 

In  the  Junior  year  more  diflBcult  se- 
lections are  introduced,  although  many 
things  offered  here  are  offered  in  other 
courses  in  earlier  years.  The  college  en- 
trance requirements  assume  an  impor- 
tant place  here. 

The  first  three  years'  work  lead,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  to  a  study  in  the  Senior 
year  of  the  entire  field  of  English  litera- 
ture not  dovered  before.  This  is  done 
in  most  cases  in  connection  with  a  sur- 
vey of  literary  history. 

While  there  are  approximately  three 
hundred  different  literary  selections  of- 
fered for  class  study,  only  forty-eight  are 
used  in  more  than  one  course.  This  list 
follows  (the  figures  to  the  right  indicate 
the  number  of  courses  in  which  this  se- 
lection is  studied): 

Merchant  of  Venice 9 

Macbeth    9 

Milton  Minor  Poems 9 

Silas  Mamer 9 

Sir  Roger  Be  Coverly  Papers 9 

Macaulay's  Essays 9 

Essay  on  Milton 7 

Essay  on  Addison 7 

Life  of  Johnson -. 3 

Julius  Caesar 8 

Ancient  Mariner 8 


Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 8 

Speech  on  Conciliation 7 

Ivanhoe 7 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 6 

Emerson's  Essays    6 

Hawthorne's  Stories 5 

Twice  Told  Tales; 

Great  Stone  Face; 

Gentle  Boy; 

Roger  Malvin's  Burial; 

The  Old  Manse; 

The  Old  Apple  Dealer; 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Poe:  Poems  and  Tales 5 

Sketch  Book 5 

Bums'  Poems 5 

Idyls  of  the  King 4 

Essay  on  Burns 4 

Marmion   4 

Sesame  and  Lilies 4 

Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale 4 

Browning's  Poems 4 

The  Princess   4 

Childe  JIarold 4 

Bryant's  Poems  4 

Commemoration  Ode 3 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 3 

Spenser's  Poetry  3 

Wordsworth's  Poetry 3 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake 2 

Deserted  Village  2 

Palgrave:  Golden  Treasury 2 

Longfellow's  Poetry   2 

Schurz:  Abraham  Lincoln 2 

Webster:  The  First  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion     *   2 

Webster:  Adams  and  Jefferson 2 

Heroes  and  Hero  Worship 2 

As  You  Like  It 2 

Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream 2 

Essays  of  Elia 2 

Bacon's  Essays 2 

Dryden's  Poems 2 

Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels 2 

Keats'  Poetry 2 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  seventeen 
selections  are  used  in  more  than  half 
the  courses;  only  thirteen  are  used  in 
as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  courses  and 
only  five  are  used  in  the  entire  nine 
courses.  While  it  is  not  very  probable 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  student  to 
pass  through  the  entire  high  school 
course  in  Chicago  or  New  York  and  not 
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study  a  piece  of  literature  that  is  given 
in  .Indianapolis  or  Louisville. 

The  .lack. of  uniformity  is  further  em- 
phasized by  noting  the  variation  in  the 
place  in  the  course  where  a  given  selec- 
tion is  offered.  In  the  following  table, 
which  in  a  crude  way  shows  this  varia- 
tion for  the  selections  most  used,  the 
figures  represent  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  of  the  high  school 
course  and  the  letters  represent  the  first 
and  second  semester  of  the  year.  Thus 
IB  is  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year. 
The  table  shows  the  extreme  limits  where 
the  selection  is  offered  and  in  the  courses 
not  named  it. falls  between  these  limits. 
The  Ancient  Mariner — 

IB  New  York,  4A  Shortridge. 
Julius  Caesar— 

lA  Webster,  4A  New  York. 
Macaulay's  Essays — 

2B  Kansas  City,  4A  three  courses. 
Milton's  Minor  Poems — 

3B  Kansas  City,  4A  Shortridge. 
Burke's  Conciliation — 

3B  Louisville  Male,  4A  Shortridge. 
Macbeth — 

3B  Louisville  Male,  4B  three  courses. 
Silas  Marner — 

lA  Louisville  Male,  3A  Louisville 

M.  T.  H.  S. 
De  Coverly  Papers — 

2B  two  courses^  4A  three  courses. 
Merchant  of  Venice — 

lA  four  courses,  3 A  two  courses. 

e.     Rhetorical  Principles. 

While  there  is  in  nearly  every  course 
an  avowal  that  rhetoric'  is  not  to  be 
taught  for  its  own  sake,  the  rhetorical 
principles  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  literature  and  the  .practice 
in  composition  make,  when  gathered  to- 
gether, a  somewhat  formidable  list.  The 
things  that  most  generally  receive  atten- 
tion are  the  forms  of  discourse;  the 
paragraph,  its  structure  and  methods  of 
development;  the  structure  and  variety 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  usage  of  words. 
Four  courses  offer  work  in  poetic  forms. 
The  following  outline  gives  a  systematic 
scheme  of  work  suggested: 
Correct  Form — Headings;  Margins;  In- 
dentation; Spelling;  Punctuation. 
Forms  of  Discourse — Prose  Forms. 


A.  Narration. 

1.  Episode. 

2.  Incident. 

a.  Nature  of. 

b.  Essentials     of     structure; 

Beginning,   climax,  end, 

c.  Principles  governing  the 

selections     of     incident; 
Probability;  Interest. 

3.  Narration  with  plot. 

a.  Main  incident. 

b.  Movement. 

B.  Description. 

1.  Nature  of  Description. 

a.  Nature  Point  of  View. 

b.  Order  of  details. 

2.  Methods  of  presenting  chara<> 

ter. 

a.  Author's  analysis. 

b.  By    speech    or    action   of 

character  described. 

c.  By    speech    or    action   of 

other  characters. 

3.  Exposition. 

a.  Nature  of  exposition. 

D.  Argument. 

a.  Nature  of  argument. 

b.  Kinds  of  proof;  Cause;  Sign; 

Analogy;  Authority. 

c.  Debate. 

E.  Oration. 

F.  Editorial  Writing. 
Poetic"  Forms — 

a.  Versification. 

b.  Epic. 

c.  Lyric. 

d.  Dramatic. 
Elements  of  Composition — 

A.  Composition  as  a  Whole. 

a.  Beginning. 

b.  Climax. 

c.  End. 

d.  Proportion;  scale  of  treatment 

e.  Order. 

f.  Unity. 

g.  Coherence;    paragraph    transi- 

tions, 
h.  Mass. 

B.  Paragraph. 

a.  Unity. 

Topic  expressed. 
Topic  unexpressed. 

b.  Coherence. 

1.  Placing  of  words. 
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2.  Parallelkm  of  words  and 

clauses. 

3.  Connectives. 

4.  Sentence  inversion. 

5.  Belations      indicated      by 

colon  and  semicolon. 

c.  Mass.    Emphasis. 

d.  Methods  of  Paragraph  Develop- 

ment. 

1.  Repetition. 

2.  Definition. 

3.  Contrasts. 

4.  Explanation. 

5.  Illustration. 

6.  Particulars  and  details. 

C.  Sentence. 

a.  Structure. 

1.  Unity — co-ordination    and 

subordination  of  clauses. 

2.  Coherence. 

3.  Emphasis. 

b.  Variety. 

1.  Long. 

2.  Short. 

3.  Loose. 

4.  Periodic. 

5.  Balanced. 

D.  Words. 

1.  Short. 

2.  Long. 

3.  Origin. 

4.  Latin. 

5.  Saxon. 

6.  General. 

7.  Specific. 

8.  Synonyms. 

9.  Antonyms. 

10.  Good  Use. 

11.  Propriety. 

12.  Precision. 

13.  Denotation. 

14.  Connotation. 
Qualities  of  Style. 

Clearness. 
Simplicity. 
Directness. 
Force. 
Elegance. 

PMgure  of  Speech. 

Simile;  metaphor;  personification; 
allegory;    synechdoche;   meton- 
:  '  omy;   antithesis;    epigram;    hy- 

perbole;    climax;     apostrophe: 


vision;  interrogation;  exclama- 
tion; irony. 

Practically  none  of  this  work  in  rhet- 
oric is  taught  independently.  It  is  made 
incidental  to  the  work  in  literature  and 
composition.  No  course  gives  work  in 
rhetoric  for  its  own  sake  a^  a  science. 

P.     Work  in  Composition. 

All  courses  follow  a  definite  order  in 
the  treatment  of  the  forms  of  discourse. 
That  order  with  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  each  form  is  as  follows: 

A.  Narration.    One  to  four  years. 

B.  Description.  One  term  to  three 
and  one-half  years. 

C.  Exposition.   One  year  to  two  years. 

D.  Argument.    One  term  to  one  year. 
All      courses      require      composition 

throughout  the  entire  four  years.  Eight 
require  weekly  themes;  one  requires  daily 
themes  for  four  weeks,  to  be  followed  by 
four  weeks  in  the  study  of  literature. 
Four  courses  require  verse  writing.  Five 
courses  state  that  practice  is  given  in 
oral  composition.  Three  courses  offer 
debating  during  one-half  to  one  year. 

The  purpose  of  practice  in  composition 
is  suggested  in  a  few  of  the  courses.  The 
motives  mentioned  are  as  follows: 

A.  Narration.  To  encourage  spon- 
taneity. 

B.  Description.  To  develop  accuracy 
in  expression. 

C.  Exposition.  To  encourage  logical 
thinking  and  adequate  expression. 

Other  motives  not  classified  as  to  form 
of  discourse  are  "to  secure  willing  ex- 
pression;" "liking  for  a  good  story;" 
"correctness  of  sentence  structure;"  "flu- 
ency of  expression;"  "elegance  of  ex- 
pression;" "to  secure  to  the  student  the 
ability  to  express  his  ideas  in  an  unmis- 
takable way." 
Grammar — 

Five  of  the  courses  mention  the  study 
of  grammar.  The  particular  phases  of 
the  subject  suggested  are  as  follows: 

The  use  of  the  noun  and  pronoun;  ad- 
jective and  adverb;  the  classification  and 
use  of  phrases  and  clauses;  the  division 
of  verbs  info  strong  and  weak;  the  varied 
uses  of  verb  phrases;  the  sequence  of 
tenses  and  the. nice  distinctions  between 
subjunctive   and   indicative.     In  all  the 
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courses  except  one  this  work  is  made  inci- 
dental.    One  course  (CMcago)   devotes 
one  term  to  the  study  of  formal  gram- 
mar. 
History  of  Language — 

Ifo  course  offers  work  in  Old  English, 
and  although  Chaucer  is  studied  in  sev- 
eral courses  nothing  more  is  doiie  with  it 
from  the  language  point  of  view  than  to 
learn  the  pronunciation.  Four  courses 
give  work  in  the  history  of  the  language. 
History  of  Literature — 

Seven  courses  give  work  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  and  three  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  literature.  In  every 
case  this  work  is  incidental  to  the  study 
of  classics. 

Correlation  of  the  Several  Phases  of  the 
Work- 
There  ifl  evident  attempt  at  correlation 
of  the  several  phases  of  English.  Gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  are  made  incidental  to 
the  work  in  literature  and  the  work  in 
composition  and  seem  to  serve  somewhat 
as  a  connective  between  the  literature 
and  composition.  Li  three  courses  there 
is  the  attempt  to  correlate  the  work  in 
literature  and  composition  to  the  extent 
of  making  the  work  in  composition  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  work  in  literature. 
Influences  Affecting  the  Course — 

So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  are  five 
forcfes  that  have  exerted  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  all  these  courses.  They  follow 
in  order: 

a.  The  Committee  of  Ten. 

b.  The  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments. 

c.  Barrett  Wendell^s  English  Compo- 
sition. 

d.  Scott  and  Dennjr^s  Paragraph 
Writing. 

e.  W.  F.  Webster's  paper  before  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1898. 


A.  The  Conmiittee  of  Ten  made  eight 
important  recommendations  covering  the 
English  course  in  the  high  school.  These 
recommendations  deal  with  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  spent  on  the  course;  upon 
each  of  its  divisions;  and  with  the  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  subject.  The  courses 
I  have  studied  conform  in  every  essential 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee.  This  committee  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  potent  factor  in  shap- 
ing the  secondary  English  work  in 
America. 

B.  The  influence  of  the  College  En- 
trance Requirements  is  best  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  classics  used 
in  more  than  one  course.  Every  classic 
that  occurs  in  as  many  as  seven  of  the 
courses  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
1905;  and  no  college  requirement  is  omit- 
ted from  more  than  three  of  the  courses, 
excepting  the  Essay  on  Bums  and  The 
Princess,  each  of  which  occurs  in  but 
four  of  the  courses. 

C.  In  1890  Professor  Barrett  Wendell 
published  his  discussion  of  style  entitled 
English  Composition.  Excepting  the 
forms  of  discourse  I  have  been  able  to 
classify  almost  all  the  rhetoricsal  princi- 
ples given  in  these  courses  practically  as 
he  grouped  them  in  his  book.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  influence 
in  this  connection. 

D.  The  methods  of  paragraph  devel- 
opment suggested  in  a  number  of  the 
courses  are  those  set  forth  in  Scott  and 
Denny's  Paragraph  Writing. 

E.  The  evident  tendency  in  several 
of  the  courses  to  place  large  emphasis 
on  the  correlation  of  composition  teach- 
ing with  the  work  in  literature  would 
seem  to  be  traceable  to  the  paper  read  at 
the  N.  E.  A.,  1898,  by  W.  F.  Webster. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  STATE  AID  IN  ART  WORK? 

F.  H.  Simons,  Supervisob  of  Dra voting,  LaPorte,  Ind. 


During  my  recent  trip  through  Ger- 
many, I  noticed  in  Wiesbaden  on  the 
large  and  beautiful  new  high  school 
building  for  girls,  this  inscription: 

"Soil  die  Stadt  bluehen' 
Mugs  sie  die  Jugend  erziehen.** 


(If  the  town  would  flourish 
It  must  educate  the  youth.) 

What  is  true  of  the  town  is  true  of 
the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

The  state  is  not  only  a  governmental 
union  of  citizens  for  the  protection  of 
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the  individual  against  an  outward  foe,  it 
has  other  duties;  one  of  them,  perhaps 
the  most  important,  is  the  education  of 
its  constituents. 

As  the  single  citizen  lives  under  obli- 
gations to  the  state  in  order  that  the  gov- 
ernmental regime  may  be  preserved,  so 
the  state  should  undertake  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  its  members. 
They  fulfill  their  obligations  chiefly 
through  obedience  to  existing  laws, 
which  are  enacted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  unity;  whereas  the  state  must  en- 
deavor, through  a  systematic  education 
of  the  individual,  to  f oeter  those  human 
qualities  which  will  lead  mankind  to  its 
greatest  perfection.  As  the  thought  is 
the  father  of  knowledge,  so  the  senti- 
ment creates  the  idea  of  beauty  and  the 
striving  for  an  ideal.  Together  they 
form  the  nucleus  for  progressive  activity; 
and  the  state  that  possesses  the  best  in- 
stitutions for  the  development  of  both 
will  be  in  the  lead  in  industrial  conflicts. 

The  modem  battles  amongst  nations 
are  not  battles  fought  with  bayonet  and 
ballet  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  but  are 
mainly  strifes  for  industrial  supremacy. 

Look  at  little  Switzerland.  This  land 
full  of  natural  wonders  but  also  full  of 
industrial  enterprises.  Her  commerce 
has  long  been  larger  in  proportion  to  her 
population  than  that  of  any  of  her  con- 
tinental neighbors,  mainly  because  of  the 
great  skill  and  taste  of  her  industrially 
educat^ed  workmen. 

What  has  America  done  for  the  direct 
education  of  labor,  or,  perhaps  better  ex- 
pressed, for  an  industrial  education?  By 
the  term  we  mean,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  a  preparation  for  indus- 
trial pursuits  equal  to  that  whicfh  our 
schools  usually  give  for  college  or  busi- 
ness and  not  an  actual  teaching  of  trades, 
although  this  latter  applies  best  in  speak- 
ing of  other  countries. 

To  avoid  a  misunderstanding,  let  us 
keep  this  constantly  in  mind.  In  the 
United  States  a  great  general  culture  has 
been  developed,  through  the  agency  of 
our  public  schools,  but  for  the  industrial 
pursuits  comparatively  little  has  been 
done;  whereas  in  almost  every  state  of 
the  continent  at  present  the  two  lessons 


— industrial  education  and  general  cul- 
ture— ^are  successfully  combined.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  workshops  of  the  continent 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
been  trained  more  or  less  eflSciently  in 
art  and  science  applied  to  industry. 

It  is  true,  in  late  years  drawing  has 
found  its  way  to  a  certain  extent  into  the 
elementary  grades  of  our  schools,  and  this 
more  through  efforts  of  private  concerns 
than  through  the  official  advice  of  the 
state.  An  art  department  in  the  high 
school  is  not  common  even  now,  except 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  there  usually 
manual  training  has  also  found,  a  foot- 
ing. In  the  state  normal  schools  and 
universities,  the  art  departments  are  al- 
most all  in  a  crippled  condition.  These 
insrtitutions  turn  out  professional  men 
and  women  who  can  take  up  as  instruct- 
ors almost  any  line  of  work  connected 
with  our  public  schools;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  one  of  these  state  inatitutions 
that  gives  a  training  in  the  differeat 
branches  of  art,  such  as  is  needed  for  in- 
structors of  a  thorough  art  department 
in  our  high  schools. 

Superstitious  beliefs  and  with  them 
their  powers  disappear  gradually  and 
thus  the  state  will  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  ethical  forces  of  the 
arts.  Good  and  beautiful  are  one,  as 
morality  and  beauty  are  in  their  inner- 
most essence  identical.  The  development 
of  the  ethical  powers  through  the  works 
of  art  alone  would  give  sufficient  ground 
why  the  state  should  foster  the  arts  and 
why  it  should  give  the  necessary  •  en- 
couragement and  the  necessary  means 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  such  knowl- 
edge. The  ideal  regime,  in  which  our 
actions  are  largely  governed  by  the  laws 
of  beauty,  may  yet  be  far  off,  that  is 
true.  But  there  is  another  ethical  con- 
sideration which  calk  for  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  by  the  state,  and  that 
is  the  economical.  For  as  art  by  shap- 
ing the  sentiments  plays  an  important 
part  in  education,  so  it  does  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  our  industrial  products. 

There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  value 
taste  can  confer  upon  a  subject  through 
beauty  of  form  or  decoration,  however 
inexpensive  the  raw  material  may  be. 
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Skill  and  taste  are  the  products  of  ed- 
ucation; they  are  of  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter and  grow  on  every  soil  by  the  right 
education,  which  gives  the  citizen  a 
schooling  in  thinking  in  words,  and  also 
in  thinking  in  things.  Naturally  we  can 
not  create  artists,  but  we  may  educate 
mankind  to  appreciate  art,  and  thus  grad- 
ually may  become,  an  artistic  feeling  na- 
tion, out  of  which  the  artist  will  spring. 

From  the  economical  standpoint  art 
is  the  very  branch  of  the  industrial  world 
which  earns  most  and  which,  therefore, 
is  most  suited  to  inctease  wealth.  France 
is  a  rich  agricultural  land  on  account  of 
the  richne^  of  it§  soil  and  its  favorable 
climatic  conditions,  but  notwithstanding 
this  fact  it.  has  enriched  itself  enormous- 
ly through  the  creation  of  its  various  art 
products. 

Napoleon,  recognising  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  art  in  the  development  of  a 
country,  ;took  vigorous  measures  to  pro- 
mote art  education,  in  his  domain.  There 
is  scarcely  a  school  in  l^>ance  where  an 
elementary  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
is  not  given;  even  the  primary  grades 
having  some  art  instruction.  Further, 
local  pride  tends  to  foster  the  art  in- 
stinct there  as  perhaps  in  no  other  coun- 
try. A  youth  who  shows  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  drawing  and  painting  is  usually 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  public  purse 
to  continue  the  cultivation  of  his  gifts. 
The  fruits  of  all  this  movement  are  very 
gratifying.  Millions  of  dollars  pour  year- 
ly into  France,  because  its  industrial  pro- 
duets  are  highly  appreciated  the  world 
over.  Why  do  Americans  as  well  as  peo- 
ple of  other  nationaJities  go  to  Paris 
year  after  year  in  such  large  numbers? 
The  answer  is  simple,  to  see  and  to  enjoy 
the  wonderful  works- of  art  in  that  city. 
Many  of  the' old  German  towns  are  in 
a  flourishiiig  condition,  because  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  prefeent  generation  made 
their  homes  attractive;  they  were  art 
loving  folks;  they  not  only  decorated  the 
interiors  of  their  houses  and  alt  things 
connected  with  thdm,  but  took  great 
pride  in  the  architectural  structure  of 
their  buildings,  private  or  public. 

Think  of  Nuremberg.  The  whole  year 
round  the  town  is  overrun  by  sight-seers 


who  enjoy  the  art  products  of  centuried 
past.  l)oes  it  pay  to  be  artistic?  The 
last  summer  when  I  was  in  Munich  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  villa  of  Franz  von 
Lenbach  whose  earthly  remains  were 
only  shortly  carried  to  their  last  resting 
place,  it  struck  me  forcibly  what  a  large 
sum  of  money  this  man  had  brought  to 
this  city.  Von  Lenbach,  of  late  years 
one  of  the  foremost  German  portrait 
painters,  received  the  average  sum  of 
$10,000,  as  I  ^m  told  by  good  authority, 
for  one  portrait.  During  the  last  ten 
y.ears  Lenbach  painted  at  least  two  por- 
traits a  year,  which  would  net  a  sum  of 
$20,000,  which  this  man  alone  brought 
to  Munich,  his  adopted  home.  It  is 
plainly  seen  how  well  it  pays  to  encour- 
age and  foster  art  and  induce  artists  to 
make  their  home  in  one's  own  land. 

The  economical  value  of  art  produc- 
tions is  more  fully  understood,  when  we 
consider  with  how  comparatively  little 
expense  art  work  is  connected^  whereas 
other  industries  usually  need  the  assist- 
anqe  of  large  capital.  F\irther,  the  value 
of  art  products  does  not  decrease  day  by 
day  as  almost  all  purely  industrial  pro- 
ducts do,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  in- 
creases from  year  to  year. 

The  smaller  industrial  art  products, 
the  easel  pictures^  the  smaller  pieces  of 
sculpture,  do  not  directly  depend  on  the 
state  for  their  creation  and  market,  pro- 
.  vided  the  state  looks  after  a  proper  edu- 
cation of  its  people.  But  the  larger  pro- 
ductions of  a  monumental  character — 
sculptural  as  well  as  pictorial  or  decora- 
tive— depend  greatly  on  the  collective 
power  of  the  state;  this  has  been  so  in 
the  past  and  most  likely  will  always  re- 
main so.  Of  the  educational  value  of 
such  products  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  as  such  public  works  of  art  are  the 
only  ones  exposed  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral the  state  may  most  wisely  and  profit- 
ably become  the  patron  of  art.  In  this 
respect  our  nation  has  done  comparatively 
little,  when  we  consider  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities it  has  had.  The  mural  paint- 
ings of  quite  a  number  of  hotels,  of 
churches,  as  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  St. 
Thomas,  New  York;  of  public  libraries, 
as   public   library,   Boston,   etc.,   give   a 
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bright  promise  for  a  true  decorative  art 
in  our  own  country,  but  our  artists  need 
more  opportunity  for  developing  their 
decorative  instinct  and  the  state  must 
give  them  a  fair  chance  for  their  growth. 

Why  is  America,  in  this  particular  re- 
spect, so  far  behind  other  civilized  coun- 
tries? It  has  been  strictly  utilitarian  long 
enough.  The  needs  of  the  people  re- 
quire something  more  than  the  adapta- 
bility of  plan  to  the  purpose  it  serves. 

In  this  country  of  ours  there  is  ample 
chance  for  monumental  architecture  and 
decoration.     Even  if  the  state  is  not  a 


manufacturing  or  a  business  concern,  it 
is  its  highest  duty  to  foster  art  in  every 
possible  way.  Art  being  one  of  the  great 
and  grand  powers  in  the  social  affairs 
of  the  world,  it  exercises  such  a  large  in- 
fluence on  the  welfare  of  the  country 
that  no  state  can  eventually  do  without 
it, 

The  diffusion  of  the  art  spirit  and  art 
enjoyment — ^may  this  be  through  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  learning  or  through 
the  creation  of  public  monumental  un- 
dertakings— must  therefore  become  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  obligations  of 
the  state  towards  its  citizens. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Supemntendbnt  of  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 


Physiologically  society  is  under  the  re- 
,  sponeibility  of  securing  to  each  child,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  fullest  and  most 
healthful  realization  of  his  potential  phy- 
sical powers,  without  hindering  or  im- 
pairing his  proportionate  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development.  From  one  stand- 
point Dr.  Muenchenberger  put  this  phase 
of  society's  problem  well  when  he  said, 
"The  sole  aim  of  the  gymnastic  art  is  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  smallest  part,  it- 
self and  for  itself,  as  well  as  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  whole,  is  able  to  actualize 
and  execute  the  miad's  will/' 

Society  must  move  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  purpose  in  light  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  stages  in  the 
physical  evolution  of  the  human  being 
as  he  exists  today,  in  light  of  the  factors 
which  have  exerted  a  large  moulding  in- 
fluence at  each  of  these  stages  of  unfold- 
ment  and  in  light  of  the  principles  and 
laws,  as  they  are  known  at  present,  sub- 
jecft  to  which  human  physical  develop- 
ment occurs. 

The  human  body  being  a  product  of 
heredity,  food  and  the  general  environ- 


ing conditions  under  which  humanity  ex- 
ists, is  of  necessity  susceptible  to  plus  or 
minus  changes  as  these  determining  fac- 
tors fluctuate.  Sargent  believes  that  half 
of  what  one  can  hope  to  attain  is  decided 
at  birth.  Whether,  therefore,  he  ever  at- 
tains his  ultimate  size,  shape,  strength 
and  capacity  will  depend  upon  how  well 
he  conforms  to  the  laws  and  agents  of 
health  in  regard  to  diet,  exercise,  sleep, 
exposures,  overstrain  and  climate,  and 
with  what  intelligence  he  directs  and  dis- 
tributes life's  forces. 

From  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  ac- 
cording to  Gulick's  "Physical  Educa- 
tion,'' Sargent's  "Health,  Strength  and 
Power,"  Lane's  "Some  Laws  which  Influ- 
ence the  Growth  of  the  Child,"  and  evo- 
lutionary thinkers  generally,  man's  pres- 
ent efficiency  and  his  status  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  is  the  result  of  his  struggle 
with  primitive  conditions  against  ani- 
mals, forests,  plants,  streams,  war,  etc. 
Force  has  met  force,  and  the  energy  and 
strength  required  in  clearing  forests,  etc., 
have  given  energy  and  strength  to  the 
masses  of  humanity  in  return  for  the 
effort. 
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An  established  principle  of  biology  is 
that  a  prolonged  modification  of  function 
resultfl  in  a  change  of  structure.  A  man 
with  a  right  arm  only  proportionate  in 
size  and  strength  to  the  remainder  of  his 
body  soon  experiences  a  marked  devel- 
opment in  the  size  and  strength  of  his 
arm  if  he  "turns"  blacksmith.  A  pedes- 
trian's legs  are  apt  to  be  disproportion- 
ately long.  A  glass  blower's  lungs  are 
invariably  well  developed.  It  is  quite 
generally  believed  that  rowing  and  box- 
ing lengthen  the  arms^  that  skating  af- 
fects the  feet  similarly,  while  swimming 
broadens  them,  and  that  heavy  lifting  in 
youth  shortens  the  legs  and  widens  the 
feet.  In  the  case  of  horses,  it  has  been , 
observed  that,  if  a  horse  is  required  to 
do  heavy  draft  work,  his  bones  become 
much  heavier  and  present  more  promi- 
nent ridges  for  the  attachment  of  his 
stronger  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  muscles  of  any  portion  of  the  body 
remain  idle  for  a  long  period,  owing  to 
injury  such  as  a  sprain  or  a  broken  bone, 
they  diminish  in  size,  strength  and  abil- 
ity to  respond  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
Reugger  says  the  thin  legs  and  thick 
arms  of  the  Payaguas  Indians  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  generations  they  lived 
almost  wholly  in  caves  where  the  arms 
did  most  of  the  work  while  the  .lower 
extremities  were  motionless.  D.  Forbes 
believes  that  the  long  bodies,  large  chests 
and  short  arms  and  legs  of  the  Aymaras 
are  due  to  living  for  generations  at  great 
elevations  where  the  atmosphere  is  rare. 

Not  only  is  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  human  body  as  a  whole  and  of  its 
separate  organs  respectively  influenced 
by  function,  but  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Gulick, 
and  Lane  agree  that  the  posture  and  gen- 
eral attitude  are  similarly  influenced.  It 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  muscles,  liga- 
ments and  bones  tend  to  assume  that  po- 
sition to  whic^h  they  become  habituated 
during  exercise  and  work.  The  coal- 
heaver  develops  the  muscles  of  his  hack 
sufficiently  that,  so  far  as  strength  is 
concerned,  we  should  expect  him  to  stand 
erectly;  but  he  gradually  becomes 
stooped  as  he  labors  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year  in  this  position.  For 
similar     reasons     the     cobbler    beronios 


stooped.  The  athletic  trainer  or  phys- 
ical director  is  acting  in  light  of  thia 
fact,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  health 
and  efficiency  generally,  when  he  *^coach- 
es"  his  team,  or  class,  to  assume  a  cer- 
tain form  or  attitude  in  all  practice  ex- 
ercises. 

The  leaders  of  evolutionary  thought 
in  the  fields  of  biology  and  heredity  from 
Darwin  down  agree,  as  do  such  authorities 
in  the  field  of  physical  education  as  Spen- 
cer, Demeny,  Burnham,  Sargent,  Gulick 
and  others,  that  man  as  he  is  today  is  a 
resultant  in  bodily  stature,  carriage,  size, 
strength  and  potential  powers  generally  of 
the  formative  influences  of  climate,  occu- 
pation, nurture,  habits  of  living,  strug- 
gle, disease  and  general  surroundings  op- 
erating during  unnumbered  years  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  live  at  present  are  as  effective 
for  improvement  or  injury  as  those  have 
been  in  which  the  race  has  been  sub- 
ject throughout  the  past. 

Movement,  exercise,  work  in  war,  chase 
or  what  not  have  contributed  a  major  ele- 
ment in  human  experience.  "Even  be- 
fore the  savage  stage  was  reached," 
writes  Gulick,  "survival  depended  upon 
neuro-muscular  exercise."  That  the  hu- 
man organism  has  been  subjected  to  and 
is  still  adapted  to  considerable  muscular 
exercise,  continues  Gulick,  is  shown  to 
a  biologist  in  the  proportion  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  in  that  the  lungs  and  heart 
indicate  more  capacity  than  is  demanded 
by  an  exclusive  or  a  large  sedentary  life 
and  in  that  the  nervous  system  was  de- 
sii^ned  predominantly  for  the  initiation 
and  control  of  muscular  movements. 

Sargent  believes  that  unless  progress 
is  to  stop,  indeed  atrophy  to  set  in,  we 
must  preserve  the  same  fundamental 
movements  and  exercises  in  the  race's  ex- 
perience as  have  brought  man  to  his  pres- 
ent state  of  efficiency  and  supremacy  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  human  or- 
ganism's health  and  efficiency  depend  on 
a  balanced  co-operation  of  its  parts,  on 
preserving  the  general  balance  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  nutritive,  neural  and  mus- 
cular tissues  to  which  it  has  become  ad- 
justed. Hence  from  the  evolutionist's 
standpoint,  the  necessity  for  muscular  ex- 
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ercise  has  not  only  been  constant  and 
predominant  throughout  the  life  of  the 
race,  but  it  is  demanded  yet  today,  if 
we  would  retain  our  acquired  health, 
strength  and  power  under  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  us  by  modem  civilization. 

If  the  demands  of  the  evolutionarv' 
point  of  view  are  met  in  these  days  of 
extreme  diiferentiation  and  division  of 
labor  and  in  this  age  of  machinery 
and  of  multiplied  labor  and  time  saving 
devices,  it  will  be  by  consciously  plan- 
ning to  direct  the  process  through  the 
schools  and  other  appropriate  agencies, 
for  civilization  is  rapidly  taking  away 
those  natural  demands  whereby  physi- 
cal exercise  has  been  compelled.  The 
change  in  this  respect  in  civilized  coun- 
tries since  the  invention  of  steam  has  ex- 
ceeded the  changes  that  took  place  in 
thousands  of  years  previous.  Gulick  has 
shown  that  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
portion of  steam  power  to  manual  labor 
is  represented  by  a  steam  engine  of 
eleven  and  one-half  horsepower  to  every 
male  adult  inhabitant,  and  that  the  bulk 
of  heavy  work  is  done  by  machinery 
rather  than  by  human  muscles.  The 
more  civilized  the  community,  the  more 
rapid  is  muscular  work  decreasing,  for 
the  management  of  machinery  demands 
not  muscular  force  but  muscular  skill  and 
intelligence.  The  constant  labor  and 
exercise  of  those  who  follow  building 
and  agricultural  pursuits  yet  continues, 
although  greatly  simplified  and  relieved 
of  much  of  its  drudgery  by  machinery; 
but  those  who  labor  indoors,  as  bank 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  operators  of  ma- 
chines, etc.,  have  altogether  too  little 
exercise  and  physical  labor.  For  )all 
classes,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  news- 
paper and  all  other  devices  for  rapid 
communication  are  factors  which  multi- 
ply the  amount  of  business  that  may  be 
transacted  and  yet  keep  the  amount  of 
physidal  exertion  required  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

The  increased  schooling  to  which  the 
race  is  gradually  subjecting  itself  ren- 
ders the  amount  of  exercise  taken  pro- 
portionately less.  In  1840  but  11  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  in  schools,  while  in  1890,  23 


per  cent,  was  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
During  this  time  the  length  of  the  school 
year  has  more  than  doubled.  This  not 
only  lessens  exercise  but  increases  con- 
finement and  attention  to  psychic  things. 
Hall's  "Adolescence"  quotes  Hertel  as 
saying  that  so  much  schooling  impair» 
nutrition  and  arrests  growth,  it  starts 
neurotic  habits  and  checks  the  due  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  powers  which 
unfold  last. 

The  increased  urbanization  is  likewise 
tending  to  operate  against  the  race's  con- 
tinued growth  in  physical  perfection.  In 
1790,  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  cities  and  villages. 
Despite  the  immense  rural  districts  occu- 
pied since  then,  the  census  of  1900  shows 
that  but  59.8  per  cent,  of  the  population 
now  lives  in  the  country  districts.  In 
some  localities  the  conditions  are  much 
worse  than  this:  Rhode  Island  has  but 
5  per  cent,  of  her  population  living  in 
rural  districts;  Massachusetts,  but  8.5  per 
cent.;  Connecticut,  25.1;  New  York,  27.1; 
New  Jersey,  29.4.  Rousseau  and  many 
prominent  statisticians  and  sociologists 
since  have  observed  that  an  inferior 
stock  of  people  is  produced  in  the  cities^ 
indeed  that  the  city  stock  must  be  re- 
juvenated every  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion by  the  country  folk. 

These  and  many  other  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  modem  civilization  are  tending^ 
rapidly  to  change  "the  balance  between . 
neural  and  muscular  expenditure*^  in  the 
human  body.  Muscular  exercise  requires- 
energy  of  both  muscle  and  nerves;  but 
intellectual  and  emotional  activity  re- 
quires little  or  no  muscular  eflFort,  and 
we  know  that  emotional  activity  is  very 
exhausting.  Unless  this  tendency  is 
checked  by  sufficient  counteracting  in- 
fluences, a  new  balance  is  certain  to  be 
established  in  the  total  bodily  activity, 
for  the  natural  environment  which  has 
been  making  for  untold  ages  for  the  pres- 
ent shape  and  function  of  the  human 
body  is  no  more.  No  longer  do  the 
normal  requirements  of  daily  life  in  gen- 
eral impose  suflRcient  muscular  activity  to 
keep  the  organism  in  that  condition  of 
vigor  essential  to  the  best  health.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  conscious  at- 
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tention  to  the  matter  of  our  environment 
in  the  way  of  providing  for  regular,  sys- 
tematic exercise  daily  in  the  interests  of 
health  and  vigor  has  become  necessary. 

This  argument  must  not  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  wail  against  the  increased  com- 
forts of  modem  life  as  such,  for  these  in- 
creased comforts  mean  increased  human 
stature  and  weight,  if  we  do  not  permit 
them  to  eliminate  other  hygienic  neces- 
sities. Hall  holds  that  this  is  proven 
by  a  comparison  of  the  children  produced 
by  the  poor  factory  population  with  the 
children  of  parents  in  general.  Bow- 
ditch,  in  his  studies  of  Boston  school 
children,  concluded  that  the  superior  size 
of  American  children  was  partly  due  to 
the  greater  comforts  they  enjoyed.  Rob- 
erts of  England  found  the  better  classes 
averaging  two  inches  taller  than  the  la- 
borers. His  detailed  comparison  of  7,000 
boys  from  the  best  naval,  military  and 
other  schools  with  boys  from  the  artisan 
class  showed  the  artisan  class  to  be  in- 
ferior in  height,  weight  and  chest  girth. 
His  results  at  the  ages  of  10  and  18  may 


be  taken  as  typical.  At  10  the  non-arli- 
san  class  averaged  53  inches  in  height, 
67  pounds  in  weight  and  27.5  inches  in 
chest  girth,  while  the  artisan  class  aver- 
aged 50.5  inches  in  height,  a  little  less 
than  the  non-artisan  in  weight  and  24.5 
inches  in  chest  girth.  At  18,  the  non- 
artisans  exceeded  the  artisans  2.5  inetes 
in  height,  24  pounds  in  weight  and  o 
inches  in  chest  girth.  The  studies  in 
England  by  the  anthropometric  commit- 
tee showed  that  the  boys  of  the  better 
classes  at  10  years  of  age  were  3.31 
inches  taller  and  10.64  pounds  heavier 
than  the  boys  in  the  industrial  schools- 
At  14  they  were  6.65  inches  taller  and 
21.85  pounds  heavier.  In  Leipzig,  the 
children  paying  an  18-mark  school  fee 
are  superior  in  height  to  those  paying 
only  9  marks,  and  the  boys  in  the  gym- 
nasium  exceed  those  in  the  Real  and 
Burger  schools  for  a  similar  reason.  In- 
vestigations in  Russia,  Stockholm  and 
Turin  find  the  same  differences  resulting 
from  similar  causes. 

( To  be  oontinned. ) 
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\  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

I 

5   Julia  Fried,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School, 
I  Indianapolis. 


THE  BLBEDINQ  HEART. 

In  a  little  cottage  on  a  hill  there  lived 
a  man,  a  woman  and  a  tiny  baby.  Such 
a  wee  baby;  it  did  not  have  any  hair  or 
teeth,  and  it  could  not  walk  or  talk.  It 
could  not  do  anything  but  cry,  kick  and 
drink  milk.  One  morning  the  father  of 
this  little  baby  found  that  the  mother 
had  gone  away  to  live  with  the  angels 
and  just  he  and  the  baby  were  left.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  the  little  baby  and 
went  to  live  with  the  mother  and  there 
was  the  little  baby  with  nobody  to 
help  it. 

Now,  down  at  the  foot  of  this  hill 
there  lived  an  old  woman  all  alone.  All 
day  long  she  turned  her  wheel  and  her 
spindle  hummed,  for  she  was  a  flax  spin- 
ner. And  as  she  spun,  she  thought  of  the 
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little  baby  with  nobody  to  care  for  it, 
and  her  heart  ached.  So" she  said:  "This 
very  night  I  am  going  to  see  the  child." 
The  people  saw  the  old  woman  come  out 
of  her  house,  close  the  door,  go  out  of 
her  gate  and  up  the  road,  and  they  said: 
"Why,  where  can  the  flax  spinner  be  go- 
ing? She  never  goes  away."  But  the 
old  flax  spinner  kept  it  in  her  heart 
where  she  was  going  and  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  She  walked  on  until  she 
came  to  the  little  house  in  which  the 
baby  lived.  She  went  in  and  wrapped 
the  baby  in  a  shawl,  took  it  to  her  home 
and  gave  the  little  girl  the  name  of 
Olga. 

Now,  the  old  flax  spinner  was  good  to 
Olga  and  she  grew  to  be  a  tall,  beauti- 
ful girl,  and  did  not  know  that  she  had 
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no  father,  mother,  si&ter  nor  brother; 
the  old  flax  spinner  having  taken  the 
place  of  these.  Olga  had  a  loving  heart 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  face.  She  spread 
the  linen  on  the  grass  to  bleach  and  she 
found  the  wild  fruit  in  the  forest  and 
brought  it  to  the  house,  and  she  brought 
the  water  from  the  spring,  and  was  thus 
a  help  to  the  old  flax  spinner.  One  day 
the  prince  of  a  castle  came  riding  by. 
A  long  white  plume  waved  from  his  hat 
and  from  his  shoulder  there  hung  a 
shining  silver  bugle  and  he  sat  very 
straight  on  his  great  black  horse.  When 
he  saw  Olga  by  the  spring  he  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water.  There  was  no  cup  with 
which  to  dip  it  and  she  stooped  and 
caught  the  sparkling  water  in  her  hands 
and  held  it  up  for  the  prince  to  drink. 
So  beautifully  and  gracefully  was  it  done 
that  the  prince,  bearing  his  head,  asked 
her  name  and  where  she  lived. 

The  next  day  a  messenger  came  to  the 
hut  of  the  old  flax  spinner  and  told  her 
that  he  came  from  the  castle,  that  for 
seven  days  and  nights  all  the  grand  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  country  were 
to  be  entertained  there,  and  that  the 
prince  would  like  to  have  Olga  come  with 
them.  The  old  flax  spinner  bowed  low, 
saying  that  Olga  would  be  there.  After 
the  courier  had  gone  Olga  said:  "Why 
did  you  make  such  a  promise?  You 
know  full  well  this  gown  of  tow  is  all 
T  own.  Would  you  have  me  stand  in  the 
castle  in  this  garb?"  The  old  dame  said: 
*^Have  done,  my  child,  have  done.  You 
shall  have  a  beautiful  gown.  Years  have 
I  toiled  to  give  it  thee.  I  have  loved 
you  as  my  daughter."  Then  the  old  flax 
spinner  went  into  an  inner  room  and 
pricked  herself  with  her  spindle  until  a 
large  drop  of  her  heart's  red  blood  fell 
into  her  hand.  She  blew  upon  it  and 
rolled  it  until  it  turned  into  something 
that  looked  like  a  tiny  shriveled  seed. 
Then  she  strung  it  on  a  strand  with 
seventy  times  seven  others. 

When  the  night  of  the  ball  rolled 
around  Olga  combed  out  her  long  golden 
hair  and  into  it  twined  a  wreath  of  wa- 
ter lilies.  Then  she  stood  before  the  old 
dame  anAo  her  sorrow  and  shame  thcrre 
was  no  beautiful  dress  in  waiting,  only 

2— K.  J. 


this  strand  of  strange  beads.  The  old 
dame  said:  "Do  as  I  tell  you  and  all 
will  be  well.  When  you  reach  the  castle 
gate  clasp  a  bead  in  your  hand  and  say: 

Tor  lovers  sweet  sake  in  my  hour  of  need. 
Blossom  and  deck  me,  little  seed.' 

Do  not  forget  the  words.  It  is  only  ^for 
lovers  sweet  sake'  the  beads  will  give  up 
their  treasures." 

Olga  started  on  her  way,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  castle  gate  she  shook  a  bead 
in  her  hand  and  said: 

"For  love's  sweet  sake  in  my  hour  of 

-need, 
Blossom  and  deck  me,  little  seed." 

There  was  a  little  puff,  a  sweet  per- 
fume, Olga  looked  and  she  wore  a  dress 
that  seemed  to  be  made  from  the  rose 
petals,  it  was  so  airy  and  pink.  When 
she  went  into  the  castle  everybody  looked 
not  at  her  gown,  but  at  her  sweet  face. 

The  next  night  she  went  to  the. castle 
gate  again  wearing  her  gown  of  tow. 
Again  she  took  a  bead  in  her  hand  and 
repeated  the  words  the  old  dame  had 
taught  her.  This  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  yellow  of  the  daffodils  had  been  made 
into  a  dress  for  her  and  in  her  hair  there 
gleamed  a  hundred  tiny  stars.  That 
night  the  prince  said  so  many  nice  things 
about  her  that  her  head  was  turned.  She 
tossed  it  proudly  and  forgot  that  she  was 
Olga,  the  flax  spinner's  maiden. 

The  next  day  frowningly  she  carried 
the  water  from  the  spring,  frowningly 
she  gathered  the  wild  fruit  and  frowning- 
ly she  spread  the  linen  on  the  grass  to 
bleach.  The  old  flax,  spinner's  hands 
trembled  as  she  spun  when  she  saw  the 
frowns.  She  had  given  of  her  heart's 
best  blood  to  buy  happiness  for  Olga, 
and  she  knew  full  well  that  there  can  be 
no  happiness  where  frowns  abide.  '  That 
night  Olga  stopped  outside  of  the  castle. 
She  had  forgotten  the  charm.  She 
grasped  the  strand  of  beads  and  cried: 
"Deck  me  at  once;  give  me  a  dress  more 
beautiful  than  I  have  ever  had.  I  hate 
the  flax  spinner,  I  hate  the  old  hut;  I 
want  to  be  the  princess  of  the  castle." 
The  moon  w^nt  under  a  cloud  and  the 
wind  began  to  blow  and  Olga  was  afraid. 
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Agairi  she  took  the  necklace  in  her  hand 
and  said:  "Obey  me  at  once/^  But  the 
strand  broke  and  all  the  beads  rolled 
away  save  one  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  And  then  she  wept.  The  wind 
seemed  to  say: 

"Hush!  never  a  heart  can  come  to  harm. 
If  it  but  speak  the  old  dame^s  charm.'' 

And  then  she  seemed  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  old  flax  spinner  and  over  again 
she  could  see  the  many  kindnesses  that 
had  been  done  for  her.  And  the  voice 
seemed  to  say:  ^^ow  couldst  thou  for- 
get us,  Olga?  We  were  done  for  love's 
sweet  sake.''  Then  Olga  wept  again,  and 
as  she  wept  she  remembered  the  words, 
and  holding  a  bead  in  her  hand  said: 

"For  love's  sweet  sake  in  my  hour  of 

need, 
Blossom  and  deck  me,  little  seed." , 

This  time  her  dress  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  woven  out  of  the  snow  drops 
and  in  her  hair  there  was  a  coronet  of 
pearls.  When  she  went  into  the  castle 
the  prince  came  down  to  meet  her  and 
she  was  made  the  princess  of  the  castle. 

Again,  in  all  the  merriment,  the  old 
flax  spinner  was  forgotten.  Her  kind- 
ness of  the  past  and  her  loneliness  of  the 


present  had  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  maiden.  But  the  beads  had  rolled 
away  in  the  darkness  and  buried  them- 
selves in  the  earth  and  began  to  grow 
beside  the  castle  gate  into  strange  sweet 
flowers.  On  the  stem  there  hung  a  row 
of  tiny  hearts.  One  day  the  princess,  see- 
ing them,  went  down  to  them.  With  the 
flax  spinner  she  had  learned  the  speech 
of  the  birds  and  flowers,  so  she  said  to 
them:  "Why  grow  you  here?"  They  an- 
swered: "We  sprung  from  the  flax  spin- 
ner's gift.  The  necklace  which  you 
broke  and  scattered  from  her  heart's  best 
blood  she  gave  it  and  her  heart  bleeds 
to  think  she  is  forgotten."  Then  they 
told  over  again  how  the  old  dame  had 
given  of  her  heart's  best  blood  that  Olga 
could  be  happy,  and  as  Olga  listened  she 
was  ashamed  and  she  went  to  the  cottage 
and  brought  the  old  flax  spinner  to  live 
with  her. 

"And  still  the  flower  we  call  the  bleed- 
ing heart  blooms  on  by  cottage  walls 
and  castle  gardens,  reminding  us  how 
often  it  is  through  hearts  which  bleed 
for  love's  sweet  sake  that  we  reach  our 
happiness." 

Adapted  from  "The  Little  Colonel's 
House  Party,"  by  Annie  Fellows  Johnson. 
L.  C.  Page,  Boston. 


MATHEMATICS. 

BOBKRT  J.   AliKT,  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA  UNIVKRSITT. 


WHAT  IS  ARITHMETIC? 

Mary  Wilgus,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Progress  toward  mastery  of  a  situation 
or  a  subject  lies  in  the  discovery  of  its  in- 
ner Mmplicity,  and  in  making  the  outer 
and  apparently  complex  resolve  itself  and 
absorb  into  the  true  inner  simple.  The  un- 
derstanding of  arithmetic  on  the  part  of  the 
student  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  in 
which  its  relations  classify  themselves  for 
him  into  fewer  and  fewer  groups. 

Too  many  believe  that  addition,  subtrac- 
tion,   multiplication    and   division    are    one 


thing,  fractions  another,  percentage  still  an- 
other, and  interest  with  its  variations  stUl 
another;  when  in  reality  they  are  Identi- 
cally the  same. 

When  reduced  to  its  beautiful  crystaUine 
simplicity,  arithmetic  is  just  two  things: 
combination — in  the  broad  algebraic  sense, 
that  includes  both  addition  and  subtracti<Ni 
— of  like  units,  and  redaction  of  quantity 
from  expression  in  terms  of  one  unit  to 
terms  of  another  unit. 

Reduction  and  combination — ^these  two 
'things  constitute  the  science  of  arithmetic: 
and  arithmetic  when  viewed  In  its  elemattal 
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simplicity  loses  all  its  bugbear  qualities,  and 
becomes  beautiful  and  easy.  It  should  be 
beautiful  and  easy  for  all.  For  those  who 
do  not  rear  mental  barriers  to  clear  seeing, 
but  look  simply  and  naturally  straight  in- 
ward where  truth  abides,  it  will  be  beauti- 
fni  and  easy. — Journal  of  Education. 


SMITH'S  ARITHMBTICS. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  given  so 
much  time  and  study  to  the  pedagogy  of 
elementary  mathematics  as  Professor  David 
Eugene  Smith  of  Teachers'  Ck>llege,  Ck>lum- 
bia  University.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  teacher  of 
rare  ability.  He  has  kept  in  very  close 
touch  with  the  elementary  public  schools. 
All  these  things  united  make  him  able  to 
produce  a  superior  series  of  arithmetics. 

Both  books  of  the  series,  the-  Primary 
and  the  Practical,  ar^  built  upon  sound 
pedagogical  principles.  They  take  into 
account  the  best  ideas  Involved  in  the 
present  courses  of  study.  The  Spiral 
system,  which  never  quite  completes  any 
subject,  is  rejected,  as  is  also  the  old-time 
plan  of  a  single  chapter  to  a  subject.  The 
author  follows  a  happy  mean  between  these 
extreme  views.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
and  valuable  feature  of  the  series  is  in 
the  freshness  of  the  exercises.  One  looks 
In  vain  for  the  problems,  hoary  with  age, 
that  crowd  the  pages  of  so  many  arithme- 
tics. The  problems  have  to  do  with  the 
business  of  today,  with  the  farm,  the  store. 
and  the  factory.  While  the  treatment  is 
largely  concrete,  enough  purely  abstract 
problems  are  given  to  furnish  ample  drill 
for  fixing  processes. 

Both  books  of  the  series  are  rather  pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  The  illustrations  not  only 
make  the  books  very  attractive,  but  they 
also  form  centers  for  lists  of  interesting 
problems.  Teachers  will  find  Smith's  arith- 
metics very  suggestive  and  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  whatever  series  they  may  be 
using.  They  are  published  by  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  Chicago. 


SOLUTIONS. 
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10.  Express  the  numbers  from  80  to  100  by 
the  use  of  four  nines  and  whatever  algebraic 
signs  are  necessary. 


No  absolutely  correct  answer  was  received 
for  this  problem.  The  above  is  a  composite  of 
the  many  answers  received,  with  additions  by 
the  editor. 

1 1.  An  eight-gallon  cask  is  full  of  brandy, 
and  a  ten-gallon  cask  is  full  of  water.  How 
much  must  be  transferred  from  one  cask  to 
the  other  that  the  mixture  may  be  of  equal 
strength? 

Let  X  =  number  of  gallons  transferred. 

8  —  X  =  number  of  gallons  of  brandy  left  in 
small  cask. 

10  —  X  =  number  of  gallons  of  brandy  left  in 
large  cask. 

18x  =  80 

X  =  4t,  number  of  gallons  transferred. 

Harry  G.  Bollinger,  So^  Whitley. 

^V  of  the  mixture  is  brandy  and  |{  water. 
^j  of  10  gallons  =  4^  gallons. 
\i  of  8  gallons  =  4^  gallons. 
Therefore  4f  g^ons  are  to  be  transferred. 
Ghas.  Kizer,  La  Grange. 

1?.  An  agent  received  $4,325  to  invest  in 
mess  pork  at  $10.00  ^r  barrel,  after  deducting 
his  purchasing  commission  at  A%.  If  the 
charges  for  incidentals  were  $81.40,  besides 
cartage  at  75  cents  -per  load  of  8  barrels,  how 
many  barrels  did  he  buy  and  what  unexpended 
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balance  did  he  place  to  the  credit  of  his  prin- 
cipal ? 

$4,326  —  $81.40  =  $4,243.60. 

$l6  +  .04X16-f  i  of  .76  =  $16.73375,  total 
cost  per  barrel 

$4,243.60 -f- $16.73376  =  263  with  remainder 
$9.96125. 

253  -^  8  =  81{.  He  paid  by  load,  hence  he 
most  pay  for  33  loads. 

i  of  .75  =  .28126;  $9.96125  —  $.28125  =  19.68. 

He  bought  253  barrels  and  put  to  credit  of 
principal  19.68.  A.  H.  Yoder,  Westville! 


CRBUITS. 

The   following  persons  sent   in   solutions 
to  one  or  more  problems: 
Oliver  E.  Plummer. 
Rex  B.  Yeager. 
A.  H.  Yoder. 
Harry  G.  Bollinger. 
Bessie  Robinson. 
Ernst  C.  Unverferth. 
Eudora  A.  Green. 
A.  Leckrone. 
Charles  Kizer. 
E.  H.  McCleary. 
Donald  Bartley. 
Eva  Chaney. 
Charles  E.  Powell. 


CORRECTION. 

The  answer  to  No.  9,  March  number,  is 
wrong  for  16.    It  should  be 

16  =  9  +  i/9'+l/9"4.9 
or,  16  =  9.9+ 1/9"+ v^S; 


QUERIES. 

13.  A  note  of  |100  was  due  September  1, 
but  on  August  II  the  maker  proposed  to  pay 
as  much  in  advance  as  would  allow  him  two 
months  after  September  1  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance. How  much  was  required  August  11, 
money  being  worth  C  per  cent.? 

14.  At  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle whose  sides  are  200  feet  are  posts 
30,  40  and  50  feet  high,  respectively.  How 
far  from  the  foot  of  each  post  must  a  lad- 
der be  placed  to  Just  reach  the  top,  and 
what  is  the  length  of  the  ladder? 

15.  What  is  the  length  of  a  chord  that 
cuts  oflP  i  of  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  di- 
ameter is  1  foot?  what  is  the  height  of 
the  segment  cut  off? 

14. 

There  is  a  Quaker,  I  understand, 
.     Who,  for  three  sons,  laid  ofC  his  land, 

And  made  three  circles  nicely  meet 

So  as  to  bound  an  acre  neat. 

Now,  in  the  center  of  that  acre 

Is  found  the  dwelling  of  the  Quaker; 

In  center  of  the  circles  round 

A  dwelling  for  each  son  is  found. 

Now  can  you  tell  by  skill  or  art 

How  many  rods  they  live  apart? 

Solutions  to  these  problems  should  reach 
the  editor,  Robt.  J.  Aley,  Bloomington.  not 
later  than  April  14. 
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^itotial  Depattmeitt 


The  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  at  Louisville 
was  a  great  success. 


The  program  was  unusually  good.  It 
was  carried  out  as  printed,  a  thing  un- 
usual in  so  large  a  meeting. 


President  Carr  presided  in  a  happy  and 
pleasing  manner.  His  Indiana  and  Ohio 
friends  occupied  front  seats  and  gave  him 
enthusiastic  support. 


The  city  of  Louisville  is  not  a  good 
convention  city.  The  hotels  are  too  far 
apart  and  no  one  of  them  is  large  enough 
for  satisfactory  headquarters. 


Indiana  was  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing by  ninety  members.  Five  Indiana 
teachers  were  on  the  program,  and  one 
Indiana  man  served  on  the  nominating 
committee. 


Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  was  at  Louisville  greeting  his 
many  friends  and  smiling  in  the  univer- 
sal language  of  good  fellowship. 


We  must  give  up  the  old  idea  that 
knowledge  is  power.  It  is  power  only 
when  it.  has  been  transformed  by  the  in- 
dividual who  possesses  it.  Mere  knowl- 
edge may  be  weaker  than  ignorance. 


The  people  of  I^ouisville  gave  the  vis- 
itors a  splendid  idea  of  Kentucky  hos- 


pitality. Everything  possible  was  done 
for  our  comfort  with  an  ease  and  a  gra- 
ciousness  peculiar  to  Southern  people. 


Mayor  Barth  of  Ijouisville,  in  welcom- 
ing tW  Department,  did  great  honor  to 
an  old  teacher  of  his  by  telling  of  the 
great  influence  she  had  exerted  over  his 
life  by  her  love  and  helpful  sympathy. 


Bishop  Woodcock  said  many  good 
things,  but  none  better  than  this:  ^'The 
greatness  of  a  calling  is  determined  not 
by  what  it  receives  but  by  what  it  gives.'^ 
By  this  standard  no  calling  is  greater 
than  that  of  teaching. 


By  a  decisive  vote  the  next  meeting 
goes  to  Chicago.  Chicago  ought  to  be 
the  permanent  meeting  place  of  the  De- 
partment. It  is  more  convenient  of  ac- 
cess than  any  other  place  and  its  hotel 
accommodations  are  unsurpassed. 


"i).  great  teacher/'  says  President 
Thompson,  *'is  a  leader  rather  than  a 
driver.  He  brings  the  pupil  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  and  then  steps  aside, 
confident  that  his  teaching  has  been  so 
good  that  the  right  choice  will  be  made.'' 


Bishop  Woodcock  tells  of  a  sheep 
ranch  in  Australia  upon  which  there  are 
four  men.  One  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
one  of  Heidelberg,  one  of  Leipzig,  and 
the  other  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
he  owns  the  ranch  and  employs  the  other 
three. 
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In  the  discussion  of  co-education  Su- 
perintendent Soldan  of  St.  Louis  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  He  says  edu- 
cation is  a  process  of  dra\ring  out.  Good 
teaching  will  get  different  results  from 
men  and  women,  but  no  more  different 
than  will  be  gotten  from  men  and  men. 


The  reorganization  of  the  course  of 
study  is  often  necessary.  Nothing  could 
be  more  destructive  to  real  advancement 
than  a  crystallized  curriculum.  The 
course  of  study  must  be  a  continual  evo- 
lution. Its  vitality  comes  from  its  growth 
and  its  growth  gives  it  vitality. 


Cominissioner  of  Education  W.  T.  Har- 
ris always  says  valuable  things.  In  his 
address  he  made  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  Greek  and  Latin  aa  an  aid  to 
the  study  of  science.  He  showed  that 
the  technology  of  science  can  not  be  un- 
derstood without  a  knowledge  of  these 
languages. 


The  best  course  of  study  will  give  poor 
results  unless  the  teachers  are  of  fine 
quality.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
that  determines  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Nature  study  may  be  a  grind  and  Latin 
a  delight.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  Every  subject  is  interesting 
when  taught  in  an  inspiring  and  eflScient 
manner. 


During  the  year  19Q5  the  bequests  to 
education  in  sums  of  $5,000  or  more 
amounted  to  $37,303,000.  The  bequests 
were  made  to  all  grades  of  schools  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  So 
long  as  the  efforts  of  the  State  are  so 
ably  supplemented  by  private  beneficence, 
the  schools  of  this  country  can  improve 
their  efficiency  along  all  lines. 


The  incorrigible  child  is  receiving 
great  attention  today.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing notion  that  the  incorrigibles  are  not 
innately  bad,  but  that  their  condition  is 
due  to  environment  and  bad  treatment. 
Miss  Julia  Richmond,  District  Superin- 
tendent in  New  York  City,  has   estab- 


lished a  special  school  for  all  sorts  of  de- 
linquents and  hatf  met  with  unparalleled 
success  in  their  treatment.  Through 
faith  and  trust  sh&  reaches  each  incor- 
rigible as  an  individual. 


The  country  schools  of  Indiana  are  do- 
ing excellent  work.  They  might  do  still 
better  work  if  the  teachers  were  better 
paid,  if  there  were  more  of  the  smaller 
schools  consolidated,  and  if  there  were 
some  plan  devised  by  which  closer  su- 
pervision could  be  secured.  These  three 
things  are  reasonable  and  can  be  ob- 
tained if  all  teachers  will  work  for  them. 


There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  dispo- 
sition to  lay  all  the  ills  of  the  individual 
at  the  door  of  the  school.  The  school 
can  do  much,  but  it  can  not  do  every- 
thing. The  home  and  society  will  al- 
ways exert  a  greater  influence.  Teachers 
are  willing  to  assume  all  their  rightful 
duties,  but  the  public  has  no  right  to  lay 
upon  them  the  burdens  that  belong  to  the 
home  and  to  society. 


The  Department  devoted  one  half  day 
to  the  subject  "Moral  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  the  Public  Schools.'^  Superin- 
tendent Mott  of  Richmond  and  President 
Thompson  of  Ohio  read  strong  papers. 
The  general  discussion  was  spirited.  The 
subject  is  the  most  important  before  the 
public  at  this  time.  The  response  in  this 
great  meeting  proves  that  the  school  men 
are  alive  to  its  importance. 


McMurray,  in  his  very  clear  way, 
showed  the  need  of  teaching  pupils  how 
to  study.  Most  pupils  follow  well,  but 
good  teaching  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  this.  The  pupil  should  be  made 
largely  self-directive.  This  can  be 
brought  about  by  having  the  teacher  talk 
less  and  the  pupil  more  and  by  encour- 
aging the  pupil  to  make  frequent  stops 
for  reflection. 


No  juvenile  court  in  America  has  done 
greater  good  than  that  in  Denver,  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  Lindsey.      It  was 
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worth  a  trip  to  Louisville  to  hear  his 
great  address  before  the  Superintendents. 
Judge  lindse/s  creed  is  faith  in  boys. 
He  understands  boys.  His  faith  and  un- 
derstanding enable  him  to  reach  and  save 
nearly  every  boy  that  comes  into  his 
court. 


President  G.  Stanley  Hall  does  not  be- 
Ueve  in  placing  too  much  emphasis  upon 
examinations.  He  characterizes  the  re- 
sult of  a  rigid  examination  system  as 
*T)aled  hay  education.^^  Good  teaching 
gives  results,  the  finest  of  which  escape 
the  baling  process  of  the  examination. 
The  examination  serves  a  good  purpose, 
but  it  is  only  an  incident  in  the  process 
of  education. 


It  is  worth  while  to  do  things  well. 
American  young  people  need  this  lesson 
emphasized  again  and  again.  Every 
teacher  should  limit  his  work  to  the  zone 
within  which  he  is  master.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  Independent  says:  "There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  learned  fool. 
When  a  man  has  a  few  faculties  it  is  not 
commendable  to  scatter  them  over  too 
wide  an  area.*' 


The  farmers  of  a  Michigan  township 
have  resolved  that  *Ho  keep  a  boy  in 
school  continuously  until  he  is  16  years 
of  age  unfits  him  for  a  farmer.*'  In  In- 
diana the  best  farmers  are  those  who 
are  best  educated.  No  class  believes 
this  more  than  the  farmers  themselves. 
This  is  shown  by  their  great  interest  in 
all  phases  of  agrictiltural  work  at  Pur- 
due. 


The  recent  death  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
is  a  great  loss  to  science.  He  was  a  de- 
voted student  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  solar  phe- 
nomena. He  also  spent  much  time  in  the 
scientific  study  of  the  fiying  machine. 
He  had  great  faith  in  the  aeroplane 
which  he  invented.  He  could  put  the 
truths  of  science  into  popular  form,  and 
has  done  much  to  broaden  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  masses.     Perhaps  his 


greatest  service  was  the  encouragement 
he  gave  young  scientists.  He  had  great 
faith  and  sympathy  in  young  men  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  encourage; 
them. 


One  reason  for  the  school  is  that  it 
is  a  means  of  helping  young  people  to* 
success.  Success  should  be  an  ideal  in 
every  school.  The  highest  and  best  ex- 
amples of  success  should  be  studied.  The 
teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  success 
the  pupil  has  in  mind  is  not  spelled 
$ucce$$.  The  school  ideal  of  success 
should  be  pure  and  noble,  including  dol- 
lars of  course,  but  including  them  as  in* 
cidental  results.  Success  based  upon 
honor  may  be  short  in  gold,  but  it  will 
be  long  in  the  satisfaction  that  comes- 
from  integrity  of  purpose. 


A  superintendent  of  a  good  town  was 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  during  the 
summer.  "Attend  a  good  summer 
school,"  he  answered.  "I  can  not  af- 
ford to  do  anything  else,  for  I  must 
not  allow  myself  to  get  rusty."  Bust  is 
the  result  of  neglect  to  use.  Physical 
idleness  produces  rust  in  the  body;  lack 
of  intellectual  exercise  produces  mental 
rust;  failure  to  do  positive  good  soon 
brings  moral  rust,  and  ignorance  of  the* 
newest  and  best  things  in  one's  profession 
soon  produces  rust  enough  to  stop  the 
machine  entirely. 


There  is  great  danger  in  explaining  and 
commenting.  One  is  so  liable  to  overdo- 
it.  A  child  would  better  be  on  tiptoe  try- 
ing to  understand  than  to  be  restive  un- 
der commonplace  and  insipid  comments. 
Most  children  will  get  far  more  from 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha  than  from  the 
stuff  fed  them  from  a  Hiawatha  primer. 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  the  original  is  far 
better  than  Bobinson  Crusoe  in  words  of 
one  syllable.  A  little  girl  sat  listening 
to  a  poem.  Her  mother  stopped  fre- 
quently to  explain  and  simplify.  After 
quietly  submitting  for  a  time  the  little 
one  said:  'TMother,  dear,  I  could  under- 
stand so  much  better  if  you  would  please 
not  explain." 
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Kansas  has  inaugurated  a  plan  for  the 
teaching  of  scientific  farming  in  every 
country  school.  This  year  every  boy 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  will  be  fur- 
nished first-class  seed  corn  and  will  be  en- 
couraged to  plant  and  tend  it  under  wise 
direction.  Each  boy  will  be  required  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  time  of  plant- 
ing and  amount  of  fertilizer  used  and 
method  and  frequency  of  cultivation.  In 
the  fall  prizes  will  be  given  in  the  various 
counties  for  the  best  corn  produced.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  drudgery  of  the  farm 
may  he  replaced  by  intelligent  and  en- 
thusiastic work. 


Andrew  Carnegie  in  his  recent  rec- 
torial address  to  the  students  of  St.  An- 
drew took  for  his  subject  "A  League  of 
Peace."  His  argument  for  peace  is  clear, 
strong,  scholarly  and  Christian.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  gems.  The  following 
ought  to  be  learned  by  every  schoolboy: 
*'That  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  defend 
home  and  country  goes  without  saying. 
We  should  never  forget,  however,  that 
which  makes  it  a  holy  duty  to  defend 
one's  home  and  countr}'  also  makes  it  a 
holy  duty  not  to  invade  the  country  and 
home  of  others,  a  truth  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  kept  in  mind." 


The  recent  pension  report  contains 
som^  very  interesting  figures.  There  are 
five  persons  on  the  roll  receiving  pen- 
sions on  account  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, T?(>  on  account  of  the  War  of 
1812  and  12,193  on  account  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  A  conservative  estimate  makes 
it  probable  that  in  1924  there  will  be 
346,662  Civil  War  pensioners.  Xo  coun- 
try in  the  world  approaches  the  United 
States  in  the  care  of  her  soldiers.  The 
cost  of  the  Civil  AVar  was  about  $6,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  now  estimated  that  this 
amount,  or  possibly  more,  will  be  paid 
out  in  pensions  on  account  of  that  war. 
In  a  country  so  generous  with  her  sol- 
diers it  ought  to  be  easy  to  arouse  senti- 
ment favorable  for  taking  proper  care  of 
the  di.sabled  members  of  the  great  army 
of  teachers. 


If  you  become  discouraged  with  your 
work,  or  dissatisfied  because  the  results 
do  not  come  as  rapidly  as  you  think  they 
should,    read   these    lines   from    George 
Bicknell  and  refresh  yourself: 
There  is  no  work  an  artist  soul  can  do 
That  is  so  wonderful,   so  sacred,  grand. 
As  fashioning  with  a  careful,  perfect  hand 
The  tender  child-life.    He  feed^  anew 
The  hopes  and  aims  of  youth,  and  brings  to 
view, 
Columbus-like,  a  field  for  progress.    And 
Hath  power  to  plant  upon  this  goodly  land 
The  seed  of  truth.    What  if  he  be  not  tme? 
Upon  him  rests  responsibility. 

Which  asks  that  he  be  even  purer  than 
Pure  gold,  that  he  be  all  in  all  a  man. 
And  if  our  nation  shall  be  wholly  free. 

It  is  when  men,  true-hearted  men,  can 
Take  tlie  helm  and  guide  these  ships  at  sea. 


The  following  from  the  pen  of  Presi- 
dent McFarland  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  ought  to  open  up  a  fertile 
field  of  work  in  every  Indiana  school- 
room: 

"What  is  the  debt  of  vour  citv?" 

"I— I  don^t  know.'' 

"Is  there  a  legal  limit  to  the  bonded 
debt,  and  has  it  been  reached?' 

"Indeed,  I've  forgotten.' 

"Do  you  remember  the  tax  rate?" 

"Er— well,  it's  pretty  high." 

"What  is  the  total  valuation,  or  assess- 
ment, for  tax  purposes?" 

"Let  me  see;  I  think  it  is  about — no, 
I  don't  remember." 

"Do  you  know  what  the  basis  of  the 
assessment  is?" 

"It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  full  valua- 
tion. Wait;  no,  it's  seventy-five  per 
cent.,  I  think.  You  see,"  he  added,  apol- 
ogetically, "I  don't  look  after  these 
things.     I'm  not  in  politics!" 


Promotion  of  Teachers. 

Superintendents  and  school  officials 
sometimes  take  the  selfish  view  that  the 
light  of  a  good  teacher  must  be  hidden 
under  a  bushel  for  fear  it  will  be  seen 
of  men  and  a  better  salary  be  offered 
elsewhere.    This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
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superiors  does  not  get  the  best  results 
from  teachers.  It  causes  them  to  feel 
that  their  efforts  are  not  appreciated. 
They  lose  some  of  their  finest  ambition 
and  may  even  drop  into  mediocre  work. 

An  increasing  number  of  superintend- 
ents and  school  officials  take  the  opposite 
view  and  always  stand  ready  to  help  a 
worthy  teacher  to  a  better  place.  They 
have  found  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  school  itself  it  pays.  Under  this 
plan  teachers  know  that  they  are  being 
closely  watched,  and  as  a  result  they  c'on- 
r^tantly  do  their  best.  A  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  co-operation  is  developed  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  their  first  plan.  Good 
teachers  are  attracted  to  such  a  school 
because  they  know  it  is  a  recruiting  sta- 
tion for  still  better  places. 

One  of  the  best  schools  in  Indiana  has 
for  years  lost  annually  a  half  dozen  ex- 
cellent teachers.  They  have  gone  to  bet- 
ter positions  in  Indianapolis  or  Chicago. 
The  superintendent  has  taken  pleasure 
in  helping  them  to  these  better  positions. 
By  doing  this  he  got  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  his  other  teachers  and  from 
the  new  ones  who  filled  the  vacancies 
that  is  entirely  impossible  under  the  self- 
ish plan  first  named.  Every  teacher 
should  be  interested  in  boosting  his  fel- 
low. When  all  of  us  are  willing  to  sink 
self  in  the  general  welfare  of  others,  the 
millennium  in  school  affairs  will  not  be 
far  distant. 


Some  Points  on  Football. 

President  Eliot  in  his  annual  report 
pays  his  respects  to  football  in  the  fol- 
lowing vigorous  words: 

"The  American  game  of  football  as 
now  played  is  wholly  unfit  for  colleges 
and  schools.  It  causes  an  unreasonable 
number  of  serious  injuries  and  deaths. 
Not  one  in  five  of  the  men  who  play  foot- 
ball for  several  seasons  escapes  without 
injury,  properly  called  serious,  and  from 
the  twenty  or  thirty  picked  players  who 
play  hard  throughout  the  season,  hardly 
a  man  escapes  serious  injury.  The  pub- 
lic has  been  kept  ignorant  concerning  the 
number  and  gravity  of  these  injuries. 

"In  any  hard  fought  game  many  ac- 


tions of  the  players  are  invisible  to  the 
spectators — even  to  the  referee  and  um- 
pire— hence  much  profitable  foul  play 
escapes  notice.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  generosity  between  combatants,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  war.  Acts  of  bru- 
tality are  committed  constantly,  partly 
the  results  of  the  passions  naturally 
roused  in  fighting,  but  often  on  well- 
grounded  calculations  to  profit  toward 
the  victory. 

"As  a  spectacle,  for  persons  who  know 
what  the  game  really  is,  football  is  more 
brutalizing  that  prize  fighting,  cock  fight- 
ing or  bull  fighting.  Regarded  as  a  eom-^ 
bat  between  highly  trained  men,  the  prize 
ring  has  advantages  over  the  football 
field,  for  the  rules  of  the  prize  ring  are 
more  humane  than  those  of  football,  and 
they  can  be  and  often  are  strictly  en- 
forced. The  fight  in  the  prize  ring  be- 
tween two  men  facing  each  other  is  per- 
fectly visible,  so  there  are  no  secret 
abominations  as  in  football.  Yet  prize 
fighting  is  illegal. 

"The  game  sets  up  the  wrong  kind  of 
hero — the  man  who  uses  strength  bru^ 
tally,  with  reckless  disregard,  both  of  the 
injuries  he  may  suffer  and  of  the  inju- 
ries he  may  inflict  on  others.  That  is  not 
the  best  kind  of  courage  or  the  best  kind 
of  hero.  The  courage  which  educated 
people  ought  to  admire  is  not  that  reck- 
less, unmotived  courage,  but  the  courage 
that  risks  life  or  limb  to  help  or  save 
others,  that  risks  popular  condemnation 
in  speaking  the  truth,  or  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  weak  or  maligned." 


Pensions  for  Teachers. 

This  subject  is  receiving  a  great 
amount  of  attention.  Prominent  men 
are  in  favor  of  pensions  and  are  openly 
advocating  them.  Some  cities  have  al- 
ready established  a  pension  system. 
Among  higher  institutions.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia  and  Cornell  are  already 
pensioning  their  retired  professors.  The 
whole  subject  promises  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  educational  thought  for  some 
years.  Teachers  should  study  the  sub- 
ject and  inform  the  public  upon  it. 

Head  Master  F.  A.  Tupper  of  Boston, 
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in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Education,  made  the  following  excellent 
nummary  of  the  matter: 

1.  Pensions  are  merely  a  part  of  ade- 
quate compensation. 

2.  They  relieve  the  teachers'  minds 
from  the  fear  of  an  old  age  of  poverty  or 
dependence. 

3.  They  tend  to  elevate  the  profes- 
«ion  of  teaching  by  attracting  able  men 
and  women,  and  by  retaining  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  eflBciency. 

4.  They  make  possible  the  retirement 
of  the  aged  and  the  disabled  without 
hardship,  and  so  promote  the  dignity  and 
general  eflBciency  of  the  cforps. 

6.  They  tend  to  enable  teachers  to 
live  in  a  manner  to  some  extent  becom- 
ing their  extremely  important  and  use- 
ful profession. 

6.  They  allow  teachers  to  spend  more 
money  for  travel,  for  books,  for  addi- 
tional professional  training,  and  for  all 
those  means  of  improvement  so  condu- 
<;ive  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  teach- 
ers personally,  but  of  their  pupils.  The 
importance  of  the  great  law  of  imitation, 
whether  conscious  or- unconscious,  in  the 
relation  of  pupil  and  teacher,  can  not 
be  overestimated. 

7.  Pensions  aflford  a  slight  compen- 
sation to  men  and  women  of  first-rate 
ability  for  sacrificing  all  the  emoluments 
of  other  more  financially  profitable  but 
less  useful  professions. 

8.  By  the  substitution  of  teachers  on 
minimum  salaries  for  those  retiring  on 
maximum  salaries,  the  cost  of  a  pension 
system  is  greatly  reduced,  while  the  gen- 
eral eflBciency  of  the  teaching  force  is 
promoted. 

9.  As  the  welfare  of  the  children  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  school,  and  as  the 
pension  system  promotes  the  eflBciency 
of  the  teaching  force,  it  is  evident  that 
the  welfare  of  the  children,  largely  de- 
pendent as  it  is  on  the  eflBciency  of  the 
teaching  force,  demands  this  system. 

10.  No  country,  no  cities  in  the  world 
are  better  able  to  adopt  the  pension  sys- 


tem than  the  United  States  and  its  great 
cities.  But  many  foreign  countries  have 
already  adopted  a  pension  system,  and 
are  thus  showing  our  country  the  way, 
when  she  ought  to  be  in  the  lead. 


H.  D.  Shideler. 

The  death  of  H.  D.  Shideler  came  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  to  shock 
beyond  measure  his  host  of  friends.  He 
was  a  school  man  that  the  State  could 
ill  aflPord  to  lose.  His  whole  life  was 
characterized  by  intense  earnestness.  To 
him  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all 
was  worth  doing  in  the  best  possible  way. 
His  honesty  was  so  rugged  that  his  whole 
nature  revolted  at  shams  and  deceits. 
For  the  hypocrite  he  had  nothing  but 
contempt  and  piiy. 

To  the  work  of  superintending  the 
schools  of  Huntington  County  he  gave 
all  the  vigor  and  strength  of  his  splendid 
manhood.  The  beginning  teacher  found 
him  a  kind  friend  and  a  sympathetic 
adviser.  The  experienced  teacher  soon 
learned  that  he  expected  growth.  The 
makeshift  teacher  was  always  uncom- 
fortable in  his  presence.  His  constant 
desire  was  to  keep  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  educational  movements  of  the 
day  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  his 
teachers  and  schools  the  best  things  ob- 
tainable. 

He  was  a  great  encourager  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  his  visitation  of  schools  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  youth  of 
his  county.  Young  people  of  grit  and 
promise  particularly  attracted  him.  To 
these  he  never  failed  to  give  the  en- 
couraging word  and  the  helping  hand. 

In  his  home  he  was  the  ideal  husband 
and  the  genuine  father.  Every  one  that 
ever  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  stepping 
within  the  door  of  his  home  was  im- 
pressed with  its  sweetness  and  purity. 
The  good  of  his  life  is  ours.  We  sorrow 
because  he  has  gone.  We  rejoice  because 
he  left  us  so  goodly  a  heritage. 
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PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIpNAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  ADOf>TION  OP  TBXT-BOOKS  FOR  INDIANA. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed 
of  representative  educators  and  an  able 
Governor,  who  do  not  need  disinterested  (?) 
advice  from  some  "Cheap-John"  editor.  The 
Board  can  not  be  wheedled  bjr  lobbyists  nor 
intimidated  nor  bribed.  The  merits  of  the 
books  submitted  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion, and  the  various  adoptions  will  be  made 
honorably,  impertinent  appeals  and  mer- 
cenary influences  will  not  prevail.  The 
strenuous  efforts  for  the  adoption  of  tem- 
perance physiologies  bearing  W.  O.  T.  U. 
endorsements  will  cut  no  figure  whatever 
If  the  books  are  otherwise  inferior.  If  any 
of  the  books  now  in  use  shall  be  considered 
antiquated,  the  Board  will  liave  the  courage 
to  displace  them;  but  if  some  of  the  present 
books  are  found  to  be  generally  satisfactory, 
the  school  patrons  will  not  oe  put  to  un- 
necessary expense.  The  forthcoming  adop- 
tions can,  therefore,  be  entrusted  to  men  of 
ability  and  honor.  There  are  no  Doughertys 
upon  the  Board;  but  if  one  shall  ever  be  dis- 
covered there  will  be  an  awakening  in  Indi- 
ana such  as  there  has  been  recently  at 
Peoria  and  Grand  Rapids. 


The  Manual  Training  High  School  of  In- 
dianapolis opened  on  February  18,  1895, 
with  a  force  of  twenty  teachers  and  an  en- 
rollment of  526  pupils.  At  present  the 
corps  numbers  sixty -five,  and  1,700  students 
are  enrolled.  The  boys  have  a  majority  of 
three  hundred  over  the  girls.  Because  the 
school  was  at  first  considered  an  experi- 
ment, the  building  was  made  to  accommo- 
date only  five  hundred.  Since  that  time 
several  additions  have  been  made.  The 
twelfth  birthday  of  the  school  was  recently 
celebrated. 


Information  has  recently  been  received 
that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give 
$50,000  to  Swarthmore  for  a  new  library 
building  on  condition  that  a  similar  sum  be 
raised  for  maintenance.     If  these  conditions 


be  met,  Swarthmore  will  have  raised  $770,- 
000  since  Dr.  Swain  accepted  the  presidency. 
Seven  buildings  have  been  erected  during 
his  administration. 


'*You  must  remember  it  isn't  only  laying 
hold  of  a  rope,  you  must  keep  on  pulling.'' 


Statistics  show  that  a  total  of  689  schools 
have  been  abandoned  in  the  State  since  the 
movement  for  consolidation  was  started. 
During  the  last  year  8,312  children  were 
transported  to  consolidated  schools  at  a 
cost  of  $824.85  a  day.  The  average  cost  of 
each  wagon  a  day  was  $1.68.  There  are 
yet  49  schools  that  have  five  or  fewer  pupils; 
286  that  have  between  five  and  ten  pupils, 
and  1,096  that  have  between  ten  and  fifteen. 


Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  lec- 
tured to  the  teachers  of  Anderson  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  He  has  a  great  message  for  teach- 
ers and  delivers  it  In  an  interesting  manner. 


Boston  puts  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  her 
operating  school  expenses  into  salaries  than 
does  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore. 


Every  parent  of  a  high  school  boy  in 
Bingham,  N.  Y.,  is  asked  in  writing  if  his 
boy  smokes.  If  he  says  '*No"  and  the  prin- 
cipal learns  that  the  boy  does,  he  has  an 
excuse  for  notifying  the  parent. 


Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department  in  the  Wabash 
high  school  and  who  is  at  present  complet- 
ing her  business  course  in  Detroit,  through 
leave  of  absence,  has  been  granted  a  diplo- 
ma, the  third  one  granted  by  the  institution 
in  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  She  will  return 
and  take  her  place  in  the  Wabash  high 
school  next  year.  Mr.  K.  Von  Ammerman 
has  most  successfully  filled  the  vacancy 
during  her  absence. 
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The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  ex- 
pect to  make  a  saving  of  $7,000  by  requiring 
graduate  students  of  the  Indianapolis  high 
school  to  pay  tuition.  A  fee  of  ^  will  'be 
required  for  each  course  taken.  At  present 
there  are  about  seventy  pupils  who  have 
been  taking  work  longer  than  four  years. 


It  looks  as  though  the  anti-football  and 
anti-fniternity  boys  would  be  the  heroes  in 
the  secondary  schools. 


It  is  a  compliment  to  any  city  to  have  its 
teachers  called  to  better  positions.  It  speaks 
as  well  for  the  school  system  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 


The  Senior  class  of  the  Wabash  high 
school  presented  the  annual  class  play,  the 
last  of  March.  The  title  of  the  play  was 
"Our  Boys,"  and  it  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Charles  Williams  of  the 
Marion    Normal    Colege. 


The  members  of  the  Lincoln  League  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  address  made  by 
Governor  Hanly,  at  their  first  meeting,  at 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Marion,  February 
12.  Mr.  Hanly  said  in  part:  ''One  of  the 
things  in  Lincoln's  character,  and  it  was 
more  than  a  trait  of  character,  it  was  in- 
nate in  the  man,  inborn  in  his  soul,  was 
his  uniform  honesty.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  honor  everywhere  at  all  times.  He 
was  not  simply  honest  in  the  common 
commercial  affairs  of  life.  He  possessed 
a  higher  honesty  tlian  that.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  honest  in  liis  mental  pro- 
cesses. He  thought  honestly.  He  desired 
of  all  things  else  to  know  thfe  truth  and 
nothing  short  of  the  truth  would  satisfy 
him  in  his  investigations.  A  fallacy  could 
i^ot  long  find  lodgment .  in  his  mind.  It 
was  turned  over  and  analyzed  and  thought 
about  until  there  was  found  a  flaw  that  led 
to  its  being  discarded." 


A  committee  appointed  by  the  Farmers* 
Institute  of  Howard  County  met  Saturday, 
February  10th,  with  Prof.  Robey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
formulated  the  following  plans  for  the  or- 


ganization of  a  Boys'  Corn  Club  in  Howard 
County.  All  boys  of  school  age,  1.  e.,  six 
to  twenty  years  inclusive,  are  eligible  to 
membership.  In  order  to  become  a  mem- 
ber a  boy  shall  promise  to  plant  1,200  grains 
of  corn,  which  will  be  furnished  him  free 
of  charge,  carefully  cultivate  the  growing 
crop  and  exhibit  ten  ears  of  the  matured 
grain  in  a  contest  in  the  township  in  which 
he  lives.  The  boys  will  meet  in  places  to  be 
designated  later  to  receive  their  seed  corn 
and  the  instructions  relative  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating,  select- 
ing the  best  ears,  etc.  Two  kinds  of  corn 
will  be  raised,  white  and  yellow.  There 
,viil  be  exhibits  in  each  township  in  which 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  will  be  given. 
We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  just  what 
amount  will  be  given,  but  probably  it  will 
be,  for  each  kind  of  com,  $3.00  for  the  first, 
$2.00  for  the  second  and  $1.00  for  the  thhrd. 
The  boys  receiving  the  first,  second  and 
third  prizes  of  each  kind  of  corn  in  the 
township  exlilbits  will  enter  the  county 
contest.  This  will  make  66  boys  eligible 
to  the  county  contest,  three  exhibiting  yel- 
low corn  and  three  exhibiting  white  com 
from  each  of  the  eleven  townships.  There 
will  be  first,  second  and  ttiird  prizes  given 
in  the  county  contest.  The  amount  given 
will  be  greater  than  that  given  In  the  town- 
ship contests.  It  is  very  probable  that  more 
prizes  will  be  given  than  those  enumerated 
above,  but  we  desire  to  be  conservative  in 
our  first  statements.  Efforts  will  be  made 
to  have  several  more  prizes  offered. 


Robert  IjOuIs  Stevenson  said:  '*It  is 
not  enough  to  have  earned  our  living.  The 
earning  itself  should  have  ceen  serviceable 
to  mankind." 


Mr.  Griffith,  who  had  charge  of  the  Grif- 
fiftli  lecture  course  for  the  Teachers'  Relief 
Fund  of  Indianapolis,  generously  donated 
his  services.  The  committee  in  the  name  of 
all  the  teachers  sent  him  a  testimonial  as 
an  expression  of  appreciation  and  gratitude. 


A  card  was  recently  received  by  Mr. 
Benton,  principal  of  the  Shortridge  high 
school,  announcing  the  death  of  Wong  Kal 
Kah,  Imperial  Chinese  Commissioner.     Mr. 
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Wong  was  the  Chinese  Commissioner  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  while  in  this 
country  resided  in  Indianapolis.  When  here 
he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding that  if  a  township  could  not  main- 
tain the  minimum  school  term  of  120  days 
with  tlie  local  school  levy  up  to  the  max- 
imum 40  cents  on  the  $100,  such  township 
crould  apply  to  the  State,  and  receive  aid 
enougli  to  complete  the  minimum  term.  In 
order  to  provide  tills  money  a  special  tax 
of  6  mills  was  added  to  the  school  tax,  and 
pending  the  time  when  the  proceeds  from 
this  tax  would  be  available,  the  specific  sum 
of  $75,000  was  appropriated  to  meet  these 
extra  school  expenses.  Already  a  number 
of  townships,  containing  in  all  about  150 
schools,  have  put  themselves  in  the  way  of 
being  benefited  by  the  law.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive this  special  aid,  the  township  trustee 
needing  it  for  his  schools  notifies  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  number  of  days  his 
schools  will  be  sliort,  and  states  the  amount 
needed  to  maintain  the  120-day  minimum. 
This  the  county  superintendent  then  certi- 
fies to  the  State.  Superintendent,  who  in  turn 
issues  an  order  on  the  State  Auditor,  who 
sliall  issue  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  to 
pay  the  money  needed  to  the  township  in 
question. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Mavity,  an  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics in  the  Anderson  high  school,  recently 
tendered  his  resignation  and  will  become 
the  Ohio  representative  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Miss  Merica  Hoa  gland,  secretary  and 
State  organizer  for  the  Public  Library  Com- 
mission, has  resigned  her  position  to  accept 
another.  It  is  understood  that  she  will  un- 
dertake some  new  work  for  the  Winona 
management  involving  interests  at  Winona 
I^ke,  Indianapolis  and  New  York  Olty. 
Chalmers  Hadley  was  appointed  Miss  Hoag- 
land's  successor.  In  accepting  the  resigmi- 
tion,  the  commission  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  while  the  commission 
accepts  Miss  Hoagland's  resignation  at  her 
request,   it  deeply   regrets   the   loss  of   her 


valuable  services  and  bespeaks  for  the  fu- 
ture any  aid  and  counsel  that  her  interest 
in  the  work  may  suggest  and  her  new  duties 
permit.*' 


A    fussy   teacher   should   get   out   of    the 
business. 


Calvin  B.  Brown,  a  prominent  Californian, 
was  at  Louisville  as  a  representative  of  his 
State  to  urge  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  to  attend  the  next 
convention  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation at  San  Francisco,  July  9  to  14. 
Mr.  Brown  says  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  determined  to  make  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  history  of  their  State.  "They  believe,** 
he  said,  "that  this  will  prove  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  make  known  to  the  educators 
of  American  youth  the  wonders  of  the 
coast." 


There  are  more  teachers  in  the  Uniteti 
States  than  clergymen,  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians combined. 


Supt.  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  announced  to  his  teachers  some 
time  ago  that  they  would  receive  special 
rates  for  course  tickets  to  the  performances 
of  the  Ben  Greet  Players  in  Caleb  Mills 
Hall  on  Monday,  April  23,  and  the  following 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  perform- 
ances will  be  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Macbeth.  The  rates  to  teachers  will  be  $3.75 
for  the  best  seats,  $2.50  and  $1.50.  Dr.  W. 
D.  Howe,  of  Butler  College,  has  been  m- 
strumental  in  securing  these  players  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Teachers*  Relief  Fund. 


Recently  a  number  of  students  of  ad- 
vanced standing,  interested  in  public  school 
work,  perfected  an  organization  known  as 
the  Bergstrom  Club.  It  is  an  organization 
of  men  who  expect  to  devote  their  iivts 
to  the  cause  of  education.  The  charter 
members  are  J.  H.  Hoskinson,  Carl  Hennin- 
ger,  Wm.  T.  Stephens,  Joe  V.  Breitwieser, 
Ezra  T.  Franklin,  Louis  F.  Hillman.  J.  A. 
Williams  and  J.  H.  Howard.  The  above 
are  all  active  school  men  of  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.     The  club  has  at  its 
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disposal  the  university  library,  faculty,  peda- 
gogical museum,  and  psychological  labora- 
tory. It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  members 
to  acquaint  themselves  and  others  with  the 
leading  Ideals  of  modern  education  and  to 
be  of  mutual  service  in  the  way  of  personal 
he]p  and  criticism.  As  soon  as  plans  can  be 
perfected  they  expect  to  get  In  touch  with 
county  and  city  superintendents  and  be  of 
practical  service  to  teachers  anywhere. 


THB  INDIANAPOLIS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Opens  in  the  Shortridge  High  School  Building  on 
Jnne  i8. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Summer  School  will  open  In  the 
Shortridge  High  School  building  on  Mon- 
day morning,  June  18.  The  faculty  of  this 
school  is  made  up  of  regular  teachers  from 
the  Shortridge  and  the  Manual  Training 
high  schools,  together  with  one  of  the  su- 
pervising principals  and  one  of  the  teachers 
of  manual  training  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Three  successful  years'  work  have  entitled 
the  Indianapolis  Summer  School  to  rank 
high  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
Indiana.  Started  as  an  experiment  three 
years  ago,  it  has  won  a  place  that  Justifies 
the  expansion  it  is  now  making.  Besides 
the  grammar  work  and  the  high-school 
courses  it  has  offered  from  the  first  the 
school  will  this  year  give  courses  in  English, 
biology,  and  manual  training  especially  de- 
signed for  advanced  students  and  teachers. 
A  part  of  this  work  is  accepted  by  the  col- 
leges, and  the  school  authorities  in  Indian- 
apolis credit  it  on  city  license  for  teachers. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  history,  civil 
government,  mathematics,  English,  biology, 
physics,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
manual  training,  and  the  common  branches. 
The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  head  of  English 
department  in  the  Shortridge  High  School. 

E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  head  of  English 
department  in  the  Manual  Training  High 
School. 

E.  Fiske  Allen,  mathematical  department 
Manual  Training  High  School. 

James  F.  Mlllis,  mathematical  department 
Shortrldpe  High  School. 


George  A.  Ferguson,  Latin  department 
Shortridge  High  School. 

Frances  M.  Bacon,  head  of  history  depart- 
ment Manual  Training  High  School. 

Lynn  B.  McMuUen,  physics  department 
Shortridge  High  School. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  biology  department 
Shortridge  High  School. 

J.  F.  Thornton,  supervising  principal  city 
schools. 

Henry  Woolf,  teacher  of  manual  training 
in  city  schools. 

A  pamphlet  announcing  courses,  tuition, 
and  all  details  has  recently  been  issued,  and 
may  be  secured  from  either  the  principal  or 
the  secretary. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  of  the  Shortridge 
High  School,  is  principal;  E.  Fiske  Allen,  of 
the  Manual  Training  High  School,  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 


On  the  17th  ult.  the  pupils  of  the  Williams- 
port  High  School  and  teachers.  Including 
Supt.  S.  C.  Hanson  and  his  wife.  Senator 
Fremont  C.  Goodwine  and  wife  and  others 
from  Wllliamsport,  were  the  guests  of  Gov- 
ernor Hanly  at  a  dinner  in  their  honor  at 
the  Commercial  Club  Cafe  at  Indianapolis. 
The  entire  party  consisted  of  sixty-one  per- 
sons. After  luncheon  they  attended  the  mat- 
inee 9t  English's.  Col.  Fred  Gemmer,  the 
very  popular  and  efficient  secretary  to  Gov- 
ernor Hanly,  assisted  personally  in  conduct- 
ing the  excursionists  to  various  points  of 
interest  in  Indianapolis.  He  and  Governor 
Hanly  formerly  resided  at  Wllliamsport,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools  there.  Prof.  Ed- 
gar Webb,  formerly  principal  of  the  Wll- 
liamsport High  School,  but  now  editor  of 
the  Attica  Ledger,  was  a  member  of  the 
party. 


Supt.  Homer  L.  Cook,  Marion  County 
schools,  has  organized  a  State  Teachers' 
Bureau  of  Indiana,  with  the  motto,  "Higher 
Salaries  for  Qualified  Teachers.*'  B.  M. 
Cook  has  been  chosen  president  and  mana- 
ger. Teachers  seeking  better  positions  and 
lecturers  desiring  institute  engagements  can 
secure  circular  information  by  addressing 
the  above-named  bureau  at  79  Court  House, 
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Indianapolis.  After  Superintendent  Cook 
retires  from  his  present  position  In  1907  he 
expects  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
management  of  the  bureau.  He  has  placed 
quite  a  number  of  the  best  Institute  in- 
structors; and  many  competent  teachers  are 
In  correspondence  with  him  In  regard  to 
more  remunerative  positions. 


Dr.  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  education  at  Earlbam  College* 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Sociologi- 
cal Society  of  England.  This  is  a  high  c<Mn- 
pliment,  as  none  but  the  most  distinguished 
sociologists  and  anthropologists  of  England 
are  members  of  this  society,  and  but  few 
of  America's  highest  educational  men  have 
been  so  honored. 


The  marriage  of  Prof.  A.  E.  Humke,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Vincennes  schools 
for  thirteen  years,  and  Miss  Haley  Shep- 
herd was  solemnized  by  Rev.  Lucas  at  In- 
dianapolis on  the  14th  ult.  The  Journal 
extends  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 


The  commencement  address  at  Earlham 
CJolIege  will  be  delivered  June  13th  by  Prof. 
William  T.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Toronto,  Canada. 


Robert  J.  Aley,  editor  of  The  Educator- 
Journal,  will  conduct  an  excursion  to  the  N. 
E.  A.  at  San  Francisco.  Educators  desir- 
ing special  information  concerning  same 
should  address  him  either  at  Bloomington. 
Ind.,  or  28  South  Meridian  Street,  Indiana- 
polis, care  Educator- Journal  Company.  A 
most  attractive  route  has  been  selected  and 
he  will  promptly  and  gladly  send  valuable 
infonnation  pertaining  to  Colorado  and  Cal- 
ifornia to  those  who  are  contemplating  a 
trip  West  next  summer. 


Prof.  Ira  B.  Potts,  a  graduate  from  the 
scientific  department  of  the  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Huntington  County  schools.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  brightest  young  men  in 
that  county,  being  a  native  of  same.  He 
graduated  from  the  Majenlca  High  School 
in  1901,  and  has  been  a  student  at  Central 


Normal  College  two  terms  and  at  Indiana 
University  one  term.  He  spent  nine  terms 
at  Valparaiso.  He  has  been  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  H.  D.  Shldeler,  who 
held  the  position  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Ap- 
propriate mention  of  the  latter's  death  is 
made  in  our  editorial  department. 


We  note  with  pleasure  the  re-election  of 
Prof.  W.  A.  Minis  as  superintendent  of  the 
Crawfordsvllle  schools.  The  Journal  of  that 
city  contains  the  following  editorial  com- 
ment: 

"Without  flattery  or  exaggeration  it  can 
be  said  that  he  has  simply  transformed  the 
public  school  system  in  this  city  since  he 
came  here  six  years  ago.  He  is  recognized 
all  over  the  State  and  the  country  as  one 
of  the  strong,  progressive  educators  and 
he  has  given  our  schools  a  reputation  far 
and  wide.  Professor  MlUis  is  more  than  a 
school  man.  He  takes  a  most  active  interest 
in  public  affairs  outside  of  the  schools  and 
makes  himself  felt  as  an  Influence  for  good 
in  various  ways.  Crawfordsvllle  Is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  being  able  to  retain  him 
both  as  an  educator  and  as  a  citizen." 


In  June,  1869,  Prof.  William  H.  Wiley  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute 
schools,  being  promoted  from  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  high  school,  which  he  held  from 
1865.  He  will  retire  from  his  present  posi- 
tion August  1,  1906.  He  graduated  from  the 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  now 
known  as  Butler  College,  in  1864.  He  has 
made  a  most  creditable  record  as  a  citizen 
and  as  an  educator.  His  successor  at  Terre 
Haute  will  be  Mr.  W.  P.  Morgan,  who  has 
been  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  for  several 
years.  He  was  formerly  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics  in  the  Terre  Haute 
High  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
diana State  Nonnal  and  has  attended  In- 
diana Univei*sity  and  Chicago  University. 
His  salary  has  been  fixed  at  $2,500  per  year 
as  superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  schools, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  there  has 
elected  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $1,800.  The  latter  po- 
sition will  be  filled  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Tilley,  for- 
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merly  siiperintendeut  of  Clay  County  schools 
at  Brazil,  but  at  present  one  of  the  ward 
principals  at  Terre  Haute.  He  is  also  a 
gi-aduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School.  He  and  Professor  Morgan  are  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  we  wish  them  suc- 
cess, as  they  liave  the  necessary  educational 
(lualifications  for  their  professional  work. 


Misses  Gustava  lies  and  Carrie  DeVor 
are  proprietors  of  the  Iles-DeVor  School  of 
Shorthand-Typewriting  in  the  Terminal 
Building.  These  ladies  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  successfully  training  many  of 
the  best  stenogi-aphers  in  the  country. 

They  believe  in  good  discipline,  thorough 
work  and  successful  results.  They  have 
an  ideal  school. 


Prof.  Jas.  R.  Hart,  for  many  years  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers*  Association,  is  quite  successful  in 
his  supervision  of  the  schools  at  LaFoUette, 
Tenn.  He  and  Mrs.  Hart  will  return  to 
Indiana  the  latter  part  of  May  for  their 
summer  vacation. 


Prof.  V.  M.  Uussell,  director  of  manual 
training  in  the  Statie  Normal  School  at 
Platteville,  Wis.,  will  be  one  of  the  lecturers 
in  the  summer  session  at  the  Oshkosh  Nor- 
mal. He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
schools  in  Indiana. 


Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  addressed  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  suggesting  the  sending  of  an  "Edu- 
cational Commission"  to  assist  in  the  regen- 
eration of  China.  The  former  closes  his 
appeal  as  follows: 

"In  a  word,  the  visit  of  such  a  commis- 
sion would  exert  a  manifold  and  far  reach- 
ing influence  exceeding  gi-eatly  in  value  any 
possible  cost  of  the  enterprise.  It  would 
have  results  in  many  unexpected  directions 
outrunning  all  our  present  anticipations  and 
showing  new  and  surprising  possibilities  of 
usefulness  in  the  fields  of  education,  busi- 
ness and  statesmanship. 

"The  extension  of  such  moral  influence  as 
this  would,  even  in  a  purely  material  sense, 


mean  a  larger  return  for  a  given  outlay  than 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

"Trade  follows  moral  and  spiritual  domi- 
nation far  more  inevitably  than  it  follows 
the  flag.** 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  demand  for 
the  services  of  Professor  Byers  as  an  insti- 
tute lecturer  on  psychology'  and  education. 
He  received  special  preparation  for  his  pro- 
fessional work  at  Hansard  University  and 


NOAH  E.  BYERS,  B.  S.,  A.M.,  PRESIDENT  OF 
GOSHEN  COLLEGE. 

in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  his  discus- 
sions at  the  various  county  teachers'  insti- 
tutes he  appeals  especially  to  those  teachers 
who  need  practical  instruction  to  assist  them 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 


County  Superintendent  A.  J.  Reifel.  Brook 
ville,  Ind.,  has  issued  some  bulletins  which 
contain  many  practical  suggestions  for  his 
teachers. 


The  Educator- Journal  was  represented  at 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  Louisville  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

Dr.  Robt.  J.  Aley,  who  discussed  the  ad- 
dress on  "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the 
American  Schools,"  by  Dr.  Simon  Xeweomb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  astronomers  In  the  United  States. 
The  former's  paper  will  appear  in  our  May 
issue. 

Supt.  C.  F.   Patterson,  Bdlnburg  schools, 
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siud  treasurer  of  the  Educator- Journal  Co., 
was  elected  secretaiT  of  the  Educational 
PresB  Association,  a^id  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker, 
the  business  manager,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  tlie  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers. 


The  managers  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  found  it  necessary 
to  move  to  larger  quarters  in  the  Fine  Arts 
building,  20.'{  Michigan  avenue,  because  of 
their  increased  volume  of  business  the  past 
year.  Tliey  now  share  the  commodious  and 
handsomely  equipped  offices  of  Maj-nard, 
Merrill  &  Co. 


Every  superintendent  in  the  country  would 
do  well  to  read  Mrs.  Florence  Milner's  in- 
teresting pedagogical  story  in  the  March 
number  of  Education  (Boston"),  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  discussion  in  his  teachers' 
meeting.  It  aptly  suggests  the  right  solu- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers'  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  school  discipline. 


The  School  Garden  Association,  Station 
A,  Boston,  Mass.,  last  year  enlisted  ovey 
10,0()0  workers  in  the  school  garden  move- 
ment, and  supplied  seeds.  Instructions  for 
planting  and  literature  to  schools,  clubs, 
superintendents,  principals,  teaciiers,  pupils 
and  individuals  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  results  of  the  work  were  so  en- 
couraging, and  the  good  so  manifest,  that 
preparations  have  been  made  on  a  larger 
scale  for  1900,  providing  a  larger  number  of 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  aim- 
ing to  reach  and  assist  all  willing  to  join 
in  the  movement.  A  membership  fee  of  six 
cents  secures  enrollment,  a  booklet  of  di- 
rections for  planting,  a  sample^  collection 
of  five  varieties  of  seeds,  and  a  list  of  the 
collections  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that 
can  be  ordered  for  school  and  home  garden 
use.  Any  one  can  apply.  Simply  write  to 
F.  W.  Shattuck,  secretary'  of  The  School 
Garden  Association,  Station  A,  Boston, 
Mass.,  enclosing  six  cents  and  giving  your 
name  and  address  plainly. 


During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Superintendents  at  Louis- 
ville,   an    invitation    was    extended    to   the 

8--B.J. 


members  to  visit  and  inspect  the  new  high 
school  at  New  Albany.  About  two  hundred 
attended.  Many  expressions  of  approval 
were  heard  from  tlie  visitors.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  and  approval 
was  bestowed  upon  the  physical  laboratory, 
a  large,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated  room, 
equipped  with  eight  complete  (;roweli  Cab- 
inets of  phj'sical  apparatus.  It  was  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  most  complete  and  ideal 
laboratory  they  had  ever  seen. 


NOTBS  ON  THB  CONVENTION   OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  SUPERINTENDENCE  OP  THB 
N.  E.  A.  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

The  only  section  of  the  seventeen  branch- 
es of  the  National  Association  which  does 
not  meet  jointly  with  the  general  body  is 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

Prof.  J.  II.  Fuqua,  State  superintendent 
of  schools,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Beck- 
ham, spoke  a  welcome  for  Kentucky  and 
Mayor  P.  C.  Barth  for  the  city.  The  ad- 
dress of  welcome  for  the  Louisville  schools 
was  delivered  by  Bishop  C.  E.  Woodcock, 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Kentucky.  The 
response  was  made  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Carr,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  schools 
and  president  of  the  association. 

Superintendent  Fuqua  said  that  he  came 
in  the  name  of  three  great  divisions  of  the 
State,  ''The  Penny  rile."  the  "Bluegrass"  and 
the  •'Mountains"  that  were  inhabited  by 
750,000  school  children  who  would  feel  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  convention. 
He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  teachers'  work 
and  declared  it  was  the  most  unselfish  that 
might  be  chosen. 

^layor  Barth  said  that  the  citizens  of 
Louisville  were  unusually  proud  of  enter- 
taining such  a  distinguished  body  as  that 
composed  of  national  superintendents. 

Bishop  Woodco<'k  said  that  tliere  was 
nothing  too  good  for  the  educator,  and  that 
Kentucky  boasted  other  products  besides 
fast  horses  and  good  whisky.  "We  ask 
nothing  of  the  convention,"  he  said,  "besides 
the  gift  you  give  us  while  here  and  the  in- 
fluence of  your  labors  that  you  will  leave 
behind."    ' 

President  Carr,  after  paying  many  noble 
tributes  to  the  great  state  of  Kentucky, 
said: 
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"We  believe  in  the  best  things  in  schooi 
administration — ^good  buildings,  good  coui-ses 
of  study,  good  school  boards,  good  super- 
vision and  the  freedom  of  the  schools  from 
political  and  factional  domination.  We  also 
believe  In  good  teachers  and  good  pay  for  good 
teachers,  but  no  pay  at  all  for  the  poor  ones. 
Our  faces  are  turned  toward  the  future,  not 
the  past.  We  believe  that  the  public  schools 
of  the  present  are  the  best  in  the  world's 
history,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  people  and  the 
help  of  the  Almighty  God  we  hope  to  make 
them  better,  yes,  much  better,  in  the  future." 
.  One  of  the  principal  addresses  of  the 
meeting  was  delivered  by  T.  A.  M?ott  super- 
intendent of  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  schools. 
He  discussed  the  sub  ect  ^'Opportunities 
for  Moral  and  Religious  Education  in  the 
Schools."    lie  said  In  part: 

"Government  and  discipline  of  the  schools 
afford  the  best  opportunity  for  character 
building.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  function 
of  school  government  is  the  training  of  pu- 
pils in  habits  of  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion. The  playground  and  the  gymnasium 
should  be  made  strong  moral  influences  in 
every  system  of  schools.  This  can  easily 
be  done  if  proper  games  are  provided  for 
the  children  and  their  play  is  supervised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  develop  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  generosity,  and  habits  of  co-opera- 
tion and  mutual  tnist  between  pupils.  Many 
of  our  best  systems  of  schools  are  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  this  line  of  work, 
with  the  one  aim — moral  uplift  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

"With  the  coming  of  manual  training 
courses  into  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
we  have  greatly  added  to  the  efficiency  of 
school  work  along  lines  of  moral  education. 
After  all  has  been  said,  the  most  potent 
and  far-reaching  of  all  moral  and  religious 
fon  es  that  work  in  the  school  is  the  life 
of  the  teacher.  If  our  schools  are  taught  by 
men  nnd  women  of  sound  ethical  and  splr- 
itu.nl  lives,  devoted,  in  a  conscientious  way. 
to  the  work  of  developing  in  the  children 
the  highest  elements  of  worthy  manhood 
and  noble,  womanly  character,  we  will  have 
met  the  most  important  condition  for  moral 
and  religious  training  in  the  schools.  If  the 
teachers  are  right  there  will  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  influence  of  common  schools  of  Amer- 


ica on  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 
people." 

The  members  of  the  association  were 
pleased  with  the  address  made  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Hyre,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Her  subject 
was  "Woman's  Part  In  Public  School  Edu- 
cation."   She  said: 

"It  is  equally  important  that  women 
should  be  represented  in  the  administrative 
department  of  schools  as  in  teaching.  I 
don't  say  that  all  women  are  fitted  for 
membership  on  school  boards.  Neither  are 
all  men.  Put  those  on  boards  who  are  fitted 
for  it.  Married  women  on  boards  bring  ex- 
perience in  handling  children  as  well  as 
theory."  The  speaker  talked  at  length  on 
the  supreme  interest  that  women  take  in 
school  work.  She  called  attention  to  the 
fact  of  how  women  in  different  cities  are 
now  forging  to  the  front  in  the  administra- 
tive work  of  schools.  She  declared  that  the 
various  departments  created  in  schools  of 
late  years,  such  as  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science,  were  the  result  of  women's 
suggestions.  She  closed  by  saying  that 
woman's  part  in  departments  of  education 
\vas  no  longer  a  questionable  issue. 

"What  Kind  of  Education  is  Best  Suited 
to  Boys"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Prof.  Reuben  P.  Halleck,  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  Scliool  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

At  the  outset  Prof.  Halleck  declared  he 
would  not  discuss  the  dilferences  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  men  and  women  for  any 
kind  of  school  work.  He  said  it  takes  the 
instruction  and  influence  of  both  men  and 
women  to  make  good  men  of  the  boys.  The 
speaker  deplored  the  fact  that  the  low 
wages  excluded  to  a  great  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  first-rate  men  as  teachers.  Said 
he: 

"The  boy  needs  one-half  attention  from 
women.  I  see  often  the  sad  plight  of  a  boy 
losing  his  mother.  Often  he  goes  to  pieces. 
The  same  is  often  true  on  the  other  hand 
when  the  father  dies. 

"The  development  of  self-reliance  in 
boys,"  said  the  speaker,  "is  essential  above 
all  oj:her  things.  I  think  outdoor  exercise 
will  do  much  to  develop  this  important  char- 
acteristic. That  is  why  we  see  it  so  promi- 
nently in  the  country-reared  boy.    Boys  will 
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only  show  that  moral  development  neces- 
sary when  taught  by  the  best  trained  teach- 
ers possible." 

Miss  Anna  T.  Hamilton,  principal  of  Sem- 
ple  Collegiate  School,  Louisville,  read  a 
paper  on  "What  Kind  of  Education  Is  Best 
Suited  to  Girls." 

'*The  answer  to  this  question,"  said  Miss 
Hamilton,  "will  not  be  the  same  for  two 
generations;  each  generation  demands  a  dif- 
ferent answer."  The  speaker  took  up  the 
education  of  the  female  sex  from  the  dawn 
of  history  down  to  the  present  time,  show- 
ing how  superior  has  become  the  education 
of  woman  under  advancing  civilization. 

"Education  in  woman,"  said  the  speaker, 
"has  made  her  realize  that  she  is  more 
than  a  woman.  It  has  demonstrated  to  her 
that  she  is  an  important  factor  in  this  pro- 
gressive world.  Like  America,  the  girl  has 
passed  through  wonderful  stages  of  pro- 
gress. This  is  the  splendid  age  of  dominant 
womanhood.  Woman  has  become  independ- 
ent and  has  demanded  a  recognition  from 
man  that  will  make  this  age  better  and 
higher  from  a  moral  viewpoint." 

The  speaker  told  at  length  of  the  part 
now  played  in  all  departments  of  life  by 
woman.  She  said  woman  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  to  take  as  high  a  standard  of 
education  as  man. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  William 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  of  Washington,  on  "What  Kind 
of  Language  Study  Aids  in  the  Mastery  of 
Natural  Science."  He  dealt  mainly  with  sta- 
tistics as  to  endowments  for  educationail 
purposes  In  the  Agricultural  Department. 
He  declared  though  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  are  not  dead  when  it 
comes  to  the  make-up  of  our  own  language. 
He  said  the  ordinary  colloquial  language 
was  simply  a  beginning  In  language.  He 
discussed  at  length  technical  words  found 
in  sciences  and  said  they  become  simple  to 
those  who  receive  what  is  termed  a  higher 
education.  He  said  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  were  preserved  for  the  benefits 
of  science  and  make  technical  language  as 
easy  to  understand  as  the  ordinary  collo- 
quial language.  He  said  in  an  EMgllsh  dic- 
tionary of  100,000  words  75,000  of  the  words 
would  be  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  deriva- 
tives.    In  technical  words  is  stored  all  the 


beauty,  culture  and  science  of  the  English 
language. 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  fOT- 
mer  State  school  superintendent  of  Ohio, 
and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Month- 
ly, talked  on  the  subject  "The  Superintend- 
ent's Authority  and  the  Teacher's  Freedom." 
The  speaker  first  stated  that  in  some  places 
in  the  educational  work  there  should  be  au- 
thority, and  he  thought  that  authority 
should  be  invested  in  the  superintendent. 
He  also  said  that  he  thought  that  authority 
should  come  from  the  board  of  education. 
This  authority,  he  said,  should  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  any  teacher. 
Said  he: 

"In  the  nature  of  school  there  Is  certainly 
a  definite  place  for  authority.  There  is  no 
absolute  freedom  anywhere.  The  man  who 
obeys  the  law  has  the  least  to  say  about  it. 
That  teacher  who  is  eternally  prating  about 
freedom  absolutely  should  have  no  rights 
at  nil  in  the  school  room.  I  believe  in  or- 
ganization in  the  school. 

"Too  many  boys  and  girls  under  one 
teacher  is  a  dangerous  organization,  but  we 
must  not  go  to  the  extreme,  because  the 
smallest  schools  are  always  the  poorest.  You 
know  we  are  talking  of  centralization  of 
rural,  schools  in  order  to  make  them  better 
and  the  work  more  effective." 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  one  of  the  most  noted  astronomers  in 
the  United  States,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in  the  Amer- 
ican Schools."    He  said: 

"In  teaching  any  branch  of  study  there 
must  be  a  clear  conception  of  what  we  want 
to  do.  The  main  object  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics is  to  store  a  clear  conception  of  the 
relation  of  things,  that  is  numbers.  I  want 
some  drill  in  the  association  of  numbers  in 
the  child's  mind.  I  don't  care  particularly 
how  this  shall  be  done." 

The  speaker  argued  that  most  people  had 
the  wrong  conception  of  mathematics.  He 
said  he  believed  in  teaching  children  in 
tens  and  multiples  of  ten  until  thousands 
are  reached  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  He 
liked  the  use  of  dots  or  grains  of  com  or 
something  that  was  not  attractive  in  Itself. 
He  said  fractions  should  be  taught  at  first 
by  drawing  lines  and  dividing  them  into 
parts.     In   succession  the  speaker  took   up 
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the  differeut  divisions  of  the  ordinary  arith- 
metic, giving  his  methods  of  teaching.  Prac- 
tice and  study  he  declared  will  overcome  all 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  arithmetic. 

Fassett  A.  Cotton,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  spoke  on  ^'Teachers' 
Salaries  and  How  Affected  by  the  Operations 
of  the  Minimum  Salary  Law." 

Mr.  Cotton  then  showed  that  men  and 
women  in  rural  schools  received  an  increase 
of  18  and  16  cents  a  day,  respectively;  in 
towns,  a  decrease  of  1  and  6  cents,  respect- 
ively, and  in  cities  an  increase  of  22  and  24 
cents  a  day,  respectively.  The  general  aver- 
age annual  pay  for  all  high  school  teachers 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1904,  was 
$684.81;  for  the  next  year  $708.91,  an  in- 
crease of  $24.10.  The  average  annual  salary 
of  all  teachers  for  the  year  ending  July  31. 
1904,  was  $440.20,  and  the  next  year  $472.27, 
making  the  increase  $32.07. 

Mr.  Cotton  said:  **The  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  gives  the  average  expendi- 
tures per  family  in  the  north  central  States 
as  $785.95  for  all  purposes,  and  as  $321.60 
for  food  alone.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  teachers  are  not  making  average  living 
wages. 

"In  Indiana,"  said  the  speaker,  "we  liave 
16,495  teachers,  whereas  on  the  basis  of 
forty  pupils  to  the  teacher  we  need  only 
13,750  teachers.  Three  thousand  extra 
teachers  at  an  average  annual  salary  of 
$472  draw  $1,416,000.  This  added  to  the  sal- 
ary of  the  13,751)  necessary  would  raise  the 
annual  salary  from  $472  to  $575,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $103  to  the  teacher." 

C.  N.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dianapolis schools,  discussed  the  subject, 
"Means  of  Improving  the  Grammar 
Schools."     Mr.  Kendall  said  in  part: 

"Pupils  of  the  gi'ammar  schools,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  adolescent  period,  are  at 
an  age  when  they  require  teachers  of  strong 
personality.  It  is  often  inadvisable  to  place 
sucli  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  young 
woman  just  out  of  the  normal  school  and 
with  no  experience  in  teaching. 

"A  grammar  school  is  not  a  good  school 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  it  gives 
to  its  pupils.  It  certainly  is  not  a  good 
school .  unless  it  gives  pupils  the  power  to 
get  at  facts  intelligently  and  in  a  self-reliant 
way.    The  informational  ideal  is  giving  way 


to  the  ideal  of  power — power  to  use  books 
after  the  teacher  has  disappeared.  Under 
the  stress  of  new  subjects  in  the  school 
there  must  be: 

"1.  Elimination — Much  talked  about  but 
not  always  practiced. 

"2.  Increasing  attention  to  teaching  pu- 
pils how  to  study. 

"3.     Increasing  ability  to  use  books. 

"4.  More  efficiency  and  power  on  the 
part  of  teachers." 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  next  meeting 
place  and  \V.  W.  Stetson,  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Augusta,  Me.^  was  made 
president. 

A  reception  was  given  by  the  New  Albany 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  their  efficient 
superintendent,  C.  A.  Prosser,  in  honor  of 
Pres.  J.  W.  Carr,  and  all  Indiana  educators 
in  attendance  at  the  National  Superintend- 
ents' Association.  The  reception  was  in- 
formal and  was  held  at  the  New  Albany 
high  school  on  the  afternoon  of  February 
28th. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FIELD  MEET. 

Tlie  annual  field  day  of  the  Indiana  Higli 
School  Athletic  Association  will  be  held  at 
Wabash   College,  in  Crawfordsville,  on  the 
19th  of  May.     For  the  occasion  nites  hav«* 
been  secured  on  all   railroads  of  one  fan* 
plus  twenty-five  cents   for  the  round  trip. 
The    Wabash    College  people   with   the  co- 
operation of  the  Crawfordsville  high  school, 
are   planning    royal    entertainment    for  the 
visitors.     Tlie   college   track   team   will  re- 
main at  home  and  take  care  of  their  guests, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  will  have  to  miss  the 
annual    collegiate    meet.     The    high   school 
meet  will  be  held  on  Ingalls  Field,  the  col- 
lege athletic  grounds.     The  field  will  be  in 
splendid    condition.      A    dead    level    cinder 
track  has  been  constructed.    New  appliances 
have  been  purchased  for  every  event.    In 
the  forenoon  the  Little  Giants  will  play  one 
of  their  regularly   scheduled  Intercollegiate 
baseball  games.     All  visitors  are  admitted  • 
to  this  game  as  guests  of  the  college.    The 
gymnasium,    on    the    field,    is    completely 
equipped,  baths  and  dressing  rooms  are  com- 
modious,   and    nothing    will    be    spared  to 
make  this  a  red-letter  day  in  Indiana  higli 
school  athletics. 
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A  business  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  at  which  the  various 
committee  reports  will  be  received.  There 
will  also  be  held  at  this  meeting  a  confer- 
ence of  high  school  and  college  authorities 
for  discussion  of  several  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 


$2.50  rate,   two  in  a   room,   ^.00  one  in  a 
room. 

All  teachers  of  history  and  related  sub- 
jects arc  cordially  Invited  to  participate  in 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all  the  sessions. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  HISTORY  SEC- 
TION OP  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Claypool   Hotel.  ladkuMpolls,  Priday  and  Satnrday, 
April  37  and  a8,  1906. 

Friday,  2:00  p.  m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Local  History — 
C.  W.  Hodgin,  chairman. 

Discussion  opened  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Davis, 
Richmond  high  school.  (Prof.  Davis  is 
chairman  of  the  History  Committee  of  the 
Richmond  Centennial  Association,  and  will 
show  what  may  be  done,  by  what  Rich- 
mond is  preparing  for  her  centennial  next 
September.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  History  in  the 
Grades — Prof.  E.  W.  Kemp',  chairman. 

General  discussfon. 

Appointment  of  committees. 
6:00  p.   m. 

Dine  together  at  the  Claypool. 
8:00  p.  m. 

Joint  session  of  the  History  Section  and 
tlie  Indiana  Historical  Society. 

Paper — "Making  a  Capital  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," by  Judge  Daniel  Waite  Howe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Historical  Society. 

Talk— "Work  of  the  Historical  Society," 
by  Hon.  J.  P.  Dunn,  its  secretary. 

Talk — "Aims  of  the  History  Section,  and 
Possible  Ways  of  Co-operation  Between  the 
Two  Societies,"  by  Dr.  James  A.  Woodburn. 

General  discussion. 

Saturday,  9:(K)  a.  m. 

Address — *'An  Experiment  with  History 
in  the  Grades,"  by  Prof.  Henry  Johnson,  of 
the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

General  discussion. 

Address — "Evolution  of  the  Present  Wave 
of  Reform."  by  Hon.  I..  B.  Swift. 

Election  of  officers. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Headquarters  at  the  Claypool.  which  fur- 
nishes  free    assembly    room,    and   olTers    a 


FORECAST  OF  THE  WINONA  SEASON. 

A  forecast  of  the  affairs  at  Winona  Lake 
during  the  coming  season  shows  that  Chris- 
tian workers  who  go  to  this  Northern  Indi- 
ana resort  have  a  busy  summer  ahead  of 
them.  While  the  general  program  has  not 
been  completed,  it  is  known  that  the  Theo- 
dore Thomas  orchestra,  of  Chicago,  will 
give  twelve  concerts  during  the  week  of 
July  30,  the  Kilties  band  will  spend  the 
week  of  August  13  at  tlie  lake,  the  Winona 
band  and  symphony  orchestra  will  give  its 
programs  during  the  season,  and  many  sing- 
ers will  be  heard,  making  music  one  of  the 
popular  features.  The  season  of  Winona 
Assembly  opens  on  July  1. 

The  summer  schools,  with  twenty-five  de- 
partments and  with  more  than  fifty  instruct- 
ors, begin  on  July  9.  Many  new  depart- 
ments have  been  organized  in  these  schools, 
and  the  old  ones  have  been  expanded.  One 
of  the  new  departments  is  swimming  and 
fencing  for  women,  another  is  domestic  sci- 
ence, and  some  of  the  others  appeal  to 
school  teachers  and  students  generally. 

Among  the  speakei-s  who  will  be  heard 
during  July  and  August  are  some  of  the 
noted  reformers  of  the  country.  Including 
Governor  Hanly.  of  Indiana;  Governor  Folk, 
of  Missouri,  and  Senator  LaFollette,  of  Wis- 
consin. Some  of  the  lecturers  will  be  Dr. 
F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Robert 
A.  MacArthur,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Kobert  W. 
Rogers,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  the  famous  British 
preacher  and  author. 

Among  the  special  training  schools  will 
be  one  for  Bible  teachers,  wliich  will  be  di- 
rected by  Dr.  W.  W.  White,  of  New  York; 
a  school  of  mission  study,  in  the  charge  of 
seven  women's  boards  of  missions;  and  the 
international  district  training  school  for 
Sunday-school  workers.  The  Indiana  Anti- 
Saloon  league  will  open  a  new  school  for 
temperance  workers,  which  will  teach  the 
students  how  systematically  to  organize 
for  campaigns  against  the  liquor  traffic,  the 
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meaning  of  the  State  laws,  and  other  phases 
of  temperance  work,  and  some  notable 
speakers  will  be  heard. 

The  Winona  Bible  Conference  will  begin 
on  August  19  and  continue  for  ten  days 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap- 
man. Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  D.  D.,  the  world 
famous  evangelist,  will  spend  four  days  at 
the  conference,  and  a  few  others  who  will 
speak  and  preach  will  be  Dr.  S.  Parks  Cad- 
man  and  Dr.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Dr. 
John  Robei-tson,  of  London,  and  Dr.  George 
Johnston  Ross,  Cambridge,  England,  and 
Bishop  McDowell,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Chi- 
cago. Many  special  conferences  in  all  lines 
of  church  work  will  be  held. 

Winona  Lake  will,  during  the  coming 
summer,  be  more  of  a  paradise  for  tired 
mothers  and  children  than  ever.  Some  elab- 
orate plans  are  being  worked  out  for  both, 
including  fresh  ideas  for  taking  children  in 
charge  and  entertaining  them  while  mothers 
may  attend  lectures,  concerts  or  entertain- 
ments. 

Extensive  improvements  are  under  way  at 
the  lake.  There  is  an  interurban  railway 
system,  under  Winona  control,  which  is  be- 
ing constructed  from  Goshen  to  Peru,  via 
Winona  Lake,  which  will  give  trolley  con- 
nection with  Indianapolis  and  Central  Indi- 
ana, as  well  as  with  cities  of  Northern  In- 
diana and  Southern  Michigan.  A  power 
house,  costing  $300,000,  is  now  being  erected 
at  the  lake  for  this  railway.  A  number  of 
pretentious  cottages  are  under  way  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake;  several  buildings  will  be 
moved  out  of  the  heart  of  the  park  to  ftiake 
way  for  flower  beds  and  other  landscape 
improvements,  and  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road plans  to  erect  a  $15,0C0  passenger  sta- 
tion near  the  gates  of  the  park. 


aOSHEN  COLLEQE. 


Both  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko  county 
boards  of  education  have  voted  unanimously 
to  accept  the  work  of  Goshen  College  sum- 
mer school  as  satisfying  the  requirements 
made  by  recent  rulings  in  regard  to  the 
professional  training  of  all  teachers.  In 
lieu  of  this  support  the  college  is  offering 
very  strong  work  for  teachers.  The  special 
work  in  methods  will  be  given  by  the  fol- 


lowing well-known  educators:  Robert  J. 
Aley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  In 
the  State  University  and  editor  Educator- 
Journal,  Arithmetic;  Prof.  W.  O.  Lynch,  A. 
B.,  head  of  history  department  Elkhart, 
History;  Prof.  O.  Leon  Reid,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
head  of  English  department  Louisville  (Ky.) 
high  school,  Reading  and  Literature;  Prof. 
J.  G.  Park,  A.  M.,  for  thirty  years  professor 
of  grammar  Ada  (Ohio)  Normal,  Grammar; 
Prof.  Harry  M.  Clem,  A.  B.,  instructor  Terre 
Haute  Normal,  Geography  and  Nature 
Study. 

A  movement  has  just  been  started  to  raise 
$25,000  for  a  new  building  and  general  equip- 
ment with  a  start  of  over  $3,000.  This  will 
enable  Goshen  College  to  take  its  place 
among  the  best  of  the  small  colleges  of 
Indiana. 

President  Byers  and  Professor  Gingrich, 
principal  of  the  normal  school  of  the  col- 
lege, have  been  addressing  the  teachers  of 
most  of  the  townships  and  towns  in  Elkhart 
county  and  are  thus  aiding  in  starting  an 
educational  revival  that  should  mean  much 
for  the  educational  interests. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


The  Colton  series  of  Physiologies  so  wide- 
ly and  favorably  known  have  been  revised 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  (Boston  and  Chicago). 
"Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls"  is  the 
introductory  book,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
use  of  children  from  eight  to  eleven  years 
of  age.  "Colton's  Elementary  Physiology" 
is  for  the  grammar  grades  and  the  "Prac- 
tical and  Descriptive  Physiology"  is  for 
laboratory  and  class-room  experiments. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  Cole- 
man's Elements  of  Physics  as  a  result  of 
the  demand  for  a  really  adequate  and  emi- 
nently modern  text-book  in  physics  for  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  author  gives  especial 
attention  to  those  industrial  applications  of 
the  subject  which  are  so  essential. 


The  mathematical  public  is  always  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  of  a  new 
work  from  the  hand  of  Prof.  Webster  Wells. 
It  is  entitled  "Wells's  Algebra  for  Secondary 
Schools."     The    striking    features   are   the 
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early  introduction  and  full  development  of 
the  graph  and  the  adequate  treatment  of 
factoring. 


"Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), by  Dr.  Chas.  A.  McMurry,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  California,  Pa.  The  work  is  in 
two  volumes  and  is  a  complete  arrangement 
of  the  various  branches  in  a  common  school 
course.  The  lists  of  books  bearing  upon 
the  various  subjects  are  carefully  graded  so 
as  to  assist  the  teachers  in  making  intelli- 
gent selections  for  supplementary  use. 


"Argumentation  and  Debate"  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.),  by  Craven  Laycock,  assistant 
professor  of  oratory  in  Dartmouth  College, 
and  Robert  Lelghton  Scales,  instructor  in 
English  in  Dartmouth  College.  It  treats  of 
formal  logic,  rhetoric,  oratory  and  the  rules 
of  court  procedure.  It  is  a  most  timely 
work  because  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  argumentation. 


"School  History  of  the  United  States" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Henry  William  El- 
son,  author  of  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  "Side  Lights  on  American  History," 
etc.  The  author  expresses  the  opinion  that 
many  school  histories  have  been  written 
with  such  mathematical  precision  as  to  ren- 
der them  dry  and  insipid.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  University. 


"The  Principles  of  Oral  English"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.),  by  Erastus  Palmer,  head  of 
the  department  of  public  speaking  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  L. 
Walter  Sammis.  The  prime  object  of  this 
work  is  to  furnish  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment in  the  use  of  oral  English. 


"First  Science  Book"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by 
Lothrop  D.  Higgins,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in 
science  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Danbury, 
Conn.  This  book  is  designed  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  scientific  study,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  present  a  thorough  course 
in  the  science  of  common  phenomena.  It 
contains  elementary  lessons  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 


"City  Government  for  Young  People"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.),  by  Chas.  Dwight  Willard, 
secretary  of  the  Municipal  League,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is 
to  encourage  the  study  of  the  American  city 
so  as  to  develop  a  better  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  true  citizenship. 


"Easy  Mathematics — Chiefly  Arithmetic" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
F.  B.  S.,  Victoria  principal  of  the  University 
of  Birmingham.  This  is  a  collection  of 
hints  to  teachers,  parents,  self-taught  stu- 
dents, and  adults.  It  contains  a  summary 
or  Indication  of  most  things  in  elementary 
mathematics  of  practical  use. 


"English  Grammar  for  Beginners"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.),  by  James  P.  Kinard,  Ph. 
D.,  professor  of  English  in  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  The  work  is  progres- 
sive, and  from  the  very  start  the  sentence 
is  made  the  basis  of  all  study  and  develop- 
ment. 


"American  History  and  Literature"  (Ginn 
&  CJo.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Lon- 
don), compiled  by  Martha  A.  L.  Lane  and 
Mabel  -Hill,  teacher  of  history  in  the  Lowell 
State  Normal  School,  Massachusetts.  Vol. 
1,  178  pp.  List  price,  50  cents;  mailing  price, 
55  cents.  Vol.  II  is  in  preparation.  The 
purpose  of  these  volumes  of  historical  read- 
ings is  to  gather  into  as  compact  form  as 
possible  those  literary  excerpts  that  bring 
out  clearly  the  leading  events  and  charac- 
teristic conditions  that  have  marked  the  de- 
velopment of  America. 


"Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days"  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.),  New  York.  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago), by  Lillian  L.  Price,  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  interesting 
stories  in  this  work  have  been  woven  from 
the  fabric  of  great  historical  events  in  the 
growth  of  our  country. 


"The  Selected  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe"  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  by 
Charles  Marshall  Graves,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 
188  pp.     Illustrated.     The  poems  chosen — 
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twenty-seven  in  number — are  the  cream  of 
the  author's  writing;  in  fact,  every  one  of 
literary  merit  which  the  student  or  general 
reader  should  know  is  found  in  this  volume. 


"The  Giant  Sun  and  His  Family'*  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Mary  Proctor,  author  of 
"Stories  of  Starland."  17U  pp.  The  book 
is  copiously  illustrated.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations not  only  unusually  attractive,  but 
helpful  as  well  in  understanding  the  text. 
Tlie  frontispiece,  showing  an  ideal  group  of 
lunar  mountains,  is  in  color. 


*'Tlie  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  with 
Suggestions  for  Composition  Work"  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Albert  Le  Uoy  Bartlett 
and  Howard  I^ee  McBain.  345  pp.  Intro- 
ductory price,  (>()  cents. 

I'erhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  simplicity,  the  clearness,  the 
ade<iuacy  of  discussions  and  explanations. 
They  are  easily  within  tlie  gi-asp  of  the  pupil. 

Tlie  exercises  are  for  both  analytic  and 
constructive  M'ork,  the  illustrative  material 
being  chosen  for  the  most  part  with  regard 
not  only  for  its  appropriateness,  but  for 
its  fine  literary  (luality. 

On  the  whole,  "The  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,"  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint, 
is  a  decided  contribution  to  grammar  school 
text-books. 


"The  War  for  Independence"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co.),  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  Ph.  L)., 
author  of  "Three  Colonial  Boys,"  **The  Boys 
of  Old  Monmouth,"  etc.  This  work  is  based 
upon  tlie  thought  that  *'the  history  of  any 
nation  is  the  story  of  its  gi-eat  men." 


"The  Making  of  the  American  Nation" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  by  Jacques  Ward- 
law  Kedway,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  airthors  of  text-books  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  preface  Dr.  Red- 
way  says: 

"The  influence  of  climate  and  topography 
as  dominant  factors  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  mankind  Is  no  longer  a  question  having 
two  sides;  on  the  contrary,  political  history 
may  be  broadly  summed  up  as  a  quantitative 


expression  of  temperature,  rainfall  and  sur- 
face features." 

His  treatment  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  American  nation  and  its  eco- 
nomic problems  should "  be  read  by  every 
teacher  of  history.  The  work  deserves  ex- 
tensive use. 


"Lippincott's  New  Physiologies"  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia),  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Culler,  ^liami  University,  Oxford,  O.,  who 
has  had  mucli  experience  in  all  grades  ot 
schools.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  ac- 
tual use  in  many  schools,  and  are  strongly 
endorsed  by  leading  educators.  The  books 
have  been  very  carefully  graded,  the  lan- 
guage is  simple,  and  teachers  are  pleased 
with  the  logical  and  sensible  treatment  of 
aicoliol  and  narcotics.  The  comprehensive 
(^U(  stions  at  the  close  of  each  cliapter  are 
quite  lielpful  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


"Hlstoi-y  of  Education"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.),  by  E.  L.  Kemp,  A.  M.,  principal  of  State 
Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  This 
work  should  appeal  strongly  to  the  teaching 
profession  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ujeritorious  that  has  been  published.  The 
author  is  l)Oth  clear  and  logical.  He  ex- 
\>\i  sses  himself  as  follows  in  the  preface: 

"PJducation  is  the  effort  of  society  to  im- 
press its  ideals  upon  the  thought  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  young.  It  is,  therefore,  both 
as  a  result  and  a  cause:  A  result,  because 
every  type  of  civilization  produces  its  own 
peculiar  type  of  education;  a  cause,  in  that 
it  tends  to  maintain  and  promote  the  form 
of  social  life  in  which  it  originated.  It  con- 
serves the  mental  achievements  of  the  past, 
and  progresses  with  the  expanding  life  of 
nations  and  the  race." 


"Two-Book  Course  in  Language.  Gram- 
mar and  Composition"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by 
Alice  Woodworth  Cooley,  recently  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  edocatioiL 
University  of  North  Dakota,  formerly  su- 
pervisor of  primary  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Minneapolis,  and  W.  F.  Web- 
ster, principal  of  the  East  High  School,  Min- 
neapolis. The  title  of  Book  I  is  "Language 
Lessons  from  Literature,"  and  is  based  upon 
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tlie  idea  that  the  key  to  the  teaching  of 
language  is  iu  the  union  of  ideals  and  prac- 
tice. The  title  of  Book  II  is  "Language, 
Grammar  and  Composition."  It  is  planned 
to  provide  work  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  tlie  scliool  course.  The  sixth 
grade  text  continues  the  plan  of  the  first 
book  of  the  series,  giving  literature,  language 
drills,  the  beginnings  of  grammar  and  exer- 
cises in  composition  writing.  The  principal 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  is  the 
study  of  grammar,  but  the  practice  in  com- 
position writing  is  not  neglected. 


•The  Choral  Song  Book."  by  Frederick  H. 
Pease,  of  the  Michigan  State  Nonnal  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  William  M.  Law- 
rence, principal  of  the  W.  H.  Ray  School, 
Chicago,  IU.  Cloth,  12mo,  224  pages.  50 
cents.  Hand,  ^^cNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  and 
New  York.  **The  Choral  Song  Book"  seems 
to  fill  the  long-felt  need  for  a  thoroughly 
good  hook  of  songs  for  secondary  schools 
at  a  reasonable  price.  The  selections  are  all 
bright  and  original  and  the  Student  Songs 
especially  are  full  of  that  exhilarating  tang 
which  characterizes  all  college  music.  The 
book  has  been  made,  of  course,  more  espe- 
cially for  high  schools,  normal  schools  and 
academies,  but  we  feel  sure  that  no  better 
collection  of  rousing  songs  can  be  found  for 
singing  societies  and  the  home. 


"Children's  Favorite  Classics"  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York),  16mo.  Price,  fiO 
cents  each.    There  are  45  titles. 


"Metamorphose,"  put  on  sale  February 
10th.  1906,  and  published  by  the  Progress 
Publishing  Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  remarkable  book  with  a  noble  purpose. 


"American  Political  History-"  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  and  London),  by  Alex- 
ander Johnston.  This  work  has  been  edited 
and  supplemented  -by  James  Albert  Wood- 
burn,  professor  of  American  history  and 
politics  in  Indiana  University.  The  slavery 
controversy  and  the  compromises  in  Ameri- 
can history  are  fairly  and  ably  discussed. 
The  chapter  upon  political  parties  is  es- 
pecially interesting;  also  the  chapters  upon 


reconstruction.  The  electoral  college  and 
its  history  as  treated  iu  Chapter  XVI  will 
prove  quite  interesting  to  both  teachers 
and  students.  A  work  of  this  character 
has  a  professional  value  for  teachjers  of  his- 
tory especially. 


"Unwritten  Meanings  of  Words"  (The 
Promethean  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago),  by 
Philip  H.  Erbes,  author  of  "Cranio-Muscu- 
lar  Origins  of  Brain  and  Mind,"  **Co-origin 
of  Organic  and  Inorganic  Life,"  etc.  This 
work  has  a  scientific  value,  as  it  is  based 
upon  the  associated  phj'siological  and  phy- 
sical data  discovered  by  science  in  recent 
years.  It  explains  the  phonetic  attributes 
in  the  nature  and  origin  of  language  so  as 
to  show  how  and  why  the  phonetic  sounds, 
or  sonorous  facial  expressions,  composing 
words,  individually  and  in  conjunction,  con- 
stitute abstract  patterns,  and  thus  go  to- 
ward defining  word  and  language  meaning 
in  an  entirely  unsuspected  manner.  The 
work  will  be  furnished  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  $2.00. 


"Hints  from  Squints"  Is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattenglll,  ex-State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  editor  of  Moderator-Topics.  The  ' 
work  is  intended  as  a  book  of  "fun  and 
fodder,  gumption  and  gimp,  pedagogy  and 
philanthropy,  morals  and  manners."  It  is 
quite  suggestive  and  entertaining  because  of 
Its  numerous  stories. 


"The  Making  of  a  Teacher"  (The  Sunday- 
school  Times  Co.,  Philadelphia),  by  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  work  is  a  contribution  to  some  phases 
of  tlie  problem  of  religious  education,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  and  teacher.  Its  price 
is  only  $1.00. 


"The  False  Entry  and  other  Stories  About 
Schools."  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  the 
School  Bulletin,  Sj^racuse.  N.  Y.  These 
stories  ai)i)eared  in  the  "School  Bulletin" 
during  the  year  1905,  and  attracted  much 
attention. 
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"The  Brooks  Primer"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago),  by  Clarence  F. 
Carroll,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  principal  of  the 
Teachers'  Training  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
This  little  work  merits  a  general  introduc- 
tion because  of  its  artistic  Illustrations  and 
particularly  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
based  upon  four  Interests  common  to  all  nor- 
mal children — toys,  games,  animal  life  and 
phenomena  of  the  changing  seasons.  The 
forms  of  the  lessons  are  those  of  soliloquy 
and  dialogue.  Primary  teachers  can  learn 
the  price  of  the  work  by  addressing  the  pub- 
lishers at  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


"Wilderness  Babies"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston),  by  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz,  and 
illustrated  from  drawings  by  John  Huybers 
and  from  photographs.  Teachers  in  the 
lower  grades  will  find  this  work  most  help- 
ful, as  it  tells  the  stories  of  some  of  the 
baby  mammals  of  the  wilderness.  Please 
address  the  publishers  for  the  price. 


"The  Standard  Webster  Pocket  Dictionary" 
(Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago),  compiled  by  Alfred 
B.  Chambers,  A.  M.  It  contains  30,0(X) 
words  and  sixteen  copyrighted  full-page  col- 
ored maps,  and  is  indexed  and  bound  in 
beautiful  flexible  black  leather.  224  pp. 
35  cents. 


"Berry's  Writing  Books"  (B.  D.  Berry  & 
Co.,  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.)  The  au- 
thors are  Prof.  J.  H.  Woodruff,  Indianapolis; 
Prof.  B.  D.  Berry,  Chicago,  and  Prof.  H.  W. 
Flickinger,  Philadelphia.  The  series  con- 
sists of  five  books,  as  follows: 

Book  One,  The  Jingle  Book. 

Book  Two,  The  Mother  Goose  Book. 

Book  Three,  The  Bird  and  Beast  Book. 

Book  Four,  The  Flower  Book. 

Book  Five,  The  Proverb  Book. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  books  the  fol- 
lowing aims  have  been  emphasized: 

(1)  In  the  primary  numbers  to  arouse  the 
personal  interest  of  the  child. 

(2)  In  the  intermediate  numbers  to  sus- 
tain this  interest  and  furnish  suggestive  drill 
work  looking  toward  the  perfection  of  form 
and  the  acquirement  of  grace  and  speed  as 
developed  in  the  succeeding  numbers. 


(3)  In  books  five,  six  and  seven,  to  de- 
velop muscular  control  and  give  the  children 
power  to  write  in  the  fullest  acceptance  of 
the  term. 

Every  book  of  this  series  is  certainly 
unique,  and  we  bespeak  for  all  of  them  a 
careful  examination,  as  the  illustrations  are 
quite  artistic. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  pub- 
lish an  abridged  edition  of  "Taine's  Ancien 
Regime,"  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  F.  Geise  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. This  book  will  be  received  with  in- 
terest by  all  seeking  historical  reading  for 
class  use. 


"Essentials  of  Algebra"  (Benj.  H.  San- 
born &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago), 
by  John  C.  Stone,  A.  M.,  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  co-author  of  the  South- 
worth-Stone  Arithmetics,  and  Jas.  F.  Millls, 
A.  M.,  the  Shortridge  High  School,  Indian- 
apolis. The  authors  have  endeavored  to- 
prepare  a  work  giving  an  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  college  or  technical  school. 
The  work  Is  published  without  answers,  but 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  answers  will  be 
furnished  free  to  all  teachers  using  the 
book.  Before  the  publishers  accepted  the 
manuscript  of  this  algebra  it  was  placed  In 
the  hands  of  Professor  James  Lee  Love,  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  of  Harvard 
University,  who  gave  it  his  cordial  ap- 
proval and  endorsement. 


MODEL  LESSONS  IN  READING. 

Publisher  The  Educator- Journal: 

Dear  Sir— Please  announce  to  your  sub- 
scribers that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  of  Parker's  "Penny  Classics"  are 
used  in  the  schools,  including  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  sub- 
scriber of  your  paper  who  will  carefully 
wrap  a  silver  dime  In  paper  and  send  it  to 
me  with  his  address  and  the  name  of  your 
paper  will  receive  by  return  mall  ten 
sample  copies  of  the  "Penny  Classics"  a» 
follows,  also  a  complete  list  of  my  304 
"Penny  Classics"  and  "Agricultural  Leaf- 
lets": 

1.     "Thanatopsls"— Bryant. 
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2.  "Sheridan's  Ride"— Read. 

3.  ^-Village    Blacksmith"— Longfellow. 

4.  "Landing      of      Pilgrim      Fathers"— 

Hemans. 

5.  "The  Raven"— Poe. 

6.  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard"— 

Gray. 

7.  '*01d   Oaken 

8.  "Gettysburg 

Lincoln. 


Bucket"— Wood  worth. 
Speech"  —  Abraham 


9.  "Rules  of  Civility"— George  Wash- 
ington, 

lU.     "The  Chambered  Nautilus"— Holmes. 

Kach  of  these  leaflets  contains  eight 
pages  and  gives  the  complete  poem  or  se- 
lection with  explanatory  notes  and  sugges- 
tions for  teaching  the  same— a  model  lesson 
in  reading. 

Address  all  orders  to  C.  M.  Parker,  Edu- 
cational Publisher,  Taylorville,  111. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  What  per  cent,  of  i  -s- 1  is  i  of  /i? 
1  How  many  shflres  of  railroad  stock  can  be  bought 
for  $8,856  at  8%  discount,  brokerage  K%T 

3.  If  a  citv  lot  66  feet  by  132  feet  sells  for  $900,  what  is 

the  price  per  acre? 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  Philadelphia  it  is  10  minutes 

past  5  o'clock  p.  m.  at  Paris.  What  is  the  lon- 
gitude of  Paris,  the  longitude  of  Philadelphia 
being  75°  10^ 

5.  A  circular  well  16  feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  deep 

will  hold  how  many  barrels  of  water?  (3I>^  gal- 
lons to  a  barrel). 

6.  A  man  gave  his  note  for  1600,  at  5%,  on  March  9, 

19r4,  and  on  September  HO,  following,  paid  $400. 
What  amount  was  required  to  settle  on  Christ- 
mas, 1905? 

7.  A  tin  bucket  has  the  following  dimensions:  Open 

top  12  inches  in  diameter,  bottom  10  inches  in 
diameter,  depth  (slant  height)  8  inches.  How 
many  square  inches  of  tin  m  the  bucket? 

8.  A  dnes  yiottL  piece  of  work  in  3  davs,  then  B  does 

%  of  the  remainder  in  4  days.  In  what  time 
could  they,  together,  do  all  the  work?  (By  al- 
gebra.) 


Answers. 


1. 


iofA  =  /, 

A-T%0fiJ 

10O%-8%-92% 

if29b+i%-92i%  total  cost  of  stock, 

$8,856  -^  92i  -  $9,600  +  $100  -  96  No.  of  shares. 

66  ft.  =  4  rds.;  132  ft.  =  8  rds. 

8  X  4  =  32  sq.  rds.,  area  of  each  lot. 

160  -i-  32  "-  5  lots  in  1  acre. 

$900  X  5  =»  $4,500,  price  per  acre. 

5  hrs.  10  min.  »  dif.  of  time. 

6  hrs.  10  min.  X  15  -  77®  30',  dif.  of  long. 
77=  SO'  -  76«»  10'  -  2*'  20'  B.,  long,  of  Paris. 
(16  X  12)«X  .7854X1 

S\A  X  231 

6.  From  March  9,  1904,  to  September  30,  1904,  -  6 
mo.  21  d.  From  September  80,  1904,  to  December  25, 
1905, «  1  yr..  2  mo.,  25  d.  Amount  ol  $600  at  5  %  for  6 
mo.  21  d.  •  $616  75.  $616.75  -  $400  -  $216.75.  Amount 
of  $216.75  for  1  yr.,  2  mo., 25  d.  «  $230  15,  Ans. 

7.  3.1416  X  12  «  37.6992,  ciroum.  of  top  of  bucket. 
3.1416  X  10  —  31.416,  circum.  of  bottom. 
(37.6992  +  31.416)8 


4. 


5. 


-  575.829  +  bbls. 


2 


-  —  275.3632,  area  of  side. 


10'  X  .7854  -  78.54,  area  of  bottom. 
275.3632  +  78.54  »  353.9032,  sq.  in.  of  tin. 


8.    Let  X  =  time  required. 
1        17 


x  =  5j^d.,An8. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Whatinfluenee>  if  any,  did  the  Portuguese  maritime 

explorers  have  upon  Columbus?    Explain. 

2.  In  what  way  are  the  names  of  Humphrey  Gilbert 

and  Walter  Raleigh  connected  with  American 
history? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Dutoh  and  Swedish 

colonies  in  North  America. 

4.  How  many  and  what  classes  of  colonial  govern- 

ments were  there?    Explain  how  they  differed 
f^om  one  another. 

5.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.    By  whom  pre- 

pared, when  adopted,  and  what  its  effect? 

6.  What  were  the  three  great  compromises  of  the 

Constitutional  Convention  by  which  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  made  possible? 

7.  Who  were  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in 

1840?    Who  was  elected,  and  what  were  the  chief 
events  of  the  ensuing  four  years? 

8.  What  important  historical  event  occurred  April  9, 

1865? 

Anatoert. 

1.  There  was  strong  commercial  rivalry  between 
Portugal  and  Spain.  The  latter  nation  was  made 
strongby  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,which  spurred 
them  on  to  eclipse  Portugal. 

2.  The  former  took  poseession  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  but  was  lost  on  the  re- 
turn voyage.  The  latter  continued  the  work  of  Gilbert 
and  sent  Amadas  and  Barlowe  to  America,  who  ex- 
plored the  coast  along  Virginia  and  North  Carolina* 
naming  the  country  after  Elizabeth.  A  colony  was 
established  on  Roanoke  Island,  which  proved  a  failure. 

3.  The  Dutch  claim  was  based  on  the  voyage  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  extended  from  the  present  site  of 
New  York  to  Albany.  Block  houses  were  built  at  the 
two  points.  In  1626  PeUr  Minuit  bought  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  and  laid  out  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam. 
In  1638  the  South  Company  of  Sweden,  which  was 
chartered  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  sent  out  a  force  and 
erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  called  the  country  New  Sweden.  The 
Dutch  protested  with  the  result  that  Sweden  soon 
abandoned  the  territory. 

4.  1  Royal  Charter,  a  written  document  giving  the 
colonists  the  right  to  elect  their  own  olBcers  and  man^^ 
age  their  own   affairs.    2  Proprietary  or   individual 
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ownership  where  the  oolonista  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  single  man,  as  William  Penn.  3  Rojal, 
ruled  through  governors  appointed  by  the  King  and 
responsible  to  him.  4  The  Charter  of  Georgia  was,  at 
first,  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  but  became  a  royal 
province  in  1752. 

5.  1  Prepared  by  Jefferson,  John  Adnms,  Franklin, 
Sherman  and  Livingston.  Jefferson  wrote  the  docu- 
ment. 2  July  4,  1776.  3  It  severed  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  mother  country,  and  led  the  colon- 
ists to  believe  that  they  could  build  a  government  of 
their  own. 

6.  1  The  contest  between  the  small  state  and  large 
state  parties  ended  in  a  bicameral  congress.  2  The 
Northern  States  objected  to  the  SouthemStates  counting 
the  slaves  in  the  enumerating  for  congressmen,  but  it 
was  finally  oompromised  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths. 
8  The  slave  trade  was  to  be  protected  until  1808. 

7.  1  Democrats,  Van  Buren  and  Johnson.  2  Whigs, 
Harrison  and  Tyler.  3  Liberal •  Birney  and  Lemoyne. 
4  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected,  a  Tyler  becomes 
President  and  nearly  disrupts  bis  party.  6  The  Texas 
and  Oregon  questions,  c  Bxtraditing  with  Great  Brit- 
ain,   (i  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty,   e  The  telegraph. 

8.  General  Lee  surrenders  to  General  Grant  at 
Appomattox  G.  H. 

PBYSI0L0Q7  AND  SOIENTIFIO  TEM- 
PERANOE. 

1.  To  what  extent  and  how  may  specimens  be  used 

in  the  physiology  class? 

2.  Name  the  divisions  of  the  skull  and  the  bones  in 

each  division. 

3.  'More  people  (about  5,000)  died  from  consumption 

last  year  in  Indiana  than  from  any  other  dis- 
ease. What  brings  on  this  disease?  What  can 
the  school  do  to  help  to  prevent  it? 

4.  Name  and  locate  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

What  is  the  function  of  each? 

5.  Give  five  uses  of  the  skin. 

6.  How  does  alcohol  affect  the  structure  of  the  skin? 

Its  functions? 

7.  How  is  heat  produced  in  the  body?    How  regu- 

lated? 

8.  How  does  smoking  affect  the  air  passages  and  air 

vesicles? 


1.  Specimens  may  be  used  to  advantage  once  or 
twice  a  week  as  samples  of  the  structure  and  appear- 
ance of  the  tissues. 

2.  The  divisions  are  the  cranium  and  the  face. 
The  bones  are,  the  frontal,  two  parietals,  two  tempor- 
als, and  occipital,  one  sphenoid,  and  one  ethmoid, 
forming  the  cranium,  and  two  nasal,  two  lachrymal, 
two  malar,  two  palatal,  two  turbinated, two  maxillary, 
and  the  vomer  forming  the  face. 

3.  Consumption  and  kindred  diseases  are  brought 
on  by  the  breathing  of  impure  air,  and  perhaps  by  con- 
tact with  those  suffering  from  these  diseases.  The 
school  can  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  shall  have  pure  air 
to  breathe  during  school  hours,  and  not  be  exposed  to 
the  possibility  of  contracting  any  form  of  lung  trouble 
from  contact  with  disea-^ed  persons. 

4.  The  thyroid  cartilage  forms  the  front  of  the 
larynx.  The  cricoid  is  in  front  and  below  the  thyroid. 
The  cricoid  is  like  a  seal  ring  with  broad  part  of  the 
ring  at  the  back.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  two 
small   triangular    pieces    of    cartilage    attached    to 


the  cricoid.  The  oornicula  laryngio  ie  attaehed 
to  the  arytenoid.  The  cuneiform  cartilairea  are  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  arytenoid.  The  epiglot- 
tis is  a  single  cartilage  that  shuts  down  over  the  glottis 
during  the  act  of  swallowing.  These  nine  cartilages 
form  the  larynx. 

5.  Five  uses  of  the  skin  are: 
It  is  a  protecting  organ. 

It  regulates  the  temparature. 

It  is  the  organ  of  touch. 

It  is  the  location  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat 

glands. 
It  is  an  important  excretory  organ. 

6.  Alcohol  causes  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin.  It  also  causes  the  epidermis  to 
become  dry,  hard  and  lifeless.  It  thus  impairs  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  skin  mentioned  in  answer  to  tbe 
fifth. 

7.  Heat  is  produced  in  the  body  by  oxidation  of 
the  carbon  of  the  food  in  the  tissue  cells.  The  oxyges 
for  this  process  is  furnished  from  the  atmosphere  by 
respiration.  Heat  i»  regulated  by  evaporation  fVom 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  skin  is  the  reculatiaf 
organ. 

8.  Smoking  dries  the  mucous  membrane  and  re- 
tards and  in  a  measure  destroys  its  functional  aetivity. 

READING. 

1.  Is  the  statement  true— "If  a  child  has  the  thoaght 

he  will  be  able  to  give  it  without  assisunee?" 
Justify. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  rely  upon  phonics  a«  a  basis 

for  teaching  reading  to  beginners? 

3.  Discuss  the  phonic^  leord  and  aentenee  methods  of 

teaching  reading.    State  which  is   preferable 
with  beginners. 

4.  When  should  the  dictionary  be  introduced,  and 

what  use  should  be  made  of  it  in  connection 
with  the  work  in  reading 

5.  Show  how  the  reading,  geography,  history  and  lan- 

guage work  may  be  correlated  with  profit. 

6.  How  much  importanoe  do  yon  attach  totbeoas* 

tom,  in  some  schools,  of  the  teacher  readincto 
the  class? 

7.  What  is  the  chief  value  in  having  pupil*  read  a 

sentence  silently  before  the  oral  renderiaf  is 
given? 

8.  Outline  the  assignment  of  a  lesson  based  npea  the 

poem,  **The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims." 

Annoert. 

1.  Tes.  There  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  between 
thought  and  expression.  The  child  may  not  express 
his  thought  in  the  best  English  at  first,  and  the  teacher 
may  stimulate  him  to  do  that. 

2.  The  system  should  be  used  in  teaching  a  child 
to  spell  the  words  he  comes  into  contact  with  in  his 
reading  lesson. 

3.  Good  teachers  use  the  sentenoe  method  mostly, 
but  the  other  two  are  used  in  connecting,  thereby  aid- 
ing the  process. 

4.  Teachers  should  train  pupils  in  fifth  grade  to 
handle  the  dictionary  properly,  and  they  should  eon- 
stantly  useit  during  the  remaining  time  they  are  ia 
school. 

5.  The  geography  and  history  lessons  can  be  made 
by  the  skillful  teacher  both  a  lesson  in  reading  aad  s 
lesson  in  language.  Supplemental  matter  may  be  ia- 
troduced  bearing  on  the  geography  and  history  that 
will  keep  the  interest  in  the  work  keen  and  stths  ^ 
same  time  develop  good  English  expression. 
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6.  It  if  of  the  greaUft  im  portanoe  if  the  teacher  be 
ft  good  reader,  otherwise  it  will  prove  harmful.  Often 
good  reader!  may  be  found  in  the  fohool  who  can  do 
ihii  aa  well. 

7.  In  alien  t  reading  the  pupil  seea  what  the  author 
wiibes  to  expreaa  and  hia  mind  ia  prepared  for  the  oral 
interpretation. 

8.  1.    Relate  the  historic  incident  on  which  thia 
poem  is  based. 

2.  Find  out  the  nature  of  the  New  England 
coast.    Why  use  "stern"  and  "rock-bound?" 

3.  Is  the  country  well  timbered  now? 

4.  What  time  of  year  did  the  Pilgrims  land? 

5.  Why  call  them  ''exiles?" 

6.  Why  sing  songs  of  "lofty  cheer?" 

7.  Were  there  old  men  in  the  Pilgrim  band? 

8.  Name  a  noted  woman  in  the  company. 

9.  Why  seek  **a  faith's  pure  shrine?" 
10.   Why  "call  it  holy  ground?" 

OEOQRAPHY, 

1.  What  causes  have  brought  about  the  growth  of 

important  cities  in  Minnesota? 

2.  Explain  what  U  meant  by  the  following: 

"  In  short,  man  c«n  at  will  create  for  himself 
an  artificial  climate  or  remove  himself  to  a  new 
onoiand  he  can  force  productions  not  belong 
ing  to  his  climate,  or  transport  them  from  their 
homoti  as  he  pleases." 

3.  Where  and  what  is  Manchuria?    Singapore?    Bos- 

phorus?    Corsica?    AX.  Helena? 

4.  Name  the  four  important  iron  manufacturing  cities 

of  the  United  States. 
5:  Recently  a  small  steamer  on  Lake  Michigan  was 
sold  to  a  company  who  will  operate  it  on  Paget 
Sound.    Name  the  bodies  of  water  over  which 
it  passed  in  making  the  journey. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  natural  resources  of  Calitornia? 

7.  What  important  rivers  rise  in  the  Alps  Mountains? 
8    Write  briefly  of  Belgium. 

Anawert, 

1.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  grew  up  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  because  the  power  they  furnish  could 
be  used  in  converting  the  wheat  grown  on  the  fertile 
lands  of  Minnesota  into  flour.  Duluth,  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, is  a  great  shipping  port,  because  at  the  head  of 
the  chain  of  great  lakes. 

2.  The  reference  to  artificial  climate  indicates  the 
use  of  clothing,  houses  and  fire  by  man.  The  importa- 
tion of  valuable  varieties  of  plants,  the  use  of  hot- 
houses and  the  use  of  various  means  of  transportation 
are  suggested  in  the  later  statements. 

3.  Manchuria,  a  province  of  northeastern  China. 
Singapore,  a  large  city  at  the  south  end  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  The  Bosphorus,  a  strait  connecting  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Corsica,  an  island 
west  of  Italy.  St.  Helena,  an  island  in  the  south 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

4.  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Chicago,  III.,  Toungstown,  0., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Cleveland,  0. 

5.  Lake  Michigan,  Strait  of  Mackinac;  Lake 
Huron,  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake,  Detroit  River,  Lake 
Irie,  Welland  Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Gulf,  Atlantic  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuoa  and  Puget  Sound. 

A.   Gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead  and  petroleum. 

7.  The  Rhine,  Rhone,  Danube  and  Po. 

8.  Belgium  is  a  small  kingdom  lying  northeast  of 
France.    It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  the  most  densely 


populated  oonntry  in  Europe.  It  has  valuable  coal 
minea.  Laces  and  linens  are  important  manufaotnred 
artidea.  Beet  augar  is  largely  produced.  Bruasela  ia 
the  capital. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Distinguish  between  pure  and  attrxhuiioe  verba. 

2.  Define  compound  relative  pronoun  and  give  ex- 

ample. 

3.  How  ia  the  gender  of  nouna  diatinguiahed?    Illua- 

trate. 

4.  Give  construction  of  italicised  words:  **AKt"  cried 

he,  draimnir  back  in  surprise. 

5.  Give  principal  parts  of:  Bake,  shine,  thrust,  burst, 

tear,  bend,  bay,  shred. 

6.  State  the  ways  in  which  compound  nouns  form  the 

poasessive  case.   Illustrate. 

7.  Define  the  properties  of  a  noun. 

8.  Parse  italicised  words: 

They  have  books  tnougk. 
He  has  worked  long  enough. 

Annoen. 

1.  Pure  verbs  assert  or  assume  of  their  subjects 
attributes  expressed  by  other  verbs.  Attributive  verbs 
are  those  which  express  the  attributes  they  assert  or 
aaaume  of  their  subjects. 

2.  The  c  .mpound  relatives  are  formed  by  adding 
ever  and  soever  to  the  simple  relativea,  as:  whichever, 
whoaoever. 

3.  The  gender  of  nouns  is  distinguished  by  the  use 
of  different  words  as:  cock,  hen;  by  terminations,  aa: 
jew,  Jewess;  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  as:  man-servant, 
maid-servant. 

4.  "Ah"  is  an  interjection.  "Drawing"  is  present 
active  participle  basis  of  participial  phrase  "drawing 
back  in  surprise." 

5.  Bake,  baked,  baked.  Shine,  shone,  shone. 
Thrust,  thrust,  thrust.  Burst,  burst,  burst.  Tear,  tore, 
torn.  Bent,  bent,  bent.  Buy,  bought,  bought.  Shred, 
ah  red,  shred. 

6.  Compound  nouns  form  the  possessive  by  adding 
the  sign  to  the  last  word:  The  King  of  England's 
palace. 

7.  The  properties  of  the  noun  are:  person— indi- 
cating the  one  speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of; 
number  -  distinguishing  one  from  more  than  one; 
gender— distinguishing  the  sex;  case- denoting  rela- 
tion to  other  word«  in  the  sentence. 

8.  In  the  first  sentence,  enough  is  an  adjective 
modifying  books,  in  the  fecond,  enough  is  an  adverb 
modif>  ing  long. 

SCJEUVE  OF  EbUOATION. 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  habit? 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  effects  of  habit  on  life. 

3.  Is  there  any  important  relation  of  education  to 

habit?    Explain. 

4.  How  is  instinctive  activity  unlike  reflex  action? 

5.  What  classe«  of  emotions  are  predominant  in  the 

child  Hie,  and  how  can  these  be  used  by  the 
teacher? 

6.  The  term    principles   of  teaching  is   frequently 

used.    What  is  meant? 

7.  How  are  principles  of  teaching  derived? 

8.  State  one  clear,  important  principle  of  education 

and  show  bow  it  would  determine  in  any  way 
the  work  of  the  school. 

Antwer$. 
1.    Defined,  it  is  a  way  of  holding  one's  self.    Aa 
applied,  one  object  suggests  another,  because  one  men- 
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tal  state  which  is  similar  in  part  to  another  tends  to  be 
like  it  in  every  particular.  Hence  the  adage*  "We 
learn  to  do  by  doing."  Any  mental  aotiyity  or  ex- 
perienooi  when  it  is  repeated,  is  more  readily  per- 
formed. 

2.  Examples  of  bodily  habits  are  famished  by  a 
particular  gait,  the  dextrous  management  of  the  hand 
in  the  use  of  a  saw  or  in  drawing.  The  mental  and 
bodily  habUs  acting  together  as  shown  in  the  playing 
upon  the  piano  or  yiolin.  The  moral  is  shown  in  the 
use  of  profanity,  vulgarity  and  deceit. 

3.  Yea.  The  esUblishment  of  right  habits  of 
thinking,  willing  and  acting  constitutes  the  larger  ele- 
ment in  the  process  of  education. 

4.  The  activity  of  instinct  comes  from  within 
while  that  of  the  reflex  action  comes  from  contact  with 
«ome  object  or  thing  outside  of  the  inner  consciousness. 

6.  1,  Wonder,  love,  fear,  pity  and  grief.  2,  Emo- 
tions are  naturally  fitted  for  combination  with  im- 
pulses, in  which  case  the  emotion  which  restrains  in 
one  direction  lends  its  force  to  the  impulse  urging  in 
another.  Fear  gives  force  to  a  desire  for  safety ;  won- 
der will  quicken  curiosity;  grief  will  stimulate  re- 
fleotiveness  and  beget  pity. 

6.  All  mental  life  has  a  physical  basis,  and  the 
child  learns  by  coming  into  contact  with  things 
through  the  avenue  of  his  senses.  The  mind  unfolds 
in  a  logical  sequence  and  the  successful  teacher  must 
know  these  principles  in  order  to  stimulate  the  child  to 
his  best  efforts. 

7.  From  the  nature  of  the  child  mind  and  the  snb- 
lects  taught. 

8.  That  of  proceeding  fVom  the  known  to  the  re- 
lated unknown. 

Mbtuod  op  Rroitation. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  apperception^ 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "step  of  preparation"  in 

teaching  a  subject? 

3.  Why  should  tHe  teacher  in  his  first  presentation  of 

a  subject  relate  it  to  as  many  past  experiences 
of  th/)  pupil  as  possible? 

4.  Why  should  the  teacher  have  a  good  aim  in  pre- 

senting a  subject? 

5.  State  the  chief  requirements  of  a  properly  stated 

aim. 

6.  Why  are  frequent  reviews  necessary? 

7.  What  are  the  three  methods  most  generally  used 

in  teaching  subjects? 

8.  State  which  of  the  three  methods  is  best,  in  your 

opinion,  and  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

An$v>er$. 
1.    Apperception  is  the  process  of  interpreting  per- 
cepts in  the  light  of  previous  knowledge. 

I  2.  The  "step  of  preparati^"  is  the  process  by 
w  h  eh  the  teacher  seeks  to  connect  the  truth  taught 
with  the  past  experiences  of  the  ctitld. 

3.  Relating  a  subject  presented  to  the  child  to  the 
past  experiences  of  the  pupil  enriches  the  content  of 
the  generalisation. 

4.  A  good  aim  furnishev  a  worthy  standard  by 
which  to  measure  the  teacher's  success,  and  the  pupil's 
progress. 

5.  The  aim  should  be  concrete,  definite  and  simple. 

6.  Frequent  reviews  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  see  facts  in  the  light  of  recently  acquired 
knowledge  and  thus  enrich  the  concepts  with  which 
his  mind  is  stored. 


7.  The  three  methods  most  generally  used  are  the 
lecture,  the  text- book,  and  the  developing  plan. 

8.  The  developing  plan  is  best  for  pupili  in  grades 
below  the  high  school  because  it  gives  the  maximum 
of  intelligent,  interested  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil. 

LITERATURE, 

1.  Whom  among  American  writers  would  you  rank 

as  the  leading  essayist?  Humorist?  Kovelistf 
Historian?    Poet? 

2.  Characterise  c  ny  five  of  the  following  as  to  literarr 

/orm:~The  Chambered  Nautilus,  Romosa, 
Compensation,  The  Bigelow  Papers,  The  Path 
Finder,  The  Bells,  Evangeline,  Snow  Boand, 
The  Gold  Bug,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

3.  Where  are  nny  five  of  the  following  characters  to 

be  found:  Barkis,  Dr.  Primrose,  Becky  Sharp, 
Topsy,  The  Black  Knight,  Desdemona,  John 
Alden,  Ichabod  Crane,  Friday. 

4.  What  is  a  sonnet?    Name   two   famous  sonnet 

writers. 
5     From  Shakespeare's  dramas  mention  three  trag- 
edies, three   comedies,  and    three    historical 
plays. 

6.  Name  a  great  epic,  an  elegy,  an  ode,  a  ballad,  a 

metrical  tale,  a  sonnet,  a  prose  allegory,  ao 
idyll,  a  drama,  a  song.    (Select  five) . 

7.  Mention  the  best  known  work  of  any  four  of  the 

following:  Burke,  Macaulay,  DeQuincey,  Cole- 
ridKC,  Carlyle. 

8.  Who  wrote  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Pendennis. 

Middlemarch,  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Marcella? 
(Any  touri. 

Answer* , 

1.  (1)  Emerson.  (2)  Samuel  L.  Clemens.  (3)  Haw- 
thorne.   (4)  John  Fiske.    (5)  Longfellow. 

2.  (1)  Allegorical  poem.  (2)  Spanish  and  Indiaa 
Romance.  (3)  Essay.  (4)  Historic  epic.  (5)  Bo- 
man  ce.  (6)  Allegorical  poem.  (7)  Metrical  tale.  (8) 
Narrative  and  descriptive  poem.  (9)  Short  imagiaa* 
tive  story.    (10)  Socialistic  novel. 

8.    (1)  David  Copperfield.    (2)  Vicar  of  Wakefield* 
(3)  Vanity  Fair.    (4)  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    (5)  Ivanbea* 
(6)  Othello.    (7)  Courtship  of  Miles  SUndish.    (8)  1 
gend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.    (9)  Robinson  Crusoe. 

4.    (1)  Poems  of  fourteen  lines  in  iambic  pent 
meter,  usually  addressed  to  a  person  or   things  d| 
William  Wordsworth  and  Elisabeth  Barrett  Brova- 
ing. 


5.  (l)^ 


a.  Romeo  and 

Juliet. 

b.  Macbeth. 

c.  Othello. 


(2) -I 


b. 


Ic 
I 


Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor. 

Taming  of  the 
Bhrew. 

All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well. 


Julius  Caesar. 
(3)-  b.    Coriolanus. 

,  0.   Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

6.  (1)  Paradise  Lost.  (2)  In  Memonam.  <«)  Odi 
to  a  Skylark.  (4)  Helen  of  Eirkconnell.  (5)  TheAa- 
cient  Mariner,  (ft)  On  His  Own  Blindness.  (7)  Ths 
Great  Carbuncle.  (8)  The  Idylls  of  King  Arthur.  M 
The  Rivals.    (10)  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 

7.  (1)  On  Conciliation  with  America.    (S)  Hiitoa 
of  England.    (^)  The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
(4)  An  Ancient  Mariner.    (5)  French  RevolutioB^ 

8.  (1)  Rider  Haggard.    (2)  Thackeray.    (S) 
Eliot.     (4)    Charles    Diokens.      (5)    Mrs.    Humphiy 
Ward. 
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"A  SCHOOL  WITH  A  REPUTATION" 


INDIANA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

with  ichools  at  Laf ay  ettc^  Logassportt  Kokomo»  Andenoot  Marion  and  Mtsnde^  hat 
mote  to  offer  students  than  any  similar  instftution*  Among  the  advantajies  are: 
An  Employment  Register^  Dormitories  and  Boarding  Halls»  Modem  Business  Office^ 
Environment  of  a  Business  House,  Positions  Assured^  Well  Lighted  Building8»  Strong 
Faculty,  Discipline  the  Best  and  Facilities  Complete     •*•  •*.  /•  /•  /•  /•  .\  .\  .\  .\ 


ae^ieoeaeoeaeae 
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Thousands  of  young  men 
owe  their  success  to  the 
training  they  received  in 
the  Indiana  Business  Col- 
lege. This  is  a  high  grade 
school  and  offers  to  its  stu- 
dents the  greatest  security, 
and  the  assurance  of  a 
position  as  soon  as  its  full 
commercial  course  is  com- 
pleted* Write  today  for 
full  information.  -  •*•  •*•  ^. 


To  young  men  who  are 
desirous  of  bettering  their 
condition  and  are  in  douht 
as  to  whether  shorthand 
will  be  much  of  a  factor 
in  promoting  success,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  write  Mr.  Clark  for 
his  opinion.  Those  with 
experience  are  better  able 
to  give  true  advice  than 
others  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*. .%  /. 
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bluQton,  xMarion  A  l^astern  Traction  (Jo, 
Blutrton. 


^^^^nM^^ 


TEACHERS 


who  intend  to  spend  their  next  vacation  in  a  business 
college  should  write  us  at  once.     We  knozo  that  if  you 

are  fully  informed  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  by  this  school  /ou  will  select  it  as 

the  one  to  attend. 


Indiana  Business  College 


J.D.BRUNNER, 

President,  Marion. 


CHAS.C.CRING, 

Gen'l  Manager,  Muncie. 


"Write  the  school  most  convenient  for  you  to  attend. 
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The  Comprehensive  Method 
of  Teaching  Reading 

By  EMMA  KL  GORDON 

The  Comprehensive  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 
combines  the  best  features  of  the  phonic,  word,  and  s«i- 
tence  methods*    Its  leading  characteristics  are: 

L    The  absence  of  all  diacritical  marks. 
n.    The  few  phonic  facts  to  be  memorized. 

III.  The  obvious  aid  to  spelling  furnished  by  the 

charts  and  drills. 

IV.  The  careful  gradation  of  work. 

The  phonic  element,  in  the  form  of  vocal  training, 
predominates  at  the  beginning  to  give  the  child  a  mastery 
of  word  forms.    Phonics  fall  into  their  proper  subordinate 
place  as  reading  power  develops  and  the  word  mithod  is 
used  to  supplement  the  phonics. 

Classes  taught  by  The  Comprehensive  Method  have 
averaged  from  ten  to  twelve  primers  and  readers  in  the 
first  year.     The  power  acquired  through  the  steady  pro- 
gression of  the  phonic  drill  soon  asserts  itself  and  from 
then  on  the  child  reads  easily  ten  pages  a  day. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application.      Correspondence  invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON                     NEW  YORK                     CHICAGO 

^ 

^ 
J 
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1820  1906 

Indiana  Univefsity 

Bloomington 
CALENDAR 

Spring    term    begins    Tuesday^  April   3^   1906. 

Spring  term  ends  Friday,  June  15,  1906. 

Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  20,  J906. 

Summer  term  begins  Thursday,  June  21,  1906. 

Registration  and  Enrollment,  Thursday,  June 
21,  1906. 

First  half-term  begins  Friday,  June  22,  1906. 

Second  half-term  begins  Wednesday,  August 
J,  J906. 

Summer  term  ends  Friday,  September  7,  1906. 

Biological  Station,  first  half-term  begins  Saturday, 
June    23,    1906. 

Second  half-term  begins  Thursday,  July  26, 
1906. 

Biological  Station  closes  Friday,  August  24,  1906. 
Send  for  Catalogue  or  Spring;  and  Summer  Announcement 

William  L.  Bryan  President 
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THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  WORK. 

William  Watson  Woollen,  Chairman  Executive  Committee  of  Indiana  Audubon 

Society,  Indianapolis. 


The  Audubon  Society  is  named  after 
John  J.  Audubon,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Father  of  Ornithology  in  this  coun- 
try. The  first  organization  was  formed 
Febraary  13,  1886.  Its  purpose  was  "the 
protection  of  American  birds  not  used 
for  food  from  destruction  for  mercantile 
purposes.'^  Its  growth  was  rapid.  In 
three  years  it  attained  a  membership  of 
nearly  50,000,  drawn  from  almost  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States 
and  every  country  of  the  world.  In  1889 
the  society  seemingly  having  accom- 
plished the  object  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, disbanded. 

A  subsequent  revival  of  the  demand 
for  birds  for  millinery  purposes  led 
to  a  reawakening  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject  and  in  January,  1896,  a  State  Au- 
dubon Society  was  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  October  of  the  same  year 
a  similar  society  was  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  next  year  ten  more  State 
societies  were  organized;  in  1898,  four 
more;  in  1899,  five  more;  in  1900,  four, 
more;  in  1901,  four  more;  in  1902,  five 
more,  and  now  such  societies  exist  in  al- 
most all  of  the  States  and  Territories. 
The  Indiana  society  was  organized  April 
26,  1898. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  exhibited 
by  the  Audubon  society  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  two  categories:  (1) 
Awakening  of  public  sentiment,  and  (2) 
the  securing  of  adequate  legislation  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  same.  The  at- 
tainment of  the  first  and  most  important 
of  these  lines  of  action,  the  awakening 
of  favorable  public  sentiment  regarding 
bird  protection,  is  sought  by  means  of 


branch  societies  or  local  secretaries,  libra- 
ries of  bird  literature,  lectures,  exhibits 
of  hats  with  other  decorations  than  wild- 
bird  plumage,  work  in  the  schools,  distri- 
bution of  literature,  calendars  and  bird 
charts,  and  spring  outings  for  the  obser- 
vation of  birds.  But  to  secure  immedi- 
ate effects  and  to  reach  some  that  are  im- 
pervious to  milder  means  it  is  desirable 
to  give  attention  to  securing  the  passage 
of  laws  making  the  reckless  or  wanton 
destruction  of  birds  illegal,  and  that  Such 
laws  be  properly  enforced  after  they  have 
been  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  To 
this  end  the  Audubon  societies  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  securing  in  their  re- 
spective States  the  adoption  of  suitable 
laws,  usually  based  on  the  model  law  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
This  law  protects  practically  all  of  the 
non-game  birds  and  fheir  nests  and  eggs. 
It  is  now  in  force  in  more  than  half  of 
the  States  and  Territories,  and  in  several 
of  the  Provinces  and  Territories  of 
Canada. 

It  has  been  largely  through  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society  that 
the  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  been  in- 
duced to  pass  laws  protecting  both  the 
non-game  and  game  birds  of  the  State; 
also,  the  law  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fish  and  game  commissioner  for 
the  State,  and  rules  by  which  he  can  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  fish  and  birds.  The  Eev. 
Z.  T.  Sweeney,  Columbus,  Indiana,  has 
held  the  office  continuously  since  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  has  rendered  the 
cause  of  bird  protection  most  valuable 
services.    The  Indiana  Audubon  Society 
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has  actively  co-operated  with  him  in  the 
work  he  has  so  well  done. 

From  its  beginning  I  have  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  society.  Some  years 
ago  I  became  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
many  of  the  native  birds  and  flowers 
would  soon  be  driven  from  the  central 
part  of  the  State  because  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  special  haunts.  Peeling 
a  necessity  for  a  place  where  this  native 
life  might  be  fostered  and  preserved  for 
the  pleasure  and  study  of  students  of 
today,  and  especially  for  those  of  the  fu- 
ture, I  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  Fall 
Creek  some  two  miles  east  of  Millers- 
ville.  This  land  comprises  creek  bot- 
tom, upland  and  woodland  and  affords 
an  ideal  place  for  many  birds  that  are  fast 
disappearing  from  central  Indiana  as  well 
as  a  protected  place  for  birds  that  are 
abundant.  The  place  is  now  known  as 
"Buzzards^  Roost,"  and  it  is  being  pre- 
served for  the  birds,  trees  and  flowers 
and  will  be  given  to  Indianapolis  always 
to  be  held  sacred  for  the  purpose.  I  not 
only  permit  members  of  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety to  make  use  of  it  as  an  out  of  door 
laboratory,  but  am  planning  for  nature 
students  and  school  children  a  place 
where  the  trees,  wild  flowers  and  birds 
may  be  studied  in  their  wild  haunts.  The 
only  restriction  imposed  upon  visitors  at 
the  Roost  is  the  rule,  ^^No  life,  either 
animal  or  plant,  may  be  taken  or  de- 
stroyed." I  am  hoping  that  the  Indiana 
Audubon  Society  may  take  up  the  agita- 


tion of  like  reserves  throughout  the 
State,  and  that  at  no  distant  day  we  may 
have  many  of  them. 

The  National  Committee  of  Audubon 
Societies  has  been  organized,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  William  Dutcher,  141  Broadway, 
has  been  its  chairman  since  it  was 
first  organized.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists^  Union,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for  the 
protection  of  our  native  birds  than  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States.  He 
makes  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  give  to 
this  work  a  full  one-half  of  his  time 
without  any  compensation,  and  any  com- 
munication addressed  to  him  in  reference 
to  the  work  will  receive  prompt  answer. 
The  national  committee  and  the  various 
State  associations  are  all  independent  or- 
ganizations, but  are  brought  into  close 
touch  with  each  other  through  'TBird 
Lore,"  a  bimonthly  magazine  established 
in  February,  1899,  and  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Indiana  Audubon  Society  is  anx- 
ious to  have  an  auxiliary  society  in  each 
town  and  city  in  the  State,  and  in  each 
of  the  schools.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, the  society  has  prepared  and  pub- 
lished forms  of  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  such  societies.  These  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  society  can  be  had,  without, 
charge,  by  addressing  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  Miss  Florence  A.  Howe,  2043 
Hillside  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

C.  TiLDEN,  Head  Department  of  English  Literature,  DePauw  Ukivebsity, 

Qreencastle,  Ind. 


The  teaching  of  modem  literature  is, 
in  America  at  least,  a  comparatively  re- 
cent innovation.  When,  in  1819,  William 
Ticknor  began  the  teaching  of  Spanish 
at  Harvard  University,  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  professor  of 
modem  literature  in  America.  And 
though  Longfellow  followed  him,  a  few 
years  later,  being  made  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  at  Bowdoin,  it  was  not 
till   1850   that  modem  languages   were 


commonly  taught  in  our  universities  and 
colleges.  And  even  after  modem  lan- 
guages were  common,  English  and  Eng- 
lish literature  had  still  no  place  in  the 
ctirriculum,  and  it  was  not  till  well  past 
1850  that  such  subjects  were  regarded  as 
worthy  of  a  place,  and  a  chair,  in  most 
colleges. 

Naturally  if  the  teaching  of  English 
in  the  colleges  is  so  modem,  the  teach- 
ing of  it  in  the  high  schools  and  secondary 
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schools  is  still  more  recent.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teach- 
ing of  English  by  specially  trained  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools  is  a  matter 
of  the  last  fifteen  years.  So  recent  is  it 
that  no  well  defined  and  generally 
adopted  method  of  teaching  has  as  yet 
been  evolved.  Even  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  English  literature  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  tiie  high  school  are  not  very  clear- 
ly understood.  At  least,  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. To  some,  it  is  a  course  the  purpose 
of  which  is  mental  development,  as  is  the 
ease  with  Latin,  Greek  and  geometry. 
Still  others  conceive  it  to  be  a  necessary 
and  practical  thing,  like  algebra,  science, 
and  surveying.  To  a  few,  English  litera- 
ture, especially  in  the  high  school,  seems 
to  be  a  subject  apart,  having  little  in 
conmion  with  science  on  the  one  hand,  or 
with  Latin  on  the  other.  Which  of  these 
conflicting  views  is  the  true  one,  and 
what  is  the  aim,  purpose,  and  method  of 
teaching  English  literature  in  the  high 
school? 

The  place  of  English  literature  in  the 
high  school  is  unique.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  it  is  capable  of  aiding  mental  devel- 
opment, and  that,  like  Latin  and  geom- 
etry, it  serves  to  train  and  expand  the 
mind,  this  is  but  one  of  its  minor  func- 
tions. Its  main  purpose  lies  outside  the 
realm  of  mental  training.  Neither  is  it 
one  of  the  practical  subjects,  to  be  treat- 
ed like  algebra  or  science.  The  aim  of 
the  teacher  of  mathematics  and  science 
is  accomplished  if  the  student  compre- 
hends these  subjects.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  boy,  leaving  the  high  school, 
should  be  able  to  compute  the  square  feet 
in  the  wall  of  a  room,  the  interest  on  a 
note,  or  understand  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  or  the  animal.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  love  these  things. 
The  teacher  of  English  literature  who 
sends  out  a  student  with  his  head 
crammed  with  facts,  with  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  dates,  and  a  most  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  difficult  passages,  has  yet 
failed  if  that  student  does  not  love  the 
literature  he  has .  studied.  It  is  not 
enough  to  do  as  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics has  done  and  cause  things  to  be 


mastered,  committed  to  memory,  or  as 
we  say  "learned."  With  English  litera- 
ture, at  this  stage  of  the  educational  de- 
velopment, learning  is  secondary,  and 
liking  of  first  importance.  Many  a  stu- 
dent, direct  from  the  high  school,  coming 
to  me  in  the  college  class  room,  has  had 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  literary  his- 
tory and  a  fine  scorn  for  literature. 
Wordsworth,  he  knows  as  the  man  who 
lived  in  the  period  of  revolution,  and  who 
wrote  most  wearisome  stuff.  The  ^^icar 
of  Wakefield"  he  denounces  as  "rot." 
Macaulay  and  his  essays  are  on  the  list 
of  the  condemned,  together  with  most  of 
the  college  requirements.  Is  this  the  end 
of  teaching  literature  in  the  high  school? 
Or  is  it  to  lead  the  student  to  care  for 
these  things,  or  at  least  the  best  things, 
to  the  exclusion  of  "Diamond  Dick^*  and 
the  still  more  impossible  "Old  Broad- 
brim?" 

But  not  only  does  English  literature 
stand  in  a  unique  relation  to  the  other 
studies  of  the  curriculum,  it  sustains  a 
peculiar  relation  to  English  literature 
itself  as  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  col- 
lege. In  the  grades,  literature  is  a  means 
rather  than  an  end.  The  pupil  reads, 
not  so  much  to  enjoy,  as  to  gain  knowl- 
edge, increase  his  vocabulary,  or  to  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  imitative  composition.  In 
college  the  student,  his  tastes  formed  and 
his  mind  quickened,  concerns  himself 
with  the  elements  and  details  of  litera- 
ture. He  studies  the  forms  of  prose  and 
poetry.  He  develops  theories  of*cause 
and  effect.  He  follows  schools  and  move- 
ments through  literary  periods.  He  de- 
velops the  theory  of  criticism  and  the  sci- 
ence oif  poetry  and  attempts  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  new  and  the  old  prose. 
Neither  of  these  methods  is  in  place  in 
the  high  school.  Literature  is  no  longer 
a  means,  as  in  the  grades,  but  an  end  in 
itself.  The  student  begins  to  like  and  to 
dislike.  He  is  forming  tastes  that  last 
through  life.  Too  mature  for  the  rou- 
tine of  work  of  the  grades,  he  is  not  yet 
mature  enough  for  the  detailed  and  scien- 
tific work  of  the  college.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  from  which,  unless  he  be- 
comes a  specialist,  he  will  look  at  litera- 
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ture  all  his  life — look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
to  be  enjoyed  or  disliked. 

For  aifter  all,  what  is  the  secret  of  our 
liking  for  literature,  good  or  bad?  Why 
does  the  average  boy  appreciate  "Dia- 
mond Dick^^  and  "Frank  Merriwell,  the 
Young  Athlete,"  while  the  college  pro- 
fessor delights  in  the  cadences  of  Keats's 
"Nightingale,"  the  philosophy  of  Brown- 
ing's "Christmas  Eve,"  or  the  finish  of 
Pater's  '^Epicurean?"  Because,  in  each 
case,  the  literature  appeals  to  the  individ- 
ual according  to  his  vocation,  experience, 
and  knowledge  of  life.  The  boy,  being 
a  boy,  delights  in  things  of  action.  For 
him  there  must  be  "something  doing" 
irom  first  to  last.  Delicate  cadences,  ex- 
actness in  words  he  knows  not  at  all,  or 
feels  only  subconsciously.  You  can  not 
make  him  appreciate  the  value  of  words 
by  explanations.  He  may  see  your  point 
intellectually,  but  fail  utterly  to  grasp 
it  emotionally.  Hence,  the  time  and  en- 
ergy wasted  in  attempting  to  make  the 
high  school  student  show  interest  in 
Macaulay,  Milton  or  Addison.  There  is 
nothing  there  which  touches  his  life. 
The  vigorous  rhetoric  passes  him  by 
without  effect.  Criticism  is  to  him  mean- 
ingless, and  the  subtleties  of  paradox  and 
antithesis  puzzle  rather  than  please  him. 
Even  the  detailed  analysis  of  character 
finds  no  resp'onsive  chord  in  the  student 
of  this  age.  To  force  this  work  upon  him 
is  to  cause  him  forever  to  dislike  litera- 
ture, and  to  hate  the  name  of  classic.  It 
is  the  surest  way  to  drive  him  back  to  the 
novel  of  adventure  of  the  "Diamond 
Dick^'  type.  What  is  true  orf  Macaulay 
on  Addison  is  also  trBe  of  Carlyle  on 
Burns,  and  Burke  on  America.  Doubtless 
these  found  their  place  among  the  college 
requirements  because  it  was  hoped  that 
the  student,  by  reading  these  master- 
pieces, would  learn  to  love  this  literature. 
It  has  not  proved  true.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  have  spoken  to  me,  and  other 
hundreds  written,  asking  for  some  recipe, 
some  magic  charm  to  make  these  things 
interesting.  Hundreds  of  students  have 
confessed  to  me  their  utter  loathing  of 
these  selections.  We  can  not  wonder,  for 
there  is,  in  none  of  them,  a  single  thing 
that  appeals  to  the  life-motive  of  the  stu- 


dent of  the  high  school  age.  •  Very  cftten, 
indeed,  the  teachers  themselves  dislike 
the  things  to  be  taught,  and  this  adds  an- 
other obstacle  to  class  interest. 

What,  then,  should  be  taught?  The 
answer  to  the  problem  is  found  in  the 
modem  conception  of  literature.  "Liter- 
ature," says  Professor  Barrett  Wendell, 
of  Harvard,  "is  the  lasting  expression  in 
words  of  the  meaning  of  life."  If  litera- 
ture be  life  and  the  meaning  of  life,  then 
to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  so  selected 
that  the  life  portrayed  will  fall  within 
the  experience  of  the  reader.  If  we  re- 
member for  a  moment  our  own  earlier 
years,  we  will  recall  the  pleasure  we  de- 
rived from  "Frank  in  the  Mountains," 
and  "Frank  on  a  Gunboat,"  from  "Toby 
Tyler"  and  his  ten  weeks  with  a  circus, 
and  other  books  equally  exciting.  These 
were  within  our  experience  at  the  time 
we  read  them.  We  visualized  each  char- 
acter and  each  incident.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  should  choose,  for  high  school 
reading,  the  literature  that  has  the  same 
content  as  these  books,  with  better  form. 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  will  provide  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  wonderful  and  mythical 
"Frank;"  and  not  only  provide  the  ex- 
citement, but,  if  properly  taught,  add 
also  knowledge  and  broadened  experience 
from  contact  with  actual,  historical  life. 
The  works  of  Cooper  give  thrilling  inci- 
dent, with  characterization  at  least  better 
than  these  juvenile  books,  and  a  feeling 
for  nature  that  is  true  and  warm.  Ste- 
venson and  his  "Treasure  Island"  can  not 
fail  to  please  and  at  the  same  time  culti- 
vate, subconsciously,  a  liking  for  the 
beautiful  style  that  will  sooner  or  later 
lead  the  student  to  revolt  against  the 
crudities  of  his  earlier  loves. 

As  the  student's  experience  widens  and 
his  taste  grows,  more  finished  things  may 
be  given:  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the 
King,"  Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum/* 
Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  'T^Iar- 
mion."  Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
such  as  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  "Hamlet,"^ 
may  be  studied,  clinging  even  here  to 
those  plays  that  have  the  most  action,  and 
leaving  those  that  depend  for  interest  on 
poetic  beauty  to  the  college  and  later  Irfe. 
And  finally,  at  the  end  of  four  vears,  se- 
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lections  from  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Keats 
and  Browning  may  be  safely  introduced. 
But  how  should  these  things  be  pre- 
sented?    Remember  again   the   modem 
conception  of  literature,  as  the  lasting  ex- 
pression of  life.    Literature  is,  then,  both 
life  and  art,  the  expression  being  lasting 
simply  because  it  is  artistic.    The  aim  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  make  the  life 
vivid,  and  to  create  an  appreciation  of 
the  art.  *  To  do  this  the  first  thing  is  to 
arouse  interest.    Cut  and  dried  methods 
must   be   abandoned.      In   the    English 
room,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  end  of 
teaching  is  not  only  to  make  the  student 
work,  but  also  to  help  the  student  by 
actually  imparting  knowledge.    The  bug- 
aboo that  stands  in  the  way  of  much  good 
teaching  of  English  is  the  fear  that  the 
department  shall  be  thought  to  be  too 
easy,  or,  as  it  is  generally  put,  "a  snap." 
To  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  "snap"  the 
student  is  burdened  with  memory  pass- 
ages, forced  to  study  meaningless  notes 
and  to  be  familiar  with  impossible  intro- 
ductions and  criticisms,  many  of  which 
are  intended  only  for  college  students.    I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all 
work  should  be  made  play  for  the  stu- 
dent, but  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  giving 
meaningless  and   useless   work  for  the 
work's  sake;  and  the  study  of  English  is 
of  too  lasting  importance  to  be  made  the 
plaything  of  whim.    Teachers  of  English 
who  would  succeed  must  be  afraid  neither 
of   work    nor    of   nriticiam.      Let    them 
bend  all  their  energies  toward  making 
the  work,  and  the  life  portrayed,  vital. 
Leave  the  printed  criticism  and  the  notes 
and  encourage  the  student  to  come  to  his 
own  conclusions,  leading  and  directing 
him  by  judicious  comment-     The  expla- 
nation of  a  word,  or  phrase,  or  action  by 
the  teacher  in  the  class,  and  in  the  midst 
of  class  discussion,  is  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  notes  committed  to  memory. 
Endeavor  to  lead  the  students  to  informal 
discussion.    Make  them  rely  upon  them- 
selves, and  give  their  own  opinions  of 
characters  and  actions.     In  'Tivanhoe/' 
for  instance,  put  them  back  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  old  Saxon-Norman  life. 
Make  pictures  of  the  "grange"  and  of 
Front  de  Boeufs  castle,  and  of  Athel- 


stane's  old  home.  Show  them  pictures  of 
armor  and  weapons  of  the  period.  Tell 
them  stories  of  English  skill  with  the 
long  bow,  the  battle-ax,  and  the  jousting 
lance.  Lead  them  to  see  clearly  (the 
methods  of  attack  and  defense  in  the 
capture  of  Front  de  Boeufs  castle.  Tell 
them,  at  the  proper  places,  of  knights  and 
pages  and  esquires,  of  the  meaning  of 
knighthood,  oif  the  solemnity  of  initia- 
tion, and  so  on  through  the  hundred 
scenes  of  this  wonderful  book.  For  such 
work,  the  teacher  needs  preparation.  A 
mere  knowledge  of  the  text  and  its  notes 
will  not  do.  Wide  and  varied  collateral 
reading  and  a  careful  study  of  conditions 
are  essential.  Many  things  are  helpful — 
histories  of  clistoms  and  manners;  his- 
tories of  arms  and  armors;  historical  nov- 
els covering  the  same  period;  biographies 
of  men  of  the  time;  histories  of  architect- 
ure— nothing  is  amiss.  If  the  teacher  be 
a  good  reader,  many  of  the  best  passages 
may  be  read  before  the  class,  for  in  this 
way,  as  in  no  other,  will  the  beauty  of  the 
rhythm,  the  vividness  of  the  description, 
the  whole  eflPect  of  the  word  painting  be 
brought  home  to  the  student.  If  the 
proper  interest  is  aroused,  the  student 
will  consult  voluntarily,  and  for  his  own 
edification,  the  notes,  the  study  of  which 
is  such  a  task  under  the.  force  system. 

If,  with  such  a  system  of  teaching,  the 
teacher  feels,  at  any  time,  that  the  stu- 
dents are  beginning  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  teacher,  and  are  failing  to  de- 
vote sufficient  time  to  preparation,  a  lit- 
tle work  of  a  different  kind  is  valuable. 
Here  is  the  place  for  difficult,  but  short, 
selections,  without  story  and  full  of 
thought.  Such  are  Milton's  "Lycidas," 
or  better  still  some  of  the  essays  of  Em- 
erson, such  as  "Self-Reliance."  Here, 
the  most  careful  attention  to  thought  is 
necessary.  The  student's  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  thought  content  of  each 
sentence  and  each  paragraph.  He  should 
be  made  to  note  carefully  the  value  of  the 
words  used,  and  should  dig  out  for  him- 
self the  meaning  of  difficult  passages.  If 
this  work  is  not  extended  over  too  much 
time,  the  student  will  leave  it  for  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  course  with  new  ideas 
of  study  and  application.    Too  much  time 
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given  to  such  work  destroys  all  interest 
and  puts  literature  on  the  same  plane  as 
grammar  or  algebra. 

If  Macaulay  on  Addison  and  Milton 
must  be  taught,  some  interest  may  be 
aroused  by  surrounding  the  text  with  a 
vivid  commentary  on  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  the  time  of  Addison  or  Milton. 
Make  students  see  in  Milton  and  his  age 
the  period  before  the  revolution;  in  Ad- 
dison and  his  age  the  period  of  the  res- 
toration. Bead  as  collateral  some  of  Be- 
sant's  novels  or  histories,  and  attempt  to 
make  the  life  of  those  old  days  vivid  for 
the  student.  Thus  only  can  these  criti- 
cisms be  made  to  live  for  boys  and  girls 
of  the  high  school  age. 


Does  it  seem  that  I  am  asking  the 
teacher  to  do  too  much  and  the  student 
too  little?  Eemember  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  high  school  students  never  go 
further  in  an  educational  way.  The  col- 
lege is  still  for  the  few.  Eemember  also 
that  in  after  life  a  fixed  taste  for  the  best 
literature  will  mean  more  to  the  average 
man  or  woman  than  any  other  one  thing 
in  his  or  her  life.  If  life  smiles*and  suc- 
cess comes,  such  a  taste  adds  comfort  and 
culture,  if  life  is  less  successful,  this 
same  taste  for  reading  means  comfort, 
solace,  the  difference  between  the  home 
and  the  bar-room.  This  is  worth  striving 
for,  worth  sacrificing  for. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

George  J.  Bichman,  Superintendent  Hancxxjk  County  Schools,  Greenfield,  Ind 


There  is  something  more  subtle  in  in- 
culcating morals  than  in  teaching  mere 
facts.  When  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews, 
'TTou  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free,'^  he  put  into  the 
word  "know^'  more  than  something  mere- 
ly intellectual.  Moral  instruction,  too,  I 
am  sure,  means  more  than  merely  giving 
information  as  to  what  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  At  least  if  that  is  all,  then  this 
question  is  an  easy  one  and  the  problem 
of  the  school  is  simple.  But  "knowing'^ 
as  used  in  the  quotation,  involves  one^s 
whole  being,  and  moves  to  righteous  liv- 
ing; and  the  "freedom'*  is  the  freedom 
of  strength  and  power.  Now,  if  knowl- 
edge and  freedom  in  this  sense  constitute 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  then 
the  end  is  not  easily  accomplished,  nor 
is  this  question  a  simple  one. 

Any  instruction,  to  bear  Ifruit,  must 
inspire.  It  matters  little  what  I  do,  or 
see,  or  learn,  unless  my  soul  expands  with 
my  experience  and  appropriates  some- 
thing to  itself,  my  experience  avails  me 
nothing.  But  whatever  truth  or  experi- 
ence dilates  my  being  and  makes  me  con- 
scious of  a  greater  self,  that  truth  or  ex- 
perience makes  me  stronger.  It  makes 
me  conscious  of  latent  power.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  only  reason  that  I  can 
see  for  giving  preference  to  this  truth 


over  that  one;  to  a  story  over  a  code  of 
ethics,  or  to  an  actual  life  experience 
over  a  story,  is  the  one's  probability  of  in- 
spiring, and  the  degree  of  inspiration 
and  respect  it  will  give  the  child  for  right 
living.  The  reasons  for  giving  prefer- 
ence to  this  way  of  treating  a  subject 
over  that  way  of  ti^ating  it — ^to  skill  and 
artistic  work  over  etude  and  inartistic 
work — are  the  same.  One  is  an  inspira- 
tion, the  other  is  lifeless. 

Before  discussing  what  truth  should  be 
given  to  children,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the 
moral  influence  of  skill,  and  strength,  and 
of  the  teacher's  art.  I  wish  to  speak  of . 
these  first,  because  I  believe  that  results 
will  depend  not  so  much  on  what  truth 
is  presented,  as  on  the  way  it  is  treated. 
If  you  wish  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  good 
story  to  a  minimum,  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  teacher;  if  you  wish 
to  make  wise  precfepts  of  no  effect,  leave 
their  enforcement  to  a  teacher  without 
tact.  If  any  of  these  things  are  to  have 
the  greatest  moral  value,  they  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers 
Tact,  skill,  and  strength  are  among  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  a  teacher,  and  thev 
are  forces  making  for  good  in  the  moral 
world. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  seeing  an  engineer 
at  work  with  his  locomotive.    There  was 
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no  hesitancy  in  his  work,  neither  was 
there  a  look  of  perplexity  on  his  face. 
His  whole  attitude  rather  indicated  that 
he  was  a  master  of  the  situation;  that 
he  knew  what  had  gone  wrong,  and  how 
to  correct  it.  Every  movement  showed  his 
skill,  and  was  expressive  of  the  confidence 
with  which  he  worked.  Though  only  a 
boy,  I  noticed  with  what  care  he  read- 
justed everything.  Eunning  an  engine 
had  become  an  art  with  him.  I  have  of- 
ten admired  those  same  qualities  in  my 
last  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  He 
was  always  at  ease,  perfectly  at  home,  and 
a  master  of  every  situation — easily  so,  we 
thought.  We  pupils  often  discussed  his 
mastery  of  his  subjects,  and  the  skill  and 
ease  with  whic^h  he  apparently  presented 
his  work.  School  teaching  had  become 
an  art  with  him.  In  both  of  these  in- 
stances, though  widely  different,  I  felt 
the  desire  to  emulate  those  men  in  the 
mastery  of  something.  And  I  believe 
that  those  things,  whatever  they  may  be, 
that  lead  U6  to  emulate  what  is  noble  and 
good,  from  one  point  of  view  at  least, 
give  us  moral  instruction  of  the  very 
highest  type. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  particular  of  the 
teacher's  art.  I  call  it  the  teacher's  art, 
because  I  believe  that  the  presentation 
of  a  lesson  may  be  as  artistic  as  the  ren- 
dering of  a  piece  of  music;  that  truth 
may  be  portrayed  in  a  recitation  as  well 
as  on  canvas;  that  the  laws  of  symmetry, 
harmony,  proportion,  and  color  it  may 
be,  govern  the  presentation  of  a  subject, 
though  such  presentation  be  in  the  form 
of  a  recitation,  a  painting,  or  a  statue. 
A  teacher  may  be  an  artist  just  as  truly 
as  Wendell  Phillips,  Beethoven,  or  Mich- 
ael Angelo  were  artists.  Truth  and  its 
treatment  combined  lift  the  pupil  out  of 
the  matter-of-fact  worid.  Treatment 
gives  to  truth  a  setting,  and  enables  a 
pupil  to  view  it  in  a  strong  or  a  beautiful 
light.  It  opens  the  heart,  so  that  truth 
may  enter  and  become  a  determining 
force  in  the  life  of  the  child.  "Artistic 
work"  implies  simplicity  but  intelligence; 
it  is  the  plainest  common-sense  work,  but 
work  by  a  teacher  who  knows  the  value 
of  delicate  touches.  We  have  all  had 
this  experience;  we  have  been  before  our 


classes  when  everything  either  by  acci- 
dent or  because  of  careful  planning  went 
exactly  right.  The  class  was  alert,  the 
teacher  enjoyed  health,  he  thought  clear- 
ly, the  lesson  unfolded  itself  logically,  and 
when  the  recitation  closed  we  felt  that 
good  had  been  accomplished.  Now, 
these  results  need  not  be  only  accidental. 
They  will  follow  thorough  preparation 
and  careful  planning.  Because  of  the  in- 
spiration otf  such  lessons,  I  consider  the 
teacher's  art  as  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
tors in  moral  instruction. 

I  will  carry  this  a  little  further.  If  a; 
teacher  is  concerned  about  the  moral  in- 
struction of  his  pupils,  then — Does  he 
possess  a  wealth  of  information?  Has  he 
drunk  deep  at  the  spring  of  knoj^ledge? 
Is  he  a  master  of  the  subjects  he  teaches? 
Does  he  prepare  and  plan  daily?  If  he 
must  answer  any  of  these  in  the  negative, 
the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  very  easily 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  eminently  practical, 
too.  rf  school  ofiicers  are  concerned 
about  the  moral  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren, then  let  them  select  teachers  who 
are  not  only  above  reproach  morally,  but 
who  are  also  strong  in  scholarship,  strong 
as  men  and  women,  and  who  are  skillful 
and  prepared  for  their  work.  This  again 
is  practical. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
teacher's  work;  that  of  directing  the  con- 
duct of  the  school  so  that  the  truth  that 
has  been  acquired  intellectually  is-  also 
lived.  It  matters  little  how  beautiful 
a  gem  in  literature,  or  how  noble  the 
character  in  a  story,  or  how  wise  the  pre- 
cept, if  the  pupil  does  not  make  that 
truth  a  part  of  his  life  and  actually  live 
it,  its  value  morally  is  reduced  to  the 
lowest.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
Eussian  lady  is  taken  to  the  theater, 
where  she  weeps  with  pity  for  some  un- 
fortunate of  the  play,  but  her  coachman, 
who  freezes  at  his  post  below,  is  not  pit^ 
ied  and  does  not  get  a  tear.  The  mordl 
influence  of  that  play  reaches  only  her 
emotions.  It  does  not  permeate  her  &n-^ 
tire  being  atid  move  her  to  consider  the 
real  sufl'erer,  and  the  worid,  as  far  ais  she 
is  concerned,  is  no  better.  Instruction 
without  direction  is  incomplete.  The 
first  is  lost  for  want  of  the  second.    ■ 
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Now,  as  to  material:  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  seems  to  me  it  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  what  truth  is  put  before  a 
school,  as  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
treated.  It  must  be  presented  with  a 
live,  sincere  interest,  and  must  be  re- 
ceived that  way.  The  school  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  a  truth  as 
well  as  the  teacher  for  the  presentation 
of  it,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible  for 
both.  If  the  child  feels  the  appeal  of 
some  moral,  or  of  some  uplifting  thought 
in  literature,  or  becomes  one  with  some 
beautiful  character,  that  material  has 
served  its  purpose.  But  if  the  same  inter- 
est can  be  awakened  in  the  disclission  of 
some  drier  precept  or  principle  of  ethics, 
let  the  teacher  use  them. 

Actual  life  experiences  usually  sink 
most  deeply  into  the  life  (4  a  child. 
When  a  pupil  thinks  or  considers,  he  may 
grow  in  part;  but  when  he  acts,  his  entire 
being  and  especially  his  moral  nature 
grows. 

The  good  moral  story  is  probably  the 
most  inspiring  to  children.  Merely  read- 
ing a  good  story  may  leave  the  impress  of 
its  truth  indelibly  stamped  on  the  life  of 
a  child.  If  the  child  reads  a  classic,  we 
take  for  granted  that  he  is  reading  the 
work  of  a  master.  If  a  teacher  must  tell 
the  story,  let  him  too  be  an  artist  in  story 
telling.  If  he  isnH,  he  will  mar  the 
story,  then  tag  on  the  moral  for  fear  it 
will  never  be  seen.  In  the  end  he  is  like- 
ly to  have  the  pupil  disgusted  with  both, 
the  story  and  the  moral.  But  if  he  is 
an  artist,  his  story  will  present  the  truth. 
The  facts  and  details  will  usher  in  the 


truth  and  give  it  prominence  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
use  of  biography.  The  life  of  a  great 
and  good  man  is  an  inspiration.  I  should 
want  my  pupils  to  know  the  details  of  his 
life.  After  they  know  them,  I  like  to 
have  expressions  as  to  what  appeals  to 
them  or  what  they  admire  most  in  the 
life  of  this  man.  From  this  point  of  view 
we  get  into  the  ethics  of  his  lijfe  by  let- 
ting the  deeds  speak  for  themselves.  The 
pupils  are  thinking  and  are  interested  in 
their  own  deductions.  What  I  have  said 
of  the  story  and  of  biography  will  apply 
in  a  general  way  to  the  use  of  all  good 
literature,  and  to  the  use  of  the  Bible. 

Precept,  principle,  or  truth  from  any 
field,  however,  must  bear  fruit  if  the 
teacher  knows  how  to  prepare  the  soil. 
But  he  must  know  not  only  how  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  and  how  to  sow;  he  .must 
know,  too,  how  to  cultivate. 

It  may  appear  from  this  that  all  teach- 
ers must  be  geniuses;  that  talent  and  es- 
pecially acquirements  have  been  too  high- 
ly idealized.  But  I  think  not.  Every 
teacher  that  can  be  successful  must  have 
in  his  make-up  some  elements  that  ap- 
peal to  children.  Though  ordinary,  he 
may  be  great  in  his  own  little  world,  and 
the  children  may  see  perfection  in  his 
efforts.  His  influence  may  be  as  marked 
on  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  is 
the  influence  of  the  greatest  philosopher 
or  statesman  on  the  world  at  large.  For 
these  reasons  the  teacher's  moral  duty  to 
himself  and  his  school  is  first  of  all  to  en- 
rich his  own  life  and  to  cultivate  the 
talent  that  has  been  given  him. 


BETTER  TRAINED  TEACHERS. 

Herriott  Clare  Palmer,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


Professional-minded  teachers  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  recommendations  of  State 
Superintendent  Cotton  before  the  last 
State  Association  of  Indiana,  for  higher 
qualifications  for  teaching  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  public  school  system, 
will  likewise  be  interested  in  a  recent  ac- 
tion of  Columbia  University.  By  its  de- 
cision Columbia  and  Barnard  colleges  are 
to  provide  the  academic'  courses  required 


for  entrance  to  professional  work  in 
Teachers'  College.  This  allows  Teachers' 
College  to  withdraw  its  collegiate  cur- 
riculum, and  devote  itself  entirely  to  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  work.  The  de- 
partments of  the  philosophy  of  education 
and  educational  administration  and  of 
secondary,  elementary  and  kindergarten 
teaching  as  well  as  the  technical  depart- 
ments, are  to  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
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growing  needs.  New  courses  meeting 
professional  demands  are  to  be  an- 
nounced in  biology,  English,  geography, 
<jerman,  and  Latin. 

Larger  demands  in  scholarship  and 
professional  training  work  no  hardship 
to  the  scholarly  and  professionally- 
trained  teacher,  neither  to  the  one  seek- 
ing such  preparation  if  he  be  ambitious 
to  bring  his  calling  to  the  dignity  of  a 
real  profession.  The  demands  are  the 
teacher's  protection.  The  movement 
must  come,  as  Superintendent  Cotton  has 
suggested,  reciprocal  to  the  other  current 
demand,  that  is,  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  for  teachers.  Li  turn,  higher  wages 
must  come  if  the  former  demand  is  to  be 
met,  for  such  preparation  not  only  de- 
mands brawn  and  brain  but  financial  in- 
vestment as  truly. 

The  larger  problems  of  education,  the 
social  problems  within  which  the  school 
room  problems  are  but  concentrations, 
are  demanding  men  and  women  who 
know  society,  what  it  has  to  oflfer  and 
what  it  demands;  who  know  that  educa- 
tion means  the  socializing  dtf  the  indi- 
vidual, that  only  in  the  individual  giving 
to  society  does  he  realize  himself.  The 
time  was  when  school  men  had  somewhat 
the  reputation  of  that  of  foreign  mission- 
aries, men  able  to  do  that  work  because 
not  mentally  able  to  do  any  other.  To- 
day missionaries  like  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Mar- 
tin, in  China,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Murray 
and  Dr.  Fred  Bridgeman,  in  South  Af- 
rica, stand  out  as  sociologists,  as  states- 
men, as  diplomats.  School  men  and  wo- 
men in  America  must  assume  the  same 
social  positions. 

The  third  element  which  Mr.  Cotton 
introduced  into  his  recommendation  and 
which  called  out  the  above  bit  of  news 


from  Columbia,  was  the  demand  for  more 
adequate  facilities  for  training  teachers. 
If  much  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  to- 
day, in  order  that  he  fulfill  his  obligation 
to  society;  if  the  demand  for  better 
trained  teachers  is  to  be  indeed  a  pro- 
tection to  the  teacher  that  he  may  do 
the  largest  thing  for  society,  then  he  cer- 
tainly has  a  right  to  ask  that  profession- 
al schools  everywhere  raise  the  standard 
for  their  entrance;  that  they  remove  the 
friction  of  scholastic  instruction  and  ex- 
pand themselves  to  meet  the  professional 
needs.  If  the  qualifications  for  teachers 
in  Indiana  is  to  be, what  it  is  now  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States,  that  is,  high 
school  graduation  and  professional  train- 
ing or  college  graduation  and  profession- 
al training,  according  to  the  position  held, 
then  ought  not  the  teacher  to  ask  that 
the  professional  school  make  the  same  de- 
mand, for  high  school  or  college  prepara- 
tion, of  its  entering  students  and  that  it 
be  prepared  to  oflEer  proportionate  pro- 
fessional training? 

However  much  we  may  believe  in 
"method  rather  than  matter,"  however 
large  may  be  the  demand  for  professional 
training  and  professional  schools,  noth- 
ing will  ever  take  the  place  of  that  broad 
education  which  comes  from  college 
training  and  from  the  training  of  the  col- 
lege which  stands  pre-eminently  for  cul- 
ture. If  our  public  schools  are  to  "edu- 
cate for  leaders,"  and  this  certainly  is 
their  wish,  they  must  be  manned  with 
men  and  women  who  are  not  merely 
trained  in  professional  schools,  but 
trained  in  professional  Schools  which  de- 
mand the  largest  measure  of  scholastic 
culture  upon  which  to  build  their  profes- 
sional superstructure. 
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I  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  SEMINARY 
OF  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

:  Professor  John  A.  BergstrOm,  Director. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  op  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 


(Continned.) 

Turning  from  the  general  aspects  of 
the  topic  for  the  present,  let  us  see  what 
practical  results  have  followed  from  con- 
scious attention  to  systematic  hygienic 
exercise.  In  considering  the  experi- 
mental evidence  and  the  laboratory  data 
available  on  this  topic,  one  is  confronted 
throughout  with  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
purpose,  material  and  methods  on  the 
part  of  the  various  observers  who  have 
conducted  studies  in  this  field;  but  the 
evidence  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  the 
general  hygienic  value  of  such  exercise 
and  as  to  the  results  it  produces  in 
growth  and  development,  from  the  work 
of  each  investigator,  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  made  in  the  general  interpre- 
tation of  the  data.  Typical  evidence  will 
be  considered  from  the  field  of  pathology, 
from  the  results  attained  in  the  regular 
practice  by  normal  subjects  of  systematic 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  from  the  data 
afforded  by  athletic  exercises  and  con- 
tests in  rowing. 

Reliable  hospital  records  afford  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  effects  of  sys- 
tematic exercise  in  improving  pathologi- 
cal conditions.  Two  records  from  Bis- 
sel's  ^Ttfanual  of  Hygiene"  are  chosen  as 
typical.  The  first  is  the  case  of  a  girl 
twelve  and  one-half  years  of  age  in  good 
health  and  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
but  below  the  average  in  height  and  of 
slow  growth,  who,  after  seven  months  of 
gymnastic  exercise  taken  twice  per  week, 
showed  these  gains:  Height  2.3  inches, 
weight  11  pounds,  chest  girth  in  repose 
2 J  inches,  waist  If  inches,  hips  J  inch, 
upper  right  arm  i  inch,  forearm  J  inch, 
breadth  of  shoulders  f  inch,  and  in- 
creased lung  capacity  25  cubic  inches. 
The  sudden  increase  in  height  was  un- 


usual and  the  record  indicates  that  the 
growth  continued  gradually  after  the 
close  of  the  hospital  period.  The  in- 
crease in  growth  was  largely  attributed  to 
systematic  exercise,  as  this  was  the  only 
new  favorable  condition  supplied.  The 
second  redOrd,  briefly  stated,  is  that  of 
a  young  woman  19  years  of  age,  in  whose 
case  the  following  gains  were  noted  at 
the  end  of  3^  months  of  systematic  exer- 
cise participated  in  2  hours  a  week: 
Chest  girth  in  repose  IJ  inches,  chest  ex- 
panded f  inch,  the  strength  of  the  back 
and  legs  was  nearly  doubled. 

A  somewhat  different  class  of  patho- 
logical data  is  that  afforded  us  in  the  pub- 
lished results  attained  in  such  reforma- 
tory institutions  as  Elmira  in  the  State 
of  New  York.     The  1902  report  of  the 
physical  director  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory shows  that  the  weakly,  undeveloped 
inmates  are  sent  at  once  to  his  depart- 
ment for  treatment;  that  the  aim  is  to 
correct  physical  defects  and   arrests  in 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development, 
as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  habits  of  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics; 
that  the  physical  director  believes  that 
general    physical    vigor    constitutes   the 
foundation  of  all  that  makes  life  profita- 
ble and  enjoyable  and  consequently  aims 
in  his  department  to  bring  to  the  highest 
possible  point,  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions, the  physical  condition  of  the  in- 
mates; that  in   pursuance   of   this  aim 
each  inmate  assigned  is  carefully  exam- 
ined by  a  physician  and  a  definite  course 
of  treatment  prescribed;   that  improve- 
ment is  observed  by  means  of  measure- 
ments and  photographs  taken  at  stated 
intervals,  and  that,  in  general,  the  re- 
sults are:     (1)    a   healthy   condition  of 
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body  as  evidenced  by  improvement  in  ^ 
vital  functions^  physical  appearance, 
alertness  physically  and  mentally,  free- 
dom from  disease  and  accuracy  and  speed 
in  all  kinds  of  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fort; (2)  a  greater  quantity  and  a  new 
quality  of  strength  and  vitality,  and  (3) 
developed  physiques  supplanting  unde- 
veloped or  arrested  statures.  The  re- 
sults secured  in  a  typical  cflass  indicate 
what  is  being  accomplished  for  all  the 
inmates  who  require  subjection  to  this 
treatment.  A  class  of  60  ranging  in  age 
from  16  to  30,  after  6  months'  treatment 
showed  improvement  as  follows  in  the 
items  reported  upon: 

Weight. — The  average  gain  for  those 
of  16  years  of  age  was  3  k.;  17  years,  2 
to  2i  k.;  18,  1  to  li  k.;  19  and  20,  1  to 
5  k.;  21  to  27,  1  to  5  k.;  27,  1  k.;  28  to 
30,  1  to  3  k. 

Chest  girth  averaged  an  increase  of  4 
cm.  in  those  16  years  of  age,  7  cm.  in 
those  23  years  old,  12  cm.  in  those  27, 
with  all  degrees  of  variation  between,  the 
smallest  increase  being  1  cm. 

Lung  Capacity. — ^The  increase  varied 
from  50  cu.  in.  in  those  16  years  of  age 
through  70  cli.  in.  in  those  21  years  of 
age  to  120  cu.  in.  in  those  of  26.  The 
smallest  gain  was  15  cu.  in. 

Strength  of  Chest. — No  development 
was  shown  in  one  inmate  23  years  of 
age,  a  development  of  15  k.  was  shown 
in  those  of  18  and  24  years  of  age,  of 
18  in  those  of  22,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  23-year-old  inmate  the  small- 
est development  was  5  k. 

Strength  of  Back. — This  varied  from 
10  k.  in  those  of  17  years  through  30  k. 
for  those  of  21,  65  k.  for  those  of  24,  80 
k.  for  those  of  26,  90  k.  for  those  of  22, 
to  110  k.  for  those  of  27  years. 

Strength  of  Legs. — From  the  smallest 
gain  of  30  k.  at  17  years  of  age,  the 
development  varied  through  40  k.  at  18. 

25  and  30  years,  50  k.  at  22,  60  k.  at 

26  and  28,  70  k.  at  20,  93  k.  at  19,  105 
k.  at  23  and  26,  145  k.  at  27  to  162  k. 
at  19. 

A  third  class  of  data  is  that  supplied 
us  by  observers  of  the  effects  of  indoor 
gymnastics  and  physical  training  on  nor- 
mal subjects.    Hall  quotes  the  following 


result  observed  by  Enebuske  as  to  the 
average  effects  of  seven  months'  train- 
ing on  a  class  of  young  women  averaging 
22.3  years  of  age:  The  lung  capacity  in- 
creased from  2.65  to  2.87,  the  strength 
of  legs  from  93  to  120,  the  strength  of 
back  from  65.5  to  81.5,  strength  of  chest 
from  27  to  32,  strength  of  right  forearm 
from  26  to  28,  strength  of  left  forearm 
from  23  to  25,  and  total  strength  from 
230  to  293. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  "American 
Association  for  Physical  Education"  of 
1892,  Dr.  Enebuske  reports  the  results 
of  his  observations  upon  26  students 
ranging  in  age  from  17  to  42  years,  who 
took  work  in  the  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics  from  4  to  5  hours  per 
week  for  seven  months.  He  found  that 
15  showed  an  increase  in  height,  the  in- 
crease varying  from  1  to  30  mm.  and  av- 
eraging 6  mm.  for  the  entire  26.  The 
entire  26  showed  that  the  chest  girth  in 
repose  and  expanded  had  increased,  the 
increase  in  repose  varying  from  10  to  90 
mm.  and  averaging  38  mm.,  while  the 
increase  of  the  expanded  chest  varied 
from  7  to  80  mm.  and  averaged  32  mm.; 
25  showed  an  increase  in  strength  of  back 
and  total  strength,  while  23  showed  an 
increase  in  strength  of  legs.  The 
strength  of  back  varied  from  2  to  40  k., 
averaging  an  increase  of  21  k.  for  the 
entire  26.  The  increase  in  total  strength 
varied  from  7  to  120  k.,  the  average  for 
the  class  being  55  k.  The  increase  in 
•the  strength  of  legs  ranged  from  1  to  74 
k.,  the  average  increase  being  29.8  k. 
Fourteen  increased  in  weight,  the  in- 
crease ranging  from  .1  to  3.5  k.,  the  av- 
erage increase  for  the  class  being  1.2  k. 
Twenty  showed  an  increase  in  lung  ca- 
pacity varying  from  .03  to  .52  liters  and 
averaging  1.6  liters.  This  report  exhib- 
its some  remarkable  increases  in  develop- 
ment in  c^ertain  items  and  in  special 
cases:  One  17  years  of  age  increased  in 
weight  2.3  k.,  one  of  25  increased  3.6  k.; 
the  lung  capacity  of  one  20  years  of  age 
increased  .42  liters,  one  22  increased  .41 
liters  and  one  26  increased  .52  liters;  the 
total  strength  of  a  17-year-old  subject  in- 
creased 113  k.,  of  one  21  years  old  in- 
creased 120  k.;  the  vital-index  of  a  sub- 
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ject  20  years  of  age  increased  .011,  while 
that  of  26  years  old  increased  .136;  the 
power-index  of  a  17-year-old  subject  in- 
creased 6,  of  a  21-year-old  7.5,  and  of  a 
26-year-old  8.  Dr.  Enebuske  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  study  of  the  power- 
index  diagram  shows  that  in  7  months 
these  women  have  increased  their  physi- 
cal eificiency,  so  far  as  the  dia^am  *»x- 
presses,  by  32  per  cent,  above  the  start- 
ing standard;  that  is,  26  persons  have 
grown  to  the  efficiency  of  34.  This  does 
not  represent  a  finished  line  and  limit, 
either,  but  a  growing  one. 

BisseFs  "Manual  of  Hygiene"  records 
that  of  20  young  women  of  Wellesley 
College,  after  six  months  of  systematic 
exercise  and  training  in  the  gymnasium 
and  on  the  lake,  showed  an  increase  in 
chest  expansion  from  31.7  inches  to  33 
inches,  while  20  other  young  women  in 
the  college  of  similar  build  and  health 
showed  no  increase  whatever.    The  first 

20  also  showed  an  increase  of  .8  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  of  shoulders,  while  those 
taking  no  exercise  showed  no  increase. 
Those  taking  exercise  increased  25 
pounds  in  strength  of  back,  while  those 
taking  no  exercise  showed  no  increase. 
Those  taking  exercise  increased  25 
pounds  in  strength  of  back,  while  those 
taking  no  exercise  decreased  20  pounds. 

A  very  valuable  study,  in  part  because 
of  the  comparative  way  in  which  it  was 
conducted  and  reported,  by  Dr.  Beyer, 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy,  is 
recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  the' 
"American  Physical  Education  Eeview." 
He  deals  with  the  ^Infiuence  of  Exercise 
on  Growth"  as  to  its  eflPects  on  height, 
weight,  lung  capacity  and  total  strength 
as  it  was  manifested  in  the  cfase  of  188 
naval  cadets  who  subjected  themselves 
to  systematic  gymnastic  exercise.  The 
cadets  studied  varied  in  age  from  16  to 

21  years  and  the  development  they 
showed  under  exercise  during  a  period 
of  six  months  is  compared  with  the  de- 
velopment shown  in  the  records  of  4,537 
naval  cadets,  who  did  not  have  systematic 
gymnastic  training,  on  file  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  navy  department. 
The  comparison  throughout  is  between 
cadets  within  the  same  year  of  age.    The 


.records  of  the  4,537  cadets,  referred  to 
hereafter  in  this  paper  as  "Normal  Ca- 
dets," showed  their  development  from 
year  to  year,  while  Beyer's  studies  of  the 
188  cadets,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Gymnastic  Cadets,"  showed  their  devel- 
opment for  only  six  months.  In  order 
to  secure  a  basis  for  comparison,  he  mul- 
tiplied the  average  increase  of  the  gym- 
nastic cadets  in  each  item  reported  upon 
by  two.  For  this  he  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  Boas  and  other  prominent 
authorities  in  the  field  of  anthropometry, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  Beyer^s 
method  opens  a  large  chance  for  error; 
but,  despite  this,  the  data  he  supplies 
is  of  distinctive  value  in  connection  with 
the  problem  at  hand,  since  it  shows  that 
systematic  exercise  and  gymnastics  affect 
growth  and  development  remarkably, 
even  if  the  study  can  not  be  relied  upon 
in  estimating  just  how  great  the  increase 
is  that  should  result. 

To  facilitate  convenience  and  brevity, 
the  increase  from  the  16th  to  the  17th 
year  will  be  referred  to  as  the  increase 
of  those  cadets  17  years  of  age,  from 
the  17th  to.  the  18th  year  as  the  increase 
of  the  cadets  18  years  of  age,  and  so  on 
through  those  19,  20  and  21  years  of  age. 
The  average  increase  in  height  of  the 
normal  cadets  17  years  of  age  was  28 
mm.,  while  that  of  the  gymnastic  cadets 
was  38  mm.;  at  18  the  normal  cadets  in- 
creased 6  mm.  and  the  gymnastic  cadets 
24  mm.;  at  19  the  increase  was  15  and  16 
mm.;  at  20  the  increase  was  19  and  11 
mm.,  and  at  21  the  increase  was  1  and 
6.6  mm.  The  total  increase  of  the  nor- 
mal cadets  was  69  mm.,  while  that  of  the 
gymnastic'  cadets  was  95.6  mm.,  or  a 
gain  in  height  over  the  normal  cadets  of 
26.6  mm.  Beyer  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  taller  a  gymnastic  cadet 
was  at  the  beginning,  the  greater  was 
the  amount  of  weight  and  strength 
gained,  and  that  the  cadets  who  gained 
over  100  k.  in  strength  were  taller  and 
heavier  in  every  case  than  those  who 
gained  less  than  100  k.  He  reasoned, 
therefore,  that  increase  in  height  means 
a  corresponding  increase  in  weight  and 
strength,  and   that  whatever  influences 
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height  in  man  also  influences  growth  in 
bone. 

The  mean  increase  in  weight  at  the  re- 
spective ages,  normal  cadet  records  oc- 
curring first  and  gymnastic  cadet  records 
second  below,  was  as  fellow's:  At  17, 
3.6  and  8.8  k.;  at  18,  3.2  and  6.6  k.;  at 
19,  2.4  and  6.6  k.;  at  20,  .7  and  6.6  k.; 
and  at  21,  .2  and  6.4  k.  The  total  mean 
increase  was,  for  the  normal  cadets,  10.1 
k.,  while  that  for  the  gymnastic  cadets 
was  35  k.  These  figures  indicate  a  great 
increase  in  weight  due  to  exercise,  the 
greatest  increase  being  in  the  year  from 
16  to  17,  as  was  true  of  height.  But, 
as  was  not  true  of  height,  the  additions 
in  weight  per  year  from  17  to  21  were 
practically  uniform;  36  kilos,  or  77 
pounds,  is  a  much  larger  proportionate - 
increase  in  weight  than  was  noticed  in 
regard  to  height.  The  inference  from 
this  fact  is  that  growth  in  weight  is  much 
more  easily  influenced  by  exercise  than  is 
growth  in  height.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  weight  is  easily  and  quickly  lost, 
while  height  does  not  decrease  mate- 
rially. 

The  mean  increase  in  lung  capacity  at 
the  respective  ages,  the  records  occur- 
ring in  the  order  employed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  weight,  was  as  follows:  At  17, 
.250  and  .658  liters;  at  18,  .167  and  .540 
liters;  at  19,  .152  and  .462  liters;  at  20, 


.083  and  .376;  at  21  the  normal  cadets 
had  no  record,  while  the  increase  of  the 
gymnastic  cadets  was  .340  liters.  The 
total  mean  increase  fpr  the  normal  cadet 
was  .652  liters,  while  that  of  the  gym- 
nastic cadets  wh?  2.374  liters.  The  data 
shows  a  very  great  increase  in  lung  ca- 
pacity over  the  normal  cadets  on  the 
part  of  the  gymnastic  cadets  and  that 
the  annual  value  steadily  diminishes  in 
both  classes  of  cadets.  A  comparison  of 
this  data  with  that  pertaining  to  height 
and  weight  shows  that  the  ratio  is  more 
constant  in  reference  to  the  table  of 
heights  than  to  the  table  of  weight. 
This  showing  is  not  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  hygiene  according  to  Dem- 
eny's  law  of  "vital-index,"  which  holds 
that  vital-index  is  equal  to  lung  capacity 
divided  by  weight.  It  is  evident  that  if 
weight  increases  out  of  proportion  to 
lung  capacity,  the  "vital-index"  is  low- 
ered. Purther  studies  may  show,  since 
increase  in  strength  results  in  increase  in 
weight  but  not  in  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  lung  capacity,  what  system,  or 
combination  of  systems  of  gymnastic 
work,  is  best  adapted  to  bring  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  highest  in  him  and  yet 
keep  all  of  the  conditions  hygienically 
perfect;  that  is,  keep  the  "vital-index" 
rising,  or,  at  least,  holding  its  own. 

(To  be  oontlnned. ) 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

>  Julia  Frisd,  Indiana  Einderoabtsn  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School, 
i  Indianapolis. 


MAY. 

"All  the  birds  and  bees  are  singing, 

All  the  lily  bells  are  ringing, 

All  the  brooks  are  full  of  laughter 

And  the  wind  comes  whispering  after. 

What  is  this  the  flowers  say  ? 

It  is  lovely  May. 

The  flowers  say  it's  lovely  May, 

Lovely,  lovely  May." 

— Selected. 

May  in  many  schools  is  the  hardest 
month  of  the  year,  not  because  of  the 


».»♦«»«♦#•%<•».•».** 


hard  work  which  teachers  and  pupils 
have  done,  but  because  it  is  such  a  short 
time  until  the  year  is  ended.  The  pupils 
feel  that  their  record  has  been  written 
and  there  is  no  use  doing  any  extra  work. 
Our  climate  may  be  responsible  for  the 
feeling. 

The  teacher  looks  down  the  road  which 
she  has  been  traveling  since  September 
and  sees  many  places  where  for  good  rea- 
son she  has  failed  to  grasp  her  oppor- 
tunity, so  she  turns  back  and  adds  to  her 
already  heavy  load  the  additional  one  of 
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reviewing.  This  is  not  justice.  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons  whv  she  should  not 
do  this  the  fact  that  she  was  living  in 
the  month  of  May  would  be  a  sufficient 
one. 

All  the  world  outside  is  awake,  it  is 
thrilling  with  new  life  and  '  beauty. 
Should  the  work  of  the  school  because 
of  its  quantity  or  routine  be  divorced 
from  this  awakening? 

The  children  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest  should  be  sent  to  the  fields  or  the 
woods  for  observation,  and  by  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  a  story  of  everything  they 
are  likely  to  see  be  told  to  tiiem  before 
they  start.  Their  observation  should  be 
independent.  The  help  which  they  need 
will  be  better  help  if  it  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  question  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  a  statement. 

The  children  of  our  school  should  be 
taught  to  observe.  Facts  observed  are 
of  great  educational  value,  but  the  habit 
of  observing  is  of  greater  value.  When 
the  children  of  our  schools  by  independ- 
ent observation  know  how  the  blue  birds 
build  their  nests,  that  on  some  trees  the 
blossoms  come  before  the  leaves  are  out, 
and  why  the  seed  stalk  of  the  dandelion  is 
so  long,  then  they  have  taken  a  long  step 
towards  self-development.  These  are 
very  simple  facts,  but  the  processes  by 

which  these  were  ga 

activity  and  indeper 

If  teachers  or  pu] 
cerned  of  all  arounc 
in  which  they  gathe 
and  the  facts  whi 
them,  each  has  losi 
windows  of  such  a  £ 
open  and  May  shoul 
in  with  her  perfun: 
her  bird  choir,  tl;e 
and  the  tender  sac] 
morial  Day. 

Pour  special  day 
this  month  of  May 
Bird  Day,  (3)  Flo\i 
morial  Day. 

In  one  primary  ro 
asked    to    bring    or 
flowers  they  could, 
arranged  the  room 
blossoms.    At  the  o 


were  told  of  the  May  day  as  it  is  kept 
over  the  sea.    The  words — 

"Eise  and  call  me  eariy. 
Call  me  eariy,  mother  dear. 
For  I'm  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
Fm  to  be  the  Queen  of  the  May*' — 

kept  the  interest  from  lagging.  The  re- 
cess time  was  happy  because  of  the  May 
pole  which  the  teacher  provided  for  the 
occasion,  such  fun  as  the  little  child  had 
as  he  skipped  about  the  pole.  That  re- 
cess will  be  long  remembered. 

When  the  day  was  ended  and  the 
flowers  had  been  placed  in  the  dainty 
paper  baskets  which  had  been  the  manual 
work  for  the  afternoon,  carefully  and 
proudly  the  children  carried  the  May 
greeting  home. 

BIRD  DAY. 

(1)  In  the  bird  day  program  have  a 
place  for  the  finely  colored  plates  of  the 
birds  which  can  be  had  at  such  small  ex- 
pense. 

(2)  How  the  birds  get  their  names: 

a.  Tailor  bird  sews. 

b.  Hummingbird  hums. 

c.  Indigo  bird  from  his  color. 

d.  Whip-poor-will  from  the  song. 

(3)  Audubon's  birthday  (May  4th). 

(4)  Foods  and  haunts  of  birds. 
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that  their  ends  might  be  gained.  Their 
o«yurage  was  as  greg^t  as  that  shown  by 
those  who  have  died  on  battlefields.  In 
giving  either  of  these  ideals  of  patriotism 
we  are  not  belittling  the  other.    Memo- 


rial day  should  be  filled  with  reverence, 
and  we  honor  thoee  who  have  died  for 
our  country  when  we  teach  the  children 
how  good  and  honorable  it  is  to  live  for 
our  country. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  Bloomington,  Indiana  University. 


EASY  MATHEMATICS. 

Under  the  above  title  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ol' 
the  University  of  Birmingham  has  written 
a  very  interesting  and  helpful  book.  As 
the  author  states,  it  is  "a  collection  of  hints 
to  teachers,  parents,  self-taught  students 
and  adults."  The  book  deals  chiefly  with 
arithmetic,  although  algebraic  and  geometric 
notions  are  freely  used,  when  they  help  to 
simplify  the  treatment. 

The  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers 
because  of  its  suggestlveness.  The  author 
believes  that  "dullness  and  bad  teaching  are 
synonymous  terms."  He  also  thinks  that 
"A  subject  may  easily  be  over-taught  or 
taught  too  exclysively  and  too  laboriously." 
The  student  of  this  book  will  surely  improve 
his  teaching  and  will  be  saved  from  over 
teaching  the  unimportant,  and  from  labor- 
ing too  hard  upon  the  Important. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted  to 
counting  and  the  fundamental  operations. 
The  hints  for  teaching  are  full  of  common 
sense.  In  speaking  of  the  use  of  terms,  he 
says:  "I  see  no  reason  for  troubling  about 
the  names  addition  and  subtraction,  nor  yet 
for  artificially  withholding  them.  If  they 
come  naturally  and  helpfully,  let  them  come. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  artificial  repression  at 
any  stage.  Premature  forcing  of  names  is 
worse  than  artificial  withholding  of  them, 
but  both  are  bad." 

Many  teachers  and  many  text-books  make 
the  treatment  of  concrete  numbers  very  difll- 
cult.  The  chapter  upon  this  subject  is  ex- 
cellent. He  takes  the  very  sane  and  math- 
ematical view  that  the  most  complicated 
operations  may  be  performed  with  concrete 
numbers,  provided  the  result  can  be  Intel- 
ligently Interpreted.     Many  of  the  troubles 

2-B.  J. 


In  arithmetic  would  be  avoided  if  this  notion 
were  taught  from  the  start. 

The  discussion  of  large  and  small  numbers 
is  very  interesting.  Many  school  children 
labor  long  and  hard  to  get  a  money  result 
expressed  to  a  thousandth  of  a  cent,  when 
the  nearest  cent  is  the  only  possible  accurate 
result  in  practice.  The  matter  of  practical 
accuracy  belongs  to  Judgment.  It  is  neces- 
sarily relative. 

Tlie  book  as  a  whole  is  a  notable  one.  It 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  The  experienced  math- 
ematical teacher  will  find  it  full  of  pleasant 
surprises.  It  is  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  New  York. 


SEAT  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

For  middle  grade  classes  interesting  and 
valuable  drills  can  be  devised  in  the  form 
of  missing  figure  puzzles.  These  may  be 
used  occasionally  for  variety.  There  Is  in 
this  a  kind  of  thinking  that  is  akin  to  that 
which  is  developed  by  algebraic  problemo. 
The  missing  figure  Is  an  unknown  quantity 
to  be  found  by  "working  back"  from  the  re- 
sult, and  which  when  supplied  will  fulfill 
the  conditions  as  determined  by  the  given 
result. 

Try  the  following  yourself  and  observe  the 
kind  of  thinking  required  for  their  solution. 
They  are  not  mere  puzzles;  far  from  it. 


(A) 
8-4 
-  9  7 

(B) 
7-3-6 
-6^8- 

6  7- 

3  9  8  7  2 

18  3  9 
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(C) 
6  -  7  - 


-  8  -  6  - 
-  6  -  1  - 

2  9  7  9  8  8 


7) (6-6 

1  8 


3  1 


-Western  Teacher. 


13.     See   April   number  for  statement  of 
problem. 

From  Ang.  11  to  Sept.  1  =  21  days. 
From  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1  =  61  days. 
Let  X  =  amonnt  due  Aug.  11. 
Then  100  —  x  =  amount  due  Nov.  1. 
$x  for  21  days  =  $2Jz  for  1  day. 
f  (100  —  x)  for  61  days  =  |61(  lOO  -  x)  for  1 
day. 
$2lx  =  161(100  — x). 
82x  =  $6IOO. 
X  =  $74.39+.     Ans. 

Jno.  A.  Hodge,  New  Albany. 


14.  See  April  number  for  statement  of 
problem. 

The  locus  of  the  points  fulfilling  the  given 
condition  -would  be  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
whose  center  would  be  the  position  of  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  whose  radius  would 
be  the  distance  from  that  point  to  the  top  of 
either  pole. 

In  the  figure  let  A  B  C  be  ah  equilateral 
triangle,  each  side  being  200  feet;  AB,  the 
pole  erected  at  A,  50  feet  high;  BF,  at  B, 
30  feet  high,  and  CG  at  C,  40  feet  high. 
Pass  a  plane  through  EF  and  G.  Let  P  be 
the  center  of  the  circumscribed  circle.  Then 
PG  is  the  radius  of  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere  whose  center  we  are  seeking. 
Through  C,  G  and  P  pass  a  plane.  Then 
this  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
ABC.  L,  the  required  point,  lies  in  the 
plane  ABC.  Through  PG  pass  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  E  F  G.  Then  L 
lies  in  this  plane  also  or  in  the  line  of  its 
Intersection   with    ABC.      Let   D   be  the 


projection  of  the  point  P  on  the  plane  ABC, 
and  P  K  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  K  T. 
Through  K  and  PR  a  perpendicular  to  FG 
at  its  middle  point  R  pass  a  plane,  and 
through  PR  pass  a  plane  PRSL  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  E  F  G.  Now  L  lies  in  the 
plane  A  B  C,  in  the  plane  P  Q  T  K,  and  in 
the  plane  PRSL.  Therefore  it  must  lie  at 
L,  their  point  of  Intersection.  L  G  would  be 
the  length  of  the  ladder  and  LC  the  distance 
of  L  from  C  L  A  the  distance  of  L  from  A 
and  LB  the  distance  of  L  from  B. 

By  drawing  through  F  a  line  parallel  to 
AB  we  form  a  right-angled  triangle  whose 
short  arm  is  20  feet  and  whose  long  arm  is 


200  feet.  Solving  this  for  the  hyx)othenuse,  we 
find  E  F  to  be  201.4»4.  In  the  same  way 
we  find  FG  and  EG  each  to  be  200.249. 
Thus  EFG  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  Find 
P  the  center  of  the  circumscribed  circle. 
Then  P  lies  in  the  perpendicular  bisector  of 
EF,  which  also  passes  through  G.  By  solv- 
ing the  triangle  FGQ  for  its  longer  leg  we 
find  GQ=173.205.  The  triangles  FGQ  and 
PGR  are  similar.  Therefore  FG:PG::QG: 
RC.  Solving  PG=115.758.  Solving  PGR 
for  PR=58.089.  In  the  trapezoid  ABFE, 
Q  is  the  middle  point  of  the  now  parallel 
side  EF  and  QH  Is  parallel  to  AE  and  BF, 
and  is  equal  to  one-half  their  sum,  or  40 
feet.  Therefore  HCGQ  is  a  rectangle  and 
PD  is  equal  to  40  feet.  The  plane  triangle 
angle  HQT=PDK,  their  sides  being  parallrf 
and  is  similar  to  EQM,  their  acute  angles  be- 
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ing  equal.  Therefore  MQ:HQ::EQ.-TQ.  Solv- 
ing TQ  or  PK=40.1d8,  the  value  of  MQ  being 
found  in  solving  the  triangle  EQM.  EQ 
being  i  EF  and  EM  being  equal  to  50--30 
or  10  feet.  R  being  the  middle  point  of 
F6  and  RV  being  parallel  to  BF  and  CG, 
is  equal  to  i  their  sum,  or  35  feet.  The 
triangle  KPL  is  similar  to  PRN,  their  sides 
being  perpendicular  each  to  each.  PN=5. 
Wherefore  by  solving  PRN,  RN=58.089. 
PK:NR::PL:PR  whence  PD=40.35,  Solving 
triangle  PLG,  GL  the  length  of  the  ladders 
122.588  feet,  CL  the  distance  of  C  from  lf= 
115.879,  AL  the  distance  of  A  from  L= 
111.928,  BL  the  distance  of  B  from  1^= 
118.861. 

C.  W.  Caldwell,  Delaware. 

16.    See  April  number  for  the  statement  of 
the  problem. 

Let  z  =  radius  of  one  of  the  equal  circles. 

Area  of  the  three  sectors  =  —^ 

Area  of  triangle  ABC  =  2x  V  3 

2x»  VZ  —  " '  =  1 A  =  160  sq.  rods. 

(4>/3_7r)x*  =  320. 
x  =  9.19  rods. 

AB=BC  =  CA  =  2  X  9.19  rods  =  18.38  rods. 
AO  =  BO  =  CO  =  i  of  AG  =  I  X  l/ 3^  =  1 0. 61 
rods.  J.  R.  Tanner,  Plymouth. 


QUERIES. 

No  solution  was  received  to  No.  15  of  the 
April  number. 

17.  If  21  cows  eat  up  8  acres  of  grass 
in  6  weeks,  and  18  cows  eat  up  the  same  in 
9  weeks,  how  many  cows  will  it  maintain 
for  IS  weeks,  if  the  growth  of  the  grass  is 
uniform? 

[Solutions  to  these  should  reach  Robert 
J.  Aley  by  the  14th  day  of  May.] 
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THE  EDUCATOR-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
28  South  Meridian  Street  Indianapolis,  Indiana  Commercial  Club  Building: 

O^itotial  Department 


Hon.  Fassett  A.  Cotton. 

State  Superintendent  Cotton,  who  is 
now  serving  his  second  term,  was  renom- 
inated on  April  13.  That  he  was  able  to 
successfuly  stem  the  current  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  third  term  idea  speaks  well 
for  his  strength  and  popularity. 

He  has  done  good  work.  He  has  been 
faithful  to  all  the  duties  of  the  office. 


He  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
schools  of  the  State  by  frequent  visita- 
tion, and  through  his  monthly  bulletins. 
In  his  trips  about  the  State  he  has  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens.  His  theme  has  always 
been  the  school.  In  this  way  he  has 
aroused  much  interest  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  betterment  of  the  schools 
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and  to  the  building  up  of  good  school 
sentiment. 

Mr.  Cotton  has  been  deeply  interested 
in  better  wages  for  teachers,  and  in  a 
more  secure  tenure  in  position.  He  has 
thought,  written  and  spoken  much  upon 
these  subjects.  His  renomination  by  a 
great  politicSal  party  is  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  idea  of  tenure  in  office.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cotton^s  nomi- 
nation for  a  third  term  will  forever  dis- 
pel from  the  minds  of  the  politicians  the 
idea  that  rotation  in  an  educational  office 
is  necessary  or  desirable.  In  educational 
work  nothing  is  more  valuable  than  ex- 
perience. If  Mr.  Cotton  is  elected  he  will 
be  able  to  do  more  for  the  schools  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  next  two  years  than  he  has  in 
the  past  four. 


S.  I.  T.  A. 


Three   thousand. 


The  attendance  great. 


The  weather  the  worst  ever. 


In  spite  of  weather,  good  humor  and 
enthusiasm. 


President  E.  B.  Bryan  made  a  splendid 
presiding  officer. 


All   the   officers  did  their  work  with 
careful  precision. 


The  music  at  the  various  meetings  was 
unusually  good  and  added  greatly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all. 


The  readings  furnished  good  entertain- 
ment and  were  greatly  enjoyed.  This 
feature  should  be  continued  in  future 
programs. 


President  Bryan  introduced  Dr.  Jor- 
dan as  one  "who  hails  from  no  State, 
whose  country  is  the  world  and  his  im- 
mediate vicinitv  the  United  States." 


Resident  Bryan's  inaugural  address 
was  upon  the  subject,  "Conduct  Four- 
Fourths  of  Life."  In  his  usually  happy 
and  convincing  manner  he  carried  the  au- 
dience with  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
behaviour  is  all  of  life. 


President  Kelly  is  an  educational 
speaker  that  it  is  always  worth  while  to 
hear.  His  style  is  simple  and  direct. 
The  listener  feels  that  he  means  all  he 
says.  His  paper  on  "The  Teacher's  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  Pupil's  Morality"  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  meeting. 


President  W.  L.  Bryan  took  for  his 
subject  "The  Politics  of  Shakespeare." 
His  analysis  of  the  politics  in  Julius 
Caesar,  Hamlet  and  Measure  for  Measure 
was  intensely  interesting  and  led  in  a 
masterly  way  to  the  conclusion  that 
honesty  in  politics  is  right  for  its  own 
sake. 


Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity made  a  splendid  impression  upon 
the  association.  His  message  is  a  real 
one  and  he  delivers  it  well.  His  lectures 
on  literature  made  a  deep  impression. 
The  teachers  who  heard  them  will  carry 
many  good  results  into  their  schools. 


The  sections  had  large  and  enthusiastic 
meetings.  The  High  School  section  and 
the  Shortridge  High  School  students 
heard  Jordan's  great  lecture  on  "The 
Blood  of  the  Nation."  The  Grammar 
section  heard  Dr.  Butler,  and  the  Primary 
section  listened  with  profit  to  Miss 
Brooks  and  Mrs.  Ormsby.  The  section 
programs  were  not  overcrowded,  and  for 
this  the  committees  are  to  be  commended. 


No  man  has  made  a  greater  impress 
on  educational  Indiana  than  Dr.  Jordan. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  High 
School,  in  Butler,  and  at  Indiana  he 
formed  a  host  of  friends,  whose  loyalty 
has  never  wavered.  He  did  more  than 
any  other  one  man  to  put  science  teach- 
ing on  a  rational  basis.  We  owe  so  much 
to  Jordan  that  we  are  always  glad  to  wel- 
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come  him  back  to  the  State.  It  was  a 
privilege  for  those  who  did  not  know  him, 
to  see  and  hear  him.  It  was  a  pleasure 
for  his  old  friends  to  listen  again  to  his 
logic  and  be  charmed  anew  by  his  unique 
personality. 


Lafayette. 
N.  I.  T.  A. 


Twenty-seven  hundred. 


The  weather  very  favorable. 


Everybody  enthusiastic  over  the  excel- 
lence of  the  program. 


President  Kinsey  fooled  a  good  many 
people  by  beginning  the  meetings  on 
time. 


Lafayette  took  care  of  the  great  crowd 
in  an  admirable  manner.  Not  a  com- 
plaint was  heard. 

The  Eheinberger  Ladies*  Quartet  en- 
tertained and  pleased  the  great  audience 
by  excellent  music  on  the  opening  eve- 
ning. 


The  welcoming  business  was  perhaps 
a  little  overdone,  but  in  view  of  the  uni- 
form excellence  of  the  addresses  we  will 
forgive  the  committee. 


Supt.  John  W.  Carr,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  unavoidably  absent.  We  great- 
ly missed  him.  His  duties  were  per- 
formed by  Superintendent  Pittenger  otf 
the  Executive  Committee. 


President  Kinsey  took  for  his  subject 
"The  Man  Who  Knows."  In  his  happy 
and  convincing  manner  he  told  us  of  the 
great  value  of  accurately  knowing,  and 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  intellect- 
ual improvement  of  men. 


The  meeting  was  favored  with  three 
great  men  from  outside  the  State:    Pres- 


ident Jordan  of  Stanford,  President 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State,  and  Professor 
Woodward  of  Washington  University. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  three  greater 
men  to  appear  before  a  body  of  teachers. 


D?.  Jordan  gave  his  greatest  lectures: 
"The  Philosophy  of  Hope,**  "The  Call  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,**  and  "The  Blood 
of  the  Nation.**  These  lectures  are  in- 
spiring and  uplifting.  The  greatest 
thoughts  in  them  are  so  phrased  that  the 
hearer  never  forgets  them. 


By  common  consent  the  best  single 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  address  of 
President  Hughes  of  De  Pauw  on  "Teach- 
ing Patriotism.**  All  who  heard  it  went 
away  better  citizens.  Every  teacher  made 
up  his  mind  to  more  patriotic  work  in  his 
school. 


President  Thompson  is  an  educational 
orator  of  great  power.  His  treatment  of 
the  old  theme,  "Education,**  was  new 
and  convincing.  His  central  thought  was 
that  education  carries  civilization.  It 
makes  the  market  and  furnishes  the  men. 
If  we  believe  in  men,  we  must  believe  in 
education. 


^he  High  School  section  had  a  very 
strong  and  interesting  symposium.  The 
subject  was  "The  Place  of  the  Public 
High  School  as  an  Educational  Institu- 
tion.** The  treatment  was  from  various 
viewpoints,  and  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Lindley  of  Indiana  University,  Dr.  Coul- 
ter of  Purdue,  Hon.  W.  S.  Ellis  of  Ander- 
son, and  Principal  George  W.  Benton  of 
Shortridge  High  School. 


The  intensive  treatment  of  a  subject 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  d 
any  educational  program.  The  whole  of 
Saturday  forenoon  was  given  to  *Tndu5- 
trial  Education.**  The  speakers  were 
men  who  spoke  with  authority.  They 
were  Dean  C.  M.  Woodward  of  Washing- 
ton University,  the  father  of  Manual 
Training  in  America,  and  Professor? 
Coulter  and  Latta  of  Purdue. 
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Pedagogy  in  Fiction. 

Within  the  last  decade  a  number  af 
good  pedagogical  stories  have  appeared. 
To  many  the  sugarcoating  of  educational 
principles  is  necessary.  They  will  refuse 
to  swallow  them  unless  accompanied  by 
interesting  action  and  a  good  love  story.. 
These  stories  serve  an  excellent  purpose 
by  reaching  a  large  number  of  patrons 
and  friends  of  education  as  well  as  by 
stimulating  many  half-hearted  teachers. 

The  Claude  J.  Bell  Company  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  have  just  issued  a  splen- 
did story  under  the  title  "The  Little 
Schoolmistress.^*  It  is  the  simply  told 
story  of  the  struggle  of  a  girl  for  an  edu- 
cation and  for  success  as  a  teacher  of 
children.  Helen  Smith  had  the  only 
genius  that  is  worth  much,  the  genius  to 
work  hard.  She  went  into  the  school 
room  as  a  necessity,  but  with  the  determ- 
ination to  do  her  work  well.  She  read 
with  careful  thought  a  few  of  the  best 
books  on  teaching.  She  mastered  every 
line  of  her  educational  journals.  She 
studied  her  pupils,  their  eccentricities 
and  their  environments.  With  this  equip- 
ment she  soon  made  herself  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  rural  neighborhood  in 
which  she  taught.  She  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  teaching. 

The  book  is  teeming  with  practical 
pedagogical  gems.  Every  one  will  find 
the  book  interesting,  but  teachers  of  rural 
schools  will  find  it  especially  helpful. 


Don't  Teil  Your  Troubles. 

Many  people  drift  into  the  habit  of 
entertaining  their  friends  by  detailing 
troubles  and  trials.  Such  a  habit  is  bad 
from  both  standpoints.  Friends  do  not 
care  to  know  the  ills  of  life.  They  great- 
ly prefer  the  joys  and  successes.  It  is 
very  egotistic  to  suppose  that  others  are 
interested  in  our  worries,  besides  it  is 
extremely  bad  taste  to  eternally  talk 
about  seM. 

The  excuse  so  often  offered  for  the 
nonperformance  of  duty  is  "I  have  been 
so  very  busy."  Nobody  cares  how  busy 
you  have  been.  WTiat  the  world  wants 
is  performance.  It  expects  you  to  be 
busy,   busy   enough   to   do    every   duty. 


Whining  about  being  busy  never  even 
creates  a  reputation  for  hustling.  The 
man  who  does  the  most  work,  the  really 
busy  man,  never  has  to  tell  people  about 
it. 

The  woman  who  meets  her  friends  with 
a  long  face  and  with  a  quiver  in  her  voice 
tells  them  how  miserable  she  is,  and  how 
she  has  been  overtaxing  her  strength,  ex- 
cites no  real  sympathy.  Her  red-blooded 
friends  can  hardly  wait  till  her  back  is 
turned  to  laugh  at  her.  They  know  the 
complaining  is  a  habit  formed  to  satisfy 
a  morbid  desire  for  sympathy. 

The  man  who  is  always  "just  tolerably 
like"  amuses  his  friends  and  soon  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  comer  grocery  joker. 
Complaining  is  almost  wholly  a  matter 
of  habit.  The  world  admires  the  martyr 
who  uncomplainingly  suffers  to  the  ut- 
most. To  him  who  heroically  meets 
trouble,  we  pour  out  our  sympathy  un- 
stinted. 

Complaining  about  our  lot  never 
changes  it.  It  is  easy  to  spend  time  com- 
plaining about  the  poor  work  of  your 
predecessor,  about  tne  poor  quality  of 
your  pupils,  about  your  own  low  wages, 
or  about  the  community  failing  to  appre- 
ciate your  merits.  A  better  way  to  spend 
time  is  to  improve  on  the  work  of  your 
predecessor,  arouse  a  vital  interest  in 
your  pupils,  earn  much  more  than  you 
are  paid  and  compel  appreciation  by  your 
superior  merits. 


Educator-Journal  Special  to  the 
N.  E.  A. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we 
have  arranged  for  a  special  train  to  San 
Francisco.  The  train  will  leave  Chicago 
July  2,  at  10:30  p.  m.  and  reach  San 
Francisco  July  9,  at  8  a.  m.  One  day 
will  be  spent  at  Denver,  one  day  at  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Manitou,  three  hours 
at  Glcnwood  Springs  and  one  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  This  gives  ample  time  to  see 
the  most  interesting  cities  in  America. 
Fhe  route  selected  is  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  to  Omaha,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific to  Denver,  the  Colorado  Midland  to- 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  San  Francisco.     This  route  takes  us- 
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through  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  the  great  plains  of  Nebraska, 
the  wonderful  mountains  of  Colorado, 
the  great  American  desert  of  Utah  and 
Nevada,  and  the  massive  sierras  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  route  was  selected  because 
of  its  directness,  its  great  advantage  as 
to  scenery,  and  its  deserved  reputation 
for  safety. 

No  mountain  scenery  in  the  world  sur- 
passes that  of  Colorado.  Our  route  gives 
us  the  best. 

The  great  advantage  the  Colorado 
Midland  has  is  that  it  penetrates  the  very 
heart  of  the  grand  old  Rockies,  disdain- 
ing even  the  valleys  and  climbing  over 
the  very  mountain  peaks.  The  result  is 
^hat  there  is  presented  to  the  tourist  a 
panorama  of  natural  wonders  such  as  no 
pen  can  describe,  and  such  as  can  be  seen 
nowhere  save  from  the  window  of  the 
Colorado  Midland.  Truly  Dr.  Talmage 
spoke  wisely  and  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
theme  when  he  remarked  that,  "The  Col- 
orado Midland  is  an  enchantment  from 
the  first  spike  of  the  rail  to  the  last 
switch.'^  Here  and  there  the  wild  flowers 
set  the  mountains  on  fire  with  conflagra- 
tion of  color.  No  traveler  has  seen  Amer- 
ica until  he  has  taken  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land Railway. 

No  one  going  to  California  this  sum- 
mer can  afford  to  miss  the  Educator- 
Journal  special.  The  trip  will  be  of  great 
educational  value.  For  particulars  write 
the  editor  at  Bloomington. 


Brumbaugh's  Great  Book. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
known ''leaders  of  educational  thought. 
He  knows  all  kinds  of  school  work  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  experience.  He 
has  taught  in  country,  village  and  city; 
has  been  county  superintendent,  presi- 
dent of  a  church  college,  and  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  Porto' Rico;  has 
lectured  in  county  and  city  institutes  all 
over  the  country  and  has  appeared  fre- 
quently on  the  program  of  great  State 
and  National  meetings.    He  is  a  scholar 


who  writes  in  a  fascinating  and  convinc- 
ing style. 

His  book,  "The  Making  of  a  Teacher," 
is  written  with  the  needs  of  the  Sunday- 
school  primarily  in  mind.  But  good 
teaching  involves  the  same  essential 
principles  whether  it  is  done  in  the  day 
school,  the  Sunday-school,  the  home,  the 
shop  or  the  field.  The  things  that  will 
cfOntribute  to  the  making  of  a  teacher  in 
any  one  of  these  fields  will  not  differ 
materially  from  those  that  should  be  used 
for  the  development  of  a  teacher  for  any 
of  the  other  fields.  This  book,  then,  has 
a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness  than  the 
Sunday-school.  Parents,  ministers  and 
religious  and  secular  teachers,  will  all 
find  it  a  source  of  inspiration  and  help. 

The  book  is  written  in  such  a  style  that 
the  beginner  will  find  it  interesting  and 
easily  followed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
experienced  and  well-prepared  teacher 
will  find  it  suggesting  new  lines  of 
thought  and  leading  him  into  new  and 
interesting  fields. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  chapters  will 
suggest  the  plan  of  the  book. 

On  attention  there  are  two  chapters, 
How  to  Secure  It,  and  Guiding  Principles. 
Such  chapters  as  The  Building  of  Ideals, 
The  Use  of  Symbols,  Some  Laws  of 
Teaching,  The  Teacher's  Personal  Equip- 
ment, and  Jesus  the  Ideal  Teacher,  arc 
worthy  df  many  readings. 

A  few  quotations  are  given  to  show  the 
style  and  power  of  the  author. 

"Some  primary  teachers  have  the  idea 
that  they  need  only  some  objects  like 
woolly  sheep,  dolls,  rotten  potatoes  and 
penny  candles,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a 
successful  exercise.  They  push  the  wool- 
ly sheep  around  on  the  table,  they  ex- 
hibit the  dolls,  they  cut  open  the  rotten 
potatoes,  they  light  the  candles,  and  they 
talk,  talk,  talk,  and  lo!  it  is  a  lesson." 

"In  play,  the  interest  rests  in  the  proc- 
ess; the  result  is  not  significantly  re- 
garded. In  work,  the  interest  rests  in 
the  result;  the  process  is  not  significantly 
regarded." 

"To  illuminate  a  soul  is  worth  the  ef- 
fort.    To  enthrone  God,  sacred  and  se- 
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cure,  in  a  child^s  spirit  is  not  a  task,  but 
a  privilege.    All  teaching  is  opportunity/' 

"The  teacher  whose  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  instruction  is  clear  always 
teaches  with  confidence." 

"To  build  a  teacher,  one  must  first 
have  as  material  the  fine  stuff  from  which 
is  molded  a  christian  man,  a  christian 


woman.  It  is  no  use  to  veneer  poor 
character  with  polished  pedagogy.'^ 

"Common  sense  is  the  quality  that  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  pass  by  the  accidental 
quality  and  note  the  essential  tendency .'' 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Sunday- 
School  Times  Company,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  price  is  $1.00. 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PROP.  C.  P.  PATTBRSON.  SUPERINTBNDENT- 
BLBCT  TIPTON  SCHOOLS. 

Several  months  ago  Prof.  C.  F.  Patterson 
was  tendered  the  superintendency  of  the 
Tipton  schools  without  any  application  upon 
his  part.  Such  Is  very  gratifying  to  his 
many  friends,  as  he  left  Tipton  twenty  years 
ago  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Green- 
wood schools.  He  succeeded  in  this  posi- 
tion so  well  that  he  was  presently  elected 


superintendent  of  the  Johnson  County 
schools  as  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  H.  D. 
Vories,  who  had  been  elected  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana.  In 
1894  the  former  resigned  the  county  super- 
intendency to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Edinburg  schools.  When  his  board  of  edu- 
cation had  been  notified  of  the  offer  from 
Tipton  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  re- 
elect him   superintendent  of  the  Edinburg 
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schools  for  three  years;  but  he  finally  de- 
cided to  return  to  his  native  county,  where 
he  had  received  so  much  encouragement  in 
his  youth.  He  holds  a  Ph.  B.  degree  from 
Franklin  College  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Reading 
Circle  Board,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  Edu- 
cator-Journal Co.  He  has  written  several 
valuable  papers  upon  historical  subjects  for 
the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  De- 
partment in  the  Educator-Journal.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  educator,  he  is  a  man  of 
affairs,  having  demonstrated  his  ability  in 
business.  He  is  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
farm  near  Windfall,  and  has  other  invest- 
ments. He  is  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the 
thirty-second  degree. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Cory- 
don  high  school  will  be  held  in  the  college 
auditorium  May  10.  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan  of 
Franklin  College  will  deliver  the  address. 
Supt.  A.  E.  Martin,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  Corj'don  schools  during  the  past  two 
years,  has  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  He 
will  meet  his  engagements  for  institute 
work.  Pi'incipal  Taylor  of  the  high  school 
will  spend  his  summer  at  Indiana  University, 
where  he  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 


The  trustees  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  elected  Prof.  James  Baxter  of  Ann 
Arbor,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  succeed  Prof.  W.  P.  Morgan,  who  will 
become  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute 
schools. 


The  spring  term  of  the  Central  Normal 
College  opened  April  3  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  seven  hundred.  Nearly  seventy  classes 
were  organized  to  accommodate  all. 


The  following  Indiana  school  teachers 
have  passed  the  civil  service  examination 
for  teaching  In  the  Philippines:  Sydney  L. 
Davis,  Culver;  Fernandlna  G.  Traubarger, 
Muncle;  Frank  J.  Keelty,  Hege;  Cyrus  D. 
Mead,  Spencer;  Charles  C.  Haag,  Peru; 
Claude  Miller,  Bloomfleld;  Ira  E.  Bowman, 
Washington;  Graham  A.  Barrlnger,  Ellza- 
bethtown. 


Chicago  gives  more  than  50  per  cent,  more 
time  to  arithmetic  than  New  York,  and  20 
per  cent,  more  than  Boston. 


Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  fitting  up 
of  the  foundry  and  pattern  room  in  the  new 
manual  training  high  school  at  Fort  Wayne. 
This  will  be  the  third  year's  work  of  the 
manual  training  course  for  boys,  and  will 
be  put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year.  The  manual  training 
department  is  proving  a  great  succesK,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  boys  entering 
the  high  school  selecting  the  manual  training 
course  and  a  large  majority  of  the  girls  tak- 
ing the  domestic  science  course. 


Dr.  Charles  M.  Jordan,  superintendent  of 
the  Minneapolis  schools,  said  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress: "I  regret  the  tendency  which  prevails 
in  some  of  the  high  schools  toward  imitating 
the  methods  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Secret  societies,  elaborate  class  day  and 
graduating  exercises,  the  expensive  class 
parties,  and  matters  of  this  kind  are  not 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
The  high  schools,  in  order  to  be  what  they 
should  be,  must  be  kept  In  touch  with  the 
common  people,  and  the  large  number  of 
poor  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  feel 
that  they  are  of  a  different  class  from  the 
rich  and  must  take  their  places  accordingly. 
This  Is  a  matter  which  necessarily,  in  a 
large  degree,  is  in  the  hands  of  parents,  and 
with  which  neither  the  board  of  education 
nor  the  school  authorities  in  general  can 
interfere,  except  to  the  extent  of  advice  and 
suggestion." 


Work  well  done  is  in  Itself  the  amplest 
reward  and  the  amplest  prize. — ^Roosevelt. 


Prof.  H.  S.  Hlpplnsteel  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Aubuni 
schools  at  an  increased  salary. 


The  record  for  the  registration  of  students 
at  Indiana  University  has  been  broken  this 
spring,  the  enrollment  reached  the  one-thou- 
sand mark  on  the  opening  day  of  the  term. 
A  number  of  extra  courses  for  the  special 
benefit  of  teachers  have  been  added. 
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A  crowd  of  112  American  teachers  will 
sail  for  the  Philippines  in  time  to  begin 
work  June  10.  The  salaries  will  range  from 
?1,000  to  $1,200  per  year. 


W.  H.  Hickman,  teacher  of  biology  in  the 
Paris  high  school,  recently  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  similar  position  in  the  schools  at 
Greencastle,  Ind.  Miss  Nettie  Girhard  of 
Newton  was  elected  to  All  the  vacancy  at 
Paris. 


A  gymnasium  has  been  equipped  in  the 
new  high  school  building  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
regular  instruction  is  now  given  by  Dr. 
Nohr.  instructor  in  physical  culture  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  schools,  to  large  classes  of  boys 
and  girls.  This  is  a  regular  continuation  of 
the  work  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
school  system  in  the  lower  grades  and  is 
proving  to  be  very  attractive. 


Dr.  Butler,  in  an  address  before  the  S.  I. 
T.  A.  said:  "One  of  the  fallacies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  in  education  is  that  of  the  self-made 
man.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  say  that  a  man 
must  be  self-made  to  be  successful.  I  do 
not  mean  to  cast  any  shadow  on  the  self- 
made  man,  for  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
that  can  be  given  him,  but  he  must  not  be 
made  a  hero." 


Mr.  J.  H.  Wagner,  principal  of  the  Au- 
burn high  school,  recently  resigned  to  be- 
come the  business  manager  of  the  Auburn 
Courier.  Mr.  William  Gushing,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  and  a  student  of  Indi- 
ana University,  took  Mr.  Wagner's  place. 
Mr.    Gushing   formerly    taught    at    Ossian. 


The  Gommercial  Glub  of  Indianapolis  has 
interested  itself  in  the  movement  to  obtain 
higher  salaries  for  grade  teachers,  and  will 
do  what  it  can  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
provide  revenue  to  make  increase  in  salary 
possible. 


Supt.  F.  M.  Marsh  in  a  recent  address 
said:  'The  Influence  of  the  so-called  *soft 
pe6&gogy'  has  led  to  a  feeling  among  chil- 
dren that  they  must  be  pleased  at  any  cost, 
and  not  a  few  adults  are  yielding  to  the 


tendency  to  deprive  the  American  boy  and 
girl  of  their  rugged  right  to  obey  and  respect 
authority,  and  to  meet  with  conquering 
pride  a  few  character  forming  obstacles." 


,  Edwin  Gorr  and  Major  Theodore  J.  Lou- 
den, of  Bloomington,  have  been  nominated 
for  the  alumni  trusteeship  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, the  election  to  take  place  in  June. 


Dr.  W.  L.  Bryan's  address  before  the  S.  I.. 
T.  A.  on  "Politics  in  Shakspeare"  'was  highly 
appreciated  by  his  hearers,  especially  those 
who  were  students  of  Shakspeare. 


The  schoolhouses  at  Wingate,  Clayton 
and  Avon  have  been  ordered  closed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  A  number  of  pupils 
have  been  sick  recently  and  it  is  asserted 
that  their  illness  can  be  traced  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  schoolhouses. 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  the  scientist,  in  a 
recent  address  said:  "Which  has  the  more 
influence  in  building  the  life  of  a  child, 
heredity  or  environment?  Are  acquired 
characters  inherited?  My  own  observations 
prove  that' a  II  characters  which  are  inherited 
have  once  been  acquired,  and  that  heredity 
is  only  the  sum  of  all  these  past  environ- 
ments, which  if  impressed  on  the  heredity 
long  and  strong  enough  in  any  specific  di- 
rection will  become  a  party  of  heredity  it- 
self, and  this  new  heredity,  already  slightly 
changed  by  these  late  environments,  will 
have  to  meet  new  environments  as  before, 
which  will  by  repetition  become  fixed  in  the 
ever  new  and  ponstantly  fluctuating  hered- 
ity. Did  you  ever  think  what  is  the  most 
pliable  and  the  most  precious  of  all  the  ages? 
It  is  not  pigs,  mules,  books,  or  locomotives, 
cotton  or  corn — but  children.  Children  can 
not  all  be  treated  alike;  each  has  his  or  her 
special  individuality,  which  is  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  endowments.  If  all  were  alike 
no  progress  could  be  made,  and  right  here 
comes  the  weakest  point  in  the  present  edu- 
cational system." 


In  his  address  on  "The  Call  of  the  Twenti- 
eth Century,"  before  the  S.  I.  T.  A.  Dr. 
David   Starr  Jordan    said,   in  part:     "The 
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twentieth  century  will  be  strenuous,  complex 
and  democratic.  Strenuous  because  there 
is  much  to  do  in  the  100  years.  Five  years 
of  that  time  is  gone,  and  we  must  employ 
strenuous  efforts  if  we  get  it  all  done.  Com- 
plex, because  the  world,  though  large,  is 
made  smaller  by  the  many  new  discoveries 
and  inventions.  Men  in  all  paits  of  the 
world  are  brought  into  close  touch  by  new 
means  of  communication.  The  century  is 
one  of  knowledge.  We  can  not  say  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  because  ignorance  is  a  com- 
modity that  leads  people  to  destruction. 
There  is  a  demand  for  the  young  man. 
Never  was  there  such  an  opportunity  for 
him  as  now.  Therefore,  the  century,  being 
strenuous  and  complex,  must  be  democratic. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  the  young 
man  can  do  that  it  would  take  all  day  and 
all  night  to  enumerate  them.  But  the 
young  men  must  be  of  the  right  kind.  There 
are  opportunities  for  more  doctors,  more 
lawyers,  civil  engineers,  electrical  engineers, 
editors,  teachers  and  preachers.  There  are 
not  enough  young  men  now  to  do  all  there 
is  to  be  done.  The  century  demands  young 
men  who  have  been  trained.  It  does  not 
want  those  who  are  found  in  the  saloon. 
Liquor  destroys  half  the .  force  and  energy 
of  our  young  men  each  year.  Tfce  century 
will  demand  educated  men.  It  will  demand 
honorable  men.  It  will  require  loyal  men, 
men  who  are  true  to  the  interest  of  their 
employers.  It  will  require  hopeful  men. 
They  must  be  men  who  believe  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  the  most  important  thing 
there  is  to  do,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
do  it  well.  What  the  century  will  value 
most  will  be  the  sober,  well-balanced  mind." 


The  truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the 
census  or  the  size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops. 
No,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  -country  turns 
out. — Emerson. 


Miss  Eva  Newsom,  daughter  of  David 
Newsom  of  Elizabethtown,  Ind.,  won  the 
distinction  at  Earlham  College,  where  she 
was  a  member  of  the  senior  class.  A  Bryn 
Mawr  scholarship  was  awarded  her  for  the 
highest  standard  of  scholarship  at  Earlham. 
She  will  be  graduated  from  the  Latin  course. 
The  scholarship  has  a  money  value  of  $400. 


Mr.  P.  R.  Colwell  of  Lawrenceville,  New 
Jersey,  gave  an  address  on  "William  Mor- 
ris, a  Practical  Dreamer,"  at  the  Shortridge 
high  school  building,  March  24th,  at  eight 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  lecture  was  highly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  interested  In  the 
arts  and  crafts  movement. 


At  the  county  examination  In  Whitley 
County,  held  by  County  Superintendent 
Tapy,  108  applicants  passed,  that  will  pro- 
mote them  from  the  district  schools  to  the 
high  school. 


The  high  school  at  Clarks  Hill,  Ind.,  has 
received  a  commission  from  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 


Supt.  Metcalf  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  says: 
"Frequent  changes  of  teachers  are  disas- 
trous both  to  the  schools  and  to  the  teacners; 
to  the  schools  because  of  the  loss  of  an  in- 
fluence that  has  been  potent  for  good,  and 
to  the  teachers  because  such  an  influence  is 
not  easily  regained  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  a  new  school,  new  pupils,  and 
a  new  community  necessarily  bring.  Good 
reputations  are  not  easily  or  quickly  made." 


Fifteen  students  entered  the  Central  Col- 
lege at  Danville,  from  Shelby  County,  when 
the  spring  term  opened.  Eleven  of  the  num- 
ber were  teachers  and  the  remainder  high 
school  gi'aduates. 


Statistics  show  that  of  two  hundred  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  first  grade  twelve  com- 
plete the  eighth  grade,  ten  enter  high  school, 
two  are  graduated  from  high  school,  and 
one  pupil  alone  is  destined  to  be  graduated 
from  a  college. 


Supt.  D.  W.  Thomas  of  the  Blklmrt 
schools  has  resigned  his  position  to  take  ef- 
fect with  the  close  of  the  present  year.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Elkhart  schools 
twenty  years. 


Toyocichl  lyenago,  a  Japanese  scholar, 
holding  a  chair  in  Chicago  XJnlvergity,  spoke 
on  "The  Soul  of  Japan"  at  the  Lebanon 
high  school  commencement  April  18. 
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Tbe  Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  Unl- 
Tersity^  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been  the  gate- 
way to  many  young  men  who  pursued  a 
course  of  bookkeeping  and  then  located  in 
tbe  prosperous  South.  Teachers  who  are 
interested  should  address  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


It  was  Phillips  Brooks  who  said:  "It  is 
not  what  stays  in  our  memories,  but  what 
has  passed  into  our  characters  that  Is  the 
possession  of  our  lives." 


Prof.  Edwin  Monroe,  superintendent  of 
tbe  Frankfort  schools,  has  been  re-em- 
ployed  for  three  years,  it  $2,000. 


Every  city  should  employ  some  resident 
teachers,  but  no  city  should  employ  all  resi- 
dent teachers. 


Miss  Jessie  B.  Montgomery,  principal  of 
tbe  grammar  and  preparatory  departments 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Plattevllle, 
Wisconsin,  was  formerly  an  Indiana  edu- 
cator. She  graduated  from  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  In  1895.  The  following  two 
years  she  spent  as  critic  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Michigan  Normal  Col- 
lege at  Ypsilanti.  She  spent  the  next  five 
years  as  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana.  She  resigned  her 
position  at  Ft.  Wayne  to  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 


The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Brazil 
schools  has  made  it  necessary  to  make  pro- 
vision for  several  hundred  children  for  the 
coming  year.  The  school  board  has  about 
$90,000  in  its  treasury  and  it  expects  to 
build  three  ward  schoolhouses  and  add  two 
rooms  to  two  of  the  present  school  buildings. 


The  postofflce  department  has  retused  sec- 
ond class  mail  privileges  to  "The  DePauw," 
the  official  publication  of  the  student  body 
of  DePauw  University,  thus  raising  its  mail- 
ing expense  from  50  cents  to  $3.75  an  issue. 
The  ruling  is  based  on  the  grounds  that  col- 
lege pai>ers  are  not  of  the  nature  to  obtain 
the  privileges.  The  paper  will  not  be  sus- 
pended. 


President  Eliot  of  Harvard  says:  "The 
main  object  In  every  school  should  be  not  to 
provide  the  children  with  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  to  show  them  how  to  live 
a  happy  and  worthy  life,  inspired  by  ideals 
which  exalt  and  dignify  both  labor  and 
leisure.  To  see  beauty  and  to  love  it  is  to 
possess  large  securities  for  such  a  life.'* 


The  Western  College  for  Women  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  is  makinpT  n  vigorous  effort  to  add 
$250,000  to  its  endowment  fund.  Mr.  Car- 
negie promised  $50,000  of  this  amount,  and 
when  the  college  had  raised  $50,000,  Mr. 
Carnegie  offered  to  give  another  $50,000 
when  the  total  reached  $200,000.  Dr.  Z.  B. 
Campbell,  the  financial  agent,  has  agreed  to 
loan  to  each  student  $1,  on  condition  that 
this  money  with  its  accumulation  shall  be 
returned  to  the  college  upon  October  16  next. 
There  will  be  sharp  competition  among  the 
girls  to  see  who  can  increase  her  "talent" 
most. 


W^hlle  President  Jordan  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  was  in  Indianapolis  he 
sat  for  a  portrait  to  be  hung  in  the  new 
library  building  at  Indiana  University,  the 
gift  of  the  resident  graduates  of  Indian- 
apolis. 


Miss  Josephine  Meeteer,  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1901  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, has  recently  been  appointed  dean  of 
women  at  Swarthmore.  In  addition  to  her 
services  as  dean,  she  will  teach  two  or  three 
courses  in  the  department  of  Greek.  Miss 
Meeteer  began  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  1887 
and  since  then  has  had  valuable  experience 
in  the  private  schools  of  Philadelphia. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Farson,  a  sister  of  John 
Farson,  one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers 
of  Indianapolis,  though  she  possesses  a  for- 
tune of  $300,0C0,  is  still  teaching  school.  She 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers. 


Supt.  C.  L.  Hunt  of  the  Clinton,  Mass., 
schools  says:  "The  school  work  tends  di- 
rectly to  sobriety  and  industry,  but  the 
schools  can  not  keep  the  children  from  social 
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excesses  nor  impose  upon  them  domestic 
tasks.  Frugal  habits  are  best  formed  at 
home,  and  school  savings  banks  and  stamp 
saving  systems,  excellent  as  they  are,  can 
not  take  the  place  of  regular  training  car- 
ried on  by  the  parents  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house- 
hold." 


Nearly  three  thousand  teachers  were  en- 
rolled at  the  convention  of  the  Southern  In- 
diana Teachers.  The  enrollment  was  not 
quite  as  large  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  which 
was  due  to  the  bad  weather. 


The  teachers  of  Brooklyn  have  finally  won 
their  suit  for  $295,238  for  back  salary,  with 
interest  for  the  first  six  months  of  1899. 
During  that  time  the  teachers  were  paid 
under  a  lower  schedule  of  salaries  than  the 
schedule  which  was  actually  in  force. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  by  the  Southern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association:  President,  Howard  Sandi- 
son,  Terre  Haute;  first  vice-president,  S.  L. 
Scott,  Jelfersonville;  second  vice-president, 
Charles  Jackman,  Martinsville;  secretary, 
Miss  Florence  Brannon,  Seymour;  treasurer, 
Milo  Stuart,  Indianapolis;  executive  commit- 
tee, T.  F.  Fitzgibbon,  Columbus,  chairman, 
and  Miss  Greorgia  Alexander,  Indianapolis; 
J.  A.  Woodbum,  Bloomington;  O.  C.  Pratt, 
Danville,  and  Miss  Anna  Fisher,  Rushvllle. 


Four  pupils  graduated  from  the  high 
school  and  ten  from  the  common  schools  at 
Centerville,  Ind.,  on  the  evening  of  April  5. 
Supt.  C.  W.  Jordan  of  Richmond  presented 
the  diplomas. 


The  Edwardsport  high  school  held  its 
seventh  annual  commencement  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  31.  There  were  seven  grad- 
uates. President  Bryan  of  Franklin  College 
delivered  the  address. 


The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers* Association 
will  meet  at  South  Bend  next  year.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  have  been  chosen:  President — 
W.  P.  Modlin,  Hartford  City.  Vice-Presi- 
dent— William    Clem,   South   Bend.     Secre- 


tary—Miss Elizabeth  Baxter,  Union  City. 
Treasurer — W.  A.  Millls,  Crawfordsville. 
Railroad  Secretary — W.  A.  Hill,  Hammond. 
Chairman  Executive  Committee — ^Prof .  S,  B. 
McCracken,  Elkhart. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  S.  I.  T.  A.:  "Be  it  Resolved,  That  we, 
the  teachers  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teach- 
ers' Association,  put  forth  our  truest  elforts 
to  make  ourselves  more  thorough  in  prepara- 
tion, and  thus  be  qualified  to  co-operate  with 
our  legislative  committee,  now  existing,  in 
securing  higher  salaries." 


President  J.  B.  Angell  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  in  an  address  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  alumni  of  that  institution,  said 
that  he  hoped  football  in  its  present  form 
would  soon  be  abolished  from  the  high 
school.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion  the 
game  was  entirely  too  rough  for  immature 
boys  in  the  secondary  schools. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  president  of  Franklin 
College,  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  student  body  a  bust  ot  ben- 
jamin Franklin,  which  is  the  gift  from  Dr. 
J.  A.  Coles,  of  New  York  City.  The  bust  is 
a  bronze  replica  of  the  original  modeled 
from  life  by  Hundon,  and  rests  on  a  granite 
pedestal. 


The  Bicknell  schools  and  their  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Benham,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  receiving  a  commission  for  their 
high  school.  The  enrollment  of  the  school 
is  546,  seventy  of  whom  are  doing  higb 
school  work.  There  are  eleven  teachers  in 
the  corps. 


The  Wisconsin  local  boards  of  education 
are  now  permitted  to  provide,  at  public  ex- 
pense, free  educational  lectures: 


Because  of  the  Increased  attendance  at 
the  State  Normal  School  during  the  spring 
term,  a  number  of  temporary  assistants  have 
been  appointed. 


The  address  made  by  Prof.  O.  P.  Kinsey 
of    Valparaiso    at    the    Northern    Indiana 
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Teachers'  Association  was  a  pleasing  feature 
of  the  program.  He  spoke  on  "The  Man 
Who  Knows"  and  said  in  part: 

**The  school  teacher's  wages,  though  great- 
ly increased  in  the  last  few  years,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Much  more  is  earned  in  every 
other  way.  This  very  prosperity  is  largely 
due  to  the  one  cause — education;  and  it  has 
been  because  of  the  splendid  teachers  of  the 
country  that  such  prosperity  was  possible. 
The  school  teacher  has  not  had  anything 
like  proportional  pay  for  what  he  has  done 
to  Eiake  the  prosperity. 

"Education  more  than  anything  else  and 
all  things  else  has  made  America  what  she 
is." 


Miss  Herriott  O.  Palmer,  505  W.  124th 
street,  New  York  City,  is  at  present  special- 
izing in  history  and  educational  theory  in 
Columbia  University.  She  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  by  the  board  of  education 
at  Franklin,  Ind.,  where  she  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  several  years. 
She  does  most  acceptable  work  as  an  in- 
structor in  CJounty  Teachers'  Institutes. 


Supt,  R.  I.  Hamilton  of  the  Vlncennes 
schools  has  recently  Issued  a  very  attractive 
manual. 


The  Frankton  high  school  commencement 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  27th.  Super- 
intendent Fagan  of  Goodland,  Ind.,  delivered 
the  commencement  address. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Turner,  who  is  at  present  in 
Columbia  University,  will  soon  receive  his 
Master's  degree.  He  has  been  re-elected  to 
his  former  position  as  principal  of  the  Con- 
nersville  high  school. 


The  board  of  education  at  Connersville  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  services 
of  Prof.  L.  D.  CofPman  for  another  year. 
They  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  his 
work  by  giving  him  a  substantial  increase 
in  salary.  Superintendent  Coffman  will 
have  charge  of  the  teachers'  course  at  Wi- 
nona this  summer,  after  which  he  will  spend 
several  weeks  in  institute  work. 


The  1907  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  on  the 
Thursday  before  the  first  Friday  in  April. 
The  membership  dues  were  raised  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents.  A  new  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted  preparatory  to  incor- 
porating the  society. 


Miss  Daisy  French  of  Anderson  completed 
her  course  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  last 
term,  and  is  attending  Indiana  University 
this  spring. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Frankfort  Morning  Times:  "At  the  meeting 
of  the  city  school  board  last  night,  the  board 
by  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  action, 
voiced-  its  approval  and  confidence  in  the 
head  of  the  schools,  Supt.  Edwin  S.  Monroe. 
This  approval  and  confidence  was  demon- 
strated by  two  acts,  his  employment  as  su- 
perintendent for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
a  very  material  increase  in  salary." 


The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Shelby ville 
schools  was  recently  held  in  the  high  school 
building.  The  exhibit  embraced  excellent 
work  in  art,  drawing  and  writing  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fannie  Osborne, 
head  of  the  art  department. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Jason- 
ville  high  school  were  held  Friday  evening, 
April  13th.  Prof.  J.  B.  Wisely  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School  delivered  the  class 
address. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Rock- 
ville  schools  will  be  held  June  Ist.  A  class 
of  seventeen  will  graduate  and  Dr.  W.  L.. 
Bryan  of  Indiana  University  will  deliver  the 
class  address.  The  Rockville  schools  are  in 
an  excellent  condition.  Supt.  O.  H.  Blossom 
has  been  re-elected  for  another  year.  The 
superintendent  and  teachers  recently  gave 
the  parents  a  special  invitation  to  visit  the 
school  and  about  ninety  were  present  to 
Investigate  the  work.  An  extensive  exhibit 
of  written  work,  water  colors,  charcoal  and 
pen  and  ink  sketches,  paper  cutting 
charts  and  maps  was  madis.  The  patrons 
feel  that  Superintendent   Blossom  and  his 
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coi*ps  of  teachers  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  toward  attaining  the  highest  standard 
of  proficiency  for  the  pupils. 


No  one  ever  saw  poor  teaching  in  a  school 
room  where  a  teacher  enjoyed  her  work. 


The  address  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta  of  Pur- 
due University,  on  "Agriculture  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,"  before  the  N.  I.  T.  A.  was 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  rural  schools.  Profes- 
sor Latta  urged  the  following: 

"1.  The  early  and  thorough  revision  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  giving  of  kiudek- 
garten  and  nature  study  work,  domestic 
science,  elementary  agriculture  and  manual 
training  their  rightful  place  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

"2.  Consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  gs 
fast  as  conditions  and  public  sentiment  will 
permit. 

•*3.  Lengthening  of  the  school  year  in 
the  country  and  such  increase  of  wages  as 
will  secure  the  best  teachers. 

'*4.  The  examination  of  teachers  in  the 
subjects  of  nature  study  and  elementary 
agriculture. 

"5.  The  general  establishment  of  rural 
high  schools,  centrally  located  in  the  farm 
communities  which  they  serve,  as  fully 
equipped  and  as  ably  manned  as  the  best 
city  high  schools." 


Prof.  Charlton  Andrews,  instructor  in 
French  and  English  at  the  Washington  State 
College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  recently  made  a 
very  impressive  lecture  before  the  students 
on  the  subject  "The  Utility  of  Literature." 
"The  Evergreen,"  tjie  college  paper,  made 
the  following  pleasing  comment  on  the  lec- 
ture: "In  the  hurry  and  nervous  strain  of 
college  life  such  a  lecture  is  like  an  excur- 
sion into  a  pleasant  valley  spangled  with 
beautiful  flowers.  Scholarly  in  its  concep- 
tion and  execution,  the  address  proved  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  literature  in  achieving 
culture,  which  is  'perfection,  made  to  pre- 
vail.' " 


ment  exercises.  John  D.  Rockefeller  gave 
$50,000  on  condition  that  the  same  amount 
could  be  raised  from  others.  It  is  the  largest 
building  on  the  campus  and  the  State  will 
obtain  it  free  of  cost.  Practically  all  the 
organizations  except  the  fraternities  and 
sororities  will  have  rooms  there. 


The  student  building  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated next  June  as  a  part  of  the  commence- 


Prof.  G.  W.  Benton,  principal  of  the  Short- 
ridge  high  school,  Indianapolis,  made  an  ad- 
dress before  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  Chi- 
cago, on  March  23d.    He  said  in  part: 

"The  following  questions  were  submitted 
to  100  secondary  school  men  throughout  the 
country: 

"1.  Have  you  noticed  a  growing  suspi- 
cion among  the  public  that  the  high  schools 
are  costing  too  much  in  proportion  to  the 
grades? 

"2.  Have  claims  been  made  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  utilitarian  subjects 
are  not  being  met?    If  so,  are  they  justified? 

"3.  To  what  extent  do  college  entrance 
requirements  influence  the  organization  of 
the  course  of  study  in  your  school? 

"4.  What  are  the  other  things  which  de- 
termine graduation  standards? 

"5.  Are  there  any  subjects,  well  taught, 
not  accepted  for  college  entrance,  which,  in 
your  opinion,  should  be  accepted? 

"6.  Would  a  liberalized  college  entrance 
standard  aid  you  in  satisfying  the  people 
that  they  are  getting  value  received? 

"7.  Would  better  agreement  among  col- 
leges as  to  entrance  units  help  in  preventing 
unfavorable  criticism  of  high  schools? 

"8.  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  col- 
leges can  aid  high  schools  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  public? 

"In  considering  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
schools,  both  large  and  small,  had  observed 
no  serious  criticism  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
high  schools,  though  some,  in  the  large  cities, 
acknowledged  the  fact  and  accounted  for 
the  lack  of  criticism  on  the  ground  of  gen- 
eral indifference.  Some  others  said,  'No 
criticism  exists,  but  would  be  justified.' 

"As  to  the  second  question,  a  majority 
reported  that  claims  were  made  that  utili- 
tarian subjects  were  not  taught.  Some 
claimed  that  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  had  met  the  criticism. 
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"A  large  majority  acknowledged  the  in- 
fluence of  college  entrance  requirements  in 
tlie  organization  of  the  course  of  study. 

'*A  variety  of  other  influences  were  men- 
tioned as  affecting  the  course  of  study,  in 
which  those  afTecting  the  child  directly  and 
immediately  were  in  the  minority. 

*'There  was  a  general  desire  expressed 
that  colleges  should  accept  certain  subjects 
which  might  be  grouped  under  three  heads, 
viz.:  Business  courses,  political  economy 
and  civics,  and  arts  courses,  the  latter  in- 
cluding, of  course,  manual  training,  me- 
chanical drawing  and  domestic  science. 

*'A  large  majority  favored  a  liberalized 
college  entrance  standard,  and  agreed  that 
better  unanimity  among  colleges  would  help 
in  preventing  criticism  of  high  schools. 

**A  desire  was  expressed  that  •college^ 
should  not  take  pupils  without  high  school 
diplpmas,  for  athletic  or  other  reasons,  as 
it  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  school  in 
the  community. 

"As  to  other  ways  in  which  colleges 
might  aid  the  schools  In  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  the  following  were  par- 
ticularly to  the  point:  By  preparing  better 
teachers;  by  giving  less  attention  to  worn- 
out  ideals  and  more  to  real  problems  of  life; 
by  getting  in  touch  with  the  people,  and 
with  school  work;  by  setting  a  good  example 
of  morals  and  order;  by  promoting  more 
friendly  relations  with  the  high  schools." 


Prof.  William  A.  McBeth,  recent  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  for  State  geologist, 
is  a  native  of  Indiana.  He  is  a  graduate 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  and 
from  Wabash  College.  He  also  took  a 
special  course  at  Harvard.  For  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  State  Normal  School.  He  has 
long  been  an  enthusiastic  and  extensive  stu- 
dent of  the  geological  field  in  Indiana  and  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  glacial  and 
drainage  features  of  the  State. 


At  the  spelling  contest  conducted  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  Tapy,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Whitley  County,  the  first  prize,  an  Interna- 
tional dictionary  with  stand,  was  won  by 
Agnes  Ward,  a  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade. 
The  second  prize,  an  International  dictionary 

3-E.J. 


without  stand,  was  won  by  Lizzie  Kantner. 
The  third  prize,  a  Collegiate  dictionary,  wa? 
awarded  to  a  boy. 


Prof.  P.  V.  Voris  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Dublin  schools.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and 
Indiana  University  and  has  filled  various 
educational  positions  very  acceptably. 


Miss  Bertha  C.  Lingle  is  quite  successful 
as  head  of  the  Latin  department  in  the  An- 
derson high  school.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  and  her  home  is  at  Paoli, 
ind. 


The  spring  term  of  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School  opened'  with  more  than  1,100  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  and  the  enrollment  will 
probably  reach  1,200.  There  is  a  mucn 
larger  proportion  of  young  men  in  the  insti- 
tution than  ever  before.  President  Parsons 
is  doing  a  great  work,  and  his  services  are 
in  demand  for  conunencement  addresses  and 
institute  work.  It  is  simply  Impossible  for 
him  to  accept  many  of  the  invitations  which 
he  receives. 


Robert  J.  Aley,  editor  of  the  Educator- 
Journal,  delivered  commencement  addresses 
at  the  following  places  in  April:  Mitchell, 
Cynthiana,  Selma,  Poseyville  and  Carmel. 


Prof.  Chas.  Deich  is  principal  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Normal  School  at  Corydon,  Ind.  He 
is  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  has  been 
a  student  at  Central  Normal  College. 


Supt.  C.  W.  Watsom,  Marengo  schools,  is 
conducting  a  normal.  It  opened  most  aus- 
piciously, and  is  attended  by  many  teachers 
of  Crawford  County. 


The  French  Lick  Normal  School  opened 
on  10th  ult.  with  a  large  enrollment.  The 
principal  is  Prof.  B.  B.  Myers,  who  has  been 
re-elected  as  superintendent  of  the  French 
Lick  schools.  In  his  normal  work  he  has 
the  assistance  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Brown  as  in- 
structor in  English,  Latin  and  U.  S.  history; 
Prof.  A.  H.  Condo  as  instructor  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music;  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Walker 
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instructor  in  elocution  and  public  speaking. 
Superintendent  Myers  gives  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  European  history  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Six  of  the  ten  townships  of 
Orange  CJounty  are  represented  in  the  normal 
at  French  Lick,  and  there  are  students  from 
Lawrence,  Dubois,  Martin  and  Greene 
counties. 


principalship  of  the  high  school  to  the  su- 
perintendency.  He  has  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  his  teachers,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  school  patrons. 


Supt.  W.  I.  Lower  has  been  re-elected  at 
South  Milford,  where  he  has  been  engaged 
in  school  work  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Is  now  a  student  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. The  commencement  was  held  at  South 
Milford  on  6th  ult.  There  were  eight  grad- 
uates. 


We  regret  exceedingly  to  note  the  retire- 
ment of  Irvin  Brandyberry  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Adams  County  on  account 
of  ill  health,  as  he  has  certainly  been  quite 
successful  in  his  supervision;  but  we  are 
especially  pleased  to  note  the  election  of 
Prof.  L.  E.  Opliger,  who  will  prove  himself 
to  be  a  most  worthy  successor.  The  latter 
holds  a  sixty  months'  State  license.  He  has 
been  a  student  In  the  Tri-State  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Indiana  University.  He  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  but  moved  to 
Adams  County  in  1889.  He  graduated  from 
the  Linn  Grove  schools  in  1895  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  When  elected  county  superin- 
tendent he  was  serving  as  principal  of  the 
Peterson  schools.  He  was  elected  upon  the 
first  ballot,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
several  other  worthy  teachers  were  candi- 
dates for  the  position. 


On  the  12th  and  13th  ult.  two  modern 
school  buildings  were  dedicated  at  East 
Chicago.  The  Eugene  Field  building  is  at 
Indiana  Harbor  and  contains  four  rooms. 
The  McKinley  building  contains  twelve 
rooms  exclusive  of  the  basement.  In  the 
basement  of  the  latter  building  there  are  two 
large  and  well-lighted  rooms  for  manual 
training.  The  corridors  of  this  building  are 
large  enough  for  drills  and  public  meetings. 
It  has  been  clearly  proven  that  the  board  of 
education  at  East  Chicago  made  no  mistake 
in  promoting  Prof.  E.  N.  Canine  from  the 


LA  SALLB  THEATER.  CHICAOO. 

In  Chicago  plays,  come  and  go,  but  "The 
Umpire"  seems  likely  to  go  on  forever  at  the 
LaSalle.  This  pleasing  musical  comedy  will 
be  presented  for  the  two  hundredth  time 
April  6.  A  handsome^  souvenir  will  be  given 
each  woman  attending  that  performance. 
The  souvenirs  distributed  on  previous  occa- 
sions have  been  much  sought  after.  Those 
for  the  second  century  mark  will  be  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 


$5,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES. 

To  the  Teachers  of  America: 

To  evidence  its  appreciation  of  the 'Na- 
tional Educational  Association's  selection  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  scene  of  its  next 
annual  convention  at  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, July  9th  to  13th  inclusive,  and  to  en- 
courage delegates  to  include  Portland  and 
Oregon  in  their  itinerary,  the  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club  offers  five  thousand  dollars  in 
prizes  for  articles  on  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
this  section  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

First  prize $1,000  00 

Second  prize 500  00 

Third  prize 250  00 

Fourth  prize 200  00 

Fifth  prize  175  00 

Sixth  prize 150  00 

Seventh  prize 125  00 

Eighth  prize 110  00 

Ninth  prize 100  00 

Tenth  prize 90  00 

Ten  prizes  of  $75.00  each '750  00 

Ten  prizes  of  $50.00  each 600  00 

Ten  prizes  of  $25.00  each 250  00 

Twenty  prizes  of  $15.00  each 800  00 

Twenty  prizes  of  $10.00  each 200  00 

Judges  (to  be  acceptable  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Educational 
Association)    SOO  00 

Grand  total $5,000  00 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  competition 
these  articles  must  appear  in  a  regular  edi- 
tion of  some  newspaper  or  other  publication 
printed  outside  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
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Washington,  said  publication  (complete)  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  not  later  than 
October  1,  1906.  These  articles  must  be 
sealed  and  addressed  to 

TEACHERS'  CONTEST, 

Care  Portland  Commercial  Club, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

They  will  be  opened  by  the  Judges.    Prizes 

will  be  awarded  strictly  on  the  merits  of  the 

articles.     Contestants  can  treat  any  phase 

of  the  subject  that  appeals  to  them — natural 

resources,    scenery,    irrigation,    agriculture 

and  horticulture,   history,   educational   and 

religious  advantages,  climatic  or  social  con- 

ditions,  etc. — or  in  a   more  comprehensive 

vein.     The  judges   will   be   absolutely   un- 

trammeled  in  making  their  decisions. 

This  offer  is  made,  not  so  much  with  view 
of  having  the  country  "boomed"  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  tliat  term,  as  to  have  the 
teachers  of  the  country  become  more  familiar 
with  this  portion  of  the  United  States  and 
give  expression  to  their  views  in  such  ar- 
ticles as  will  be  acceptable  to  papers 
throughout  the  entire  Union. 

TOM  RICHARDSON,  Manager, 
Portland  Commercial  Club, 
Portland.  Oregon. 


schools,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  school.  She  has  specialized 
in  Earlham  College  and  Indiana  University. 


Supt.  Edgar  N.  Haskins,  Oaktown  schools, 
is  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  normal  de- 
partment of  Vincennes  University.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  and 
is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  teachers  of 
Knox  County. 


Miss  Cora  A.  Snyder,  teacher  of  English 
in  the  Anderson  high  school,  has  been  at- 
tending for  several  months  the  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  drama  given  by  Profes- 
sors Chas.  Swain  Thomas  and  M.  W.  Samp- 
son at  the  Shortridge  high  school  at  Indi- 
anapolis. She  will  probably  attend  the  N. 
E.  A.  at  San  Francisco,  after  which  she  will 
spend  the  summer  with  her  brother,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Foulke-Stewart  has  been 
principal  of  the  Dublin  high  school  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note 
her  re-election.  She  was  formerly  principal 
of  the  Worthington  and  Middletown  high 


Prof.  P.  H.  Huntworth,  graduate  of  the 
Indiana 'state  Normal  school  and  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Clay  City  schools, 
writes  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker  as  follows  from 
Georgetown,  Wash.: 

"The  Educator-Journal  comes  in  due  time. 
Please  find  one  dollar  ($1.00)  inclosed  in  pay- 
ment of  my  subscription.  I  am  employed 
in  Georgetown,  a  suburb  of  Seattle,  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  We  have  twenty 
teachers,  and  a  four-year  high  school  course. 

"My  wife's  health  is  much  better  here  than 
it  was  in  Indiana.  Our  children  are  big  and 
strong." 


Miss  Julia  Fried,  who  edits  the  Primary 
Department  in  the  Educator-Journal,  has 
been  engaged  for  institute  work  at  Frank- 
fort and  Peru.  Her  services  are  in  demand 
elsewhere,  and  she  will  accept  engagements 
in  other  leading  county  teachers'  institutes 
if  the  dates  shall  not  coBfllct  with  those  in 
Clinton  and  Miami  counties.  County  super- 
intendents desiring  additional  informatioh 
should  address  County  Superintendent 
Homer  L.  Cook,  79  Court  House,  Indianap- 
olis. Miss  Fried  is  connected  with  the  Indi- 
ana Kindergarten  Normal,  and  will  be  one 
of  the  instructors  at  Winona  Lake.  She  ex- 
cels as  a  primary  teacher.  She  was  one  of 
the  instructors  in  the  Monroe  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute  at  Bloomington  last  summer, 
where  her  work  was  commended  Very  highly 
by  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  president  of  Franklin 
College. 


We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Miss 
Emma  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  teachers  in  the  Lafayette  schools. 
She  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Edin- 
burg  schools,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association. 
Her  home  was  at  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


It  always  affords  us  pleasure  to  note  the 
progress  of  Prof.  L.  M.  Sniff,  Angola,  Ind., 
where  he  has  been  president  of  the  Tri- 
State  Normal  College  for  many  years.  The 
growth  of  the  institution  has  been  so  steady 
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that  he  has  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
incorporate  three  separate  colleges  as  fol- 
lows with  the  power  to  grant  degrees.  The 
institutions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Tri-State  College,  a  literary  in- 
stitution with  five  courses.  • 

(2)  The  Tri-State  College  of  Pharmacy, 
two  courses. 

(3)  The  Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 
with  four  courses. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  the 
colleges  named  above,  Professor  Sniff  will 
continue  to  give  the  best  of  normal  training 
to  hundreds  of  teachers  in  Indiana,  Oliio  and 
Michigan  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time  and 
money.  He  believes  in  strenuous  work,  and 
has  no  sympathy  whatever  for  secret  fra- 
ternities. Hazing,  competitive  athletics  and 
college  rowdyism  are  repulsive  to  him.  He 
prefers  to  appeal  to  those  pupils  and  teach- 
ers who  desire  to  become  students  for  laud- 
able purposes. 


Mr.  John  Clerkin,  the  very  efficient  su- 
perintendent of  the  Jennings  County  schools, 
has  developed  a  great  interest  in  the  Boys' 
Corn-growing  Club  and  Girls'  Bread-making 
Club  under  the  auspices  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute and  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Jennings  CSunty,  Indiana.  The  conditions 
for  membership  and  the  prizes  offered  are  as 
follows: 

Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Conditions  of  Boys'  Contest: 

1.  Seed  to  be  furnished  by  the  farmers' 
institute  association  and  the  county  school 
superintendent. 

2.  Kind  of  seed — ^Alexander's  Gold  Stand- 
ard (yellow). 

3.  Amount  of  seed — one  quart. 

4.  Contestant  must  exhibit  10  ears  of  his 
corn  at  township  and  county  contest. 

5.  Each  exhibitor  must  submit  to  his 
township  vice-president,  10  days  before  the 
institute,  a  written  description  of  the  method 
of  growing  his  corn. 

6.  Each  exhibitor  must  certify  to  the  yield 
of  his  corn,  and  state  that  the  com  was  pro- 
duced by  himself. 

7.  Each  exhibitor  will  be  furnished  an 
outline,  and  a  note  book  in  which  he  must 
keep  notes  as  designated  in  the  outline. 


8.  The  exhibit  remains  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor. 

9.  Contestant  cultivate  and  fertilize  as 
he  sees  fit. 

10.  Corn  to  be  Judged  by  standard  score 
card. 

11.  Contestants  will  be  notified  through 
the  county  papers  the  date  to  call  upon  their 
trustees  for  the  seed  com. 

12.  Contestants  must  attend  township 
contest  and  at  least  one  day  a  county  con- 
test. 

Conditions  of  Girls'  Contest: 

1.  Kind  of  bread — ^Yeast. 

2.  Size  of  loaf — 4  in  .x  4  in.  x  9  in.  (one 
loaf  to  the  pan). 

3.  Bread  will  be  judged  by.  standard  scoit 
card. 

4.  Bread  must  be  made  by  exhibitor. 

Poultry  Contest  Conditions: 

1.  Any  person  in  the  county  except 
fanciers  may  compete. 

2.  Contest  confined  to  chickens,  and  the 
same  to  be  raised  by  the  competitor. 

3.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  one  male  and 
three  females  of  any  breed. 

Free-for-All  Com  Contest: 

1.  Any  person  in  the  county  may  exhibit 
10  ears  of  either  white  or  yellow  corn  (or 
both)  of  his  own  raising  and  selection. 

2.  Scoring  to  be  by  standard  score  card. 
The  poultry  and  free-for-all  contests  are 

to  be  at  county  only. 

PRIZES. 

Boys'  Contest,  County  Prizes: 

First  grand  Prize — All  expenses  paid  to 
Purdue  corn  school,  in  oanuary,  1907. 
(Given  by  county  board  of  education.) 

Additional — Suit  of  clothes,  hat  and  shirt 
by  Ironclad  Clothing  Company. 

Second  grand  prize — Set  of  buggy  harness 
by  Tripp  Bros.,  $13.00. 

Third  grand  prize — Suit  of  clothes  by 
Benson  &  Hughes,  $10.00. 

Fourth  grand  prize — Gent's  solid  gold  sig- 
net ring  by  Beer  &  Barth,  $8.00. 

Township  Prizes: 

First  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $3.00. 
Second  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $2.00. 
Third  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $1.00. 
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Girls'  Contest,  County  Prizes: 

First  grand  prize — Ladies'  gold  watch, 
$18.50. 

Second  grand  prize,  ^.00. 

Third  grand  prize,  $3.00. 

Township  Prizes: 
First  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $2.00. 
Second  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $1.00. 
Third  grand  prize  in  each  township,  $0.50. 

Poultry — County  Prizes: 
First  grand  prize,  cash,  $3.00. 
Second  grand  prize,  cash,  $2.00. 
Third  grand  prize,  cash,  $1.00. 

County  Prizes,  Free-for-All  Com  contest: 

White  Corn. 
First  cash  prize,  $5.00. 
Second  cash  prize,  $3.00. 
Third  cash  prize,  $2.00. 

Yellow  Corn. 
First  cash  prize,  $5.00. 
Second  cash  pi*ize,  $3.00. 
Third  cash  prize,  $2.00. 

County  Superintendent  CJerkin  has  pre- 
pared for  the  boys  a  very  excellent  outline 
for  their  compositions  to  be  submitted  by 
each  member  of  the  Corn  Club  who  desires 
to  participate  in  the  contest  explained  above. 
The  following  points  are  suggested: 

1.  Kind  of  soil  in  which  seed  is  planted. 

2.  Location — field,  garden,  level,  slope  or 
hill.  etc. 

3.  Kind  of  crop  raised  on  same  ground 
last  year. 

4.  How  ground  was  prepared  for  seed. 

5.  Planting — date,  depth,  number  of 
kernels  per  hill,  distance  apart  of  hills,  num- 
ber and  length  of  rows. 

6.  Cultivation — ^tools  or  machinery  used, 
dates  of  cultivation,  how  cultivated,  etc. 

7.  Date  crop  was  gathered,  number  of 
ears,  number  of  pounds  of  husked  corn. 

8.  Expense  in  time,  labor  and  money. 

a.  Total  number  of  hours  of  work  by 
contestant. 

b.  Value  per  hour  of  contestant's  work. 

c.  Total  number  of  hours  of  work  by 
team  of  horses  or  other  force  re- 
quired in  raising  corn. 

d.  Value  per  hour  of  above  work. 

e.  Total  value  of  all  labor  in  raising 
com. 


f .  Amount  of  other  expenses. 

g.  Total  cost  of  crop. 

h.    Total  value  of  corn  at  market  price, 
i.    Amount  of  loss  or  gain. 

9.  Statement  of  what  has  been  learned 
by  contestant  in  raising  this  com. 

10.  State  what  difficulties,  if  any,  were 
encountered  with  diseases,  insects,  squirrels 
or  other  pests,  and  results. 

11.  Name,  address,  age  and  school  district 
of  contestant. 


Situated  on  Tippecanoe  River,  near  its 
source,  and  in  Northern  Indiana,  is  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  Warsaw.  It  is  pro- 
gressive as  well  as  pretty,  for  It  is  up-to- 
date  in  every  way,  well  lighted,  drained  and 
paved,  and  with  modem  stores,  well  stocked. 
Right  on  the  edge  of  this  goodly  city,  at  its 
feet,  as  it  were,  is  the  most  beautiful  lake 
in  Hoosierdom — Lake  Winona.  Thousands 
of  people  have  traveled  far  to  look  upon 
lakes  less  beautiful.  On  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  the  Winona  Sum- 
mer School.  A  more  Ideal  place  for  a  sum- 
mer school  could  not  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  school  faculty  is  made  up  of 
eminent  educators,  and  a  school  with  such 
a  faculty,  and  the  advantages  of  the  famous 
Winona  Assembly  programs,  and  the  sum- 
mer resort  privileges,  should  attract,  not 
only  the  teachers  of  southern  Michigan, 
westem  Ohio,  all  of  Indiana,  eastern  Illinois, 
and  southern  Wisconsin  (its  regular  con- 
tributing territory),  but  those  much  farther 
off.  With  its  twenty  departments  and  fifty 
teachers,  Winona  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  biggest  and  best  summer  school  in 
this  country,  and  when  it  comes  to  situa- 
tion and  environment,  few  are  its  equal, 
there  are  none  superior.  Those  energetic 
and  talented  gentlemen,  S.  C.  Dickey,  presi- 
dent, Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  and  C.  M.  Mc- 
Daniel,  principal,  Hammond,  Ind.,  will  glv^ 
you  full  information. — Public  School  Journal, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Students  who  contemplate  attending  a 
summer  session  outside  the  State  of  Indiana 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
university  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  cities  in  the  country,  prac- 
tically surrounded  by  three  lakes,  and  giving 
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opportunity  for  many  kinds  of  aquatic  di- 
verBion.  The  graduate  courses  offered  are 
unusually  strong,  one  department  alone  of- 
fering four  seminary  courses,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  advanced  student  to  continue 
his  investigation  after  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion. Three-fourths  of  the  faculty  of  the 
session  are  of  professional  rank,  including 
such  well-known  special  lecturers  as  Jane 
Adams  of  Hull  House,  Chicago  (sociology); 
Brlgham  of  Colgate  (geology),  Falrclough 
of  Stanford  (Latin),  Huberich  of  Stanford 
(political  science),  Urdahl  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege (political  economy),  and  Van  Tyne  of 
Michigan  (American  history).  One  of  the 
successful  innovations  made  by  the  director 
of  the  session  is  the  giving  of  a  weekly  re- 
ception to  faculty  and  students  at  Chad- 
bourne  Hall,  the  women's  residence.  These 
receptions  are  said  to  aid  surprisingly  in 
developing  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the 
student  body  Of  the  session,  composed  of 
men  and  women  coming,  without  previous 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  our  Hoosier 
students  need  to  go  outside  their  State  for 
summer  work,  but  there  are  good  arguments  • 
for  a  change  of  environment,  and  Wisconsin 
offers  strong  inducements  for  the  patronage 
of  her  summer  session. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Company  of  Boston  and 
Chicago  have  in  preparation  a  most  useful 
little  book  for  geometry  classes  in  secondary 
schools.  The  author  is  D.  Sands  Wright,  of 
the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  and  the  work 
consists  of  a  series  of  supplementary  exer- 
cises, which  are  adapted  to  use  with  any  of 
the  regular  text-books  in  geometry.  This 
book  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive teachers  who  wish  to  provide  their 
classes  with  ample  material  for  drill  and  re- 
view. Wright's  Problems  in  Geometry  will 
perform  the  same  service  for  geometry 
classes  that  McCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in 
Algebra,  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  has 
accomplished  for  classes  in  algebra  for  sev- 
eral years. 


complete  list  of  the  publications.  Superin- 
tendents desiring  copies  of  same  should  ad- 
dress the  company  at  378  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 


Ginn  &  Company  announce  the  early  pub- 
lication through  their  trade  department  at 
Boston  of  a  unique  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture on  outdoor  life.  It  is  called  "Mountain 
Wild  Flowers,"  and  is  written  by  Mrs.  Julia 
W.  Henshaw,  who  has  in  this  book  gathered 
together  the  result  of  many  years'  study  of 
these  fascinating  flowers  that  bloom  above 
the  clouds. 

Professor  John  Macoun,  the  eminent  nat- 
uralist, in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Henshaw  says, 
"That  the  work  should  have  been  done  as 
you  have  done  it  is  more  than  I  could  have 
hoped.  The  beauty  of  the  photographs,  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  grouping  of  the 
flowers,  the  concise  and  yet  complete  de- 
scriptions make  it  easy  for  even  the  visitor 
of  a  day  to  identify  all  the  plants  he  is  likely 
to  see." 


"In  the  Days  of  Scott"  (A.  S.  Barnes  A 
Co.,  New  York),  by  Tudor  Jenks,  author  of 
"In  the  Days  of  Chaucer,"  "In  the  Days  of 
Shakespeare,"  "In  the  Days  of  Milton,"  etc 
12mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net.  In 
sketching  the  picturesque  of  the  "Wizard  of 
the  North"  Mr.  J^nks  has  done  full  Justice 
to  the  earlier  dramatic  times  of  Jacobite 
uprising  which  produced  an  atmosphere  that 
influenced  Scott  peculiarly.  The  outlines, 
the  surroundings,  influences  and  conditions 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  His  charming 
life  story  of  the  great  novelist  gives  a  picture 
of  Scott  and  his  work  which  is  wholly  ex- 
ceptional in  its  succinctness  and  personal 
interest. 


Ginn  &  Co.'s  Common  School  Catalogue 
for  1906  has  been  received.     It  contains  a 


The  Language  Readers  (The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  London,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  profej%8or  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  Teachera*  College, 
George  R.  Carpenter,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  English  composition  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Katherine  B.  Owen,  instructor 
in  the  Charlton  school.  New  York  City. 
These  readers  Should  receive  very  careful 
consideration,  as  they  are  based  upon   the 
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general  theory  tbat  the  work  in  reading  and 
the  work  in  language  should  be  brought  into 
close  relationship.  One  of  the  definite  ob- 
jects, therefore,  is  the  teaching  of  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  series 
is  that  it  includes  in  one  book  for  each  of 
the  first  six  grades  all  the  work  in  English 
needed  for  the  grade,  except  the  ^pple- 
mentary  reading.  The  books  have  been  so 
carefully  edited  and  the  selections  so  judi- 
ciously selected  that  their  use  will  cause  a 
decided  improvement  in  language  teaching. 
Teachers  desiring  circular  information  con- 
cerning these  readers  should  address  the 
publishers  at  37S  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


"A  Short  History  of  England's  and  Ameri- 
ca's Literature"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck)., 
Boston,  I  Tew  York  and  Chicago),  by  Eva 
March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Eng- 
lish department,  English  high  school,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  author  of  "England's  Story," 
"Our  Country's  Story,"  "Robin  Hood  His 
Book,"  "Old  Ballads  in  Pros^,"  "The  Christ 
Story,"etc.  420  pp.,  |1.20  net.  Teachers  of 
literature  in  the  high  schools  especially  will 
find  this  work  most  helpful  in  their  actual 
teaching  as  it  is  based  upon  the  following 
convictions: 

1.  That  the  prime  object  of  studying  lit- 
erature is  to  develop  the  ability  to  enjoy  it. 

2.  That  in  every  work  of  literary  merit 
there  is  something  to  enjoy. 

3.  That  it  is  less  important  to  know  the 
list  of  an  author's  works  than  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  read  one  of  them. 

4.^  That  it  is  better  to  know  a  few  authors 
well  than  to  learn  the  names  of  many. 


**The  Library  Method  in  American  His- 
tory" (World's  Events  Publishing  Co.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.),  by  (Jeo.  R.  Crissman,  A.  B. 
This  outline  presents  historical  facts  in  the 
best  way.  It  organizes  them  and  brings  out 
their  logical  relations. 


"American  Hero  Stories"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  by  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D. 
This  interesting  volume  contains  flve  ac- 
counts of  voyagers  and  explorers,  ranging 
from  Columbus  to  Lewis  and  Clark;  stories 
of  five  colonies  of  marked  dissimilarity — 


Virginia,  Quebec,  Plymouth,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  brief  lives  of  four  pioneers  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries;  and 
fifteen  short  stories  of  war  times.  265  pp., 
55c.  net 


The  following  are  new  and  forthcoming 
school  and  college  texts  announced  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company: 

"The  School  and  Its  Life,"  by  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  a  valuable  treatise  on  practical  ped- 
agogy, relating  to  school  management  and 
organization;  a  French  composition  book, 
"Through  France  and  the  French  Syntax," 
by  Robert  L.  Sanderson,  giving  a  connected 
story  of  a  journey  through  France;  additions 
to  "The  Silver  Series  of  Classics"  are  "Se- 
lected Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe," 
edKed  by  Charles  Marshall  Graves,  an  il- 
lustrated edition  of  the  best  of  the  author's 
poems  and  five  representative  tales;  and 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  edited  by  Ver- 
non P.  Squires;  in  the  "Stories  of  Colony  and 
Nation"  series,  "The  War  of  1812,"  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  appears  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  delightful  historical  stories  for 
upper  grammar  grades  and  for  class  and 
general  reading. 

Another  new  book  compiled  by  the  author 
of  the  popular  "Songs  of  the  Nation"  (pub- 
lished by  the  same  house  several  years 
since),  "Songs  of  America  and  Homeland," 
by  Col.  Charles  W.  Johnson;  patriotic,  de- 
votional and  folk  songs  of  America  and 
other  countries. 

In  "The  Silver  Song  Series"  number 
twenty-four,  "Songs  of  Devotion  and  Patri- 
otism," by  Leonard  B.  Marshall;  and  in  the 
"Beacon  Series  of  Vocal  Selections"  there 
have  been  added  about  ten  new  selectionSr 
furnishing  choice  songs  and  choruses  for 
graduation  exercises  and  special  school  oc- 
casions. 


The  "Standard  Series  of  Mathematics,"  a 
series  of  arithmetics  for  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades  by  the  well-known  authors  John 
W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey,  consisting  of 
"The  New  Elementary  Arithmetic"  intended 
for  use  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ele- 
mentary grades,  containing  an  abundance  of 
carefully  graded  exercises,  designed  to  train 
pupils  to  think  in  number;  and  "The  New 
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Advanced  Arithmetic"  emphasizing  the  thret? 
most  Important  things — to  train  in  scientitic 
reasoning,  to  train  in  concentration,  and  to 
train  in  accuracy. 


The  Silver-Burdett  Readers  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston),  by 
Ella  H.  Powers  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
These  readers  are  based  on  the  best  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy,  embodying  the  choicest 
literature,  and  distinctive  In  the  skill  with 
which  the  authors  have  graded  the  books. 


In  "The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books" 
are  "The  First  Steps  in  English"  (enlarged 
edition),  by  Albert  LeRoy  Bartlett,  an  ele- 
mentary book,  bright,  inspiring  and  suffi- 
ciently technical;  and  "The  Elements  of 
English  Grammar"  by  Albert  LeRoy  Bart- 
lett and  Howard  Lee  McBain,  complete  in 
both  analytic  and  constructve  work. 


In  physiology  and  hygiene  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company  offers  the  "New  Health  Series 
of  School  Physiologies,"  by  Charles  H.  Sto- 
well,  M.  D.,  consisting  of  "A  Primer  of 
Health,"  for  primary  grades,  simple,  graphic, 
consistent;  "A  Healthy  Body,"  physiology 
for  intermediate  grades,  emphasizing  health, 
its  foes  and  safeguards;  and  "The  Essen- 
tials of  Health,"  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene  for  advanced  classes  in  grammar 
and  higher  grades. 


In  "The  World  and  Its  People  Series" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Company),  so  well  known 
and  widely  used  in  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, and  containing  graphic  and  entertaining 
descriptions  of  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  their  peoples,  is  a  new  edition 
of  "Views  in  Africa,"  by  Anna  B.  Badlam, 
an  up-to-date  supplementary  reader  devoted 
to  "The  Dark  Continent." 


"The  Seven  Follies  of  Science"  (D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  23  Murray  and  27  Warren 
streets.  New  York  City),  by  John  Phin,  au- 
thor of  "How  to  Use  the  Microscope,"  "The 
Workshop  Companion,"  "The  Shakespeare 
Cyclopedia,"  editor  Marquis  of  Worcester's 
"Century  of  Inventions,"  etc.  178  pp..  $1.25 
net.    This  work  contains  a  popular  account 


of  the  most  famous  scientific  impossibilities, 
and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
solve  them;  also  a  small  budget  of  interest- 
ing paradoxes,  illusions  and  marvels. 


"The  Essentials  of  United  States  History" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Company),  by  Wm.  A. 
Mowry  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry,  Is  a  most 
important  and  attractive  new  school  text- 
book, simply  written,  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  graded. 


"The  Mind  and  Its  Education"  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by 
George  Herbert  Betts,  head  of  department 
of  psychology  and  education  In  CJornell  Col- 
lege. This  work  is  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  psychology  for  teachers,  both  in  their 
private  study  and  their  Reading  Circle 
classes.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  suggestion 
received  from  Prof.  John  Dewey  when  the 
writer  was  a  student  in  his  classes. 


"Civics  for  Elementary  Schools"  (Educa- 
tional Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago),  by  John  W.  Davis,  principal  public 
school  No.  8,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  author 
of  "Four  New  York  Boys,"  and  Charles 
Stewart,  LL.  B.,  member  of  the  bar.  State 
of  New  York,  Instructor  in  civics,  public 
school  No.  8,  Bronx,  New  York  City.  This 
book  should  interest  teachers  In  the  gram- 
mar grades  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  because  of  its.  simple,  concise  and 
thoroughly  practical  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  government,  its  explanation  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  constitution,  and  its  ex- 
position of  what  is  most  needful  for  the 
young  to  know  of  state,  county,  town  and 
city  governments.  For  further  informatiou 
address  the  publishers  at  224  Wabash  ave- 
nue; Chicago. 


"The  Culture  Readers"  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.),  by  Ellen  E.  Kenyon-Wamer,  Ph.  D. 
This  series  embodies  the  natural  method  in 
reading,  and  Book  Three  has  been  edited  by 
Edith  A.  Scott.  It  is  designed  for  the  third 
half-year,  and  its  ethical  theme  is  friend- 
ship and  co-operation.  The  publishers  at  378 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  will  gladly  favor 
our  readers  with  additional  information. 
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**Tbe  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion" (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  by  W.  F. 
Wet>ster,  principal  of  the  East  high  school, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  assisted  by  Alice  Wood- 
worth  Cooley.  264  pp.,  55c.  postpaid.  This 
work  is  planned  for  the  last  two  years  of 
the  grammar  school  course.  While  the  au- 
thors  recognize  that  the  principal  language 
work  of  these  years  is  grammar  study,  they 
keep  before  the  teachers  the  vital  fact  that 
practice  in  composition  writing  should  not 
be  neglected.  Their  theories  are  well  de- 
fined in  the  preface  as  follows: 

"An  understanding  of  grammar  helps  to- 
ward correct  expression;  a  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  of  composition  lays  a  foundation 
for  the  true^appreciation  of  beautiful  litera- 
ture; and  literature  itself  is  the  best  in- 
structor in  the  art  of  graceful  and  powerful 
composition." 


"Outline  of  United  States  History"  (The 
Palmer  Co.,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston),  by 
Maud  Elma  Kingsley.  This  work  contains 
an  abundance  of  suggestive  material  for  the 
teacher  of  history. 


Luther  Burbank  believes  that  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  employed  to  work  wonders  in 
the  plant  world,  apply  also  to^  th^  human 
plant.  He  declares  that,  by  selection  and 
environmental  influences,  the  American  of 
the  future  may  be  made  the  finest  human 
product  ever  known.  He  discusses  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant," 
in  the  May  Century  in  detail,  with  practical 
application  to  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  development  of  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal child.  His  arraignment  of  our  mod- 
em system  of  education  is  suggestive.  Mr. 
Burbank's  article  is  of  vital  interest  and  im- 
portance to  every  parent,  every  teacher,  and 
every  person  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  the  race. 


"Dynamic  Factors  in  Education"  (The 
Biacmillan  Co.),  by  M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor 
of  the  science  and  art  of  education.  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  The  author  defines  his 
views  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"Some  among  us  are  saying  that  the  dy- 
namic side  of  human  nature  is  the  really 
important  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  the 


schoolroom,  and  outside,  too,  for  that  matter. 
I  find  myself  in  sympathy  with  the  view 
that  the  motor  and  physical  factors  in  teach- 
ing should  receive  more  attention  than  they 
now  do  in  most  places,  and  this  will  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume." 


"Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners," 
by  H.  D.  Hemenway,  director  of  school  of 
horticulture,  Hartford,  Conn.  This  treatise 
is  designed  for  those  young  in  experience  as 
well  as  youthful  gardeners.  It  treats  of 
such  interesting  topics  as  how  to  plan  the 
garden,  how  to  test  seeds,  how  to  plant,  how 
to  dig  and  set  trees,  etc. 


THE  DBLINBATOR  FOR  MAY. 

The  May  Delineator,  with  a  complete  dis- 
play, pictorial  and  descriptive,  of  the  latest 
spring  fashions,  contains  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion for  those  who  wish  to  be  smartly 
gowned,  and  many  other  features  of  interest 
to  women.  Hon.  Justice  David  J.  Brewer 
contributes  an  article  on  "Women  in  the  Pro- 
fessions" in  which  he  comments  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact  that  the  status  of  wo- 
men has  changed  in  the  last  half  century. 
Miss  Winslow's  club  story,  "The  President 
of  Quex,"  drawing  near  its  end,  deepens  in 
interest,  and  the  author  supplements  the  in- 
stallment with  a  chapter  on  "Club  Women 
and  the  Child  Labor  Question."  In  "Famous 
American  Songs,"  Gustav  Kobbe  gives  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  popular  air,  "Ben 
Bolt,"  and  in  an  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  Annapolis,  Hester  D.'  Richardson  vividly 
pictures  the  romantic  interest  attached  to 
the  spot  where  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones 
is  to  rest.  Florence  Rockwell  writes  her 
experiences  in  playing  Shaksperean  roles  and 
speaks  of  the  need  of  a  national  theater. 
Avery  Abbott  and  Juliette  B.  G.  Towne  con- 
tribute short  stories  for  older,  folks,  and 
Alice  Brown  a  fairy  tale  Sor  the  little  ones. 
There  are  other  features  to  delight  young 
folks,  including  a  chapter  in  the  serial, 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  and  pastimes  by 
Lina  Beard.  In  the  "Campaign  for  Safe 
Foods"  Mary  Hinman  Abel  writes  of  color- 
ing matters  and  commercial  cheats,  and  the 
pages  devoted  to  the  household  are  full  of 
suggestions  for  the  kitchen  with  many  other 
helpful  hints  to  the  housewife. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


ARITHMETW. 

1.  Give  a  rale  for  division  of  firaotioni .  and  explain 

reasons  for  eaoh  step. 

2.  A  man  bought  potatoes  for  40c  per  bashel  and  sold 

themat25operpeok.  What  was  his  per  cent, 
nain? 
8.  A  dealer  wishes  to  mark  a  piece  of  goods  that  cost 
13^  per  yard  so  that  he  can  fall  15%  f^om  the 
marked  price  and  still  make  a  gain  of  15%  on 
cost.    What  mast  be  the  marked  price? 

4.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  80  inches  wide  are  re- 

quired to  carpet  a  room  12  feet  by  15  feet?  What 
waste,  if  any,  strips  rnnning  lengthwise? 

5.  A  man  gare  his  note  for  $500  at  6%  interest  on 

December  25,  1900.  He  paid  tl50  on  Feb.  20, 
1901,  and  t250  on  April  5. 1901.  He  made  setUe- 
ment  on  J  ane  1 ,  1902.    What  was  then  dne  ? 

6.  Divide  27.0984  by  .00006  and  mnltiply  the  qnotient 

by  1.6. 

7.  How  many  more  feet  of  fencing  will  be  required  to 

enclose  a  rectangular  field  80  rods  long  and  45 
rods  wide,  than  to  enclose  a  square  one  of  the 
same  area? 

8.  A  number  plus  three  times  its  square  equals  2. 

Find  two  such  numbers.   By  Algebra. 


Antwer: 

1 .  Invert  the  divisor  and  multiply  by  the  dividend. 
Inverting  the  divisor  gives  the  quotient  of  unity  di- 
vided by  it.  Multiplying  by  the  real  dividend  shows 
the  quotient  of  the  dividend  divided  by  the  divisor. 

2.  25c  per  peck  >■  11.00  per  bu. 
tl.00-40»60cgain. 

60c  +  40  «  150%  gain. 

3.  115%  of  $3.50  -  $1,025,  selling  price. 
4.025  -f-  .85  -  $4.73^,  asking  price. 

4.  12  ft.  -  144  in.  width  of  room. 

144  +  30  —  5  —  i  .*.  Five  strips  would  be  required 
and  there  would  be  6  in.  waste: 

15  ft.  —  5  yards,  length  of  strips. 
5  X  5  —  25  yards  of  carpet  required. 

5.  $500  at  6%  ftrom  Dec.  25, 1900,  to  Feb.  20, 1901, 1 
mo.  25  d.  *  $4.58  interest. 

$500  +  4.58  -  $504.58,  amount. 

$504.58-150-1854^. 

$354.58  at  6%  from  Feb.  20, 1901  to  Apr.  5, 1901. 1 
mo.  15  d.  -  $2.63  -^  $354.58  -  $357.21,  amount. 

$357.21  -  250  =  $107.21. 

$107.21  at  6%  from  Apr.  5, 1901,  to  June  1,1902,1 
yr.,  1  mo.,  26  d.,  -  $7.43  +  $107.21  -  $114.64,  amount  due  . 
on  settlement,  ans. 

6.  27.0984  -^  .00006  -  336730.  X  1 .6  -  541968,  ans. 

7.  80  +  45- 125  X2-250  rds.,  length  of  fence 
around  recUngle.  45  X  80  -  /SOOO  -  60  X  4  «  240  rds., 
length  of  fence  around  square.  250  —  240  —  10  rods 
dif.  —  165  ft.,  ans. 

8.  Let  z  —  the  number. 

3x'  +  X  —  2,  conditions  of  problem. 

X*  +  I  -  %,  dividing  by  3. 

X*  +  y  +  (i  ■  —  H,  completing  square. 

X  +  i  —  i:  I,  extracting  sq  rt. 
X  —  —1  or  %,  ans. 

HISTOR  Y, 

1.    What  did  Oolumbus  expect  to  accomplish  when 
he  started  on  his  voyage  of  discovery? 


8.  What  two  companies  in  Bngland  were  chartered 
by  King  James  I  to  colonise  North  America? 
What  territory  was  granted  them  respectively? 

3.  In  what  respects  did  the  French  methods  ef  ool- 

oniiaUon  in  North  America  differ  from  the 
English  methods? 

4.  Name  the  Royal  Colonies,  the  ProprieUry  Gel« 

onies,  and  the  Charter  Colonies. 

5.  Why  were  New  York  and  the  Hudson  Valley  held 

to  be  of  such  strategic  importance  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution? 

6.  What  is  the  most  important  particular  in  which 

the  constitution  differs  from  the  articles  of  Con- 
federation? 

7.  What  were  the  chief  eventa  of  Polk's  administrar 

tion  ? 

8.  When,  from  whom  and  on  what  terms  was  Alaska 

acquired? 

Annoen. 

1 .  He  expected  to  demonstrate  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  and  find  a  shorter  route  to  the  Indies. 

2.  The  "London"  and  "Plymouth"  Companies. 
The  former  between  34th  and  38th  degrees  and  the 
latter  between  41st  and  45th  degrees. 

3.  The  French  Sought  to  exploit  the  glories  of 
France  in  the  new  world  and  to  win  converts  to  the 
church,  and  there  was  little  chance  for  individual 
liberty  in  their  system  of  colonisation,,  whereas  the 
English  came  to  America  to  escape  perseeotien  at 
home  and  to  establish  a  home  and  a  government  for 
himielf. 

4.  Boyal—'Stw  Hampshire,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  Virginia  after  1624  and  Carolina  after  1719  and 
Georgia  after  1752. 

Charter— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Propritftan^— Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land. 

5.  New  York  was  full  of  British  sympathisers  and 
the  hope  was  to  win  the  colony  for  the  King.  This 
could  be  best  accomplished  by  isolating  them  from  the 
patriotic  New  Englanders.  From  a  geographical 
standpoint  it  was  a  strategic  point. 

6.  It  separates  the  law  enforcing  from  the  law 
making  body  by  the  creating  of  a  Federal  Executive. 
It  provides  for  a  national  judiciary. 

7.  The  Mexican  War.  Re-establishment  of  Sub- 
Treasury.  Admission  of  Iowa,  Wisoonsin  and  Texas. 
The  acquisition  of  Oregon  Country.  The  inventing  of 
Hoe  printing  press  and  the  sewing  machine. 

8.  From  Russia  in  1867  for  $7,200,000. 

PHTBIOLOQY  AND  SCIBHITIFIC  TKMPBR- 
ANOg, 

1.  What  is  protoplasm?    Give  some  of  its  properties. 

2.  Explain  step  by  step  how  you  would  teach  the 

'^Table  of  Booes". 

3.  Select  a  typical  muscle  and  give  its  strueturs. 

What  are  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  msselesT 

4.  Describe  the  lymphatic  system.   What  is  the  rela»> 

tion  of  lymph  to  blood? 

5.  Describe  the  respiratory  movements,  giving  the 

muscles  concerned  in  each. 
•  6.   Give  several  rules  for  the  management  of  the  sick 
room. 

7.  Describe  the  internsl  ear.   What  are  its  fune- 

tions? 

8.  What  are  the  effects  of  smoking  on  the  physical 

endurance  ? 
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Afuwer$, 

1.  Protoplaam  is  the  essential  element  of  the  cell 
of  whioh  all  organiied  tissaes  is  oomposed.  Its  prop- 
erties are  contraetility,  sensitiyeness,  metabolisis, 
power  of  automatic  action. 

2.  (a)  Examine  bones  of  human  body  if  poesiblet 
classifying  them  as  to  position  in  the  body,  (b)  Write 
lista  or  tables  of  bones  of  head,  upper  eztremitiest 
lower  extremities,  etc.,  on  board,  f^om  memory,  (o) 
Show  bone  and  have  class  giro  its  location  in  the 
hnman  body,  (d)  Compare  and  contrast  human  bones 
with  -  oorresponding  bones  of  lower  animals.  <e)  Re- 
Tiew  frequently. 

3.  The  biceps  is  a  typical  muscle.  It  is  a  thick, 
spindle-shaped  mass  of  muscle  fibers  ending  at  the 
upper  end  in  two  strong  cords  of  oonneetiye  tissue  and 
at  the  lower  end  in  one  strong  tendon.  Alcohol  in  ex- 
cess causes  loss  of  control  of  muscles  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, and  this  gradually  becomes  a  permanent  elTect  if 
the  use  of  the  stimulant  continues. 

4.  The  lymphatic  system  consists  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  vessels  freely  distributed  over  the  body  and 
the  laeteals  of  the  intestines.  Their  fiinction  is  to  as- 
sist the  circulatory  pystem  and  prevent  waste. 

The  lymph  is  the  same  as  chyle,  except  that  it  has 
no  fat.  Lymph  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
plasma  of  the  blood. 

5.  Respiration  consists  of  two  movements,  in- 
spiration and  expiration.  Inspiration  is  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles  in  elevating 
the  walls  of  the  thorax  and  enlarging  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Expiration  is  accomplished  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  intercostals  and  the  descent  of  the  thoracic 
walls,  diminishing  the  cavity  in  which  the  lungs  are 
placed. 

6.  (a)  Keep  temperature  uniform,  (b)  Keep  air  in 
room  pure  by  proper  ventilation,  (c)  Keep  sick  room 
quiet,  (d)  Keep  flree  from  everything  that  would  tend 
to  annoy  the  sick.  ^ 

7.  The  internal  ear  consists  of  (1)  an  irregular 
cavity  in  the  bone,  (2)  a  membranous  rac  filled  with  a 
liqaid.  The  bony  cavity  consists  of  a  vestibule,  semi- 
circular canals,  and  cochlea.  The  effects  of  whst  we 
call  sonnds  are  received  in  the  internal  ear  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain  by  auditory  nerves. 

8.  The  tendency  of  the  smoking  habit  is  to  pro- 
dace  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart  that  ma- 
terially diminishes  power  of  endnranee. 

READTSa, 

1 .  What  are  some  of  the  tests  of  good  oral  reading? 

2.  To  what  extent  is  sight  reading  advisable  ? 

3.  Discuss-*' get  the  thonght,hold  the  thought,  give 

the  thought,"  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  three  statements. 

4.  What  are  the  dangers  of  concert  reading?    When 

might  this  exercise  bring  a  desirable  result,  and 
why? 

5.  How  would  yon  correct  reading  that  is  too  fast  ? 

Too  slow?    What  may  be  the  eanses  of  both 
defects? 

6.  Is  the  ability  to  read  well  neceiisary  to  successfal 

teaching  of  reading?    Why? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  necessary  requirements  to 

successful  teaching  of  reading? 

8.  Show  that  reading  is  the  most  important  branch 

taughi  in  the  elementary  schools. 


An9wer$. 

1.  Good  enunciation,  articulation  and  pronunci- 
ation with  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  exrrefs- 
ion  of  the  production  read. 

2.  Only  as  an  occasional  practice  to  stimulate 
quick  and  ready  interpreting. 

8.  These  are  the  three  essential  steps  in  the  read- 
ing process.  Let  the  first  be  faulty  and  the  other  two 
become  nil.  Let  the  second  be  defeetive  and  the  lis- 
tener will  readily  detect  that  the  reader's  inind  is  wan- 
dering. The  third  is  wholly  dependent  npon  the  first 
two. 

4.  It  does  not  give  opportunity  to  develop  individ- 
ual interest.  It  helps  the  pnpils  who  are  given  to 
stammering  and  those  who  are  timid. 

5.  Practice  the  pupil  in  ooncert  with  the  teacher 
and  other  good  readers  in  the  class.  This  may  assist 
to  correct  too  rapid  or  too  slow  reading.  The  time  re- 
quired to  utter  a  word  or  sentence  depends  entirely  on 
the  measurement  in  the  mind  The  good  reader  knows 
this  as  well  as  the  musician  knows  his  time,  but  the 
poor  reader  does  not  know  or  understand  it. 

6.  Tes.  Because  the  child  learns  much  by  imi- 
tation. 

7.  1.  The  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  2.  A  specific  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  complexity  and  in- 
tangibility of  vocal  expression. 

8.  It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  branches  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  greatest  single  accomplish- 
ment of  them  all.  It  must  be  learned  early  or  it  is  never 
learned  at  all.  One  authority  asserts  that  after  the 
child's  twelfth  year,  his  ability  as  a  reader  steadily 
declines.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  children  read 
better  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  than  they  do  in 
the  high  school. 

GEOORAFHY. 

1.  Locate  the  country  suggested  by  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing names:  Caesar,  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, Livingstone,  Peter  the  Great,  Napoleon. 

2.  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  its  approximate  popuUtion?  What  is 
the  second  larsest  city  and  its  approximate 
population?  What  is  the  approximate  popula- 
tion of  Indianapolis? 

3.  What  use  would  you  make  of  an  index  in  a  geog- 

raphy? 

4.  Why  was  the  Atlantic  coast  easier  for  settlement 

than  the  Pacific  coast? 

5.  Why  is   Endand  able  to   manufacture    so  ex- 

tensively? In  what  part  of  the  country  are  the 
great  manufacturing  Industries?  Name  the 
three  chief  manufactures. 

6.  Compare  Holland  and  Switzerland  as  to  elevation, 
•  drainage,  surface,  occupations,  government. 

7.  What  state  of  the  Union  whose  population  was  at 

one  time  decreasing  will  probably  be  benefited 
by  irrigation? 

8.  Why  are  there  so  many  people  of  Spanish  origin  in 

South  America  and  the  West  Indies? 

An»wtr9. 

1.  Italy,  in  southern  Europe;  Denmark,  in  north- 
western Europe;  Central  Africa;  Russia,  in  eastern 
Europe;  France,  in  western  Europe. 

2.  New  York,  in  1900  3,500/)t0;  Chicago,  1,700,000; 
Indianapolis,  170,000. 

3.  The  index  enables  the  student  to  find  informa- 
tion readily,  and  by  its  use  topical  study  is  conveni- 
ently carried  on. 
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4.  Nearness  to  the  old  world,  freqaent  good  har- 
bors, good  land  along  coast  and  seagoing  habits  of  Eu- 
ropeans gave  the  east  coast  great  advantage  over  west 
coast  of  America  in  settlement. 

5.  England  is  faTorably  situated  for  commercei 
i.e.,  "at  the  center  of  the  land  hemisphere,"  and  had 
to  begin  with  vast  resoarces  of  coal  and  iron.  The  in- 
telligence of  her  statesmen  and  people  foresaw  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  by  building  up  great  manufac- 
tures to  supply  what  were  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
newly  settled  and  partly  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  in  exchange  for  food  products  and  raw  materi- 
als, and  the  immense  increase  in  wealth  in  that  coun- 
try is  largely  the  profits  of  this  exchange.  Manchester 
manufactures  cotton;  Birmingham,  iron;  i;heiBeld, 
cutlery;  Leeds  and  Nottingham,  woolens.  The  three 
leading  manufactures  are  iron,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods. 

6.  Holland  is  very  low,  part  of  it  below  sea  level 
and  protected  by  dikes,  it  is  drained  by  sluggish 
streams  and  canals,  the  water  in  places  being  pumped 
by  wind  and  steam  power  into  the  canals.  Its  people 
are  engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures  and  agricul- 
ture, the  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  Switzer- 
land is  an  elevated  mountainous  region  drained  bv 
iwift  rivers.  Its  people  engage  in  dairy  and  manu- 
facturing.  The  government  is  a  republic. 

7.  Nevada. 

S.   These  countries  were  colonized  by  Spain. 

OBAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  compound-complex  sentence  containing 

an  adverbial  object. 

2.  In  what  grade  should  the  formal  study  of  grammar 

begin?    Why? 

3.  Dlustrate  in  sentences: 

(a)  An  objective  predicate. 

(b)  A  cognate  object. 

4.  Distinguish  between  clause  and  phrase. 

5.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following: 

a  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me 
thou  art  so  full  of  misery 
were  it  not  better  not  to  be 

6.  Flowers  bloom  when  spring  comes.   Pane  the  ad- 

verb. 

7.  As  the  last  sentence  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  reader, 

a  loud  shout  went  up.  Analyse  principal  clause 
and  give  use  of  the  subordinate  clause. 

8.  Define  principal,  subordinate,  and  independent 

elements.   Give  sentences  to  illustrate. 

An»to€ra. 

1.  She  whom  you  have  wed  is  worthy,  and  I  hope 
you  may  live  many  ymxrt  in  unalloyed  happiness. 

2.  The  formal  study  of  grammar  may  be  begun  ii^ 
the  seventh  grade.  It  should  not  be  begun  sooner 
because  the  mind  of  the  pupil  would  not  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  make  it  profitable. 

3.  (a)  They  chose  him  secretary, 
(b)  He  lived  a  blameless  life. 

4.  A  clause  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  a  phrase 
does  not. 

5.  A  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
••Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be?  " 

6.  "When"  is  a  conjunctive  adverb  of  time  join- 
ing the  clause  "  spring  comes"  to  the  principal  clause 
"flowers  bloom." 

7.  "A  loud  shout  went  up,"  is  the  principal  clause; 
"shout"  is  the  subject,  and  is  modified  by  "a"  and 


"loud,"  both  simple  adjective  elements;  "went"  is  the 
predicate,  modified  by  "up,"  an  adverbial  element. 
The  subordinate  clause  is  an  adverbial  modiHer  of  the 
predicate  of  the  principal  clause. 

8.  A  principal  element  is  the  subject  or  predicate. 
Flow€r$  bloom,  A  subordinate  element  is  one  used  as 
a  modifier.  Flowers  bloom  tainually.  An  independent 
element  is  one  having  no  grammatical  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  "Great  Cae§art  How 
you  brightened  me." 

80IEN0E  or  EDUOATION. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  effects  on  the  bodily  condi- 
tion of  the  mental  states  of  grief,  fear,  Joy, 
mental  depression,  etc.? 

8.   How  does  the  bodily  condition  affect  the  mind? 

3.  Why  does  the  school  take  due  cognizance  of  the 

child's  physical  condition  at  all  times  T 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  important  conditions  as  to 

heat,  light,  ventilation,  etc.,  for  the  school  to 
consider? 

5.  How  do  the  questions  of  exercise  and  fatigue  de- 

termine the  daily  program   of   the   school's 
work  ? 

6.  What  does  the  general  principle  of  adapting  the 

work  of  the  school  to  the  child's  capacity  re- 
quire of  the  teacher  ? 

7.  Why  is  it  so  very  important  that  the  school  lead 

the  child  to  form  right  habits  in  his   early 
years? 

8.  What  habita  did  the  ancient  Greeks  inculcate  in 

their  children? 

Anawtr; 

1.  Grief  affects  the  digestion  and  Joy  and  fear  ex- 
cite the  heart  action  and  the  circulation.  Mental 
brooding  breaks  the  nervous  system. 

2.  The  state  of  the  mind  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  condition  of  the  body.  There 
have  been  a  few  instances,  however,  of  great  geniuses 
in  mind  who  possessed  enfeebled  bodies— Pope  and 
Alexander  Stephens  for  examples. 

3.  ItmiMf  do  this  in  order  to  have  the  right  oon- 
ditions  for  the  child  to  do  his  best  work. 

4.  The  heat  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
room,  the  light  should  be  tempered  by  window  shades, 
the  air  should  be  sweet  and  wholesome  in  order  that 
all  conditions  conduce  to  good  order. 

5.  The  order  of  study  and  recitation  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  recreation  periods  during  the  day. 
The  most  difficult  subjects  coming  afttr  bodily  exercise, 
and  writing,  drawing  and  music  immediately  h^fort, 
etc. 

6.  It  requires  that  she  be  able  to  know  each  indi- 
vidual child  in  her  school,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally, for  the  learning  process  is  based  upon  these  two 
states. 

7.  Real  education  consists  of  forming  right  mental 
and  bodily  habits  for  ftiture  use.  These  habits  are 
usually  "set"  by  the  time  the  child  reache9the  eighth 
grade. 

8.  "To  shoot  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  to  speak  the 
truth.'*  The  moral  training  aimed  to  produce  self- 
control  in  action  and  speech,  endu^nce,  reverence, 
a  spirit  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  dignity  of  action  and 
subjection  of  all  emotional  expression.  In  Sparta  there 
was  practically  no  literary  training,  but  in  Athens 
music  and  oratory  were  added. 
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METHOD  OF  RECITATION. 

1.  What  facta  adriM  against  th«  ezcInsiTa  uie  of  the 

deyalopment  method  of  teaohiDg? 

2.  State  three  safegnards  against  wandering  in  dis- 

ensaion. 

S.   What  can  be  said  in  answer  to  the  objection  to  the 
dereloping  method  that  it  is  too  slow  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  queationa  ahonld  be  put  to  a  claaa  ? 

5.  What  mean*  can  be  aaed  to  prodace  ririd  mental 

pictures  7 

6.  What  improrementa  in  forming  Tivid  mental  pio- 

tnrea  were  brought  in  by  Comenina  and  Pes- 
taloisi  7 

7.  In  what  particular  thing  ia  Fiske's  "Critical  Pe- 

riod in  American  History  "  a  model  7 

8.  What  was  the  favorite  maxim  of  the  Jeauita  and 

bow  did  they  apply  it  in  teaching  7 

AnatMr: 
\.   (1)  Not  erery thing  can  be  ao  taught.   (2)  It  ia  a 
difficult  method  to  follow.    (3)  The  treaaurea  of  knowl- 
edge poaaeaaed  by  the  world  can  beat  be  obtained  f^om 
books. 

2.  (1)  A  dearly  defined  aim.  (2)  A  clear  and  log- 
ically arranged  outline.  (3)  The  law  of  aequenoe 
should  be  obierred  in  the  conduct  of  the  diacuaaion. 

3.  The  development  method  takea  time,  but  the 
time  ia  MCMsary  to  the  child'a  intellectual  growth. 

4.  Queationa  that  atimulate  thought  should  be 
Mked.   Catechetical  questions  should  be  avoided. 

5.  (1)  Uae  of  development  method.  (2)  The  uae  of 
objeota  in  illustration.  (3)  Abundant  deUils.  (4)  Mo- 
tor activity. 

6.  Comenina  in  hia  "OrbualPictua"  advocated  the 
use  of  pietarea.  Peataloaai  inaiated  on  the  uae  of  the 
object  itaelf  in  teaching. 

7.  In  the  abundance  of  ita  Intereating  detaila. 

8.  "Repetition  ia  the  mother  of  studies."  They 
had  daily,  weekly,  and  even  annual  reviews. 


Lady 


LITMRATORE, 

What  reaaona  can  you  give  for  uaing  Soott'a ' 
of  the  Lake"  in  the  eighth  grade? 

What  literary  work  would  you  auggest  for  correla- 
)  eighth  { 


tion  with  the  hiatory  in  the  < 


i  grade7 


Why  ia  **Hiawatha"  eapecially  auitable  for  uae  in 
the  lower  gradea7 


Who  wrote  "Silaa  MarnerT*' 
ofthiaauthorT 


What  do  you  know 


5.  When  did  William  Shakespeare  live7  With  which 

of  his  works  are  you  most  familiar?   Name  five 
other  works  of  this  author. 

6.  Who  wrote  each  of  the  following:  "The  Princeaa," 

"Divine  Comedy,"  "Don  Quixote."  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverly?" 

7.  Make  a  aelection  of  five  literary  worka  suitable 

for  use  in  the  sixth  grade.  Give  reaaon  for  your 
selection  in  each  instance. 

8.  What  reaaons  can  you  give  for  placing  the  study 

of  literary  maat«rpiecea  in  the  grades? 

Aiwicert. 

1.  Papila  like  it.   They  appreciate  the  fine  paa- 
■ages  and  understand  ita  portrayal  of  border  chivalry. 

2.  "The  Spy,"  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennea."  Butter- 
worth's  **Linooln,"  Thoa.  Nelson  Page's  "Red  Rock." 


3.  It  appealt  to  the  savage  instincts  and  inherited 
tendencies  of  the  child. 

4.  George  Bliot.  Born  in  1819.  Her  real  name  waa 
Marian  Evans.  She  was  a  great  reader.  She  relin- 
quished Christianity  and  began  her  career  of  a  philo- 
sophical novelist  about  1867.  Her  power  lies  chiefly  in 
her  ability  to  portray  the  development  of  character. 
Her  first  husband  was  G.  H.  Lewes  and  her  second  (?> 
John  Cross.   She  died  in  1878. 

5.  From  1564  to  ldl6."Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Mac- 
beth." "Julius  Cn^ar,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  etal. 
"Coriolanus,"  "King  Lear."  "Tempest,"  "Hamlet." 
and  "Henry  the  Eighth." 

6.  1.  Tennyson,  2.  Dante.  3.  Cervantes,  4.  Gold- 
smith, 5.  Joseph  Addison. 

7.  "Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  "The  Legend  of  Sleepr 
Hollow,"  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  for  their  wholeao me  fun» 
aud  "Evangeline"  and  "Snow  Bound"  for  more  aeri- 
oua  reading. 

8.  So  many  pupils  never  reach  the  high  achool 
they  help  to  form  aplendid  ideala. 

NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT, 

1.  Give  an  account  of  Robert  Owen's  New  Lanark 

educational  experiment. 

2.  Why  did  Robert  Owen  come  to  America? 

3.  Give  two  rearona  for  the  failure  of  the  New  Har- 

mony experiment. 

4.  What  waa  the  New  Harmony  idea  of  puniahmentf 

6.    What  did  David  Dale  Owen  accomplish  for  science 
and  education? 

6.  Give  an  eatimate  of  Maclure  aa  an  educator. 

7.  What  haa  become  of  Maclure'a  librarlea? 

8.  What  in  your  opinion  ia  the  greateat  good  that 

came  to   Indiana   from   the   New   Harmony 
movement? 

Anawtrt. 

1.  When  he  aaaumed  the  management  of  the  fac* 
tory  at  New  Lanark  he  found  the  employeea  in  degra- 
dation and  aqualor.  Hia  predeceaaor,  Mr.  Dale,  did 
not  aeem  to  be  able  to  correct  the  ef  11  tendenciea  of 
the  laborera.  Robert  Owen  began  to  formulate  plana 
to  eatablish  his  theories  for  the  betterment  of  the  oper* 
ativea.  He  inatitnted  rulea  of  sanitation,  atoppedthe- 
credit  system  and  gave  them  a  co-operative  store. 
In  a  few  months  new  life  was  infused  in  the  community.. 
An  American  tritveler  pummed  up  the  result  of  the 
experiment  in  tbe  following  language:  "There  ia  not^ 
I  apprehend,  to  be  fonnd  in  any  part  of  the  world,  a 
manufacturing  community  in  which  ao  much  order,- 
good  government,  tranqaillity.  and  rational  happi- 
neaa  prevail." 

2.  Labor  troublea  and  differencea  with  hia  partnera 
made  him  resolve  to  carry  his  new  theories  to  Americar 
where  he  thought  he  might  work  them  out  without 
opposition. 

3.  He  was  absent  from  New  Harmony  too  much,  and 
Maclure  did  not  carry  out  his  plans  and  there  was  na 
organising  unit  in  the  community  life  such  aa  a  re- 
ligioua  zeal  could  furnish.  Too  mach  free  thinking 
among  the  settlers. 

4.  It  must  be  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  notcorpora> 
punishment.  The  instance  given  of  "Ben"  staying  in 
swimming  too  long,  and  what  followed  is  a  good  ex» 
ample  of  his  methods. 
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6.  fle  was  really  the  father  of  geological  science  in 
America.  It  was  largely  to  his  efforts  that  the  office  of 
state  geologist  for  the  various  states  was  created. 

6.  fle  was  the  man  who  inspired  the  Owen  family 
to  take  Jip  scientific  study.  He  introduced  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Pestaloisi  into  the  United  States.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  industrial 
training.  He  was  a  great  leader  of  men  and  stamped 
his  individuality  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  at  New  Harmony. 

7.  They  were  absorbed  into  the  township  libraries 
established  for  Indiana  in  1854.  As  late  as  1890 some  of 
the  books  were  reported  to  be  found  at  Williamsport 
and  Princeton. 

8.  New  Harmony  was  a  Mecca  for  the  brightest 
men  and  women  of  that  time.  It  was  the  intellectual 
center  ot  the  West.  Indiana  owes  the  existence  of  her 
splendid  school  system  to  the  principles  that  emanated 
from  New  Harmony.  Without  this  settlement  the 
Owens,  the  Madures,  Neef,  Say  and  others  would  never 
have  been  attracted  here. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Where  do  the  half  steps  occur  in  the  minor  scale* 

U)  ascending,  (b)  descending? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  secondary  accent? 

3.  Distinguish  between  a  scale  in  thrte  ihl$  and  a 

scale  in  four  tharpt . 

4.  Locate  the  following  syllables  on  staff,  key  a  Mat : 

do,  fa,  la,  do. 

5.  Same  a8No.4,exoeptkey(^rM  sharps. 

6.  Define  chord.   What  notes  form  the  G  chord? 

7.  Give  names  of  two  patriotic  Pongs,  with  authors. 

8.  Write  the  first  two  stanzas  of  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the 

Republic." 


Anttoert. 

1.  In  the  melodic  minor  scale  aioei 
steps  occur  between  7-8  and  sharp  5-6;  ii 
ing  scale,  between  3^  and  7-8.  In  the  hs 
scale  both  Rscending  and  descending  the 
our  between  7-8, 3-4  and  sharp  5-6. 

2.  By  secondary  accent  is  meant  an 
strength  than  that  given  the  first  beat 
e.g  ,in  four  part  time  greater  stress  is 
and  third  beats;  that  given  the  first  bea 
primary  accent,  and  that  given  the  tl 
secondary  accent. 

8.  The  scale  in  three  flat  is  half  a  to 
the  scale  in  four  sharps. 

4.  Do  -  Second  space. 
Fa— Fourth  line. 
La— Fifth  line. 

Do— First  line  above  staff. 

5.  Do— Second  space. 
Fa— Fourth  line. 
La— Fifih  line. 

Do— First  line  above  sti^. 

6.  A  chord  consists  of  two  or  more  toi 
pitch  sounded  simultaneously.    G  chord 

^7.    Red,  White  and  Blue.-Shaw.    K 
can  Hymn.— Keller. 

8.   Mine  eyes  have  seen  tlie  glory  of 
the  Lord. 
Be  is  trampling  out  the  vinta( 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hafh  loosed  the  fateful  lightni 

rible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  U  marching  on. 
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The  Comprehensive  Method 
of  Teaching  Reading 

By  EMMA  K.  GORDON 

• 

The  Comprehensive  Method  of  Teaching  Reading 
combines  the  best  features  of  the  phonic,  word,  and  sen- 
tence methods*    Its  leading  characteristics  are: 

L    The  absence  of  all  diacritical  marks. 
n.    The  few  phonic  facts  to  be  memorized. 
in.    The  obvious  aid  to  spelling  furnished  by  the 

charts  and  drills. 
IV.    The  careful  gradation  of  work. 

The  phonic  element,  in  the  form  of  vocal  training, 
predominates  at  the  begmning  to  give  the  child  a  mastery 
of  word  forms.    Phonics  fall  into  their  proper  subordinate 
place  as  reading  power  develops  and  the  word  method  is 
used  to  supplement  the  phonics. 

Classes  taught  by  The  Comprehensive  Method  have 
averaged  from  ten  to  twelve  primers  and  readers  in  the 
first  year.     The  power  acquired  through  the  steady  pro- 
gression of  the  phonic  drill  soon  asserts  itself  and  from 
then  on  the  child  reads  easily  ten  pages  a  day. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application.      Correspondence  invxtecL 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON                     NEW  YORK                     CHICAGO 
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t820  1906 

Indiana  Univefsity 

Bloomiiigton 
CALENDAR 

Spring    term    begins    Tuesday^  April   3,   1906. 

Spring  term  ends  Friday^  June  15,  1906. 

Commencement  Day,  Wednesday,  June  20,  1906. 

Summer  term  begins  Thursday,  June  2 J,  1906. 

Registration  and  Enrollment,  Thursday,  June 
21,  1906. 

First  half-term  begins  Friday,  June  22,  1906. 

Second  half-term  begins  Wednesday,  August 
I,  J906. 

Summer  term  ends  Friday,  September  7,  J  906. 

Biological  Station,  first  half-term  begins  Saturday, 
June    23,    J906. 

Second  half-term  begins  Thursday,  July  26, 
1906. 

Biological  Station  closes  Friday,  August  24,  1906. 
Send  for  Catalogue  or  Spring  and  Summer  Announcement 

William  L.  Bryan  President 
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A   BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF   ENGLISH  GRAiflMAR,  WITH 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS. 

Franklin  S.  Hoyt,  Assistant  Superintendent  op  Indianapolis  Schools. 


One  of  the  misconceptions  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  the  teaching  of  grammar  is  that  the 
use  of  English  has  always  been  depend- 
ent upon  a  knowledge  of  the  body  of 
facts  which  are  included  under  the  term 
grammar.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  English 
grammar  was  available  for  use  until  near 
the  close  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  when 
Ben  Jonson  published  his  little  grammar 
for  the  use  of  those  foreigners  who 
wished  to  learn  the  language.  The  lan- 
guage had  attained  its  greatest  vigor  and 
beauty  before  the  "science  of  speaking 
and   writing  correctly"   was  formulated. 

In  writing  his  grammar  for  use  in 
translation  Ben  Jonson  followed  a  prec- 
edent set  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  earliest  work  on  grammar  were 
glossaries  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  reading 
the  writings  of  their  historic  ancestors, 
especially  the  Homeric  poems.  These  in- 
vestigations into  the  archaic  forms  of  the 
language,  reinforced  by  the  rhetorical 
study  of  the  language  by  the  Sophists, 
naturally  led  to  a  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  vernacular  and  eventually  a  com- 
plete Greek  grammar  was  evolved  which 
was  the  parent  of  all  subsequent  gram- 
mars for  the  European  languages.  \Vhen 
the  Romans,  who  had  also  developed 
their  language  to  its  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence before  they  had  a  grammar,  be- 
gan to  learn  the  Greek  language,  the 
Greek  grammar  was  translated  into  J^atin 
and  was  commonly  used  by  the  students 
of  Greek.  Through  the  study  of  the 
Greek  grammar,  Roman  scholars  became 
interested  in  the  structure  of  their  own 
tongue,  and  a  Latin  grammar  was  soon 
prepared  which   naturally   followed   the 


Greek  grammar  very'  closely.  Many  of 
our  grammatical  terms  are  thus  Latin 
translations  of  old  Greek  terms  which 
have  lost  much  of  their  original  signifi- 
cance. 

The  dominance  of  Latin  in  the  world 
of  scholarship,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  resulted  in  a  wide  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  grammar.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  vernacular 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  had 
been  evolving  with  little  or  no  conscious 
attention  to  form.  When  the  Reforma- 
tion directed  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  educating  'the  youth  in  the  naftiv© 
tongue,  and  literature  began  to  appear  in 
this  much  more  accessible  garb,  the 
scholars,  steeped  in  I^tin  lore,  began  to 
seek  points  of  agreement  in  the  structure 
of  the  vernacular  and  the  Latin.  As 
might  be  expected,  those  languages  that 
had  grown  out  of  the  Latin,  or  had  been 
predominantly  influenced  by  it,  were 
found,  in  the  main,  to  accord  with  it  in 
construction  and  the  forms  and  generali^ 
zations  of  the  Latin  grammar,  with  only 
the  necessary  modifications,  were  adopted 
for  these  different  languages.  The  Eng- 
lish language,  though  far  less  amenable 
to  the  attempt  to  make  it  agree  with  the 
rules  of  Latin  concord  because  of  the  va- 
riety of  component  linguistic  elements 
and  the  subsequent  gradual  loss  of  the 
inflections,  was  finally  made  to  fall  in 
line  with  the  continental  languages,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
Latin — an  almost  purely  inflectional  lan- 
guage— was  at  the  same  time  both  inade- 
quate and  unnecessarily  cumbersome 
when  applied  to  the  English  tongue. 

In  the  course  of  time,  many  of  the  un- 
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n  cessary  and  inappropriate  distinctions 
foisted  upon  the  subject  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  grammars — for  in-^ 
stance,  the  gender  of  nouns,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  adjective  with  its  noun,  the 
superfluous  dative  and  ablative  cases — 
have  been  done  away  with.  The  process 
of  simplification  would  doubtless  have 
been  carried  further  and  accomplished 
sooner,  had  not  the  disciplinary  concep- 
tion of  the  study,  handed  down  by  the 
old  scholastics,  tended  to  retain  the  sub- 
ject in  its  entirety,  as  a  "training  in  log- 
ical thinking."  Latin  grammar  had  been 
regarded  as  the  all-important  study,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  acquiring  the  Latin 
language,  but  also  because  of  its  discipli- 
nary value;  this  desirable  result  from  its 
study — a  trained  mind — ^was  naturally 
inferred  to  follow  also  from  the  study  of 
English  grammar.  The  more  minute  and 
intricate  its  system  of  analysis  and  classi- 
fication, it  was  thought,  the  better  train- 
ing would  the  mind  receive.  So,  until  a 
more  rational  idea  of  the  purpose  and  re- 
sults of  the  study  of  grammar  prevailed, 
authors  and  teachers  were  loath  to  dis- 
pense with  any  part  of  their  grammatical 
inheritance.  When  they  did  attempt  to 
modernize  the  subject,  it  was  upon  a 
metaphysically  logical  basis,  which  was 
supposed  to  enhance  its  disciplinary 
value.  Unfortunately,  this  movement  re- 
sulted in  both  the  introduction  of  un- 
sound' logic  into  grammar,  and  an  in- 
creased mystification  of  the  subject, 
which  did  much  to  create  a  widespread 
prejudice  against  it. 

The  hold  upon  the  schools  which  the 
disciplinary  notion  of  the  study  made 
possible  was  greatly  reinforced  by  the 
misconception — also  inherited  from  the 
Latin — which  is  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing definition,  originating,  it  is  thought, 
with  Quintilian  and  restated  and  empha- 
sized by  Melanchthon:  "Grammar  is 
the  science  of  speaking  and  writing  the 
language  with  correctness  and  propriety." 
Imbued  with  this  idea,  teachers  confined 
the  language  training  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  grammar;  it  was  begun 
early  in  the  school  life  in  the  study  of 
English  grammar  and  continued  until 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar  were  mastered, 


provided  a  "liberal  education"  was  pur- 
sued. As  a  mastery  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  was  impossible  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  respective  grammars, 
likewise,  it  was  reasoned,  skill  in  the  use 
of  English  can  be  secured  only  through 
a  familiarity  with  English  grammar. 
Gradually,  however,  it  became  evident 
that  Melanchthon's  definition  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  facts — that  grammar  was 
neither  a  science,  nor  did  it  enable  those 
most  conversant  with  its  definitions  and 
rules  to  speak  and  write  correctly;  and 
the  definition  was  abandoned  for  the 
modern  one,  that  it  is  a  "systematic  de- 
scription of  the  essential  principles  of  a 
language."  This  changed  conception  of 
grammar  has  tended  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  grammar  to  direct  practice  in  com- 
position as  the  correct  basis  for  language 
training  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
has  opened  up  the  controversy  as  to  the 
real  value  of  formal  grammar  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  study.  It  has  also  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  better  text- 
books and  the  introduction  of  more  ra- 
tional methods  in  teaching  the  subject, 
so  that  the  pedagogical  evils  attending 
the  learning  of  grammar  have  at  least 
been  .mitigated  in  recent  years. 

Grammar  now  is  studied  in  elementary 
schools  from  two  to  six  years,  either  as 
a  distinct  subject,  or  in  connection  with 
the  language  work.  In  recent  years,  the 
plan  adopted  by  most  of  the  progressive 
school  systems  is  to  teach  incidentally 
the  simple  rules  of  grammatical  usage  in 
connection  with  the  language  work  during 
the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  elemen- 
tary course,  studying  the  subject  form- 
ally, with  a  text-book  during  the  last  year 
or  two  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
It  is  probable  that  as  we  become  more 
critical  of  the  subject-matter  of  our  pub- 
lic school  curricula  we  shall  postpone  the 
formal  isolated  study  of  grammar  till 
pupils  are  sufficiently  mature  and  have 
had  the  extended  experience  with  the 
language  necessary  to  make  profitable  the 
reflective  study  of  the  language  from  a 
purely  structural  point  of  view.  What  is 
needed  in  elementary  schools  today  is  a 
careful  selection  of  such  grammatical 
classifications   and   principles  as  are  of 
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real  value  in  the  use  of  the  language  and 
a  thorough  mastery  of  these  through  • 
their  frequent  application  in  the  various 
forms  of  English  work,  particularly  in- 
terpretative reading  and  oral  and  written 
composition. 

Let  us  rid  our  English  courses  of  study 
of  all  the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of 
refined  adult  analysis  which  medieval 
scholasticism  has  fastened  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  English  grammar  under  the  guise 
of  "mental  discipline,"  so  that  we  may 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  grammat- 
ical facts  and  principles  that  naturally 
evolve  from  the  training  in  the  use  of 
English  and  are  essential  to  a  correct  and 
skillful  use  of  the  language.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  small  amount  of  technical 
grammar  remains  as  a  result  of  such  a 
sifting,  and  it  is  equally  surprising  what 
a  feeble  grasp  on  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  grammatical  construction  most 
pupils  have  after  years  of  "discipline"  in 
the  study  of  grammar  taught  witb  little 


or  no  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  The  trend  of  the 
present  time  is  already  in  the  direction  of 
less  formal  grammar  and  a  better  assim- 
ilation and  wider  application  of  the  es- 
sential principles  of  language  construc- 
tion. Our  better  teachers,  for  instance, 
now  realize  that  the  analysis  of  sentences 
is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  the  pupil  is 
thereby  enabled  to  get  at  the  author's 
thought  more  successfully,  or  determine 
more  accurately  the  correctness  of  his 
own  speech.  If  it  can  not  be  used  for 
these  purposes,  let  us  devote  the  precious 
hours  of  school  to  more  valuable  forms  of 
training  in  English,  or,  better,  look  to 
our  teaching  to  see  why  we  are  failing  in 
this  respect.       ^ 

It  is  time  that  we  shook  ourselves  free 
from  traditional  .misconceptions  concern- 
ing the  teaching  of  English  grammar  and 
made  earnest  inquiry  into  the  result  of 
the  many  hours  now  devoted  to  laborious 
instruction  in  the  subject. 


SOIAB  REQUISITES  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Frederick  L.  Fagley,  Professor  op  Pedagogy,  Moores  Hill  College. 


This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  preparation  of  the  teacher  in  the  sub- 
jects that  he  will  teach,  in  subjects  that 
are  supplementary  to  them,  nor  is  it  a 
discussion  of  moral  training  as  a  prereq- 
uisite of  his  high  calling.  But  mention 
is  made  of  those  subjects  only,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  he  must  have  for  his  own 
guidance  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  his 
work  intelligently.  If  we  take  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term  "Education'^  to  be 
the  process  by  which  an  individual  by  his 
own  experiences,  by  those  of  his  ancestors 
and  where  possible  by  those  of  his  fel- 
lows, is  better  fitted  to  his  environment, 
then  we  must  include  in  our  list  of  edu- 
cable  beings  all  that  have  life.  All  or- 
ganisms receive  an  education  by  environ- 
ment. This  they  must  observe  or  they 
will  be  destroyed.  The  tiny  amoeba 
exists  by  observing  conditions  and  suiting 
itself  to  them.  If  a  colony  of  plants  or 
animals  inhabit  for  several  generations  a 
locality  different  from  that  of  the  parent 
family,  the  individuals  of  the  new  colony 


will  acquire  new  characteristics  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  their  environment. 
Thus  they  will  form  a  new  species.  The 
origin  of  species  by  adaptation  is  an  oft 
demonstrated  truth.  In  both  the  plant 
and  the  animal  kingdom  new  species  are 
developed  simply  by  varying  the  environ- 
ment for  successive  generations,  the 
change  being  brought  about  by  an  educa- 
tive process.  The  student  of  education 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Biology  that  he  may  know  what  is  nat- 
ural education  and  its  resultant  effects. 

Taking  up  the  second  phase  of  the  def- 
inition "To  fit  him  to  his  environment,'' 
we  realize  that  to  do  this  there  must  be  a 
study  of  the  environment.  Local  condi- 
tions and  requirements  should  have  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  educational  course. 
A  particular  course  of  study  employing 
certain  methods  and  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  a  rural  locality  would  not  by  any 
means  be  advisable  in  an  urban  commun- 
ity. Not  that  the  range  of  the  school 
curriculum   should  be   narrow,   nor  the 
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process  seek  to  develop  men  and  women 
suited  for  one  vocation  only,  but  if  the 
schools  are  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  the  teacher  must  work  from  what 
the  pupil  knows.  He  must  interpret  in 
familiar  terms  knowledge  that  is  un- 
known. The  teacher  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
factory  problem,  the  saloon  problem,  the 
church  problem  and  the  race  problem  as 
they  affect  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  must  he  deal  with  the 
direct  effects  of  these  various  disturbing 
elements,  of  which  one  or  more  is  usu- 
ally present,  but  with  the  hereditary  ef- 
fects thereof  also.  Then  should  not  the 
teacher  be  a  student  of  s^iology?  Should 
not  he  have  a  knowledge  of  this  subject 
before  attempting  to  fit- one  better  to  his 
environment'' 

When  a  child  is  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
teacher,  that  teacher  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  mental  but  moral  growth  of 
that  child.  He  is  also  greatly  responsible 
for  its  physical  welfare.  Is  it  not  too 
true  that  there  are  children  whose  health 
has  been  much  impaired  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schoolroom?  Such  condi- 
tions would  not  exist  if  all  teachers  had  a 
knowledge  of  hygiene. 

It  is  an  oft  asserted  fact  that  the  mind 
grows  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
weakness  to  power  along  certain  well  de- 
fined lines  that  are  revealed  by  a  study  of 
the  mind.  This  study  reveals  also  how  it 
is  that  these  results,  so  much  desired, 
may  be  brought  about.  To  some  extent 
this  is  true.    Then  it  is  necessary  that  a 


teacher  who  would  do  his  work  with 
•  greatest  efficiency  should  first  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Psychology.  It  would  not 
be  wise,  nor  possible  for  all  teachers  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  and 
nice  distinctions  of  the  science,  but  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  should  be  ac- 
quired. 

Finally,  for  broadening  the  horizon,  for 
gaining  the  ability  to  profit  by  all  past 
experience  and  experiments,  and  for  ac- 
quiring that  inspiration  which  comes 
from  a  knowledge  of  a  long  line  of  pro- 
fessional ancestry  there  should  be  a 
study  of  the  history  of  Education.  If  the 
teacher  is  to  have  that  knowledge  by 
which  he  can  best  aid  the  individual  to 
secure  the  education  that  will  best  fit 
him  to  his  environment,  he  must  know 
the  principles  of  Biolog}'.  He  will  realize 
then  that  in  its  true  meaning  education  of 
the  school  must  be  guided  by,  and  sup- 
plant the  methods  of  nature  that  have 
been,  and  are  used,  by  all  living  organ- 
isms. By  these  methods  the  raoe  has 
been  developed,  and  the  individual  was 
educated  long  before  there  was  a  thought 
of  formal  schools.  He  must  know  Sociol- 
ogy that  he  may  appreciate  social  condi- 
tions and  requirements.  He  must  know 
Hygiene  that  the  health  of  his  pupils 
may  be  improved  rather  than  be  impaired. 
Lastly  he  must  know  Psycholog}'  and  the 
history  of  Education  that  he  may  know 
.  how  best  to  apply  his  efforts  so  that  the 
child  will  gain  real  ability.  Then  he  will 
acquire  the  true  natural  method  and  be 
able  to  fit  the  individual  to  live  the  best 
life  in  his  environment. 


OUR  AIMS  IN  TEACHINQ  ENGLISH. 

Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Mikels,  Principal  Newcastle  High  School. 


"If  life  could  be  expressed  by  a  sen- 
tence, there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
story/'  says  Henry  van  Dvke  in  his  pref- 
ace to  "The  Other  Wise  Man."  And 
if  our  problems  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish could  be  solved  by  any  one  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject,  they  would  no  longer 
exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
subject,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  dis- 
cussion both  in  our  educational  meetings 


and  in  our  professional  magazines,  seems 
as  fresh  and  persistent  as  the  blunders  of 
the  "refreshment"  class  as  one  youngster 
aptly  called  it.  Xot  that  the  constant 
discussions  have  been  without  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  helped  us  much, 
and  will  help  us  still  more:  We  have 
never  been  so  alive  to  the  situation  as 
now,  when  we  are  critically  examining  our 
own  work,   Comparing  it   with  that   of 
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others,  talking  about  it  freely,  and  frank- 
ly confessing  that  in  the  main  we  are 
experimenting  with  more  or  less  success. 
All  this  has  led  us  to  these  conclusions 
among  others:  that  we  have  a  vital  sub- 
ject to  deal  with;  that  our  individual 
difficulties  are  pretty  much  the  same 
wherever  we  teach,  whether  east  or  west, 
north  or  south;  and  that  most  of  these 
difficulties  arise  from  a  lack  of  defiuite- 
ness  of  aim  on  our  part. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  speak  here 
on  the  first  of  these  conclusions,  that  the 
subject  is  a  vital  one.  In  whatever  work 
a  man  may  engage,  he  needs  the  stimulus 
of  ideals  and  the  power  of  self-expression. 
The  .stimulus  of  ideals  he  gets  largely 
through  literature,  the  power  of  self- 
expression  through  speaking  and  writing. 
Poor  preparation  in  English,  therefore, 
means  a  very  real  hindrance  to  success  in 
every  line. 

As  to  our  difficulties  and  failures,  we 
shall  also  agree.  We  all  have  them,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  the  Freshman  to 
the  Senior  class.  There  are  failures  for 
which  we  can  not  and  should  not  hold 
ourselves  responsible.  No  teacher  can 
make  all  of  his  pupils  use  correct  English 
and  love  the  best  literature,  although  he 
owes  a  duty  to  these  pupils  of  unusual 
limitations  of  which  I  shall  speak  later. 
But  aside  from  these,  we  all  secretly  won- 
der what  we  have  done  that  is  worth 
while,  every  time  we  graduate  a  class. 
And  there  are  always  leaving  the  high 
school  children  so  poorly  equipped  in 
English  as  to  make  ud  a  little  sensitive 
whenever  they  are  mentioned.  But,  if 
we  had  no  misgivings  of  our  own  in  re- 
gard to  the  success  of  our  work,  we 
should  be  promptly  enlightened  by 
others,  for  our  pupils  must  appear  before 
one  or  both  of  two  tribunals — the  college 
and  the  business  world — there  to  answer 
for  themselves. 

What  does  the  college  say?  From  a 
little  volume  called  "Freshman  English 
and  Theme-correcting,"  by  C.  T.  Cope- 
land,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature,  and 
H.  M.  Rideout,  Instructor  in  English, 
both  of  Harvard,  we  learn  something  of 
what  they  contend  with  in  their  classes 
fresh  from  the  secondarv  schools.    Thev 


complain  of  small  vocabularies,  feeble 
structure,  and  other  results  of  insufficient 
training.  They  say  that  punctuation  is 
with  most  of  the  men  an  empty  name; 
that  they  disregard  the  limits  of  the  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  in  a  way  that  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  before  Dryden.  As 
for  spelling,  one  man,  in  describing  a 
girl's  beauty,  spoke  of  her  "cheaks"  and 
her  "noze;"  another  said  that  a  friend  of 
his  had  a  sense  of  "whit"  and  "humer." 
While  admitting  that  these  cases  of  spell- 
ing were  exceptional,  the  authors  go  on 
to  say  that  mistakes  in  spelling  are  con- 
stant and  many.  We  might  hope  that, 
notwithstanding  these  errors,  the  themes 
are  at  least  readable,  and  show  some  trace 
of  the  stimulus  received  from  the  reading 
of  good  literature,  and  contact  with  broad 
minded  high  school  teachers.  But  our 
hope  is  promptly  demolished,  for  these 
Harvard  instructors,  go  on  to  say:  "To 
any  one  who  should  start  to  read  these 
themes  for  <}ntertainment,  (the  result) 
would  be  little  enough;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  far  from  interesting.  One  is 
indeed  struck  with  the  lack  of  interest, 
the  colorless,  trite,  impersonal  way  in 
which  the  writers  have  recorded  their  im- 
pressions. One  might  easily  foresee  that 
the  range  of  subjects  would  not  be  wide; 
yet  one  might  expect  that  young  men  of 
good  intelligence  would  make  even  com- 
monplace subjects  more  readable.  At 
the  first  of  the  year,  however,  an  in- 
structor does  not  find  in  a  bundle  of 
thirty-five  themes  more  than  two  or  three 
that  seem  to  come  from  men  who  have 
really  seen  and  thought  for^hemselves." 
The  testimony  of  other  colleges  would  be 
similar,  no  doubt.  A  hint  of  conditions 
right  here  in  our  own  state  was  given  us 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Indiana  University 
required  of  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  her  freshman  class  an  examination  in 
English.  It  was  a  much  needed  spur  to 
the  high  schools,  and  that  we  responded 
to  a  noticeable  degree  was  proved-  by  the 
removal  of  the  condition  a  few  years 
later. 

What  does  the  business  world  complain 
of?  He  who  sees  the  daily  papers  may 
read  the  charges:  bad  spelling,  worse 
punctuation,   disregard  of  sentence  and 
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paragraph  limits,  inability  to  put  plain 
business  statements  clearly,  or  to  read 
intelligently. 

It  seems  that  the  complaints  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  business  world  are  remark- 
ably alike.  And  yet  we  must  remember 
that  in  one  case  they  are  made  against 
those  who  are  graduates  of  our  secondary 
schools  and  represent  a  picked  class,  while 
in  the  other  they  apply  not  only  to  gradu- 
ates but  to  undergraduates  as  well,  for  we 
know  how  many — ^necessarily  or  other- 
wise— never  reach  our  senibr  classes.  It 
would  seem  that  our  three  or  four  years^ 
training  in  this  subject  fails  to  cure  faults 
that  characterize  those  who  have  had  only 
one  or  two  years*  training.  In  other 
words,  the  gain  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  time  spent  in  school. 

To  what  can  we  trace  this  state  of 
things?  Largely  to  indefiniteness  of  aim, 
arising  in  part  from  the  distracting  con- 
ditions we  ourselves  confront  in  our  own 
incoming  classes;  from  the  feeling  that 
all,  regardless  of  natural  differences,  must 
somehow  be  sent  through  the  high  school; 
from  the  harassing  warnings  of  those  who 
on  the  one  hand  regard  the  subject  whol- 
ly from  the  art  side,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  side  of  discipline;  and  from  a  de- 
sire on  our  own  part,  secret  or  expressed, 
to  turn  out  specialists — journalists,  nov- 
elists, and  short  story  writers. 

Now,  if  the  colleges  alone  were  to  be 
considered,  we  might  concentrate  our  at- 
tention upon  those  who  expect  to  attend 
these  institutions,  and,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  prepare  them  more  perfectly  than 
we  do  now.  But,  as  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  this  is  the  very  thing  we  must 
not  do.  Our  obligation  is  to  the  people 
at  large,  not  to  the  few.  We  must  do  our 
best  for  every  child  that  enters  the  high 
school,  whether  he  stays  a  month,  a  year, 
or  for  the  entire  course,  whether  he  is 
talented,  mediocre,  or  dull. 

But,  what  is  this  "^^best?"  To  answer 
we  must  examine  the  conditions  we  meet 
in  the  pupils  that  come  to  us  in  our  enter- 
ing classes.  Admitting  that  different 
schools  find  different  degrees  of  pre- 
paredness in  their  freshman  classes,  and 
that  in  some  schools — notably  those  of 
Indianapolis  and  some  few  other  cities — 


the  preparation  has  been  fairly  adequate, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the 
children  who  ent^r  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  are,  in  this  subject  of  English, 
blind,  deaf,  and  tongue-tied.  They  do 
not  read  with  even  ordinary  correctness, 
as  teachers  in  other  departments  can 
testify.  In  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics alone  it  is  said  that  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  failures  is  due  to  inaccuracy 
in  the  reading  of  problems.  These  chil- 
dren know  nothing  of  punctuation,  their 
vocabulary  is  desperately  poor,  most  of 
them  being  loaded  down  with  a  mass  of 
unmastered  words,  and  naturally  averse 
to  acquiring  more  of  such  bulky  material. 
Of  sentence  making  or  paragraphing  they 
know  little,  and  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns they  have  small  practical  use.  Add 
to  these  deficiencies  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  read  considerable  fiction — ^more 
or  less  good,  more  or  less  bad,  just  as 
you  may  regard  it — and  that  in  doing 
this  they  have  acquired  what  Mr.  E.  H. 
Russell,  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  State 
Normal  School  calls  "the  grasshopper 
habit  of  jumping  from  page  to  page  in 
search  of  exciting  episodes,**  and  have 
permitted  what  they  read  "to  form  a  sort 
of  glaze  over  their  intelligence  and  sensi- 
bilities." To  these  pupils  add  a  few  that 
come  from  village  and  country  schools, 
where  tradition  favors  everything  else  in 
preference  to  English,  and  where  an  over- 
tasked teacher  has  been  unable  to  give  it 
even  minimum  attention,  and  we  have  the 
material  on  which  to  begin  work. 

Wliat  can  we  do?  If  we  were  ordinary 
people,  we  should  give  up  in  despair  at 
the  outset.  But  as  we  are  pronounced 
optimists,  who  daily  respond  to  the 
prayer,  "Lift  up  your  hearts!**,  we  simply 
go  to  work  with  more  or  less  enlighten- 
ment to  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  to  loosen 
the  tongues  that  are  tied;  a  divine  task, 
which  none  of  us  would  depreciate  or  go 
about  irreverently. 

But,  when  so  much  is  to  be  done,  what 
shall  we  do  first?  what  last?  We  have 
high  ideals,  we  realize  that  we  must  teach 
these  children  how  to  think,  how  to  gain 
self-expression.  We  want  to  impart  to 
them  some  of  our  own  love  for  literature, 
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to  win  them  away  from  the  bad  and  the 
indifferent  to  companionship  with  the 
best.  Our  aims  are  right  enough,  but 
how  can  they  be  accomplished?  In  these 
perplexities  we  are  not  alone.  A  county 
superintendent,  in  writing  about  certain 
institute  work  he  wants  done,  says,  "Give 
U3  help  in  our  eighth  grade  reading  and 
composition.  There  is  the  squeak  in  the 
machinery."  Everywhere  grade  teachers, 
particularly  those  of  seven  and  eight,  are 
asking  what  the  high  school  wants  in  the 
way  of  preparation  in  English.  And  I  am 
afraid  we  have  been  more  ready  to  con- 
demn than  to  offer  plain  suggestion  and 
help.  In  fact  the  indefiniteness  of  our 
own  aims  is  so  distracting  that  in  answer- 
ing the  grade  we  demand  too  much  or 
too  little.  Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  be 
much  more  definite  in  our  replies  until 
the  subject  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a  de- 
partmental teacher  connected  with  the 
high  school,  or  until  frequent  conferences 
between  high  school  and  grade  teachers 
put  them  on  a  better  understanding. 

But  this  is  aside.  Just  now  it  is  a 
question  of  our  own  aims  with  such  mate- 
rial as  we  have. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  work  in  English 
consists  of  literature  and  composition. 
These  are  not  of  course  dissociated  in 
practice,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
consider  them  separately. 

What,  then,  is  our  aim  in  teaching  com- 
position? Primarily,  self-expression.  But 
self-expression  is .  not  a  thing  easily  ac- 
quired. The  child  attains  it  by  slow  de- 
grees, using  words,  gestures,  and  broken 
sentences  in  his  effort;  and  sometimes 
having  a  tantrum  when  some  overwhelm- 
ing disappointment  surpasses  his  powers 
of  expression.  By  the  time  he  has  gained 
the  high  school,  he  has  acquired  move  or 
less  facility,  and  he  will  be  further  helped 
by  his  reading  which  will  give  him  not 
only  inspiration,  but  also  a  basis  of  lan- 
guage training.  But  to  perfect  self-ex- 
pression, he  must  master  some  things  that 
seem  very  much  like  drudgery,  and  he 
must  do  them  repeatedly. 

How  easy  it  is  thus  to  state  our  aim  in 
composition;  clearness  and  correctness. 
But  how  diffictilt  to  attain  it!  Yet  noth- 
ing else  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  pu- 


pil himself,  or  equip  him  for  college  or 
the  world  of  business.  How  shall  we  go 
about  the  task? 

To  begin  with,  such  an  aim  requires  of 
the  teacher  both  clearness  and  correctness 
in  every  detail  of  the  work;  in  assigning 
subjects  which  at  first,  at  least,  will  be 
limited  to  things  that  the  pupil  can  see 
about  him;  in  giving  directions  about 
form;  and  in  stating  the  hours  when  work 
is  to  be  handed  in. 

Xext,  it  demands  that  pupils  carry  out 
such  instructions  as  they  have  had  given 
them  (in  the  grades)  in  the  matters  of 
capitalization,  spelling,  and  the  like.  To 
illustrate:  a  class  entirely  disregarded  the 
rule  for  the  capitalization  of  titles.  The 
teacher  supposed  that  they  had  not  been 
taught  this,  and  began  to  explain  it; 
whereupon  the  class  glibly  repeated  the 
rule,  and  declared  that  they  had  already 
been  taught  it.  "Then  no  one  must  ever 
violate  that  rule  again,"  said  the  teacher, 
and  proceeded  to  see  that  the  injunction 
was  observed.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  that  freshmen  have  to 
learn;  that  directions  are  given  for  actual 
use,  not  to  gratify  the  teacher's  desire  to 
talk,  or  the  text's  ambition  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  pages. 

Such  prosaic  things  as  spelling  and 
punctuation  have  to  be  daily  and  hourly 
insisted  upon,  if  we  aim  at  clearness  and 
correctness.  At  first  the  number  of  such 
errors  is  disheartening,  but  they  can  be 
remedied  if  we  insist  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  errors  from  the  work  day 
by  day.  A  word  misspelled  today  must 
not  be  misspelled  by  the  same  pupil  to- 
morrow. To  remedy  this  difficulty  in 
spelling  most  of  us  find  it  necessary  to 
give  a  few  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary; for  not  infrequently  freshmen 
insist  that  certain  common  words,  such  as 
"does"  and  "stopping,"  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  International,  and  require 
ocular  proof  before  they  can  be  convinced 
of  their  error.  Again,  most  of  us  find  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  oral  repeti- 
tion of  the  correct  form  of  the  word  or 
expression  most  misused,  for  such  mis- 
used forms  are  "matters  of  ear-training 
and  motor  habit  as  well  as  of  knowledge." 

Next  in  importance  and  difficulty  is  the 
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teaching  of  the  limits  of  the  sentence  and 
the  paragraph.  Results  here  come  more 
slowly,  for  only  too  often  a  foundation  of 
grammar  has  to  be  laid  under  the  build- 
ing, of  which  the  frame  is  supposed  to  be 
already  in  process  of  erection.  Bjit  here 
is  our  chance  to  show  the  child  that  the 
law  and  order  of  the  perhaps  despised 
grammar  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his 
work. 

Redundancy  will  also  be  checked,  and 
improprieties  pointed  out.  General  pro- 
lixity is  a  common  fault,  although  surely 
a  more  pardonable  one  in  writers  so 
young. 

Last,  we  must  strive  to  renew  the  pu- 
pil's vocabulary,  a  process  that  will  be 
largely  aided  by  his  extensive  and  in- 
tensive reading  and  by  the  free  conversa- 
tions of  the  class  room. 

Of  course  all  these  things  will  be  car- 
ried along  together  in  actual  class-room 
practice,  although  some  will  receive  more 
attention  at  first  than  do  others. 

The  end  of  the  first  year  ought  to  show 
a  decided  gain,  although  the  work  may  be 
crude,  and  the  sentences  short  and  chop- 
py. At  the  end  of  the  second  year  much 
of  the  drudgery  on  the  part  of  both  pu- 
pil and  teacher  ought  to  be  over.  Then 
writing  will  be  more  and  more  a  joy  and 
an  expression  of  self. 

In  literature  it  is  our  aim  to  bring 
spirit  into  contact  with  spirit;  to  let  the 
mysterious  power  within  the  book  per- 
form its  subtle  and  unseen  work  upon  the 
reader.  But  this  demands  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  symbol;  a  knowledge  of  words  that  is 
both  vital  and  mechanical;  an  ability  so 
to  group  words  at  a  glance  that  the  mind 
is  not  hindered  in  acquiring  the  thought. 
This  knowledge,  this  ability,  is  something 
that  most  of  our  pupils  do  not  have. 

Do  you  not  find  in  your  freshman  class- 
es these  two  extremes:  children  who  read 
glibly,  usually  incorrectly,  only  half  see- 
ing the  printed  page,  miscalling  words, 
and  disregarding  thought;  and  those  who 
read  with  such  painful  slowness  and  effort 
that  the  mechanical  process  occupies  all 
their  attention?  What  can  we  do  wi^ 
such  cases?  Probably  they  get  some  goo9 
from  even  their  imperfect  reading,  just 
as  one  is  better  for  even  a  glimpse  of  a 


beautiful  picture  or  landscape.  But  we 
can  not  be  content  with  this  possible 
good.  Nor  can  we  ignore  these  much  to 
be  pitied  readers.  It  seems  our  plain  duty 
to  give  tljem  the  drill  they  should  have 
had  long  before.  Nor  can  I  see  why  this 
should  be  deadening  in  its  process.  It 
certainly  is  not  so  deadening  as  to  try  to 
read  when  weighed  down  by  a  burden  of 
meaningless  words.  "But  how  can  we  get 
time  for  this?"  we  naturally  ask.  By  re- 
quiring less  extensive  reading  and  more 
of  the  intensive  kind.  Some  extensive 
reading  is  bound  to  be  done,  of  course; 
and  if  we  may  choose  this  for  the  pupil, 
well  and  good.  But  no  examination  need 
be  required  in  it,  no  hurry  in  doing  it. 
Then  attention  can  be  centered  on  read- 
ing in  class,  oral  reading  at  that,  allowing 
the  child^s  mind  to  rest  upon  the  words 
in  their  happiest  expression  of  thought, 
until  they  become  a  part  of  him.  Do  not 
understand  that  I  am  advocating  an  an- 
alytical method  that  vivisects  to  locate 
beauty,  and,  as  some  one  says,  "pounds  up 
the  violet  to  extract  its  fragrance.^' 
Rather  let  it  be  a  pleasure  simply  shared 
by  pupil  and  teacher,  in  which  there  is  a 
common  effort  to  think  with  the  author. 
Until  we  restore  oral  reading  to  its  right- 
ful place,  we  can  not  hope  for  good  re- 
sults in  literature.  To  quote  from  Mrs. 
Ormsby's  excellent  paper  read  before  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  "It  offers  op- 
portunity for  quickening  both  mind  and 
soul  activity  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that 
possible  to  silent  reading.  With  this  in- 
telligent basis,  it  becomes  the  open  se- 
same for  quickening  the  imagination, 
awakening  the  dramatic  instinct,  deepen- 
ing the  emotions,  broadening  the  sympa- 
thies, and  preserving  freedom  of  ex- 
pression.^' 

To  sum  up.  In  composition  let  us  seek 
clearness  and  correctness.  Add  as  many 
other  good  things  as  possible,  but  let  these 
be  our  aim.  The  ability  to  express  one's 
self  well  is  a  valuable  asset.  In  reading 
let  our  aim  be  to  get  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page  clearly  and  correctly, 
and  to  impart  it  to  another  clearly  and 
correctly.  I  admit  at  once  that  there  is 
nothing  new  or  startling  about  this;  that 
it  rather  has  a  suggestion  of  earlier  days 
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when  reading  aloud  was  an  accomplish- 
ment and  when  writing  a  letter  was  a 
gracious  act  that  gave  pleasure  both  to 
writer  and  recipient.  I  am  not  pessimis- 
tic on  this  subject  of  English.  On  the  con- 
trary I  am  full  of  hope.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  emphasizing  the  thought 
side,  the  art  side,  we  are  in  danger  of  ig- 
noring the  mechanical.  The  musician 
can  not  interpret  the  masters  of  music  if 
his  fingers  stumble  from  lack  of  practice, 
or  if  his  eye  is  not  trained  to  follow  the 
notes  with  lightning  swiftness.  His  tech- 
nique is  achieved  by  a  drill  of  the  most 
intense  kind.  So  in  our  w^ork,  the  me- 
chanical can  not  be  slightly  regarded  if 
we  hope  to  make  our  work  vital.  Some 
day  we  mav  find  much  of  this  work  done 
before  the  high  school  is  reached,  but  just 
now  it  is  our  first  task  to  retrieve,  so  far 
as  we  can,  the  loss  the  pupil  has  sustained 
from  both  form  and  thought  side,  before 
we  urge  him  into  still  more  difficult  work. 

It  follows  that  the  emphasis  in  English 
will  naturally  be  placed  on  the  first  year's 
work,  for  here  is  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity. For  some  it  is  the  only  year 
possible  in  the  high  school.  To  these  we 
shall  strive  to  give  such  training  in  com- 
position as  will  prepare  them  to  meet 
the  ordinary  demands  of  a  friendly  or 
business  correspondence.  I^et  Ufs  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  we  do  not 
have  to  make  accomplished  writers  out  of 
all  the  material,  that  comes  our  way,  al- 
though we  sometimes  seem  meekly  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a  demand  when  it  is  made 
by  an  unthinking  public.  We  shall  also 
try  to  give  such  preparation  in  reading 
as  to  make  the  use  of  magazines  and  pa- 
pers a  profit  and  pleasure,  not  a  dissipa- 
tion. Xot  even  a  majority  of  well-edu- 
cated people  keep  up  as  strenuous  a 
.  course  of  reading  in  later  life  as  they  did 
in  school  or  college.  Nor  can  we  hope 
for  greater  results  among  our  pupils  who 
tarry  with  us  so  short  a  time.  But  if  we 
prepare  them  to  read  easily  and  intelli- 
gently, we  have  at  least  given  them  a  start 
in  the  direction  of  the  best  literature. 

Some  who  stay  in  school  two  years 
ought    never  get   beyond   the   freshman 


class,  owing  to  limitations  that  nature  has 
imposed.  These  can  repeat  the  work  of 
this  class  to  their  benefit  and  pleasure, 
for  each  year  should  bring  to  the  work 
fresh  material  in  both  reading  ^nd  com- 
position. And  we  must  remember  that 
these  who  remain  but  a  short  time  are 
just  as  important  to  the  world  as  are  those 
who  so  delightfully  reward  our  toils  and 
rouse  in  us  the  hope  that  they  will  make 
for  themselves  name  and  fortune.  These 
choice  spirits  deserve  all  that  we  can 
give  them,  but  I  plead  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  teacher  upon  the  majority, 
who  are  not  prodigies,  or  even  talented, 
but  just  plain  children  with  a  very  real 
business  world  to  contend  with  in  a  short 
time. 

Right  here  I  want  to  speak  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  Superintendent  Cooley,  of  Chi- 
cago. He  expresses  a  desire  that  high 
school  teachers  should  take  more  interest 
in  the  first  year.  By  all  means  let  it  be  the 
best,  the  most  experienced,  the  freshest, 
the  most  patient  and  enthusiastic  teach- 
er in  the  corps  that  does  the  work  of  IVesh- 
man  English.  There  is  no  other  work 
such  drudgery, none  that  shows  such  small 
results,  none  that  demands  such  high  be- 
liefs in  ideals  and  in  the  good  of  human- 
ity; therefore  it  should  have  the  best  the 
school  can  offer.  And  the  teacher  who 
has  explored  the  literature  of  the  world, 
who  himself  writes  well  and  likes  to 
write,  who  understands  that  the  salvation 
of  the  race  is  to  be  worked  out  amidst 
the  activities  of  men,  is  none  too  good  for 
this  humble  place.  If  a  teacher  is  a  mere 
bookworm,  if  he  is  lazy  or  selfish,  he  will 
do  well  to  let  this  preliminary  drudgery 
alone,  and  enjoy  work  with  the  illumi- 
nated few.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school 
lies  its  greatest  excuse  for  being.  When 
a  paper  like  the  Indianapolis  News  seri- 
ously questions  the  right  of  the  high 
school  to  State  support,  the  subject  de- 
serves practical  attention.  The  sec- 
ondary school  must  justify  the  money 
spent  upon  it  by  doing  its  best  for  those 
who  remain  but  a  few  months  within  its 
portals,  and  take  thence  into  life  such  in- 
spiration as  it  can  give. 
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THE  HISTORY  SECTION  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Josephine  M.  Cox,  Shortridgb  High  School,  Indianapolis. 


With  the '  exception  of  a  most  sug- 
gestive and  interesting  address  on  "An 
Experiment  with  History  in  the  Grades/' 
by  Prof.  Henry  Johnson,  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  and  a 
practical  and  painstaking  report  on  pres- 
ent conditions  in  the  teaching  of  history 
in  the  common  schools,  by  the  committee 
of  which  Prof.  E.  W.  Kemp,  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal,  Terre  Haute,  is  chair- 
man, the  History  Section  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  its  ninth 
annual  meeting,  April  27-28,  1906,  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  devoted  the 
entire  time  of  its  three  sessions  to  the 
subject  of  local  history. 

On  Friday  evening  there  was  a  joint 
session  of  the  History  Section  and  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  were  those  that  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Judge  Daniel  Waite  Howe 
and  Hon.  J.  P.  Dunn  tell  what  the  soci- 
ety had  accomplished  and  what  it  was  try- 
ing to  accomplish — its  objects  and  plans, 
its  hardships,  pecuniary  and  literary;  the 
sources,  meagre  and  unreliable;  its  strug- 
gles with  ignorance,  egotism  and  indiffer- 
ence. Helpful  to  feel  the  patience  and 
earnestness;  the  determination  and  forti- 
tude; the  toil  and  self-sacrifice;  the 
achievements,  the  hopes,  the  inspiration 
of  the  few  members  that  form  that  soci- 
ety. Dr.  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  succinctly  pointed 
out  possible  ways  of  co-operation  between 
the  History  Section  and  the  Historical 
Society — emphasizing  the  advisability  of 
all  members  of  the  Section  assisting  in 
the  work  of  the  society  by  placing  its 
publications  in  the  libraries  throughout 
the  State;  in  organizing  branch  societies 
in  each  county  where  there  is  none,  and 
in  giving  active  sympathy  where  there  are 
such  organizations;  and  in  interesting  stu- 
dents of  history  everywhere  in  collecting 
and  preserving  the  materials  out  of  which 
history  is  made. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  In- 
diana show  a  strange  apathy,  a  persistent 


indifference  to  the  subject  of  local  his- 
tory. Yet  we  claim  a  high  intelligence, 
a  far-advanced  civilization,  and  are  fond 
of  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  United  States  over 
that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or 
modem.  If  we  make  more  than  a  super- 
ficial comparison  we  shall  learn  some 
facts  that  may  strike  a  hard  blow  at  our 
pride  and  self-content,  but  may  result, 
at  some  future  time,  in  making  more  cor- 
rect our  proud  boast  of  superiority. 

That  which  marks  the  difference  be- 
tween a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  peo- 
ple is  that  the  former  leave  records  of 
their  achievements,  the  latter  live  and 
die,  and  the  world  is  none  the  wiser.  Less 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  little  was 
known  about  the  history  of  the  Orient. 
The  fragmentary  and  prejudiced  state- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  few  stories,  more  or  less 
unreliable,  preserved  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  comprised  the  sum  total  of  the 
knowledge  of  those  civilizations.  For- 
tunately there  were  inscriptions;  there 
were  libraries  on  papyrus,  on  sun-dried 
brick,  on  stone  tablets.  These  ancient 
peoples  had  thus  preserved  their  history. 
The  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone — a 
most  fortunate  result  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon's expedition  into  Egypt — followed 
soon  after  by  a  like  discovery  for  the  As- 
syrian language,  furnished  a  key  by  which 
these  inscriptions,  these  libraries  of  the 
ancient  world,  yielded  to  the  modern 
the  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Orient.  The  interest  became  wide- 
spread. Scholars  began  extensive  ex- 
plorations in  the  East.  Sites  of  long-for- 
gotten or  legendary  cities  were  discov- 
ered. The  knowledge  gained  through 
these  excavations  has  revolutionized  our 
ideas  concerning  those  ancient  nations. 
And  we  all  commend  most  heartily,  not 
only  the  archeologists,  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  work  of  bringing  to  light 
these  facts  of  an  ancient  time,  but  those 
Oriental  peoples,  as  well,  for  putting  their 
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history  into  permanent  form.  Our  news- 
papers, our  magazines,  our  books  are  full 
of  the  accomplishments  of  these  scholars, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Orientals,  in 
our  enthusiasm  over  these  past  events — 
these  recorded  facts — and  in  our  smug 
complacency  over  our  oft  asserted  superi- 
ority, are  we  not  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  now,  right  here  in  Indiana, 
making  history;  that  this  century,  this 
very  year,  and  this  State,  this  particular 
city  needs  its  events  recorded,  its  annals 
preserved.  Those  events  that  do  not  se- 
cure early  permanence  in  books  and  on 
stone  soon  fall  into  the  class  of  legendary 
accounts — ^mere  traditions.  In  referring 
to  th6  speech  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
in  1861,  from  a  balcony  of  the  Bates 
House,  an  intelligent  lady  said  to  me,  "0, 
that  is  a  legend.  Persons  of  the  city  that 
ought  to  know  say  he  didn't  even  address 
the  people,  let  alone  state  for  the  first 
time  the  policy  he  should  pursue  toward 
the  seceded  states."  And  so  that  event, 
so  vital  in  our  history,  has  become  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Indianapolis  a 
mere  myth  because  it  has  not  been  given 
permanence  in  stone.  And  the  great  body 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  Indiana, 
but  of  Indianapolis  as  well,  have  not  even 
heard  of  it  as  a  myth.  Through  ignorant 
legislators  the  public  records  of  the  terri- 
torial and  of  the  early  state  government 
of  Indiana  were  destroyed.  An  everlast- 
ing disgrace!  Yes.  But  does  not  our  in- 
difference to  the  achievements  k)f  the 
great  men  of  the  State,  our  self-satisfied 
serenity  put  itself  on  a  par  with  the  crim- 
inal stupidity  of  those  so-called  law- 
makers who  knew  not  the  value  of  public 
records?  Is  it  no  honor  to  a  city  to 
have  given  a  home  to  Schlieman,  the 
world-known  archeologist;  to  Beecher, 
whose  oratory  charmed  the  English- 
speaking  world?  How  can  a  city  forget 
the  visit  of  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
warrior,  statesman,  and  patriot?  Or  those 
of  Grant  and  Sherman,  the  Civil  War  he- 
roes? How  dare  it  fail  to  memorialize 
that  sacred  visit  of  that  "brave,  far-see- 
ing man,"  our  martyred  President?  Are 
we  so  far  behind  the  Egyptians  in  civiliza- 
tion, or  is  our  boasted  democracy  at  fault, 
that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  giving 


permanent  form  to  the  important  events 
of  our  history,  ere  they  are  irretrievably 
lost;  and  of  carefully  collecting  and  pre- 
serving all  the  material  of  the  present 
day  out  of  which  history  is  made? 

The  American  traveler  visits  Europe — 
why?  Because  of  the  fertile  fields,  of 
sunny  skies,  of  silvery  lakes,  of  rolling 
rivers,  of  snow-clad  peaks?  Xo.  He 
may  see  all  these  in  more  enticing  form, 
or  more  majestic  grandeur,  in  his  native 
land.  He  goes  to  Europe  because  there 
the  great  events  of  history  and  literature 
have  permanence.  One  can  scarcely  find 
a  spot  in  all  Europe  that  is  not  holy 
ground,  sacred  to  this  or  that  great  name, 
to  this  or  that  gigantic  achievement. 
There  one  finds  memorials — frowning  cas- 
tles, awe-inspiring  cathedrals,  gorgeous 
palaces,  splendid  tombs,  magnificent  arch- 
es, lofty  columns,  life-like  statues,  beauti- 
ful inscriptions.  And  we  visit  Europe  to 
see  these  places  rendered  sacred  by  the 
best  blood  and  keenest  minds  of  the  Old 
World;  to  feel  the  holy  thrill  of  inspira- 
tion, that  sacred  fire  conferred  only  upon 
great  souls,  and  those  capable  of  appreci- 
ating marvelous  endeavors  and  colossal 
achievements. 

The  East  and  the  South  of  our  Amer- 
ica have  their  iiatues,  their  columns, 
their  tablets,  hvA  we  of  Indiana,  of  In- 
dianapolis, have  HMIo  worth  mentioning. 
Why  is  this?  We  are  public-spirited. 
Money  can  be  secured  for  alraoj-t  anything 
else  under  the  sun.  If  wo  b  e  no  State 
pride,  no  State  loyalty,  no  State,  patriot- 
ism, why  do  we  stay  here?  Let  all  such, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  from  pure  selfish- 
ness, seek  a  Siate  to  which  they  can  give 
unquestioned  allegiance.  Indiana  is  an 
ideal  home  for  man.  Here  there  are  no 
weary  wastes  of  sand,  no  endless  plains 
that  kill  the  creative  imagination;  no 
rugged,  unproductive,  awesome  mountain 
peaks,  the  abode  of  poverty.  No  arctic 
cold  with  its  accompanying  stupid  igno- 
rance, and  no  torrid  heat  with  its  intem- 
perate cruelty.  Here  nature  impresses 
the  same  lesson  upon  the  people  of  this 
Slate  that  she  gave  to  the  many-sided 
and  imaginative  Greeks,  "Nothing  in  ex- 
cess." Indiana  is  our  Holy  Land.  In  no 
other  place  are  the  "skies  so  blue,"  the 
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fields  so  green,  the  lakes  so  clear,  the  riv- 
ers so  entrancing,  the  trees  so  majestic. 
The  Indianian  who  believes  it  not  is  an 
alien,  a  sojourner,  that  most  unfortunate 
of  individuals,  **tlie  man  without  a  coun- 
try.'' Are  we  ashamed  of  Indiana?  If 
so,  it  is  due  to  ignorance,  for  her  history 
is  worthy.  The  people  of  no  other  State 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  have  so  much 
reason  for  pride — her  warriors  and  states- 
men, her  administrators  and  judges,  her 
orators  and  historians,  her  novelists  and 
poets,  her  inventors,  her  scientists,  her 
artists,  have  national  reputations,  and  in 
many  instances  international.  Here  was 
fought  and  won  the  first  great  battle 
against  slavery — the  results  of  which  were 
stated  in  the  ordinance  of  1767.  Here  we 
find  a  public  school  system,  an  example 
for  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and 
recognized  by  the  nations  beyond  the  seas. 
Her  war  record?  Our  hearts  should  swell 
with  exultation.  Indiana  has  ranged  her- 
self on  the  right  side  in  each  vital  strug- 
gle in  our  history,  (teorge  Rogers  Clark, 
by  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  laid  the 
foundation  of  America's  claim  to  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  Indianian's  foresight,  the  United 


States  would  have  had  English  territory 
on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  north  and 
the  south,  and  our  expansion  beyond  the 
Alleghenies  would  have  been  impossible 
without  another  war,  which  would  have 
threatened  our  very  existence.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe,  frus- 
trated the  designs  of  the  wily  Tecumseh, 
and  later  held  the  Northwest  for  the 
United  States,  against  fearful  odds  in  the 
second  war  with  England.  Need  I  speak 
of  the  Civil  War?  Of  Morton  and  his 
achievements?  Of  Camp  Morton,  Camp 
Sullivan,  -Camp  Burnside,  Camp  Carring- 
ton,  and  others?  Of  the  arsenal  and  of 
the  soldiers'  home?  Of  the  regiments 
sent  to  the  front  and  of  the  prisoners 
held  here?  Of  the  triumph  over  the  ene- 
my threatening  from  without,  and  the 
traitors  threatening  from  within?  Indi- 
ana's past  is  worthy  of  pride — ^her  future 
rests  with  us.  It  comes  not  to  every  one 
to  offer  his  life  to  his  country,  but  every 
one  should  feel  the  inspiration  that  such 
acts  call  forth,  and  should  give  expression 
to  that  feeling  in  fitting  memorials,  that 
future  generations,  and  ^'strangers  within 
our  gates''  may  realize  that  appreciation, 
gratitude,  honor,  loyalty,  patriotism  still 
live  in  Indiana. 


SEVENTH  QRADB  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

V.  M.  Russell,  Director  Manual  Training,  State  Normal  School, 

Platteville,  Wis. 


The  central  thought  in  planning  the 
shop  work  for  the  seventh  grade  was  to 
get  something  through  which  as  large  a 
number  of  other  subjects  as  possible 
could  be  reached.  The  incubator  and 
brooder  were  selected  because  of  their 
close  relation  to  agriculture  and  science 
work  and  for  the  material  they  could  thus 
afford  for  composition  and  language 
work.  Various  styles  were  examined  and 
studied.  The  ones  best  adapted  to  good 
work  in  the  shop,  and  to  ease  in  manipu- 
lation were  selected.  Plans  were  drawn 
and  specifications  for  lumber  in  the  rough 
were  made.  The  various  pieces  were  cut 
to  dimensions  and  assembled. 
1.  Discussion  of  Poultry  Raising. 

(a)  Natural  and  artificial  incubation. 


(b)  Profit. 

(c)  Good  work  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Incubator. 

(a)  Selection   of   style,   methods  of 

heating  and  ventilating,  regulat- 
ing temperature  and  moisture. 

(b)  Drawing  plans  and  making  bills 

for  materials. 

(c)  Building,  getting  parts  to  dimen- 

sions, assembling  and  testing. 

3.  Operating  Incubator. 

(a)  Leveling  apparatus. 

(b)  Quality  of  water  in  tank,  why 

tank  can  not  be  filled. 

(c)  Lamp— Filling,  kind  of  oil,  trim- 

ming and  regulating. 

(d)  Regulating  temperature — degree 

of  heat,  location  of  thermom- 
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eter,  adjusting  dampers,  adjust- 
ing regulator,  time  to  run  the 
incubator  before  putting  in  the 
eggs. 

(e)  Care  of  eggs — Turning,  reasons 

for,  method  of,  when  to  begin, 
how  often,  when  to  cease,  time 
used. 

(f)  Moisture. 

(g)  Ventilation — At  beginning  of  in- 

cubation, during  incubation,  at 
time  of  hatch. 
4.  Selecting  eggs. 

(a)  Defects — Very  large,  very  small, 

poor  shape,  rough  shell. 

(b)  Age — Should  be  fresh. 


(c)  Care  of  while  in  storage — Tem- 
perature, turning. 
5.  Brooder. 

(a)  Selection  of  style — Hot  air  and 

hot  water  heating. 

(b)  Drawing  plans  and  making  bills 

for  materials. 

(c)  Building — Getting  parts    to   di- 

mensions, assembling,  and  test- 
ing. 
G.  Operating  brooder. 

(a)  Filling  tank,  care  of  lamp. 

(b)  Temperature — During  first  four 

days,  after  first  four  days. 

(c)  Floor   covering  and   food   while 

in  brooder. 

(d)  When  to  transfer  chicks  to  coops. 


A  CHEAPLY  EQUIPPED  HIQH  SCHOOL  LABORATORY. 

C.  A.  Coffey,  Science  Teacher,  Petersburg  High  School. 


The  teacher  of  natural  science  has 
found  out  long  ago  that  he  must  have 
some  sort  of  laboratory  equipment  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  successful  work.  But 
school  boards  have  been  very  reluctant 
about  remodeling  school  rooms  which 
were  built  before  natural  science  was  a 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  Most  of  the 
school  buildings  in  Indiana  were  built  in 
that  age,  so  that  the  teacher  of  science 
finds  his  class  room  a  bare  one,  seated, 
usually,  with  long  recitation  seats  and 
bordered  by  varied  sort*  of  blackboards. 

To  teachers  who  are  faced  by  such  con- 
ditions it  mav  be  of  interest  to  know  how 
I  have  succeeded  in  transforming  a  room 
of  that  sort  into  a  fairly  good  laboratory 
room  without  at  the  same  time  destroying 
its  utility  for  other  recitations  held  in  it. 

After  trying  several  expedients  I  had 
tables  made  which  consisted  of  two  oak 
boards  eighteen  inches  wide  and  long! 
enough  to  reach  the  length  of  one  side 
and  across  one  end  of  the  room.  These 
were  dressed  and  oiled  upon  one  side. 
The  other  side  was  battened  to  prevent 
the  warping  of  the  boards.  To  the  under 
side  and  front  edge  were  fastened .  by 
hinges  legs  inclined  so  that  they  might 
rest  upon  the  floor  at  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  other  edge  of  the  board.  The 
board  was  now  fastened  to  the  wall  by 


means  of  hinges.  This  arrangement  made 
tables  which  could  l>e  raised  or  lowered 
and  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds'  weight. 

Having  secured  table  room  I  had  two 
old  wall  book  cases  moved  in  and  fastened 
to  the  walls  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 
These  furnished  shelving  for  specimens 
and  other  material.  By  putting  an  old 
tellurian  globe  box  into  another  corner  I 
secured  shelving  for  reagent  bottles,  pre- 
servatives, etc. 

For  dissecting  pans  I  proclired  ordinary 
Gx9-inch  bread  pans,  had  fasteners  placed 
in  them  by  a  tinner  and  placed  into  them 
wooden  bottoms  made  of  soft,  thin 
boards.  For  preserving  jars  I  used  candy 
jars  of  the  large-monthed  variety. 

As  the  seats  in  the  room  were  of  the 
ordinary  long  style  I  loosened  these  from 
the  floor,  and,  by  turning  them  to  face 
the  tables,  used  them  for  seats  there  too. 
This  arrangement  furnished  the  pupils 
plenty  of  room  and  a  well-lighted  place 
to  work. 

As  the  school  had  but  one  compound 
microscope  I  followed  a  plan  given  in 
Harvey's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology  and  constructed  a  porte  lumiere 
for  projecting  images  upon  a  screen  in  a 
darkened  room.  This  answered  the  pur- 
pose very  well  where  the  room  was  made 
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dark  and  the  sunlight  was  unobscured 
outside. 

Most  of  the  necessary  supplies  may  be 
obtained  from  local  dealers  and  cost  but 
little  in  the  aggregate. 

All  classes  of  more  than  ten  pupils 
should  be  divided  into  two  sections  which 
recite  alternately  and  do  precisely  the 
same  work.    In  this  way  as  much  may  be 


done  without  crowding  while  the  teacher 
has  direct  supervision  of  the  work  of  each 
pupil. 

I  may  state  in  closing  that  the  above 
mentioned  equipment  has  not  cost  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  dollars.  Some  things  may  be 
improved  upon,  but  I 'think  these  answer 
all  ordinary  purposes.  Few,  if  any,  school 
boards  will  object  to  such  a  small  outlay. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAININQ  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  op  Schools,  Franklin,  Ikd., 


(Continned. ) 

The  table  showing  the  mean  increase 
in  total  strength  is  concerned  with  the 
records  of  but  605  normal  cadets  instead 
of  4,537,  as  was  true  of  the  data  on  the 
items  considered  above;  in  other  respects 
the  data  is  developed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. For  the  respective  ages  the  increase 
was  as  follows,  noririal  cadet  increases  oc- 
curring first:  At  17,  39  and  266  k.;  at 
18,  56  and  200  k.;  at  19,  43  and  236  k.; 
at  20,  69  and  230  k.;  and  at  21,  61  and 
244  k.  The  total  increase  for  normal 
cadets  was  268  k.  and  for  gymnastic  ca- 
dets 1,176  k.  Acfcording  to  this  evidence, 
a  large  increase  in  muscular  strength  fol- 
lows from  exercise;  and  advancing  years, 
up  to  the  limit  of  age  covered  by  this 
data,  make  no  difference  in  the  propor- 
tionate gain  in  strength,  whereas  the 
gain  in  each  of  the  other  items  consid- 
ered decreased  with  age.  Beyer  ventures 
the  opinion,  in  light  of  his  data,  that  the 
performances  of  our  strong  men  are 
within  reach  of  most  healthy  men,  that 
the  supply  of  one^s  strength  increases  ac- 
cording to  demand,  if  the  means  to  de- 
velop it  are  systematically  employed,  and 
that  this  is  not  only  true  up  to  21  years 
of  age,  but  on  into  later  years. 

The  fourth  and  final  class  of  evidence 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lem in  question  is  that  afforded  us  in 


some  studies  which  have  been  reported 
as  to  the  effects  of  athletics  involving 
inter-institutional  contests  upon  those 
participating.  Only  the  data  supplied  u> 
by  two  studies  of  "varsity^'  team  oarsmen 
will  be  considered.  The  studies  as  to 
the  effects  of  rowing  upon  oarsmen  are 
chosen  because  (1)  since  rowing  is  one  of 
the  oldest  athletic  sports  of  modern 
times,  the  perspective  is  greater  from 
which  to  secure  the  data  needed  in  judg- 
ing its  effects;  (2)  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  most  strenuous  and  exhausting 
of  all  sports  and  is,  therefore,  especially 
taxing  on  the  heart  and  kidneys;  (3)  all 
oarsmen,  do  exactly  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  work,  for  the  continuance  of 
seven  other  oars  in  the  boat  renders 
shirking  or  withdrawal  from  the  race  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

The  first  study  of  oarsmen  considered 
was  conducted  and  published  in  1869  by 
Dr.  Morgan,  a  great  physician  and  a  con- 
siderable athlete.  His  inquiry  concerned 
itself  with  the  "old  blues"  who  partici- 
pated in  the  inter-university  races  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake — the  hardest  race  in 
the  world — during  the  years  from  1829  to 
1865.  In  all,  nearly  300  oarsmen  were 
concerned.  The  investigation  sought  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  exercise  con- 
nected with  this  rowing  upon  the  general 
health,  the  length  of  life  and  the  causes 
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of  death  (particular  attention  being  paid 
to  heart  and  lung  troubles  of  the  oars- 
men), and  to  compare  the  facts  collected 
with  that  afforded  in  the  life  and  health 
tables  of  insurance  companies.  The  in- 
quiry was  so  thorough  that  he  got  either 
from  friends  of  the  athletes  or  from 
the  actual  athletes,  full  accounts  of  all 
except  three  of  the  competitors.  His 
conclusions,  based  on  facts  tested  by  ex- 
treme scientific  accuracy,  are  beyond  all 
expectation  favorable  to  the  cause  of  ath- 
letics, for  only  17  out  of  the  nearly  390 
claimed  or  were  said  by  their  friends  to 
have  suffered  ill  effects.  Morgan  shows 
that  even  of  this  small  number  a  ma- 
jority indulged  in  the  race  at  a  time  when 
their  health  was  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion. The  longevity  test  resulted  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  oarsmen.  Morgan  shows 
that  the  aggregate  lives  of  a  crew  of 
eight  oarsmen  totaled  50  years  in  excess 
of  the  average  life.  On  the  question  of 
heart  and  lung  troubles  (these  two  or- 
gans are  supposed  to  be  especially  liable 
to  the  ill  effects  of  over-exertion),  it  was 
demonstrated  that,  whereas  about  46  per 
cent,  of  grown  men  die  on  the  average 
from  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
among  the  old  university  oarsmen  only 
an  average  of  37  per  cent,  succumbed  to 
affections  of  these  organs. 

A  much  more  recent  study  is  that  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  George  L.  Meylan  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  which  appears  in  the 
March  and  June  (1904)  numbers  of  the 
"American  Physical  Education  Review" 
and  simultaneously  in  the  "Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine."  This  investiga- 
tion concerned  itself  with  152  oarsmen 
who  rowed  in  the  Harvard  University 
crews  in  the  inter-university  races  against 
Yale  from  1852  to  1892,  inclusive.  The 
problems  undertaken  involved  the  col- 
lection of  a  more  inclusive  mass  of  data 
than  Morgan  had  and  yet  just  as  great, 
if  not  greater  care,  was  taken  in  its  col- 
lection than  Morgan  took,  for  Meylan  saw 
personally  all  of  the  living  oarsmen,  ex- 
cept a  few,  and  saw  members  of  the  im- 
mediate families  of  the  deceased  oarsmen. 
He  personally  conducted  a  medical  ex- 
amination extending  to  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  urine  of  each  oarsman  he  vis- 

2-«.  J. 


ited.  The  few  he  could  not  visit,  he  had 
examined  by  a  physician  under  his  di- 
rection and  the  report  sent  to  him.  He 
purposely  avoided  the  study  of  oarsmen 
who  have  rowed  since  1892,  as  he  felt 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  enable 
the  effects  of  participation  in  the  rowing 
contests  to  be  accurately  determined. 

It  was  found  that  120  of  the  152  oars- 
men were  yet  living  in  June,  1903;  that 
of  32  who  were  deceased,  8  were  killed, 
while  24  had  died  of  diseases;  that  ac- 
curate information  concerning  14  of  the 
24  who  died  of  disease  showed  conclu- 
sively that  rowing  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  causing  death,  and  that  all  of  the  in- 
formation available  concerning  the  other 
*  10  failed  to  show  that  a  single  man  was 
injured  by  rowing.  As  to  longevity,  the 
Harvard  oarsmen  as  compared  with  the 
healthy  men  accepted  by  life  insurance 
companies,  exceed  their  expectation  of 
life  by  1.06  years  per  man,  including 
those  killed,  and  5.39  years  per  man,  if 
the  years  are  added  that  the  men  who 
died  by  accident  were  expected  to  live. 
In  the  detailed  investigation  of  the 
health  of  the  ex-oarsmen,  it  was  found 
that  but  1  out  of  35  who  had  been  ex- 
amined for  life  insurance  had  been  re- 
jected; that  over  94  per  cent,  of  them 
are,  as  far  as  they  know,  free  from  any 
affectation  of  the  heart,  stomach  or  kid- 
neys; that  62  per  cent,  represented  their 
health  at  the  time  interviewed  as  excel- 
lent, 33  per  cent,  as  good,  2.8  per  cent, 
as  fair  and  1.8  per  cent,  as  poor;  and 
that  97  per  cent,  appeared  in  good  health 
when  seen  by  Meylan.  As  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  health  throughout 
the  time  since  the  oarsmen  left  college, 
the  data  shows  that  37  per  cent,  had  not 
consulted  a  doctor  for  over  10  years,  that . 
over  50  per  cent,  had  not  been  sick  in 
bed  for  one  week  since  leaving  col- 
lege, that  37  per  cent,  had  been  sick  but 
once  since  leaving  college,  and  that  64 
per  cent,  describe  their  health  for  the 
entire  time  since  leaving  college  as  ex- 
cllent,  while  34  per  cent,  describe  it  as 
good,  with  one  person  reporting  his 
health  as  fair  and  one  as  poor.  As  com- 
pared with  adult  college  men  who  have 
attained  full  growth,  the  oarsmen  aver- 
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age  40  pounds  heavier  in  weight.  If 
inches  more  in  height,  over  5  inches  more 
in  chest  girth  and  a  little  less  than  7 
inches  more  in  waist  measure.  When 
asked  as  to  their  opinion  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  rowing  on  their  health,  64 
per  cent,  of  the  oarsmen  indicated  that 
they  believed  their  health  was  benefited, 
24  per  cent,  would  not  say  that  it  had  been 
either  injurious  or  beneficial,  and  1.88 
per  cent,  said  they  believed  it  had  been 
injurious.  Over  95  per  cent,  said  they 
would  row  again.  Meylan  observes,  also, 
that  he  found  the  ex-oarsmen,  as  he 
met  them,  genial,  healthy  looking  men 
of  large  statures,  prosperous  in  their 
chosen  callings  and  occupying,  in  the 
main,  positions  of  prominence  and  influ- 
ence. 

Meylan  believes  that  the  results  of  his 
study  show  that  college  athletes  as  such 
do  not  die  in  their  early  years  of  heart 
disease  or  consumption;  that  hard  train- 
ing, even  practicing  for  and  rowing  in 
inter-collegiate  races,  does  not  dull  the 
mind  and  exhaust  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal energy  of  the  participants,  for  they 
achieve  greater  success  in  after  life  than 
any  class  of  men  yet  investigated,  and 
that  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  oars- 
men studied  is  so  far  above  the  average 
that,  if  rowing  has  any  effect  on  the 
health,  it  is  beneficial. 

The  results  of  exercise  as  shown  by 
this  limited  consideration  of  the  data  in 
regard  to  the  effects  of  bodily  exercise, 
regularly  and  systematically  indulged  in, 
on  the  general  health,  length  of  life  and 
the  size  and  physical  stature  of  men  are 
in  harmony  with  and  seem  to  confirm  the 
prevision  of  the  evolutionary  thinkers  in 
the  field  of  physical  education.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts,  the  criticisms  by 
Pausanias  backed  by  the  supporting  data 
of  Aristotle's  claim  that  gynmastic  con- 
tests between  youths  are  evidently  harm- 
ful, since  but  two  or  three  in  hundreds 
of  years  who  were  victorious  as  youths 
ever  won  prizes  as  men,  gains  favor.  It 
is  strongly  suggested,  also,  that  those 
who  so  unceremoniously  and  so  severely 
criticise  such  forms  of  bodily  exercise  as 
our  inter-institutional  athletic  sports 
even  would  better  look   to  their  facts. 


These  criticisms  are  called  forth  by  an 
occasional  death  or  permanent  injury. 
Those  speaking  feel  that  such  inroads  on 
life  are  extravagant  and  unnecessary. 
They  forget  that  in  securing  any  large 
good  to  humanity  some  sacrifices  must 
be  made.  They  fail  to  reckon  the  many 
lives  that  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
that  have  largely  increased  their  stock 
in  trade  in  the  effort  that  occasionally 
costs  or  impairs  a  life. 

The  complete  treatment  and  the  logi- 
cal unfoldment  of  the  problem  at  hand 
requires,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  and 
from  general  considerations,  the  careful 
treatment  of  a  number  of  other  very  vital 
phases  of  the  question.  The  limits  of 
this  article,  however,  preclude  their  dis- 
cussion at  this  time.  Some  of  the  topics 
calling  for  treatment,  which  it  may  be 
profitable  to  suggest,  are  the  more  gen- 
eral hygienic  effects  of  exercise  and 
training  on  the  physical  constitution  and 
the  mental  and  moral  attainments  of  the 
subject,  the  peculiarities  in  the  phy.^ical 
development  of  the  growing,  developing 
child  at  the  different  stages  of  his  un- 
foldment, and  the  nature  of  the  exercise 
and  training  which  should  secure  the  best 
all-roun^  results  in  each  period  of  devel- 
opment. 

While  the  treatment  herein  is  but  par- 
tial, sufficient  evidence  has  been  exhib- 
ited to  lead  to  the  belief  that  insufficient 
attention  to  providing  opportunities  for 
play,  movement  and  exercise  must  result 
in  the  general  arrest  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  in  the  stop- 
page of  his  physical  development  short 
of  full  and  complete  reali^tion,  and  that 
mere  incidental  play  and  exercise  i?  in- 
sufficient under  the  conditions  of  modem 
life,    if    all-round,    harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  potential  physical  powers  of 
the  individual  is  to  be  accomplished.    If 
there  be  doubt  as  to  whether  conscious 
attention  to  the  provision  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  muscular  and  bodily  exercise 
daily  is  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity 
and  progress  of  the  race  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
at  least,  but  that  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual concerned  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  highest  attainment.    That  the  public 
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schools  and  the  higher  institutions  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  matter  of  physi- 
cal education  to  which  they  are  manifest- 
ing but  a  meager  response  must  be  gen- 
erally conceded.  The  school  environ- 
ment is  gradually  being  rendered  cleaner 
and  more  attractive,  and  the  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilating  of  school  build- 
ings is  largely  controlled  by  the  dicta- 
tion of  science.  These  are  matters  of 
vital  importance  and  the  tendency  is  emi- 
nently in  a  wholesome  direction. 

The  attainment  of  perfection  in  these 
matters  does  not  wholly  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  physical  education,  however. 
More  must  be  done.  Sargent  has  shown 
in  detail  how  the  lack  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  schools  is  resulting  in  an  in- 
ferior product  physically  and  mentally. 
The  studies  of  Porter,  Hastings  and  Beyer 


all  show  that  "the  boy  who  has  a  well 
developed  and  well  nourished  body  takes 
higher  rank  in  mental  work,"  that  phy- 
sical exercise  increases  the  height  and 
weight  of  children,  and  that  children  of 
the  same  age  are,  on  the  whole,  able  to 
do  school  work  in  direct  ratio  to  their 
physical  development  in  height  and 
weight.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  school, 
therefore,  to  equip  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  its  response  to  the  large  duty  im- 
posed by  these  facts  may  be  entirely 
adequate,  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall 
be  no  underdeveloped  children  and  chil- 
dren *^ack"  in  studies  because  of  a  lack 
of  physical  exercise  in  so  far  as  the  school 
may  be  responsible  for  the  lack,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  "dullards"  in  studies 
may  be  brought  to  the  highest  possible 
efficiency  that  may  be  established 
through  systematic  exercise. 
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VACATION  PLANS. 

Xow  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer 
Into  evei-y  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Xow  the  heart  is  so  full  a  drop  overfills  it; 
We  are  happy  now  because  &od  wills  it; 
Xo  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have 

been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves 

are  green. 

«  *  «  «  * 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 

'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 

As  for  grass  to  be  green  and  skies  to  be 

blue. 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

— Lowell. 

After  the  "powers  that  be''  settle  the 
question  of  just  where  in  the  educational 
world  we  are  to  work  next  year,  about  the 
only  feeling  a  primary  teacher  has  is  one 
of  weariness.    We  are  tired.    Our  energy 
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has  been  spent.  Not  foolishly,  but  it  is 
gone  just  the  same.  The  vacation  is 
looked  forward  to  with  eagerness,  it  has 
been  earned,  with  its  coming  is  registered 
a  vow  that  there  will  be  no  more  school 
until  September.  After  a  good  sleep  and 
a  few  days  of  home  staying  the  vow  is 
broken,  because  the  heart  is  full  of  love 
for  the  work,  and  when  the  weariness 
has  worn  away  the  strongest  desire  is  to 
make  next  year's  work  better  than  the 
work  of  the  past  year.  Plans  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  done  are  formulated  without 
an  effort. 

Just  what  are  some  of  the  plans  for  this 
vacation?  Many  will  choose  the  summer 
school.  That  is  a  wise  choice.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  measure  one's  self  with  others, 
and  it  is  always  helpful  to  know  people 
who  know  ever  so  much  more  than  we 
ourselves.  Self-satisfaction  after  a  few 
years  grows  into  conceit  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  if  the  summer  school  did  noth- 
ing more  than  take  the  self-satisfaction 
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out  of  the  teachers  who  flock  to  them 
their  work  would  still  be  called  blessed. 
The  great  pity  of  it  is  that  some  of  the 
good  old-time  teachers  can  not  be  per- 
suaded that  they  need  a  term  or  two. 

A  good  summer  school  gives  the  (stu- 
dent) teacher  a  chance  to  look  at  a  teach- 
er from  the  pupil's  standpoint.  Here  is 
learned  that  there  are  many  good  ways 
to  do  the  same  thing;  it  puts  new  life 
into  teachers  and  makes  them  creative. 
Go  to  one — ^you  will  never  regret  it. 

Some  teachers  feel  that  they  need  to 
be  out  of  doors;  that  for  their  health's 
sake  they  must  be  in  the  sunshine.  To 
these  who  spend  the  summer  in  the  coun- 
try or  in  the  village  comes  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  gathering  material  that  is  new 
and  interesting  to  the  children. 

Last  year  a  teacher  returned  from  a 
month's  stay  at  a  farm  house  with  some 
material  which  had  been  collected  with- 
out a  tiresome  effort,  that  was  a  joy  to 
her  school  the  entire  year.  In  the  lane 
leading  from  the  house  to  the  barn  was 
found  five  different  grasses.  Twenty-four 
of  each  were  mounted  on  drawing  paper 
and  dried  in  the  sun;  they  kept  their 
form  and  a  good  color.  These  were  used 
for  many  drawing  and  painting  lessons, 
beside  the  other  lessons  they  furnished. 

From  an  orchard  where  birds  were  plen- 
tiful seven  deserted  nests  were  found. 
These  were  sewed  to  gray  cardboard.  A 
picture  of  the  bird  making  this  kind  of  a 
nest  was  mounted.  Under  the  nest  and  the 
picture  was  written  a  brief  history  of  the 
bird.  These  seven  cards  were  not  only 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  to  handle,  but  be- 
cause of  the  personal  touch  which  the 
teacher  had  given  them,  the  lives  of  these 
birds  were  real  to  the  children.  In  small 
spool  boxes  were  stones,  shells  and  lichens 
which  had  been  picked  up  on  the  farm. 
Each  box  was  labeled.  The  contents  fur- 
nished many  nature,  language  and  geog- 
raphy lessons. 

There  are  other  teachers  who  have  a 
desire  to  go  away  to  prepare  themselves 
for  stronger  work.  But  the  desire  must 
be  put  aside  and  the  summer  must  be 
spent  at  home.  Even  at  home  much  can 
be  done  toward  a  good  strong  year's  work. 

All  who  have  taught  for  a  few  years 


have  had  an  experience  much  like  this 
one.  The  study  in  hand  is  the  golden- 
rod.  Somewhere  has  been  seen  a  few 
verse  on  the  golden-rod  that  would  give 
the  lesson  the  proper  setting.  These  are 
in  some  one  of  our  school  magazines. 
The  question  is  just  which  particular  one. 
It  takes  a  few  minutes  to  turn  through 
them  all  and  then  it  is  found  the  one 
wanted  is  the  one  a  friend  borrowed  a 
few  days  before.  This  experience  is  true, 
and  because  of  it  plans  have  been  formed 
which  prevents  it  from  happening  again. 

It  is  positively  painful  to  teachers  to 
even  suggest  cutting  up  their  school  mag- 
azines, yet  the  most  effective  way  of  using 
them  is  just  that  very  thing.  We  grant 
there  is  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  page 
and  valuable  printing  it  is,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  one  side  pasted  down  flat  and  use 
the  material  on  the  other  side  than  to 
have  both  sides  loose  and  not  use  either 
side. 

In  all  of  the  school  magazines  there  is 
much  valuable  matter  on  every  subject 
used  in  the  schools,  the  teacher  must 
choose  the  material  for  her  subject  and 
when  the  choice  is  made  have  the  courage 
to  paste  the  other  side  hard  and  fast  in 
her  book. 

If  you  are  one  that  must  stay  at  home 
this  summer  you  can  do  much  toward 
having  a  successful  year  by  arranging 
your  printed  material  in  a  systematic  way. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  nature 
work  was  seen  recently.  Two  cardboard 
sheets  12x11  formed  the  outside  covers. 
At  the  top  three  inches  from  the  side 
edges,  a  ring  which  was  easily  opened, 
held  the  pages  and  covers  together. 
There  were  twenty  pages  (two  for  each 
month)  of  regular  composition  paper  on 
which  was  pasted  poems  and  quotations 
pertaining  to  the  month,  also  library  ref- 
erences and  the  teacher's  notes.  The  best 
thing  about  the  arrangement  was  that  by 
opening  the  rings  new  leaves  could  be 
added  as  they  were  needed. 

How  much  time  teachers  could  save 
themselves  if  each  subject  could  have  a 
book  so  arranged,  and  then  *all  of  the 
valuable  material  which  our  magazines 
contain  would  be  at  their  command. 

Whether  the  vacation  is  spent  at  home. 
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in  the  country  or  at  school,  remember 
that  while  the  material  side  is  valuable 
that  the  most  effective  thing  will  be  to. 


tune  yourself  with  your  surroundings  and 
bring  into  your  work  a  spirit  of  good  fel- 
lowship. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  Bloominoton,  Indiana  University. 


TWO  TBNDBNCieS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  few  teachers  of  today 
who  wiU  not  remember  the  old  established 
order  of  the  text-books: — Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division,  least  com- 
mon multiple  and  greatest  common  divisor, 
fractions,  decimal  fractions  and  United 
States  money,  compound  numbers,  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  The  older  ones  among  us  will 
not  soon  forget  with  what  joy  we  ''finished 
fractions,"  nor  how  happy  we  were  when 
we  could  say  that  we  were  "through  per- 
centage." But  a  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Old  problems 
of  the  "How  old  is  Ann?"  class  are  disap- 
pearing from  the  text-books,  to  be  replaced 
by  those  of  a  more  practical  character;  prob- 
lems in  interest  are  more  in  evidence.  Per- 
centage is  taught  by  means  of  practical  prob- 
lems in  taxes,  commission,  life  insurance  and 
the  like.  The  facts  of  mensuration  are 
taught  to  a  larger  extent  than  before,  with 
objective  illustrations  and  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  solid  bodies.  Proportion,  or  "The 
Rule  of  Three,"  has  been  relegated  to  the 
background,  l^he  pupil  is  beginning  to  find 
out  that  he  can  never  "finish  fractions"  and, 
in  order  that  he  may  not  miss  the  side  of 
mental  development,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
mass  of  practical  calculation,  *he  is  taught 
to  work  more  by  "reaeon"  and  less  by  "rule." 

Side  by  side,  in  this  development,  two 
tendencies  are  struggling  for  supremacy,  the 
one,  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  useful 
facts,  the  other,  to  tr^In  him  to  reason  cor- 
rectly. The  aim  of  these  tendencies  is  essen- 
tially the  same  and  may  perhaps  best  be 
stated  In  the  words  of  Professor  Perry  in 
the  Discussion  on  the  Teaching  of  Math- 
ematics^ at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Glasgow,  1901:  "The  study  (of 
mathematics)  began  because  it  was  useful; 
it  continues  because  it  is  useful,  and  it  is 
valuable  to  the  world  because  of  the  useful- 


ness   of    its    results."     The    one    tendency 
stands  for  the  usefulness  of  clear  thinking, 
the  other  for  that  of  correct  computation. 
— Maryland  Educational  Journal. 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  LL.  D. 

It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  teacher's 
work  to  instruct  the  pupils  how  to  add,  how 
to  subtract,  to  multiply  and  to  (Mvide;  and  it 
is  just  as  important  that  they  be  taught  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  found  out  from  the 
problem,  as  a  means  of  determining  which 
operation  should  be  performed  in  the  given 
case.  Teachers  know  too  well  how  prone 
children  are  to  guess  instead  of  thinking, 
and  to  do  the  thing  which  should  not  be 
done;  but  do  teachers  carefully  seek  for  the 
causes  that  lead  to  these  bad  habits  of 
thoughtlessness  that  they  may  be  removed? 

The  training  to  think  about  what  can  be 
done  with  numbers  should  be  begun  during 
the  child's  first  year  in  school.  When  the 
pupils  have  learned,  by  the  use  of  objects,  to 
count,  to  add,  to  take  away  from,  etc.,  they 
should  be  taught  to  use  simple  numbers  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  think  of  their 
common  relations  to  things  by  means  of  fa- 
miliar questions  concerning  them.  A  few 
questions  will  suggest  some  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  pupils  may  be  led  to  think 
before  they  act: — 

A  boy  has  two  cents  in  his  hand,  and 
three  cents  in  his  pocket;  what  can  you  tell 
me  about  that  boy's  money? 

A  little  girl  has  three  dolls;  how  many 
more  dolls  must  she  get  to  have  five  dolls? 

Henry  had  six  apples,  and  gave  three  of 
them  to  his  schoolmates;  what  can  you  tell 
me  about  his  apples? 

A  boy  had  twelve  cents;  he  paid  five  cents 
for  oranges;  what  can  you  find  out  about 
that  boy's  money? 
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During  the  second  and  third  years  in 
school,  the  questions  may  be  more  and  more 
difficult  as  the  pupil's  general  knowledge  of 
number  advances.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  pupils  be  led  to  consider  what  can  be 
found  out  about  each  question  before  the 
numbers  pertaining  to  the  question  are  used 
to  obtain  an  answer.  After  the  answer  has 
been  obtained,  require  the  pupils  to  tell  what 
they  did.  The  numbers  that  I  write  on  the 
blackboard,  and  the  questions  following  will 
serve  as  illustrations: 

A  man  paid  $12  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
$6  for  a  hat;  what  can  .you  find  out  from 
these  numbers? 

A  lady  paid  $50  for  a  cloak  and  a  hat;  she 
paid  $12  for  the  hat;  what  can  you  find  out? 

A  farmer  had  one  dog,  two  times  as  many 
cats,  and  as  many  horses  as  the  dog  and 
cats  together;  and  as  many  cows  as  he  had 
of  dogs,  cats  and  horses;  how  many  cows 
had  the  farmer?    How  many  animals? 

A  man  bought  15  tons  of  coal;  he  gave  $6 
for  each  ton;  what  can  you  find  out?    How? 

A  man  paid  $84  for  coal;  he  paid  $6  a  ton; 
what  can  you  find  out?    How? 

A  man  paid  $1.15  a  yard  for  carpet,  and 
10  cents  a  yard  for  making  and  laying  it:  he 
bought  25  yards;  what  can  you  find  out? 

The  teacher  may  sometimes  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  numbers  used  in  the  question, 
then  state  the  problem  as  follows: 

25G  tells  how  many  miles  a  railway  train 
ran;  8  tells  how  many  hours  it  ran;  what 
can  you  find  out  from  the  two  numbers?  . 

1,280  shows  how  many  acres  of  land  a 
western  farmer  had.  He  decided  to  sell  all 
except  480  acres,  at  $5  per  acre;  what  can 
you  find  out  al)out  this?    How? 

The  following  questions  will  indicate  some 
of  the  means  that  may  be  used  for  training 
the  pupils  to  think  in  the  lower  classes  of 
grammar  schools: 

A  school  containing  540  pupils  has  one-half 
of  them  in  five  classes,  one-fifth  of  them  in 
two  classes,  and  the  remainder  in  three 
classes;  wanted,  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class.    How  did  you  find  it? 

There  are  180  more  girls  than  boys  in  a 
school.  The  school  contains  900  pupils. 
Can-  you  find  the  number  of  girls  in  that 
school?    What  more  can  you  find?    How? 

A  man  deposited  one-half  of  his  money  in 
one  bank,  one-fourth  of  it  in  another,  and 


the  balance — $1,500 — in  another  bank;  what 
can  you  find  out  about  that  man's  money? 
How? 

Pupils  who  are  trained  to  consider  what 
can  be  found  out,  'by  means  of  these  and 
similar  questions,  and  who  learn  to  tell  how 
they  do  it,  may  easily  be  led  to  consider  the 
conditions  of  every  problem  given,  in  order 
to  determine  what  must  be  done  in  each  case 
to  obtain  the  required  answer.  And  pupils 
thus  trained  will  be  led  to  think  before  they 
act. — Journal  of  Education. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

1 5.  What  is  the  length  of  a  chord  that  cuts 
off  i  of  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
I  foot?  What  is  the  height  of  the  segment 
out  off? 

Take  as  origin  the  center  of  the  given  circle; 
we  have  as  its  equation  x'  +  y'  =  36.  The 
double  ordinate  2y  =  2  /  (36  —  x*),  and  the  dif- 
ferential of  area  is  hence  2/(36  —  x*)dx. 

Integrating   between    the  limits  x  and  6, 

2j^/(36-x*)dx=36sin"^  |- -hx  i/(36— x«)  J 

=187r— 36  sin  "*  --  — x(36-x*) 
6  ' 

Patting  this  equal  to  12n',  one-third  the  area 

of  the  circle,  we  have 

-1     X 


36  sin  ~ 


6 


-fx|/(36— x*)=6x. 


Whence  by  approximation,  x  =  1.5896. 

Altitude  of  segment  =  6.  — 1.5896  =  4.4104. 

The  chord,  2y,  =:2^'(36  — x«)  =  11.5712. 
S.  P.  Shull,  KontBL 

17.  If  21  cows  eat  up  8  acres  of  grass  in  6 
weeks,  and  1 8  cows  eat  up  the  same  in  9  weeks, 
how  many  cows  will  it  maintain  for  18  weeks 
if  the  gprowth  of  the  grass  is  uniform? 

"FIRST  SOLUTION. 

1.  21  cows  for  6  weeks  =  126  cows  for  1 
week. 

%     18  cows  for  9  weeks  =  162  oows  for  1 

week. 
3.    Reg^ar  number  cows  for  18  weeks  = 

18  X  regular  namber  for  1  week. 
f  I.     6  weeks  growth  on  8  acres  =  48  nnits 

growth  on  1  acre. 

2.  9  weeks  growth  on  8  acres  =  72  umts 
growth  on  1  acre. 

3.  1 8  weeks  growth  on  8  acres  =  144  nnits 
growth  on  1  acre. 

4.  8  acres  gxtaa  and  6  weeks  growth  =  8 
units  g^ass  and  48  nnits  growth. 
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5.  8  aoreB  grass  and  9  weeks  growth  =  8 

units  g^ass  and  72  nnits  growth. 

6.  8  acres  grass  and  18  weeks  growth  =  8 

nnits  g^asB  and  144  nnits  growth. 
48  nnits  gprowth  and  8  nnits  grass  =  126 

oows  I  week,     (a) 
Bnt  72  nnits  growth  and  8  nnits  grass  =  162 

oows  1  week,     (b) 
.  • .  24  nnits  growth  =86  oows  1  week. 

(b'-(a) 

1.  1  nnit  growth=  H  oows  1  week. 

2.  72  nnits  growth  =  72  X  li  =  108  oows 

1  week,     (o) 

3.  Bnt  72  nnits  growth  and  8  nnits  grass 

=  162  cows  1  week,     (d) 

4.  . ' .  8  nnits  grass  =  54  cows  1  week. 

(d)-(c) 

5.  1  nnit  grass  =  6f  cows  1  week. 

6.  Since  1  nnit  growth  =  U  cows  I  week. 

7.  .-.    144   nnits   growth  ==  216   cows    1 

week. 

8.  Since  1  nnit  grass  =  6f  cows  1  week. 

9.  .  • .  8  nnits  grass  =  64  cows  1  week. 

10.  2 16  -I-  64 = total  required  for  1  week. 

11.  Number  for  18  weekB  =  ^of  (216+54) 

=  15  cattle.    Ans. 

Chas.  Kizer,  Lagrange. 


SECOND  SOLUTION. 

Let  X  =  what  1  cow  eats  in  a  week. 

126x  =  what  21  oows  eat  in  6  weeks. 

126x  =  original  grass  and  growth  on  8  acres 
in  6  weeks. 

15fx=:  original  grass  and  growth  on  1  acre 
in  6  weeks. 

From  the  second  condition  in  the  problem — 

162x  =  original  grass  and  growth  on  8  acres 
in  9  weeks. 

20iz  =  original  grass  and  growth  on  1  acre 
in  9  weeks. 

20ix  —  15fx  —  4Jx  =  growth  on  1  acre  in  3 
weeks. 

1  ix  =  growth  on  1  acre  in  I  week- 

9z  =:  growth  on  I  acre  in  6  weeks. 

16f  X  —  9x  =6f  X  =  original  grass  on  1  acre. 

54  X  =  original  grass  on  8  acres. 

18X8XlJx  =  2l6x.  growth  on  8  acres  in 
18  weeks. 

54x-|-216x  =  270x,  total  amount  of  grass  on 
8  acres  in  18  weeks. 

1 8x  =  what  1  cow  eats  in  1 8  weeks. 

270x-^  I8x  =  15  =  number  of  cows  main- 
tained by  8  acres  for  18  weeks. 

Solved  by  the  Editor. 
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Books. 
Good  friends. 


The  best  of  helpers. 


The  worst  of  masters. 


Books  contain  the  best  treasures  of  all 
the  ages. 

"Let  me  write  the  books  of  a  nation 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  her  laws." 


Books  bring  us  into  intimate  relation 
with  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  times. 


Power  comes,  not  so  much  by  the.  read- 
ing of  great  numbers  of  books,  as  by  the 
thorough  reading  of  a  few  great  books. 


The  man  who  is  saturated  with  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare  and  Bunyan  is  a  far 
more  dangerous  opponent  than  the  reader 
of  all  the  good  selling  books  of  the  last 
decade. 


The  boy  or  girl  can  leave  school  with 
no  better  safeguard  than  the  habit  of 
reading  and  enjoying  good  books.  Such 
a  habit  is  a  safe  barrier  to  bad  associates 
and  to  all  forms  of  dissipation. 


On  the  matter  of  books  and  reading 
schools  and  school  teachers  have  a  great 
work  to  do.  The  taste  for  good  literature 
must  be  formed  during  the  school  life, 
or  in  all  probability  it  will  never  be 
formed. 


A  generation  ago  we  warned  young 
people  against  the  ten-cent  yellow-back. 
Today  we  ourselves  are  buying  the  old- 
fashioned  yellow-back  in  a  new  garb. 
We  get  it  at  the  main  book  store  and  pay 
$1.18  for  it. 


Many  people  do  not  enjoy  reading  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  the  trick  of 
getting  the  thought  easily  from  the 
printed  page.  The  best  things  in  litera- 
ture are  dull  to  the  reader  that  gets  the 
thought  but  partially. 


But  few  young  people  of  today  are  good 
conversationalists.  Most  of  them  have 
nothing  worth  while  to  talk  about.  If 
they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Dickens,  Scott,  Irving,  and  others  of  the 
masters,  they  would  not  lack  for  most  in- 
teresting topics  of  conversation. 


Learning  how  to  read  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  litera- 
ture. No  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  of 
so  much  importance  as  reading.  It  should 
be  taught  with  such  care  and  skill  that 
every  pupil  will  gain  the  power  to  get 
readily  and  accurately  the  thought  from 
the  printed  page. 


About  eighteen  months  ago  a  Chicago 
judge  enjoined  the  school  board  from  in- 
terfering with  fraternities  in  the  high 
schools  of  that  city.  The  injunction  was 
recently  dissolved.  The  board  will  at 
once  renew  its  war  of  exclusion  against  all 
high  school  secret  organizations.  The 
whole  county  will  watch  the  outcome  with 
great  interest. 
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Some  pupils  get  through  high  school 
with  knowing  how  to  read.  Many  fresh- 
men have  trouble  in  college  because  of 
their  inability  to  make  books  yield  up 
their  thoughts.  Our  schools  need  to  put 
more  emphasis  upon  reading.  Teachers 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  their  pupils 
know  how  to  master  books. 


Columbus.  For  all  these  good  things  we 
congratulate  our  sister  State  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  good  work  may  go  on. 


Senator  Pettus  of  Alabama  claims  the 
honor  of  taking  the  first  library  ijj^to  Cal- 
ifornia in  ^49.  He  carried  in  his  saddle- 
bags a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  Shakespeare. 
With  these  two  books  he  is  singularly 
familiar,  knowing  them  better  than  any 
of  his  colleagues.  The  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare make  a  great  library.  If  the 
youth  of  today  spent  more  time  in  this 
library  and  less  with  current  fiction  the 
literary  scholarship  of  the  future  would 
be  better  assured. 


Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $15,000  a 
year  for  ten  years  for  investigation  look- 
ing toward  the  simplification  of  our  spell- 
ing. That  English  spelling  is  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  ourselves  and  a  veritable 
nightmare  to  all  foreigners  is  well  known. 
But  it  is  equally  well  known  that  nearly 
every  pectiliarity  of  spelling  carries  with 
it  an  interesting  history.  Conservatism 
will  insist  that  the  spelling  be  retained  for 
the  sake  of  the  history.  Progress! ven ess 
will  ask  that  the  spelling  be  simplified  for 
the  sake  of  ease  and  economy.  Car- 
negie's $15,000  a  year  will  make  the  fight 
between  these  forces  interesting. 


Ohio  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
school  legislation  of  her  last  general  as- 
sembly. The  salary  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  (the  office  corre- 
sponding to  our  State  Superintendent) 
was  raised  to  $4,000.  A  minimum  salary 
law  of  $40  a  month  for  all  teachers  was 
one  of  the  best  things  done.  The  State 
university  at  Columbus  was  given  what 
will  amount  to  $1,250,000  for  the  next 
two  years.  This  means  that  Ohio  State 
will  take  a  front  seat  among  the  State 
universities.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
a  Teachers'  College  of  high  grade  to  be 
run  in  connection  with  the  university  at 


Some  unknown  philosopher  says:  We 
love  the  man  with  the  roses  on  his  tongue, 
the  man  who  sees  the  boy's  dirty  face,  but 
mentions  his  bright  eyes;  who  notices 
your  shabby  coat,  but  praises  your  studi- 
ous habits;  the  man  who  sees  all  the 
faults,  but  whose  tongue  is  quick  to  praise 
and  slow  to  blame.  We  like  to  meet  a 
man  whose  smile  will  light  up  dreariness, 
whose  voice  is  full  of  music  of  the  birds; 
whose  handshake  is  an  inspiration  and  his 
''God  bless  you''  a  benediction.  He  makes 
us  forget  our  troubles  as  the  raven's  dis- 
mal croak  is  forgotten  when  the  wood- 
thrush  sings.  God  bless  the  man  of 
cheer. 


New  York  is  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  needs  of  her  school 
children.  The  dull  boy,  too  old  for  the 
grade  to  which  he  belongs,  is  put  in  a 
special  class  and  given  the  best  teaching 
possible.  The  foreign  child  with  no 
knowledge  of  English  is  placed  in  a  class 
with  a  special  teacher  of  English.  The 
best  work  of  the  system  is  directed  to- 
ward the  dull,  unpromising,  and  physi- 
cally defective  children.  The  aim  is  to 
bring  these,  by  means  of  the  school,  into 
good  citizenship.  The  work  has  already 
demonstrated  its  practicability.  The 
problem,  to  a  less  degree,  is  found  in 
everv  citv. 


Secondary  School  Fraternities. 

The  following  action  was  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  the  recent  Louisville  meeting: 

"Resolved,  That  this  denartment  takes 
this  occasion  to  express  its  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  now  being  made  in  various 
parts  of  our  country  to  combat  the  perni- 
cious influence  upon  our  youth  of  the 
fraternities  and  sororities  now  found  in 
some  of  our  secondary  schools.  The  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Washington  assuring  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  that  State  of  their  right  to  fix 
reasonable  regulations  and  to  attach  rea- 
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sonable  penalties  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions, necessary  to  control  these  fraterni- 
ties and  sororities,  is  the  cause  of  heart- 
felt congratulation  to  all  friends  of  the 
common  schools.  These  undemocratic  or- 
ganizations threaten  to  change  the  entire 
character  of  the  public  high  school  and 
must  be  controlled  or  abolished." 

This  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  nation.  Parents 
would  do  well  to  study  this  question  and 
see  if  they  can  not  agree  with  the  school 
men.  A  united  campaign  of  parents  and 
teaclu^rs  would  soon  settle  the  matter. 


N.  E.  A. 
Year. 


Meeting  Postponed  for  One 


Soon  after  the  great  (Jalifornia  earth- 
quake, the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
X.  E.  A.  met  at  Chicago  to  consider  the 
situation.  The  program  as  made  out 
many  months  ago  centered  very  largely  in 
and  about  San  Francisco.  The  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  of  the  whole  State  of 
California  had  gone  to  much  trouble  and 
expense  in  preparing  for  the  meeting. 
The  time  was  too  short  to  prepare  a  new 
program  and  get  ready  at  a  new  place  of 
meeting.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  com- 
mittee very  wisely  decided  to  have  no 
meeting  of  the  Association  this  year. 

It  is  certainly  the  wish  of  all  that  the 
meeting  in  July,  1907,  may  be  held  in 
San  Francisco.  The  splendid  organiza- 
tion of  California  teachers  can  be  con- 
tinued and  such  plans  completed  as  will 
make  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  1907 
the  greatest  educational  meeting  ever 
held  in  Am.erica. 

There  are  three  excellent  reasons  why 
the  X.  E.  A.  should  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1907.  First,  we  need  to  show  our 
California  brethren  that  we  appreciate 
and  love  them.  Second,  we  owe  a  debt  to 
the  great  railway  lines  that  have  so  kind- 
ly and  generously  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ing this  year.  Third,  we  need  the  expe- 
rience of  a  trip  across  the  continent. 
Every  teacher  should  see  the  Pacific 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  So  here's  for 
the  1907  meeting  of  the  X.  E.  A.  in  the 
new  San  Francisco. 


Manual  Training. 

Manual  training  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
sins  committed  in  the  name  of  manusd 
training.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  dif- 
fer from  other  good  things.  Those  who 
cry  for  the  good  old  days  of  the  three 
R's  forget  that  the  best  things  of  those 
days  were  due  to  the  manual  training 
afforded  by  farm,  kitchen  and  shop. 
Today  the  manual  training  in  our  schools 
must  develop  the  same  self-reliance  and 
power  of  initiative  that  was  formerly  pro- 
vided by  the  unconscious  tuition  of  home 
influences. 

In  many  cities  the  results  of  manual 
training  have  already  more  than  justi- 
fied the  expense  of  equipment.  Xew 
York  ("ity  has  spent  money  freely  in 
equipping  two  magnificent  manual  train- 
ing high  schools,  and  in  providing  for 
manual  training  work  throughout  the 
grades.  The  success  has  been  so  great 
that  Superintendent  Maxwell  recom- 
mends large  additional  appropriations  for 
extending  and  strengthening  the  work. 

In  the  Xew  York  schools  a  very  close 
correlation  has  been  established  between 
the  manual,  mental,  esthetic  and  ethic 
work  of.  the  children.  Art  and  construc- 
tive work  are  for  the  salvation  of  the 
child.  Through  his  manual  work  his  so- 
cial nature  is  developed  and  he  is  taught 
the  value  and  necessity  of  co-operation. 
The  Xew  York  plan  has  been  worked  out 
with  much  patience  and  skill.  It  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  those  who  in- 
vestigate it. 


Dynamic  Factors  in  Education. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  MacmQlan 
Company  of  Xew  York  have  recently 
published  a  splendid  book  by  Professor 
M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  author  discusses  in  a  very  sane  and 
interesting  manner  a  phase  of  pedagogic 
thought  that  all  teachers  need  to  know. 
The  old-fashioned  idea  of  repression  must 
give  way  to  the  newer  and  better  notion 
of  direction.  The  motor  factor  is  already 
powerful  in  the  best  schools.     Professor 
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O'Shea  in  the  first  half  of  his  book  shows 
how  motor  activity  should  be  utilized 
throughout  the  whole  school  life  of  the 
child. 

Motor  activities  in  early  life  are  crude 
and  large.  The  work  of  the  beginner 
should  be  with  coarse  and  easily  adjusted 
material.  For  a  child  to  attempt  fine 
needle  work  or  fine  writing  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  its  being.  Crudeness  must 
precede  the  esthetic.  The  development 
must  be  from  large  fundamentals  to  the 
more  finely  co-ordinated  accct^sories. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  Energic  Praetor  in  PMucation. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  are, 
the  influence  of  fatigue,  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  energy  and  some  common 
wasteful  practices.  These  chapters 
should  be  read  by  all  teachers.  They  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  vital 
things  in  school  room  economy. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  fascinating 
style.  p]ach  chapter  is  followed  by  ten 
topics  for  study.  These  topics  are  wisely 
selected  and  form  a  most  valuable  part  of 
the  book.  The  book  is  well  adapted  for 
class  use.  It  may  also  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  profit  by  the  private  student. 


Indiana  Commended. 

A  recent  editorial  in  The  School  Jour- 
nal of  New  York  pays  such  a  fine  tribute 
to  our  good  State  that  we  quote  it  in  full. 
It  appeared  under  the  heading,  A  Far- 
Sigh  ted  Investment,  and  was  as  follows: 

"Indiana  leads  the  sisterhood  of  States 
in  her  attitude  toward  needy  school  chil- 
dren. Several  places  are  providing  not 
only  school  books  but  suitable  clothing 
and  school  supplies.  The  reasonable  way 
is  to  give  the  children  ever}'  facility  for 
acquiring  an  education.  In  no  other  way 
can  society  afford  them  the  means  for 
raising  themselves  above  the  misery  into 
which  they  were  born.  Education  is  their 
only  salvation.  But  if  the  body's  needs 
are  not  first  attended  to  education  can 
not  do  them  much  good.  Sufficient  sleep, 
proper  food,  adequate  clothing,  and  work- 
ing tools  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
The  responsibility  for  these  things  rests 
upon  society,  where  the  homes  are  unable 


to  supply  the  necessities.  After  all,  so- 
ciety— the  State — is  the  beneficiary.  Its 
welfare  rests  upon  the  education  of  the 
individuals.  Every  educated  individual  is 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  The  proper  care,  of  the  children, 
pliysical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  is  a  wise 
investment.  There  is  no  smack  of  charity 
about  this  matter.  Indiana's  attitude  is 
to  be  commended.  The  law  on  the  sub- 
ject says  'that  if  any  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian  is  too  poor  to  furnish  the  child 
with  the  necessary  books  or  clothing  with 
which  to  attend  school,  then  the  school 
trustee  of  the  township,  or  the  board  of 
school  trustees  or  commissioners  of  the 
city  or  incorporated  town  where  such  pa- 
rent, guardian,  or  custodian  lives,  shall 
furnish  temporary  aid  for  such  purpose, 
which  aid  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon 
the  certificate  of  such  officers  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners.  Such 
towship  trustee  or  board  of  school  trus- 
tees or  commissioners  shall  at  once  make 
out  and  file  with  the  county  auditor,  a 
full  list  of  the  children  so  aided,  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  at  their 
next  meeting  shall  investigate  such  cases 
and  make  such  provision  for  such  chil- 
dren as  will  enable  them  to  attend 
schbol.' '' 


Stanford   University   and   tlie    Eartli- 
qualce. 

Indiana  has  great  interest  in  Stanford 
University.  Her  president  we  claim  as 
our  own,  and  many  of  her  faculty  first 
won  distinction  in  Indiana.  Stanford  suf- 
fered great  loss,  but  we  are  ^lad  to  say, 
not  so  great  as  at  first  reported.  The  fol- 
lowing from  a  recent  number  of  Science 
gives  an  accurate  statement  of  the  loss: 

"The  scientific  laboratories  and  collec- 
tions at  Stanford  University  were  but 
slightly  injured  by  the  recent  earthquake 
in  California,  llie  buildings  containing 
the  departments  o-f  physiology,  botany, 
zoology  and  entomology  are  uninjured 
structurally,  and  the  apparatus  and  col- 
lections suffered  almost  no  damage.  The 
chemistry  building  lost  small  parts  of  two 
walls,  and  the  loss  to  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies amounts  to  a  few. hundred  dollars. 
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The  present  geological  and  metallurgic 
laboratories  are,  with  their  contents,  prac- 
tically unhurt.  The  large  new  geological 
building,  nearly  completed,  suffered  se- 
rious injury.  The  building  in  which  the 
departments  of  physics  and  psychology 
are  housed  lost  a  part  of  one  wall,  but 
the  equipment  is  but  slightly  damaged. 
The  laboratories  and  shops  of  the  various 
engineering  departments  show  some  in- 
juries, all  of  which,  however,  can  be  easily 


and '  quickly  remedied.  The  really 
wrecked  buildings  are  the  famous  church, 
great  memorial  arch,  museum  and  the 
large  new  library  and  gymnasium  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection.  University 
work  will  begin  again  (it  has  been  sus- 
pended for  the  rest  of  the  present  semes- 
ter, about  four  weeks)  on  August  23,  the 
regular  date  for  the  opening  of  the  next 
college  year. 

VERNON  L.  KELLOGG.'' 


PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  ADOPTBD  ON  THB  14TH  ULT.  FOR 
THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  INDIANA  BY  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

"Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago),  by  H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University. 
Retail  price,  30  cents;  exchange  price,  15 
cents. 

"Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.),  by  H.  W.  Conn.  Re- 
tail price,  50  cents;  exchange  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Leading  Facts  of  American  History" 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), by  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Retail  price, 
05  cents.  There  is  no  exchange  pricfe  as  the 
work  was  re-adopted. 

"A  Spelling  Book"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  91  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  Fine  Arts 
Building.  Cliicago),  by  Miss  Georgia  Alex- 
ander, Supervising  Principal  in  the  Indian- 
apolis schools.  Retail  price,  10  cents;  ex- 
change price,  7  cents. 

"lyessons  In  English — Book  One"  (BenJ.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago), by  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Somerville,  Mass.  Retail  price,  25 
cents;  exchange  price  17  cents. 

"Lessons  in  English— "Book  Two"  (Benj. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.).  by  Fred  Newton  Scott 
and  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  Retail  price,  40 
cents:  exchange  price,  28  cents. 

There  was  a  spirited  contest  among  the 


representatives  of  the  various  publishers, 
and  quite  a  number  of  other  good  books 
were  given  careful  consideration.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  members  of  the 
above-named  board  endeavored  to  make  ju- 
dicious selections,  and  we  hope  that  tbe 
books  adopted  may  prove  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  teachers  especially  throughout  Indi- 
ana. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select  books 
adapted  to  both  the  country  and  city  schools, 
but  it  should  be  comparatively  easy  to  elim- 
inate those  books  which  can  not  be  success- 
fully used  by  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 


Governor  Hanly  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  preside  at  the  seventy-seventh  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, to  be  held  Wednesday,  June  20.  Pres- 
ident W.  P.  Kane,  of  Wabash  College,  will 
deliver  the  baccalaureate  address  on  Sun- 
day, June  17,  on  Monday  the  senior  class- 
day  exercises  will  be  held  and  Tuesday  will 
be  alumni  day.  The  new  student  building 
will  be  dedicated  during  commencement 
week  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Swain  will  be  a 
special  guest  at  the  dedication.  It  was  Mrs. 
Swain  who  began  the  movement  to  obtain 
the  funds  for  the  building,  and  it  grew  until 
it  finally  reached  $100,000. 


Every  teacher  should  be  granted  at  least 
two  visiting  days  each  school  year,  and  these 
days  should  be  carefully  spent  in  acquiring 
new  and  better  methods  of  teaching. 
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The  largest  class  In  the  history  of  the 
Hammoud  high  school  was  recently  gradu- 
ated. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Hammond  Daily  News:  "In  more  than  one 
way  this  year  has  been  the  most  diversified 
and  successful  of  any  of  its  predecessors  in 
the  history  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Hammond.  The  schools,  not  one  but  each 
of  them,  have  prospered  in  every  conceivable 
way,  and  have  neither  retrograded  nor  stood 
still  in  any  particular.  No  doubt  the  splen- 
did executiveship  of  Supt.  C.  M.  McDaniel 
has  been  responsible  for  this  more  than  any 
thing  else,  and  his  administrative  ability  has 
produced  such  a  harmonious  worlsing  to- 
gether of  school  board,  superintendent  and 
corps  of  teachers  as  has  been  seldom  expe- 
rienced in  Hammond."  A  new  $30,000  grade 
building  is  to  be  ready  by  fall.  The  next 
building  that  will  be  built  in  Hammond  is 
a  Manual  Training  High  School,  which  will 
not  be  outclassed  by  any  like  school  in  the 
country,  and  when  this  is  built  no  city  in  the 
iState  can  distance  Hammond's  public  school 
system. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


Nettle  Creels  Township,  Randolph  County, 
built  a  $15,000  central  building  last  summer 
and  in  the  fall  organized  a  consolidated 
school  comprising  the  pupils  of  several  dis- 
trict schools,  all  the  eighth  grade  and  high 
school  pupils  of  the  township  and  the  Lo- 
santville  schools.  Of  the  nineteen  pupils  re- 
maining in  the  eighth  grade  at  the  close  of 
the  term  seventeen  passed  the  county  exam- 
ination, securing  diplomas  admitting  them  to 
the  high  school  the  coming  year.  Biological 
work,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  has  been 
a  valuable  feature,  and  during  this  first  year 
more  than  two  hundred  specimens  have  been 
mounted  between  glass  for  class  use,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Professor  Hodge  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  last  summer  at  Irvington  and  at 
Winchester.  Prof.  W.  C.  Barnhart  will  be 
continued  as  Principal  the  coming  year. 


The  Tri-State  College  at  Angola,  Ind.,  has 
been  reorganized.  Articles  have  been  filed 
for  three  divisions — the  first  is  the  literary 
department,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000, 
the  second  the  Tri-State  College  of  Phar- 
macy, with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  and 


the  third  the  Tri-State  College  of  Ekigineer- 
ing,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  organizations  are  Littleton  M. 
Sniff,  Lewis  W.  Fairfield,  Irenus  Melendy, 
William  O.  Bailey,  and  Charles  Sherrard. 


The  I^avenworth  Normal  Is  progressing 
nicely  and  will  be  able  to  send  out  a  number 
of  good  teachers  for  next  year. 


Prof.  W.  W.  Wells  was  recently  re-elected 
as  superintendent  of  the  Leavenworth 
schools  to  serve  his  fourth  year,  and  Mr. 
B.  G.  McCuUum  was  re-elected  to  the  gram- 
mar department  for  the  third  year. 


Miss  Pearl  Dutchess  Westfall  of  Spencer, 
Indiana,  Is  taking  library  work  at  the  Indi- 
ana State  Normal.  From  there  she  will  go  to 
Winona  to  continue  her  work. 


Hard  work  is  not  always  effective  work  In 
teaching. 


On  May  4,  a  class  of  twelve  students 
graduated  from  the  Oakland  City  high 
school.  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Franklin  College 
addressed  the  class  on  the  subject,  "Man 
and  His  Work."  Supt.  F.  D.  Churchill  on 
presenting  the  diplomas  recited  an  original 
poem.  The  Oakland  City  Journal  made  the 
following  comment  on  its  schools: 

"The  entire  term  passed  without  the 
slightest  friction  and  the  work  was  thorough 
and  the  Interest  good.  The  corps  of  teach- 
ers, from  the  prlmaiy  department  to  the  su- 
perintendent, was  made  up  of  competent  in- 
structors and  they  were  all  men  and  women 
of  character  and  ability." 


The  Brook vllle  schools  closed  June  1  after 
a  veiy  pleasant  and  successful  year.  Eleven 
students  were  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  Supt.  J.  W.  Stott  was  unanimously 
re-elected  for  another  year. 


From  an  extensive  comparison  of  7,000 
children  In  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
the  dictum  has  just  been  sent  forth  that 
small  pupils  on  the  average  are  not  as  bright 
as  the  larger  ones. 
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Miss  Annette  Ferris,  principal  of  the  Rice 
school,  Trinidad,  Colorado,  will  spend  the 
summer  at  her  old  home  at  Brookston,  Indi- 
ana. Miss  Ferris  has  served  the  Trinidad 
schools  live  years  and  has  been  re-elected  at 
an  increase  of  salary. 


The  La  Porte  City  schools  are  represented 
this  year  by  forty-seven  students  distributed 
in  twenty-one  colleges  or  universities. 


The  second  annual  intercollegiate  peace 
conference  went  in  session  at  Earlhum  Col- 
lege, April  12.  Representatives  from  about 
twenty  colleges  and  universities  were  pres- 
ent, in  addition  to  several  men  of  national 
prominence  in  the  general  movement  for 
peace  and  arbitration  between  the  powers  of 
the  world.  The  names  of  Pres.  Robert  L. 
Kelly  of  Earlham  College,  William  Dudley 
Foulke  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Benjamin  True- 
blood  of  Boston,  Prof.  Earnest  Richard  of 
Columbia  University,  Noah  E.  Byers  of  Go- 
shen College  and  Eklwin  D.  Mead  of  Boston, 
appeared  on  the  program. 


The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  has  again  honored 
the  La  Porte  high  school  by  placing  it  on 
the  accredited  list. 


Population  considered,  Westfield  is  said  to 
have  the  largest  high  school  in  the  State. 
The  enrollment  is  114  and  the  graduating 
class  numbers  twenty-three. 


The  spring  term  enrollment  at  the  Indiana 
Normal  will  reach  1,200.  The  great  majority 
of  these  students  were  admitted  on  teachers' 
license  and  diplomas. 


Dr.  John  Anthony  Miller,  now  professor 
of  Mechanics  and  Astronomy  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, was  recently  elected  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  Swarthmore 
College. 

Dr.  Miller  graduated  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1890  and  took  tne  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity in  1803.  Mr.  Miller  has  won  national 
reputation  as  a  scholar. 


'  Degrees  will  be  conferred  upon  two  hun- 
dred students  at  Indiana  University  on 
June  20. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  if  we  were  to 
take  away  all  that  the  poor  boys  have  done 
for  the  world  a  great  many  who  are  no\¥ 
stepping  high  would  be  little  more  than  cave 
dwellers. 


The  wise  teacher  will  waste  no  words  in 
teaching  but  will  make  every  word  count. 


Supt.  J.  A.  Wood,  of  the  La  Porte  City 
schools,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
so  that  he  may  carry  out  his  plans  of  visit- 
ing and  studying  European  schools  during: 
the  coming  summer. 


Pestalozzi:  Education  Is  symbolized  by  a 
tree  planted  near  fertilizing  waters — the  seed 
germinates  and  expands  into  trunks 
branches,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  so  edu- 
cation forms  the  i>ossibilitIes  of  a  child  into" 
a  harmonic  whole,  and  builds  up  humanity 
into  the  image  of  God. 


The  Library  School  of  the  Winona  Techni- 
cal Institute  at  Indianapolis  was  completely 
destroyeed  by  fire  April  11.  The  students  of 
the  Library  School  assembled  at  the  Presi- 
dent's residence  the  same  day  and  voted  to 
continue  their  course.  Commodious  quarters 
were  soon  obtained  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
building.  Miss  Merica  Hoagland  is  director 
of  the  Library  School. 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Thompson,  wife  of  Superin- 
tendent Thompson,  of  Webster,  South  Da- 
kota, passed  away  March  5.  Mrs.  Thompson 
had  been  suffering  from  tuberculosis  for  two 
years.  She  leaves  two  small  children.  Mr. 
Thompson  accompanied  the  remains  to  In- 
diana. 


Supt.  C.  M.  Mai'ble  was  unanimously  re- 
elected to  the  superintendency  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonville  schools  for  another  year.  The 
schools  are  in  a  prosijerous  condition  under 
the  management  of  Superintendent  Marble. 
The  high  school  has  the  largest  attendance 
in  its  history.     There  were  twenty-nine  in 
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the  graduating  class.  Pres.  E.  H.  Hughes, 
of  DePauw  University,  delivered  the  com- 
menc'ement  address. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  a  summer 
school  will  find  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y..  a  fine  situation  for  summer  worlt.  It 
has  an  excellent  faculty,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  of  professional  ranic  and  all  of 
whom  have  heen  selected  for  proved  teach- 
ing ability  in  the  various  branches  they  rep- 
resent. 


Supt.  Oeo.  N.  Logan,  of  the  Dale  schools, 
with  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  has  been 
re-elcctod  for  another  year. 


Capt.  Albei;t  C.  Williams,  formerly  of  Sa- 
lem, Indiana,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
"Physical  Elements  of  Geography,"  before 
the  Walla  Walla  County  Principals  and 
Teachers'  Association  at  Prescott,  Washing- 
ton. February  17,  1006. 


The  jiatrons  of  the  I^banon  schools  were 
recently  given  a  special  Invitation  lo  inspect 
the  work  of  tlie  schools.  Nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred iieople  visited  the  st'hools  on  that  day. 
The  work  of  the  pupils  was  on  display  and 
consisted  of  a  full  set  of  examination  papers 
and  the  regular  order  of  work  among  the 
upper  grades  as  well  as  the  weaving,  sewing, 
paper  cutting,  basketing,  pottery  and  draw- 
ing from  the  lower  grades.  Supt.  H.  G. 
Brown  is  assisted  by  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Baxter,  State  Normal  '00, 
and  Indiana  University  '(Kl,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  high  school  at. New  Har- 
mony, Indiana.  Miss  Gertrude  Johnson,  of 
the  Sullivan  high  school,  goes  to  New  Har- 
mony as  an  assistant  in  the  high  school. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  South 
Dakota  Educator: 

•*The  Webster  school  board  have  re-elected 
their  entire  teaching  force  for  the  coming 
year:  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  salary  of  every  teacher  was  increased. 
The  board  voluntarily  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  Supt.  W.  A.  Thompson  by  increas- 


ing his  salary  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  This 
speaks  well  of  Mr.  Thompson's  management 
of  the  Webster  schools,  and  rightly  so,  as 
they  rank  among  the  best  in  the  State.  Mr. 
Thompson  came  to  this  State  in  1904,  from 
Indiana,  last  year  received  an  increase  of 
$200.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  on  the  four  years*  course,  and  also 
of  Indiana  University." 


The  Mouon  schools  have  Just  closed  one  of 
the  most  successful  years.  A  large  addition 
of  books  and  pictures  has  been  made  to  the 
schools  during  the  year.  Supt.  J.  B.  Gower 
has  done  efficient  work  and  has  been  re- 
elected for  next  year.  Clyde  Tull,  principal 
of  the  high  school,  has  resigned  and  will 
spend  next  year  in  Euroiw*. 


In  less  than  two  years  the  Muncie  high 
school  has  budt  up  a  library  from  nothing  to 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  A  special 
room,  ^H>ntaining  tlve  large  cases,  reading 
tables,  pictures,  etc.,  with  a  paid  librarian 
in  charge,  has  been  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 
Tlie  books  have  all  been  catalogued  on  the 
Dewey  system  by  the  city  librarian.  This 
summer  they  will  move  Into  a  larger  room 
in  order  to  double  their  seating  capacity,  and 
expect  to  increase  the  number  of  volume? 
next  fall  by  fifty  per  cent  The  money  came 
from  the  receipts  of  the  annual  play  with 
some  assistance  from  the  school  board.  Mr 
Henry  L.  Peacock  is  Faculty  Director  of  the 
library. 


The  nineteenth  annual  commencement  of 
the  Ua  Gro  high  school  was  held  Saturday 
evening,  May  5.  Mr.  M.  M.  Dunlap,  of  An- 
derson, delivered  the  address.  The  La  Gro 
•high  school  has  a  four  years'  course  of 
study.  It  has  been  using  the  "County  Uni- 
form Course  of  Study"  since  1901,  and  it 
hopes  to  work  to  the  place  where  it  can  ask 
for  a  commission.  Prof.  Howard  Williams 
is  the  superintendent,  and  Miss  Katherine 
Ramsey  is  the  principal. 


Supt.  Joseph  E.  Kelley  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  superintendencj^  of  the  New  Harmony 
schools  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  an  in- 
creased salary.  Mr.  Kelley  has  served  in  his 
present  position  nine  years. 
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The  Lyons  schools  have  Just  closed  a  very 
successful  year  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
O.  R.  Shields.  The  course  of  study  has  been 
lengthened  from  three  to  four  years,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  graduating  class.  The 
school  hopes  to  secure  a  commission  by  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 


Supt.  I.  V.  Busby,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  Lapel  schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
resigned  his  position  and  will  retire  from 
school  work.  He  will  return  to  his  farm 
and  take  the  personal  oversight  of  his  stock 
Interests. 


Few  high  schools  can  boast  of  as  progres- 
sive a  faculty  as  that  of  Muncie.  Last  sum- 
mer Mrs.  Ivins,  Miss  Gammack,  and  Mr. 
Bower  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wiles,  Mr.  Pittinger,  and 
Mr.  Murray  were  instructors  at  the  Indiana 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Gonklin  was  in- 
structor of  French  at  Indiana  University. 
They  expect  to  do  as  well  this  season. 


The  Knox  public  schools  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Supt.  W.  F.  Ellis  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  enrollment  has  been  the 
largest  this  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools. 
The  high  school  has  recently  been  recommis- 
sioned  and  an  additional  teacher  will  be 
employed  for  next  year.  The  students  of 
the  high  school  are  putting  out  a  handsome 
school  annual.  Miss  Beulah  Smith,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Western  Reserve  University,  is  the 
principal  of  the  high  school. 


Andrew  Carnegie  will  give  Moores  Hill 
College  $18,750  toward  a  new  building  when 
a  like  amount  has  been  raised  by  the  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  faculty,  students 
and  alumni  of  Moores  Hill  will  see  to  it  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  disappointed  in  his  offer 
of  the  handsome  gift. 


Hon.  John  L.  Griffiths  receptly  gave  a  lec- 
ture in  Indianapolis  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Teachers'  Relief  Fund  and  refused  to  accept 
any  compensation  whatever  for  his  work. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  lecture  drafted  a  suitable  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  Mr.  Griffiths.    It 


was  executed  on  parchment  paper  and  for 
warded  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  teachers 
of    Indianapolis.      ThefoUowing    reply    has 
'been  received: 
American  Consular  Service,  Liverpool,  Eng., 

April  4.  1906. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.: 
Dear  Mr.  Kendall — It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  express  in  words  my  very  great  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  testimonial  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  teachers  of  Indi- 
anapolis. I  should  prize  the  parchment  as  a 
piece  of  art  aside  from  any  pleasant  associa- 
tion connected  with  it,  but  its  real  siguifi- 
canc;^  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the  little  I  did 
has  met  with  so  much  gracious  favor  from 
the  teachers  I  was  delighted  to  serve.  I 
wish  you  would  kindly  conve^r  to  them  my 
sincere  pleasure  at  receiving  their  testimo- 
nial. 
With  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHN  L.  GRIFFITHS. 


The  Greene  County  Normal,  which  opened 
April  24,  at  Lyons,  Ind.,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  normals  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  110  students  enrolled  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  attendance  will  reach  150 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  citizens  of 
the  town  appreciate  this  normal  very  much 
and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  it 
The  instructors  are  W,  T.  Brown,  Edwin  H. 
Gibson  and  Oscar  R.  Shields.  All  are  uni- 
versity graduates  and  have  had  several 
years  experience  in  teaching. 


The  Lees  burg  high  school  closed  May  4th, 
and  the  commencement  exercises  were  held 
May  10th.  On  May  11th  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation held  its  second  annual  meeting. 


Superintendent  Ellis,  of  the  Knox  scliools, 
has  been  retained  at  an  increased  salary. 


W.  E.  Ranch,  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Kokomo  schools,  ha«  done  excellent  work  for 
the  schools  in  the  two  years  he  has  bad 
charge.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  the  music  of  the  city.    He  or- 
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ganized  and  leads  a  musical  society  of  110 
members  which  meets  in  the  high  school 
every  week  and  practices  productions  of  a 
high  grade.  They  held  a  May  festival 
at  which  they  rendered  "Tannhauser"  and 
'The  Creation." 


Pro^.  W.  O.  Pldgeon,  superintendent  of  the 
Mooresville  schools,  and  R.  D.  Smith,  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  have  been  re-elected 
to  their  positions  for  another  year. 


Miss  Willa  McMahan,  principal  of  the 
Huntingburg  high  school,  has  declined  the 
position  for  another  year.  Miss  McMahan 
has  held  the  positloi:  three  years  and  has 
done  excellent  work.  The  school  officials 
were  reluctant  in  giving  her  up. 


The  commencement  ey.orciHcs  of  DePauw 
University  will  be  held  June  13.  There  will 
be  fifty-two  graduati's.  Russel  Allen  of 
Greencastle  is  the  honor  man  of  the  class. 


Prof.  L.  P.  Stewart,  of  Versailles,  Ind., 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Greensburg 
high  school  to  succeed  John  W.  Rhodes,  re- 
signed. Mr.  Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  a  post-gradu 
ate  of  Chicago  University. 


The  report  of  the  school  enumeration  at 
Fort  Wayne  shows  a  total  of  ir»,080  scliool 
children  In  the  city,  a  gain  of  1,283  since  the 
last  enumeration.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  council  has  al)sorbed 
several  populous  suburbs. 


Prof.  E3dward  Eberhardt,  supervisor  of 
German  in  the  Huntingburg  schools,  will 
spend  next  year  at  Indiana  University. 


The  first  Intercollegiate  debate  held  be- 
tween DePauw  University  and  Miami  Uni- 
versity was  held  on  the  evening  of  May  3. 
DePauw  won  by  the  unanimous  decision 
from  the  judges.  The  subject  for  debate 
was:  "Is  the  English  political  system  better 
adapted  to  put  into  effect  the  will  of  the 
people  than  that  of  the  United  States?*  De- 
Pauw had  the  affirmative. 

3-B.J. 


The  benefit  performance  given  in  Chicago 
by  a  number  of  the  prominent  actors  in 
America  proved  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
returns  are  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  vo- 
ciferously received.  When  she  appeared  on 
the  stage  the  crowd  demanded  a  speech. 
She  said: 

"The  calamity  which  has  struck  San  Fran- 
cisco has  had  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  world.  But  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  had  the  joy  of  visiting  that' 
admirable  city,  have  the  feeling  of  a  yet 
deeper  sorrow.  Nevertheless,  as  evil  brings 
with  itself  some  good,  I,  who  know  the  great 
American  Nation,  think  that,  like  the  phoe- 
nix, Stfn  Francisco  will  rise  again  from  its 
ashes  greater,  more  beautiful  and  stronger 
against  the  furor  of  the  elements." 


The  exhibit  given  by  the  Kokomo  schools 
in  May  assured  the  patrons  that  some  very 
excellent  work  in  art  Is  being  done  in  the 
schools.  The  work  was  aided  greatly  last 
winter  by  the  lectures  given  to  the  teachers 
by  Miss  Seegmiller  of  Indianapolis. 


Thinfj^s  are  moving  on  smoothly  in  Ken- 
dallvllle.  Supt.  D.  A.  Lambright  says  that 
they  haven't  time  to  raise  much  "garden 
sass"  or  make  many  little  red  wagons,  but 
the  boys  and  girls  will  not  disappoint  the 
world  in  the  studies  of  their  grandfathers. 


The  school  enumeration  for  Evansville 
shows  160  fewer  girls  in  school  than  last 
year  and  an  Increase  of  468  boys. 


The  English  Department  of  the  Muncie 
high  school  has  been  using  a  very  sucoOssful 
method  of  increasing  the  Interest  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  in  composition  work.  A 
few  weeks,  ago  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  firm  in  Muncie  for  the  publication  of 
ten  advertisements  of  the  firm's  store,  pre- 
pared by  high  school  pupils.  These  adver- 
tisements appeared  in  the  Muncie  Morning 
Star.  The  contest  aroused  considerable 
friendly  spirit  among  the  375  students  that 
competed. 

This  contest  proved  so  interesting  and  val- 
uable to   the  students  that,   later,   another 
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was  planned,  In  wliich  eight  of  the  best 
themes  on  Civic  Art  improvement  in  Muncie 
were  published,  one  each  day  until  the  eight 
appeared.  As  in  the  first  contest,  all  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  were  entered  as 
contestants.  One  result  of  the  contest  has 
been  a  higher  standard  of  composition  work. 
The  teachers  in  the  English  department 
are  :  Ernest  P.  Wiles,  principal  of  the  high 
school;  Arthur  L.  Murray,  head  of  depart- 
ment; UaiTiet  McGlellan,  and  £}ya  Hollinger. 


The  senior  class  of  the  Mooresvllle  high 
school  numbered  fourteen.  The  commence- 
ment was  held  on  the  evening  of  May  4. 
L.  B.  Brown,  of  Lel)anon,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress. 


President  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege, is  planning  improvements  that  will 
pIjK'o  the  collrgo  on  more  equal  footing  with 
other  secondary  colleges  in  this  State.  A 
landscape  artist  is  now  working  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan  to  rearrange  and  beautify  the 
ro'Icjro  frrounds  with  new  drives,  flower 
mounds  and  ct^niont  walks.  A  new  science 
luUl  will  be  erected  this  summer. 


The  Kokomo  high  school  commencement 
will  be  held  June  18.  There  will  be  forty 
;;i*aduate8.  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  will  deliver  the  com- 
n^encement  address. 


Siil)t.  J.  P.  Richards,  of  the  Huntlngburg 
schools,  has  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  success- 
ful yoar.  Mr.  Richards  is  earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  employment  of  only  normal  or  col- 
lego  trained  teachers,  and  an  increase  in  sal- 
jiry  for  his  deserving  teachers. 

During  the  present  year  elective  courses  in 
Housohold  Kconomics  and  In  Bookkeeping 
linvo  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Lima  high  school.  A  school  garden  has  been 
successfully  put  into  operation  and  agrricul- 
ture  practically  taught  Each  pupil  In  the 
school  has  an  Individual  plot  of  ground  6x25 
feet,  for  the  planting  and  care  of  which  he 
is  responsible.  Fifteen  students  grraduated 
from  the  high  school  thfs  year.  Miss  Maude 
Phillips,    of    Indiana    University,    and    Mr. 


Chas.  B.  Stlllman,  of  Albion,  Mich.,  have 
been  retained  as  high  school  instructors  for 
another  year.  Supt.  A.  W.  Nolan  has  been 
reappointed  for  the  fourth  year  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 


WILLIAM  BUNDY. 

In  points  of  long  and  faithful  service  as  a 
school  man  William  Bundy,  of  Carthage.  In- 
diana, is  deserving  of  honorable  mention. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
Carthage  in  1876,  when  nothing  beyond  com- 
mon school  work  was  done  in  either  of  the 
two  schools  then  In  existence,  the  Friends' 
School  and  the  Corporation  school.  Mr. 
Bundy  was  instrumental  in  bringing  these 


two  schools  into  one,  thus  building  up  a 
'Moint  Graded  School"  and  extending  the 
work  to  a  four  years'  high  school  course. 
His  years  of  faithful  service,  his  close  ob- 
servation of  what  Is  going  on  along  educa- 
tional lines,  together  with  his  desire  that 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
thage shall  have  a  chance  for  an  excellent 
education  makes  him  a  very  efficient  school 
board  man. 


Miss  Daisy  C.  Merriman,  principal  of  the 
Cayuga  high  school,  will  spend  the  summer 
studying  for  her  Master's  degree  In  Chicago 
University.     She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
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Wesleyan  University.  Miss  Gertrude  Ogg, 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and 
a  science  teaclier  in  the  Cayuga  high  school, 
will  do  advanced  work  at  Indiana  University 
tills  summer. 


The  Boston  Transcript  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"The  army  of  education  in  the  United 
States  is  made  up  of  450,000  teachers,  of 
whom  120,000  are  men  and  330,000  women. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  teachers  are 
natives  of  the  United  States,  less  than  30,- 
000  having  been  bom  abroad — one  in  fifteen. 
Most  of  the  men  teachers  are  between  the 
years  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five.  The 
majority  of  the  women  teachers  are  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  There  are  2,300 
men  teachers  over  sixty-five.  There  are  less 
than  1,500  women  teachers  over  sixty-five." 


Dr.  A.  R.  Benton  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
through  the  Indianapolis  News  to  the  late 
Dr.  G.  W.  Hoss  who,  for  more  than  tweiily 
years  was  conspiciious  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  State.  Dr.  Benton  said  in  part: 
**Dr.  6.  W.  Hoss  was  graduated  from  As- 
bury  University  (now  DePauw)  in  1850,  and 
at  once  devoted  himself  to  an  educational  ca- 
reer. In  this,  he  came  into  touch  with  a 
great  variety  of  school  activities.  Immedi- 
ately on  his  graduation  he  came  to  Indian- 
apolis as  the  principal  of  a  seminary  for 
young  women;  in  1856  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Northwestern  Christian 
University,  now  Butler  College;  was  electt^d 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1865;  filled  the  chair  of  English  literature 
In  the  Indiana  State  University;  in  1871  re- 
moved to  Kansas  and  was  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Emporia;  in  Baker 
University  as  professor  of  EJnglish  literature. 
and  in  1880  removed  to  Wichita,  as  principal 
of  the  Western  School  of  Oratory. 

His  abundant  and  fruitful  labors  in  these 
various  fields  of  educational  activity  stamp 
him  as  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  ^rent 
effectiveness. 

By  the  teachers  in  the  public'  schools  he 
will  be  remembered  as  an  untiring  worker  in 
the  interest  of  public  education  while  State 
Sni)erintendent.  He  did  two  things  that  are 
noteworthy  and  that  are  of  historic  value — 


lie  codified  the  school  laws  as  they  stand  to- 
day; the  troublesome  question  of  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  was  settled 
by  compromise  legislation,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from 
school  exercises.  College  men  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere  will  remember  him  as  active 
in  college  associations,  a  successful  instruc- 
tor, and  of  genial  manners  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellows." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Anglemyre,  of  Hunt- 
ington, Indiana,  have  received  word  of  the 
marriage,  at  Lingayen,  P.  I.,  of  their  son, 
Thaddeus  Anglemyre,  and  M3ss  Philinda 
Rand,  formerly  of  Massachusetts.  The 
young  people  went  to  the  Philippines  as 
school  teachers  four  years  ago.  Mr.  Angle- 
myre is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  at 
Torre  Haute,  and  prior  to  his  departure  was 
principal  of  the  Central  school,  Huntington. 
He  is  now  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
tlie  province  of  Pagaslna.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  College  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Leonard  Young,  Evansville,  was  elected 
president  of  the  eleventh  annual  conference 
of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Science  and 
Mathematic  Teachers,  at  their  recent  meet- 
ing held  In  Indianapolis. 


Miss  Dolores  Brown,  a  teacher  in  the 
grammar  grades  of  the  Cayuga  public 
schools,  will  attend  school  this  summer  at 
the  State  Normal,  and  Miss  Georgia  Fable, 
of  the  intermediate  grades,  will  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Winona  summer  school. 


The  La  Porte  Herald  of  April  30  contained 
the  following  extract: 

In  speaking  of  the  commencement  address 
delivered  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Walkertoa  high  school,  the  Independent 
says: 

"The  class  address  by  Prof.  John  A.  Wood, 
superintendent  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  was 
the  treat  of  the  evening.  He  is  an  easy, 
pleasing  speaker  and  gives  the  impression  of 
possessing  an  unlimited  amount  of  reserve 
force  and  knowledge  to  draw  upon  as  he  Is 
speaking.      He    warmly    congratulated    the 
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class  upon  havlDg  finished  well  a  work  begun 
in  years  past,  upon  a  purpose  and  resolution 
followed  tenaciously  to  fruition. 

'*He  spol^e  at  some  length  upon  the  cen- 
tralization of  township  schools,  warmly  ad- 
vocating this  growing  movement  in  the  State 
as  one  possessing  many  advantages.  He 
dosed  with  an  eloquent  peroration  upon  the 
class  colors,  advancing  many  l[>eautiful  and 
practical  thoughts  suggested  by  the  colors  of 
the  class.    His  address  was  a  delight  to  all." 


The  following  pleasant  greeting  comes 
from  Supt  J.  C.  Weir,  of  the  New  Castle 
schools: 

*'The  Educator-Journal  continues  to  be  in- 
spiring and  helpful  and  has  been  generally 
commended  by  the  teachers  all  through  the 
year.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  it  will  be  more 
universally  read  next  year.  May  It  continue 
to  enjoy  the  high  appreciation  it  so  justly 
deserves  and  to  deliver  its  helpful  and  in- 
spiring messages  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State." 


Supt.  R.  A.  Ogg,  of  the  Kokomo  schools, 
has  made  a  determined  effort  this  year  to 
improve  the  oral  reading  in  the  schools  under 
ills  charge.  The  teachers  a^ree  that  they 
never  were  able  to  secure  such  careful  study 
of  lessons  in  their  preparation  as  since  they 
have  been  cultivating  the  ear  to  recognize 
and  the  voice  to  give  pleasing  expression  of 
the  thought.  Superintendent  Ogg  believes 
that  there  has  been  great  loss  to  pupils  from 
the  slight  effort  put  upon  expression  for  a 
number  of  years. 


Three  of  the  grade  teachers  of  the  New 
Castle  schools  have  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  enable  them  to  study  at  college. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  New  Castle  school 
officials. 


Supt.  Colfax  Martin  of  Cayuga^  Ind.,  will 
spend  his  summer  studying  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


Prof.  Clark  D.  Brock,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Andrews  schools  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
Ruperlntendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Mul- 
lan,  Idaho,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.     It  was 


with  much  reluctance  that  the  board  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Brock's  resignation.  lie  is  a 
graduate  of  Valparaiso.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Roanoke  schools  from  1894- 
1900. 


A  pleasing  business  letter  from  Prof.  F.  S. 
Fagley,  of  the  pedagogical  department  of 
Moores  Hill  College,  reports  a  successful 
year  for  that  institution. 


The  following  statement  appeared  in  the 
Greentown  local  paper:  "The  local  high 
school  is  closing  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  school  years  in  Its  history.  Tiie 
school,  faculty  and  teachers  are  all  to  be 
congratulated.  Supt.  W.  W.  Mershon  has 
charge  of  the  schools." 


Miss  Georgia  Alexander,  supervising  prin- 
cipal in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  is  the  re- 
cipient of  many  congratulations  because  of 
the  adoption  of  her  speller  for  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana.  We  are  confident  that 
the  teachers  will  be  delighted  with  tbe 
change,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  ar- 
ticle from  Miss  Alexander  for  the  Educator- 
.Tournnl. 


Prof.  C.  C.  Coleman,  who  has  l)een  so  suc- 
cessful in  his  supervision  of  the  Newport 
schools,  has  very  recently  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Clinton  schools.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  and  of 
DePauw  University,  and  has  a  most  promis- 
ing future.  He  formerly  taught  in  Morgan 
county  where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
County  Superintendent  W.  O.  Baker  and  his 
teachers. 


Prof.  Prank  A.  Weld,  president  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Moorhead,  Minn.:  *1  have  your 
letter  of  April  27th  in  which  you  tell  me  that 
the  issue  of  the  Educator- Journal  contninin;; 
the  address  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hughes  was  ex- 
hausted soon  after  its  publication.  I  am 
writing,  now,  to  inquire  if  you  can  not  send 
a  copy  of  that  issue  of  your  Journal  to  mo 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  return  It 
to  you  within  two  or  three  days." 

After  complying  with  the  request  of  Prof- 
Weld  he  replied  as  follows:     *'I  shall  Uke 
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pleasure  in  placing  the  Educator-Journal  in 
the  list  of  periodicals  for  our  Normal  School 
library." 


The  Kentland  schools  have  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful year.  The  enrollment  in  the  high 
school  has  increased  about  25  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  year.  During  the  past  three  years, 
800  books  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
and  $135  worth  of  pictures  and  statuary  in 
the  rooms.  The  high  scliool  teachers  are 
all  college  graduates. 


Tliat  our  readers  may  understand  why 
each  issue  of  the  Educator-Journal  is  ex- 
hausted so  soon  after  its  publication  we  will 
merely  state  that  such  is  largely  due  to  tlie 
fact  that  we  receive  an  unusual  number  of 
orders  from  educators  who  have  been  favor- 
ably impressed  with  some  particular  article. 
Two  hundred  copies  of  our  December  num- 
ber were  ordered,  and  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  the  paper  read  before  the 
"Central  English  Round  Table"  by  Prof.  M. 
E.  Haggerty,  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  the  Anderson  high  school,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  filling  an  order  for  one  hun- 
dred copies  of  our  April  number.  On  14tii 
ult.  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Edu 
cation  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  fa- 
vored us  with  the  following  order:  "I  am 
very  anxious  to  secure  twelve  or  fifteen  cop- 
ies of  your  Journal  for  May,  1906.  Will  you 
please  send  me  whatever  number  I  am  en- 
titled to  for  the  enclosed  check  for  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)?" 

In  one  instance  we  received  a  cash  order 
from  the  President  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion for  one  thousand  copies  of  a  certain 
number,  and  presently  we  received  from 
another  individual  an  order  for  five  hundred 
copies.  These  unexpected  demands  for  the 
Journal  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  pays  to  '-ublish  an  educational  journal 
that  appeals  to  progressive  teachers. 


Recently  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  oflace  of  The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co.,  174  Wa- 
bash Ave.,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  school, 
church,  and  opera  house  furniture.  We  ob- 
served their  Andrews  metal  furniture,  which 
has  achieved  such  popularity.  It  is  made  of 
Bessemer  spring  steel  rods,  twisted  and  in- 


terwoven, thus  giving  it  the  greatest  rigidity 
and  strength.  The  metal  work  is  handsome- 
ly plated  In  Japanese  copper  finish,  which 
gives  a  most  beautiful  effect. 


PROF.  W.  P.  MODLIN. 

Prof.  W.  P.  Modlin,  who  was  given  the 
nomination  for  joint  representative  of  Black- 
ford and  Grant  counties,  has  been  the  effi- 
cient principal  of  the  Hartford  City  high 
school  for  the  past  six  years.  Mr.  Modlin  is 
a    graduate   of   the    Indiana    State   Normal 


hichool  and  lias  studk'd  at  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  He  will  make  a 
special  efl'ort  in  the  next  session  of  the  Indi- 
ana Legislature  to  secure  desirable  educa- 
tional legislation,  better  salaries  and  more 
certain  tenure  for  teachers. 


A  summer  session  can  not  be  a  great  suc- 
cess unless  it  offers  unusual  opportunities 
for  diversion  as  well  as  for  study.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  demands  light,  attractive  and 
varied  exercise,  rather  than  the  sober,  stren- 
uous work  of  the  gymnasium  or  the  athletic 
Held.  The  prospective  summer  student  rec- 
ognizes this  distinction,  and  the  universities, 
oven  those  whose  reputation  for  breadth  and 
solidity  of  scholarship  Is  most  firmly  estab- 
lished,  take  note  of  It  by  emphasizing,   in 
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their  summer  announcements,  the  charms  of 
their  location.  Thus,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  this  summer's  announcement,  has 
the  following,  under  the  rubric  of  Location 
and  Climate: 

The  beauty,  healthfulness,  and  temperate 
climate  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  are  peculiarly  favorable  for 
intellectual  labor  in  the  summer  time.  The 
city  is  famous  for  the  charm  of  its  natural 
endowment  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  three  lakes.  It  has  almost  un- 
rivaled facilities  for  rowing,  sailing,  swim- 
ming, and  fishing.  In  addition  to  the  many 
attractive  country  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madison,  there  is  a  series  of  beautiful  ma- 
cadamized drives  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Mendota,  constructed  for  the  use  of  light 
vehicles  and  bicycles,  and  open  to  automo- 
biles during  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
week.  Within  eight  miles  of  the  Univer- 
sity there  are  forty  miles  of  lake  shorr  and 
twenty  miles  of  well-kept  drives.  A  wide 
canal  and  parkway  connect  Lakes  Mendota 
and  Monona,  and  a  picturesque  canal  more 
than  two  miles  in  length  connects  Lakes 
Monona,  and  Wingra.  Boats  can  thus  pass 
readily  from  one  lake  to  another. 

The  city  water  supply  is  exceptionally 
pure,  and  is  drawn  wholly  from  artesian 
wells. 

The  meteorological  records  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  show  that  the  sum- 
mer visitor  is  justified  in  expecting  favorable 
temperatures.  The  following  table,  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  Observer  located 
at  Madison,  gives  data  for  tiie  past  four 
years: 

Montliof  Jalj 1902  1903  1904  1905 

Averave  temperature  (Fahrenheit)  72  71  69  69 

Average  daily  maximam 79  79  78  78 

Average  daily  minim^iiii 64  62  61  61 

Number  of  days  with  maximum  of 

86  degrees  or  over 3  6  4  6 


Harry  M.  Collier,  who  has  been  re-elected 
principal  of  the  North  Ward  school  of  Hart- 
ford City,  has  resigned  to  attend  Indiana 
University.  He  is  a  most  successful  teacher, 
and  we  hope  that  he  may  remain  in  the 
profession. 


teachers  at  Kokomo,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Howard  Armstrong  of  the  high  school 
there,  who  has  accepted  the  princlpalshlp 
of  the  New  London  schools.  Professor 
Ogg  speaks  most  favorably  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, and  expresses  the  opinion  that  be 
will  succeed  in  his  new  position  because  of 
his  executive  ability  and  social  qualities. 


GOSHEN  COLLEQE. 


Prospects  are  very  good  for  a  large  attend- 
ance during  the  summer  tern,  which  opens 
June  18.  The  special  feature^  of  strong  work 
in  methods  by  well  known  iducntors  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention. 

A  course  of  free  popular  lectures  will  also 
add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sum- 
mer's work.  Snpt.  F.  A.  Cotton  will  give 
two  addresses  on  Monday,  June  25. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  college 
will  be  held  on  June  15,  when  Prof.  Elbert 
Russel  of  E2arlham  will  give  an  address. 


The  annual  catalogue  of  Wabash  College. 
Just  issued,  sliows  a  total  enrollment  of  281 
students  for  the  year. 


Dr.  W.  P.  Burrls,  Dean  C Mlege  for  Teach 
ers,  University  of  Cincinnati:  *'I  know  of  no 
medium  which  is  In  a  pi>sition  to  render  us 
a- greater  service  than  the  Educator-Joamai, 
and  you  will  certainly  be  cue  of  the  first  to 
have  an  advertising  contract  from  us." 


We  are  pleased  to  note  the  re-election  of 
Supt.   R.   A.  Ogg  and   his  entire  corps  of 


Immediately  after  the  unanimous  election 
of  Prof.  El.  H.  Drake  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Elkhart  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  Bedford  manifested  some  reluc- 
tance about  releasing  him  because  of  his 
great  success  as  superintendent  of  schools 
there,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  be  bad 
l>een  in  charge  of  same  only  one  year.  After 
further  consideration  Mr.  Drake  was  per- 
mitted to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Bed- 
ford schools,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
school  officials  and  patrons  and  teachers. 
He  has  a  most  promising  future,  and  we  are 
truly  glad  that  Prof.  J.  B.  Fagan.  of  the 
Goodland  schools,  has  been  chosen  as  bis 
successor  at  Bedford.  Mr.  Fagan  has  also 
l3een   quite   successful    In   his   professional 
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work.  Both  of  these  gentlcmeu  arc  gradu- 
ates of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  school  and 
of  Indiana  University.  Mr.  Fagan  has 
Sv'rved  as  superintendent  of  the  Frankton 
and  Goodland  schools,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1904  was  unanimously  elected  principal  of 
the  Vinceunes  high  school,  which  position 
tie  declined,  to  accept  the  superintendency 
at  Groodland,  Ind. 


Prof.  R.  A.  Ogg,  superintendeut  of  the 
Kokomo  schools,  will  deliver  a  six  weeks* 
course  of  lectures  at  the  summer  session  of 
Indiana  University.  He  will  present  three 
lines  of  work  in  the  art  of  education  the 
second  half  of  the  session.  We  predict  that 
the  students  will  be  delighted  with  his  in- 
struction, as  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  educators 
ID  Indiana.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
above-named  session  the  same  character  of 
work  will  be  presented  by  Prof.  F.  A. 
Trendley,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Youngotown,  Ohio. 


Miss  Mary  B.  Cox,  head  of  the  History 
Department  In  the  Huntington  high  school, 
will  attend  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ?.TVhIgan  at  Ann  Arbor.  She  will 
complete  her  M  tster's  degree. 


State  Superlracndent  Cotton  informs  us 
that  the  County  Sii>>erintendents'  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  July  2d 
and  3d.  An  interesting  program  is  in  prep- 
aration. 


Soon  after  Prof.  W.  V.  Mangrnm's  re-elec- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Carthage 
schools  for  the  third  year  he  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  Roachdale  schools 
at  an  increased  salary.  The  principal  of 
the  Carthage  high  school.  Prof.  Walter  T. 
Orr,  has  been*  elected  as  Mr.  Mangrum*s  suc- 
cessor there.  Both  of  these  gentlement  are 
well  qualified  for  their  professional  work, 
and  we  are  confident  that  their  success  win 
continue. 


Prof.  W.  O.  Bailey,  one  of  the  strong  st 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Tri-Statc  Nor- 
mal College  at  Angola,  has  been  uoralnated 


by  the  Prohibitionists  as  their  candidate  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  was  formeify  superintendent  of  the  An- 
gola schools.  He  is  both  able  and  conscien- 
tious, and  is  quite  worthy  of  the  high  honor 
conferred  upon  him. 

Prof.  Lawrence  McTurnan,  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
had  the  honor  of-  addressing  recently  the 
Teachers'  Class  in  Manchester  College  at 
North  Manchester,  Ind. 


The  outlook  for  a  large  attendance  at  the 
summer  school  of  Butler  College  is  very  en- 
couraging. Prof.  D.  C.  Brown,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  institution,  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  educators  as  members  of 
the  faculty  for  the  summer  session  especial- 
ly. We  refer  to  Prof.  Franklin  S.  Hoyt, 
assistant  superintendent  of  Indianapolis 
schools,  and  Prof.  Henry  Suzzallo,  professor 
of  education  in  Leland  Stanford  University 
and  lecturer  in  the  Yale  summer  school. 
The  former  has  his  A.  M.  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia University  and  his  Master's  diploma 
in  Education  and  Psychology  from  tbo 
Teachers*  College  there.  Mr.  Suzzallo  wab 
formerly  principal  of  the  grammar  school  in 
San  Francisco  and  later  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  thero. 
He  has  also  been  lecturer  in  the  Teachers* 
College  at  Columbia  University.  The  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College  will  also  have  the 
honor  of  listening  (o  some  addresses  l)y 
Jean  Dawson,  Ph.  D.,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  in  Clark  University. 


Miss  Mary  Lewis,  who  will  graduate  from 
Indiana  University  this  month,  will  have 
charge  of  the  mathematics  in  the  Warsaw 
high  school  the  ensuing  year. 


The  summer  school  of  the  South  in  con- 
iM'c^ion  with  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
will  open  June  10th  and  continue  to  July 
27th.  TLis  is  the  fifth  session  of  this  school, 
and  It  Is  uii  iei'  the  supervision  of  Prof.  P.  P. 
Claxton,  who  has  been  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  Supt.  Frank  W.  Cooley,  of 
the  Evans ville  schools.    The  registration  fee 
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is  only  eight  dollars  ($8.00),  and  we  hope 
that  some  of  the  progressive  young  men  and 
women  of  Indiana  may  bec^e  students  of 
this  great  school,  as  it  will  afford  them  an 
opportunity  to  secure  desirable  positions  as 
teachers  in  the  South.  There  are  150 
courses  in  all  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  The 
faculty  consists  of  75  members  chosen  from 
some  of  the  best  universities,  colleges  and 
normal  schools  in  America.  Fifty  popular 
lectures  will  be  given  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Dr.  Edwin  Brie 
Sparks,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  Hulley,  of  John  B.  Stetson 
University;  Dr.  Walter  Sargent,  supervisor 
of  drawing  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  ToyokichI 
lyenaga,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
dozen  musical  entertainments  will  be  given 
by  some  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  coun- 
try, including  Campanari,  Van  Hoose,  Ma- 
conda  and  Thaddeus  Rich,  the  great 
violinist 


Robt.  J.  Aley  delivered  recently  com- 
mencement addresses  at  Patoka,  Roann, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Franklin  and  Portland. 
On  April  24th  he  had  the  honor  of  address- 
hig  the  Georgia  Congress  of  Mothers  at 
Atlanta. 


Dr.  Edwin  E.  Macy,  with  Mrs.  Macy  as 
primary  teacher,  is  finishing  a  successful 
eight  months*  term  of  school  at  Danielsvilie, 
Georgia.  Mrs.  Macy  will  spend  her  vaca- 
tion in  Indiana  visiting  her  old  home,  and 
relatives  and  friends.  Dr.  Macy  will  go  to 
Tillman  and  Melbourne,  Florida.  At  the 
former  place  he  has  started  an  orange 
grove.  He  has  been  offered  the  school  at 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  Mrs.  Macy  the  school 
at  Malabar,  Fla.  They  are  giving  up  Dan- 
ielsviile  school  in  order  to  accept  woric  near 
to  their  new  home.  Their  address  after 
August  1,  190(>»  will  be  Malabar,  Fla. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


which  has  been  presented  us  with  the  com- 
pliments of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.  and  tiiehr  In- 
diana representative,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith.  The 
teachers  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  publication  of  the  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  Hoosier  poet,  at  the  Indiana  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  on  the  afternoon  of  Decem- 
l>er  28,  1905.  The  work  contains  an  "Ex- 
planatory Preface"  by  Dr.  Edwin  Holt 
Hughes,  at  the  head  of  DePauw  University, 
and  president  of  the  Association;  also  his 
introductory  address  concerning  Mr.  Riley. 
Facing  the  printed  program  in  the  volume  is 
the  picture  of  Supt.  B.  F.  Moore,  Marion 
schools,  who  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Then  follow  the  addresses  of  Dr. 
Hughes,  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana;  Hon.  Chas.  R. 
Williams,  editor  of  the  Indianai>olis  News; 
Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson,  another  Indiana  au- 
thor of  national  fame,  and  the  selections 
read  by  Mrs.  Hugh  McGlbeny  with  music 
which  she  used  in  connection  with  her  read- 
ings, and  the  address  of  Hon.  Heni-y  Watter- 
son,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  response  by  Mr. 
Riley  and  the  following  selections  which  he 
recited  to  the  delight  of  the  thousands  of 
teachers  and  spectators  who  had  assembled 
in  Tomlinson  Hall  at  Indianapolis: 

•*The  Name  of  Old  Glory." 

"Little  Oi-phant  Annie." 

"Thoughts  Fer  the  Discuraged  Farmer." 

Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
tlie  Riley  Day  meeting  should  hold  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  Prof.  B.  F.  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Teachers*  Association,  and  Prof. 
.1.  B.  Pearcy,  secretary  and  treasurer,  for 
their  success  in  arranging  the  greatest  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  association. 


We  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  an  interesting  little  volume  en- 
titled "In  Honor  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley," 


"Readings  in  European  History"  (GInn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Lon- 
don), by  James  Harvey  Robinson,  professor 
of  history  in  Columbia  University.  The  fol- 
lowing editions  have  been  published: 

Volume  I,  12mo.  Cloth.  551  pages.  List 
price,  $1.50;  mailing  price,  $1.65. 

Volume  II,  12  mo.  Cloth.  629  pages. 
List  price,  $1.50;  mailing  price,  $1.65. 

Abridged  Edition,  12  mo.  Cloth.  573 
pages.    List  price,  $1.50;  mailing  price,  $1.65. 
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It  is  now  generally  recognized  among 
teachers  of  history  that  the  text-book  should 
be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson's  ^'Readings"  will  supply  a 
need  that  has  long  been  felt  uy  those  dealing 
with  the  general  history  o«.  E>urope«  For 
each  chapter  of  his  text  he  furnishes  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  extracts,  mainly 
from  vivid,  first-hand  accounts  of  the  per- 
sons, events  and  institutions  discussed  in  his 
manual.  In  this  way  the  statements  in  the 
text-book  may  be  amplified  and  given  added 
interest  and  vividness.  He  has  drawn  upon 
the  greatest  variety  of  material,  much  of 
which  has  never  before  found  its  way  into 
English. 

The  extensive  and  carefully  classified  bib- 
liographies which  accompany  each  chapter 
embody  the  results  of  careful  criticism  and 
selection.  They  are  carefully  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  of  all  grades, 
from  the  high-school  pupil  to  one  engaged 
in  advanced  graduate  work. 


The  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence, 
affiliated  with  Northwestern  University,  is 
offering  two  fine  cloth  volumes  of  more  than 
three  hundred  pages  each  on  a  "Course  in 
Primary  Methods."  The  volumes  contain 
twenty-five  beautiful  halftone  engravings 
and  six  lithographed  colored  plates.  The 
latter  were  prepared  especially  for  this  work 
to  illustrate  the  les.sons  devoted  to  drawing. 


The  outline  of  *'Civll  Government"  issued 
and  copyrighted  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Matheny,  of 
Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  is  receiving  favor- 
able comment  everywhere.  The  editor 
of  the  Dakota  Educator  says  that  it  is 
the  best  outline  that  he  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  reviewing.    The  price  Is  25  cents  postpaid. 


"Geography  Primer"  (Hinds,  Noble  & 
Bldredge,  Philadelphia  and  New  York),  by 
Oliver  P.  Cornman,  Ph.  D.,  principal  North- 
west Grammar  school,  Philadelphia,  and 
Oscar  Gerson,  Ph.  D..  Central  Manual  Train- 
ing school,  Philadelphia.  The  simple  maps, 
attractive  illustrations,  and  interesting  text 
are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work. 
Primary  teachers  can  obtain  it  by  address- 
ing the  publishers  at  31  W.  15th  St.,  New 
York  City.    Its  price  is  60  cents. 

4-E.J. 


*'The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid" 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago), 
by  Jesse  Carter,  professor  of  Latin  in  Prince- 
ton University,  is  one  of  the  additions  to 
Latin  text-books. 

Its  author  intends  making  the  Aeneid 
easier  and  more  interesting  than  usual,  al- 
though avoiding  too  much  assistance  from 
the  notes.  The  Introductory  discussion  of 
the  myths  of  Virgil  Is  especially  good,  while 
the  maps  are  helpful  and  the  pictures  of 
great  interest. 


Three  recent  issues  of  the  Macmillan 
Pocket  Classics  are:  Long^fellow's  "Tales  of 
a  Wayside  Inn,"  Dickens's  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  and  "Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress," "Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations." 
These  little  volumes  are  the  delight  of  stu- 
dents. They  are  of  convenient  size,  good 
print,  neat  binding,  and  with  splendid  intro- 
ductions and  notes. 


**Elementary  Algebra"  (Ginn  &  Co.),  by 
G.  A.  Wentworth,  author  of  a  series  of  text- 
books in  mathematics.  Half  morocco.  421 
pp.  List  price,  $1.12;  mailing  price,  $1.25. 
The  author  has  provided  a  new  set  of  ex- 
amples throughout  the  book,  which  have 
been  selected  and  graded  with  great  care. 
In  response  to  the  requests  of  many  teachers 
a  sufficiently  full  treatise  on  graphs  and 
several  pages  of  exercises  lU  physics  have 
been  Introduced. 


*-Elemeutary  Logic"  (The  Macmiilan  Co.), 
by  John  Edward  Russell,  M.  A.,  Mark  Hop- 
kins Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Science  in  Williams  College.  The  aim  of 
this  work  Is  to  aid  young  students  In  acquir- 
ing a  comprehension  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  correct  thinking.  The  author  de- 
sires also  to  assist  those  teachers  who  find 
the  use  of  a  text-book  In  this  subject  advan- 
tageous. Additional  Information  will  be 
furnished  by  the  publishers  at  378  Wabash 
Ave..  Chicago. 


"Plant-Breeding"  (Tlie  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago  and  London),  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  This  worli  contains  six  lectures 
upon  the  amelioration  of  domestic  plants. 
As  evidence  of  its  educational  value  and  pop- 
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ularlty  we  need  only  state  that  It  was  first 
published  in  1895.  It  has  been  reprinted  as 
follows:  April,  1896;  August,  October,  1897; 
March,  1W)2;  March,  1904.  A  fourth  edition, 
with  a  new  chapter  on  current  plant-breed- 
ing practice,  was  issued  in  April,  1906. 
Every  teacher  of  biology  should  become  the 
owner  of  this  work  because  of  its  scientific 
value,  and  several  volumes  should  be  pur- 
chased for  every  public  library. 


"The  Government  of  the  United  States" 
(D.  App^eton  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago),  by  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  history  and  political  science  in 
the  University  of  California.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  to  show  what  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  by  giving  a 
sketch  of  its  organization  and  the  general 
methods  of  its  working.  He  deals  not  only 
with  the  central,  or  Federal  government,  but 
also  with  the  State,  Territorial,  and  local 
governments;  and  all  of  these  taken  together 
make  up  government  of  the  United  States. 
For  further  information  address  the  pub- 
lishers at  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Prof.  Geo.  W.  Asbury,  teacher  in  the  In- 
diana Reformatory,  has  kindly  favored  us 
with  a  "Library  Catalogue,"  which  is  full  of 
interest.  He  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
work  which  he  is  doing  for  the  inmates  of 
the  above-named  institution. 


"Songs  and  Glees,"  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Kur- 
zenknabe,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  This  work  con- 
tains a  complete,  though  simplified  system 
of  musical  notation,  designed  to  make  the 
study  of  the  science  attractive  for  the  school 
room,  Institutes,  societies,  and  the  home. 
Postpaid,  20  cents  per  copy,  $2.20  per  dozen. 
By  express  not  prepaid,  $i.80  per  dozen, 
$12.50  per  hundred.  We  hope  that  several 
thousand  copies  of  these  songs  may  be  or- 
dered for  the  county  teachers'  institutes  in 
Indiana  especially. 


"Graded  Spelling  Books  for  City  Schools" 
(Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge),  by  W.  J.  Moran 
and  C.  H.  Brelsford,  supervising  principals 
in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools.  There 
are  seven  volumes  which  are  intended  for 


the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  years  respectively.  List  price. 
7  cents  each,  but  introduction  orders  will  be 
filled  at  5  cents  per  copy.  F.  O.  B.  New 
York. 


"The  Gospel  of  Love"  (The  Nunc  Licet 
Press,  Philadelphia),  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
G.  Moberly.  The  author  has  discussed  in  a 
very  able  and  most  interesting  manner  the 
signs  of  the  times,  sin,  the  disease  of  sin, 
scopie  of  the  gospel  of  love,  the  warning  of 
the  past,  the  true  unity,  definitions  of  faith, 
holy  scripture  and  closes  with  an  Interest- 
ing dialogue  upon  love,  which  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  reproducing  as  follows: 

"O  weary  soul,  and  sorely  vexed, 
Burdened  with  care,  with  doubts  perplexed. 
Raise  patiently  the  trustful  cry 
To  Him,  whose  help  is  always  nigh. 
For  God  is  Love. 

"But  Heaven  seems  void,  no  voice  replies, 
No  arm  brings  help  from  opening  skies; 
How  may  I  in  my  heart  maintain 
The  trust,  when  prayer  seems  all  in  vain. 
That  God  is  Love? 

"Go,  strive  with  loving  tenderness 
Some  fellow-mortal's  soul  to  bless; 
Within  thy  soul  the  Truth  shall  spring. 
And  there  the  sweet  as'surance  bring 
Tliat  LOVE  is  GOD!" 


"Modern  English"  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  by 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  who 
is  supervisor  of  primary  grades  in  the  public 
schools  there.  The  two  books  of  the  "Mod- 
ern English"  course  are  closely  related,  not 
only  in  a  common  pui'pose  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  of  today, 
but  in  the  means  by  which  this  purpose  is 
to  be  attained. 


<*THB  NBaRO  AND  THB  SOUTH.*' 

In  a  widely  discussed  article  on  "Reflex 
Light  from  Africa"  in  the  May  Century, 
Charles  Francis  Adams  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, reached  after  close  observation  and 
study  of  the  black  in  Africa,  that  the  "negro 
Is,  and  always  will  be,  inferior  to  the  white 
man  and  a  clog  on  civilization.     The  other 
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side  of  the  quest iou  will  ue  discussed  In  tlie 
June  Century  by  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards, 
well-known  as  a  writer,  editor  and  poli- 
tician. The  words  of  such  an  authority,  a 
Southerner  born  and  bred,  .  come  with 
weight.  Mr.  Edwards  believes  in  the  ne- 
gro's final,  complete  and  i)eaceful  incorpora- 
tion into  the  American  system  without  in- 
jury to  himself  or  to  his  white  neighbor;  and 
urges  that  he  be  given  the  aid,  comfort  and 
benefit  of  a  broad  Christian  tolerance.  Mr. 
Edwards's  discussion  of  his  position  and  his 
reasons  therefor  should  be  read  by  every 
thinking  person. 


liam  Cullen  Bi-yant.  This  work  has  been  ed- 
ited by  J.  H.  Castleman,  A.  M.  (Indiana), 
teacher  of  English  at  the  McKinley  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Cloth,  25  cents. 


"Bryant's  Poems,  Thanatopsis,  Sella  and 
Other  Poems*'  (The  Macmillan  Co.),  hf  Wll- 


**New  Elementary  Agriculture"  (Ains- 
worth  &  Co.,  378  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago), 
by  the  followihg  members  of  the  faculty  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska:  Chas.  B.  Bes- 
sey,  professor  of  botany;  Lawrence  Bruner, 
professor  of  entomology;  Goodwin  D. 
Swezey,  professor'  of  astronomy.  It  is  in- 
tended for  rural  and  graded  schools.  It 
treats  of  plants,  insects,  birds,  weather,  and 
animals  on  the  farm. 
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ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  MAY. 


ARITHMETIC, 

^*°'»*^'^'      2IX4IXS1 

How  many  shares  of  bank  stock,  at  5  %  disoount, 

can  be  purchased  for  |3,806,  if  >^  %  is  paid  fur 

brokerage? 
A  n-anary  8  feet  by  10  feet  and  6  feet  deep  will  hold 

now  many  bushels  of  wheat? 
If  a  man  should  sell  an  article  for  154  and  make  a 

profit  of  12H  %*  what  would  be  the  cost? 
A  cistern  can  be  filled  in  8  hours  and  emptied  in  10 

hours.   Ifit  is  empty,  and  both  the  inlet  and 

outlet  be  opened,  in  what  time  will  it  be  filled? 
How  many  days  elapsed  f^om  January  1, 1896,  to 

June  30, 1904,  inclusive?    How  many  leap  years 

included? 
The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  4  and  the 

difference  between  their  squares  is  208.  What  are 

they?    (Solve  by  algebra.) 
Write  definitions  for  the  following  terms:  Point, 

line,  surface,  space,  angle* 


1. 


AnnMTt. 

6i  X  71  X  Si  X  6i      11X31X19X26X4X5X1 
21  X  4i  X  31      "  2  X  4  X  6  X  4  X  11  X  2l  X  31 
-fHI-2iWk.atM. 

2.  100%  -  5%  +  >^%  -  95H%»  or  .95125  -  purchas- 
ing price.  13,806  +  .95125  ->  $4,000.  $4,000  -s-  tlOO  -  40 
shares,  atM 

3.  8X  10X6  X  1728- 829,440 cu.  in.  829.440 -s- 2150.4 
-  385,709  +  ba.,  nn». 

4.  100% +  12K%- 1.125.    $51  4-1 125  «  $48,  cost,  on«. 

5.  }  —  A  —  A.    18  -^  A  —  40  hrs..  an: 

6.  3,103  days.   Two  leap  years,  1896  and  1904. 

7.  Let  X  -«  larger  number,  x  —  4  ■•  smaller  num- 
ber. x»-(x-4)*-208;  x  -  28;  x-4  =  24.  There- 
fore the  numbers  are  28  and  24. 

A  point  is  that  which  ha«  position  in  space  without 
extension.  A  line  is  the  path  of  a  moving  point  A 
surface  is  a  portion  of  space  having  two  dimensions. 
Space  is  extension  without  regard  to  objects  occupying 
it.  An  angle  is  the  difference  in  direction  between  two 
lines  in  the  same  plane  that  meet  in  a  point. 

HISTORY, 

1.  How  many  voyages  of  discovery  were  made  by 

GolumbuH  and  what  did  he  accomplish  in  the 
respective  voyages? 

2.  For  what  do  the  years  1607  and  1620  stand  especially 

in  the  history  of  our  country? 

3.  What  did  England  gain  in  North  America  by  the 

Treaty  of  Peace  made  with  France  in  1763? 

4.  What  were  the  Navigation  Laws  and  what  were 

they  designed  to  do? 

5.  Why  was  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine  fought? 

6.  Citizen  Genet~wbo  was  he,  and  what  trouble  did 

he  create  in  this  country  in  Washington's  ad- 
ministration? 

7.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  made  at  the 

close  of  the  Mexican  War? 

8.  State  the  causes  of  the  financial  panics  of  1873  and 

1893. 

Anaxoert. 

1.  Four.  His  first  he  discovered  the  Bahamas.  In 
his  second  he  established  a  colony  in  Hayti.  On  his  third 
he  discovered  the  mainland  of  South  America.  The 
true  value  of  his  discoveries  is  that  he  was  the  first 


civilised  man  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  thus  pave  the 
way  to  the  colonisation  of  the  Americas. 

2.  The  first  as  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  home  of  the  Cavalier.  Ihe  second  a*  the 
date  ofthe  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  the  home  of 
the  Puritan. 

3.  She  gained  all  the  French  possessions  on  the 
North  Auerican  Continent  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
save  New  Orleans  and  a  small  district  adjacent  to  the 
city.  And  Florida  was  given  to  her  by  Spain.  After 
this  treaty  Great  Britain  became  the  great  Colonial 
power  of  the  world. 

4.  These  were  laws  intended  to  build  up  the  com- 
mercial power  of  Bngland  by  restricting  the  carriers  to 
Bngli»h  ships  only.  The  most  important  produota  of 
all  the  colonies  could  be  shipped  to  England  only. 

5.  Washington  hoped  to  prevent  Cornwallia  firom 
entering  Philadelphia,  but  he- was  disappointed. 

6.  Our  country  had  a  treaty  with  the  French  Mon- 
arch, Louis  XVI.  by  which  we  agreed  to  defend  French 
colonies.  When  the  French  r.  volutionists  overthrew 
the  Monarchy,  they  sent  Genet  to  tbe  United  States  to 
fit  out  privateers  and  enlist  men  against  Bngland. 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  strict  neutrality 
between  the  belligerents.  Genet  counted  on  the  sym- 
pathy ofthe  people  of  the  United  States  to  break  down 
the  attitude  of  Washington.  Genet  was  finally  dis- 
missed as  minister. 

7.  Mexico  had  to  agree  to  relinquish  all  her  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila  rivers  The 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  her  fifteen  million  dollars 
tor  upper  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  asaumed 
debts  owed  by  Mexico  to  private  citiiens  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  panic  of  1873  was  caused  by  overspeoulat- 
ing  and  railroad  building.  Business  was  greatly  over- 
done. That  of  1893  was  a  lack  of  confidence.  The  manu- 
facturers had  relied  on  high  protective  tariffs  and 
they  feared  a  radical  change  under  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPER- 
ANCE, 

1.  What  is  an  organ?   A  system?   Illustrate  each. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  plan  of  the  body. 

3.  Describe  the  portal  circulation.    What  is  its  func- 

tion? 

4.  What  are  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  structure  of 

the  liver?    On  its  functions? 

5.  What  is  an  excretory  organ?   A  secretory  organ? 

Name  threo  of  each. 

6.  Name  several  different  ways  of  heating  houses 

and  give  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  method  as  to  ventilation. 

7.  Wfiat  are  the  functions  ofthe  nervous  system? 

8.  State,  from  your  own  observation,  why  you  think 

boys  form  the  smoking  habit. 

Anuwert. 

1.  An  organ  is  part  of  the  body  having  a  special 
work  to  do,  as  the  heart  the  principal  organ  of  oiroula- 
tion.  A  system  is  a  union  of  a  number  of  organs  for 
a  common  work,  as  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  capilla- 
ries forming  the  circulatory  system. 
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2.  The  hnman  body  is  constrnoted  on  the  plan  of 
the  body  of  other  \rertebrate  animals.  There  is  a  cen- 
tral axial  portion  formed  of  a  ehain  of  bones.  These 
are  so  joined  and  shaped  as  to  form  three  caTities,  the 
cranium,  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  There  are  two 
bony  girdles  to  whioh  are  attached  the  two  pairs  of 
limbs. 

3.  The  vessels  of  the  portal  eironlation  are:  The 
portal  vein,  carrying  blood  from  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines to  the  lirer;  the  hepatio  artery,  supplying  the 
liver  with  pare  blood;  the  hepatic  veins,  carrying  out 
the  blood  brought  in  by  the  hepatio  aritry. 

i.  The  continued  use  of  alcohol  causes  the  condi- 
tion known  as  ** hob-nailed  liver,"  an  ulcerous  aifec- 
tion  of  that  organ.  It  also  eanses  *'fatty  degeneration" 
of  the  liver.  With  either  of  these  conditions  present 
the  ftinetions  of  that  organ  are  imperfectly  performed, 
and  hence  the  entire  system  of  digestive  organs  be- 
come diseased. 

5.  An  excretory  organ  has  for  its  ftinction  the 
elimination  from  the  system  that  which  would  be  in- 
jurious if  allowed  to  remain;  the  skin,  the  kidneys, 
the  lungs.  A  secretory  organ  separates  from  the  blood 
some  product  of  digestion  and  applies  it  to  the  needs 
of  the  system;  the  liver,  the  gas^c  glands,  the  sali- 
vary glands. 

6.  By  stoves;  produces  heat  enough  but  the  tem- 
perature varies  too  much  and  air  is  rendered  too  dry. 
By  open  grate;  this  plan  is  better  than  the  stove  for 
ventilation,  but  heats  irregularly  and  unevenly.  By 
furnace;  this  plan  gives  a  more  uniform  heat  and  bet- 
tar  ventilation,  but  is  too  much  aifeoted  by  prevailing 
winds. 

7.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  are:  Origi- 
nating nerve  force,,  transmitting  nerve  stimulus,  re- 
oeiving  nerve  impressions. 

8.  This  question  calls  for  the  personal  opinion  of 
the  applicant. 

RBADINO, 

1.  Outline  the  assignment  of  a  lesson  for  an  eighth 

erade  class,  using  any  suitable  selection  as  the 
asis. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  purposes  (of  the  use)  of  supple- 

mentary reading  matter? 

3.  Should  children  in  first  and  second  grades  be  ex- 

pected to  master  the  spelling  of  allthe  words  of 
the  reading  lesson?    Why? 

4.  In  fl  rst  grades  is  it  best  for  the  teacher  to  introduce 

the  reading  lesson  by  relating  in  her  own  words 
the  story  to  be  read?   Wh?? 

5.  What  place  has  a  knowledge  of  grammar  in  the 

interpretation  of  thought  in  the  higher  grades? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  classes  in  the  upper  grades 

'    be  reouired  to  learn   the  exact  meaning  of 
words? 

7.  Name  five  poems  suitable  for  memory  work  in 

fourth  grade. 

8.  What  is  the  value  of  memorising  selections  from 

literature? 

Annoera, 

1.    "Escelsior." 

Preparation:  Show  physical  setting  of  poem. 
Switzerland,  its  mountain  passes  and  glaciers.  Pre- 
sentation: Let  teacher  read  the  entire  poem.  Sepa- 
rate it  into  three  parts  for  convenience.  Emphasize 
ending  of  each  stansa 

Questions  on  each  part:  What  is  meant  by  tA« 
•KadeB  of  night f  Origin  of  Alpinet  What  did  the 
youth  carry  ?    What  is  a  device  ?    Where  was  it  writ- 


ten? What  is  a/a/cAion;  A  silver  clarion?  Why 
spectral  ?  Why  did  a  groan  come  firom  his  lips  ?  What 
did  he  see  in  the  village  and  on  the  mountain  ?  What 
is  contrasted  with  sad  brow  ?  The  flashing  eye  ?  Show 
who  speak  to  the  youth,  why  fear  the  pine  tree  branch, 
the  avalanche?  Who  are  the  pious  monks  of  Saint 
Bernard,  what  animals  assist  them?  What  did  they 
find? 

Find  the  theme  of  the  entire  poem. 

2.  To  stimulate  the  pupil  to  read  for  himself. 

3.  Yes.  For  tbe  reason  that  in  these  grades  the 
meohanioal  side  of  reading  is  uppermost. 

4.  Frequently  it  is,  especially  if  she  is  a  good  story 
teller.  Greater  interest  may  be  thus  aroused  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

5.  The  proper  mastery  of  expression  lies  in  the 
study  of  grammar.  The  formal  study  of  the  analysis 
of  the  sentence  is  very  important  in  thought  interpre- 
Ution. , 

6.  Pupils  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  word 
analysis,  so  that  they  may  understand  the  technical 
meaning  of  words.  This  should  include  all  prefixes 
and  suflixes. 

7.  (1)  The  Village  Blacksmith;  (2)  The  Landing 
»  of  the  Pilgrims;  (8)  AbouBen  Adhem;  (4)  LitUe  Brown 

Hands;  (5)  Little  Dandelion. 

8.  It  fixes  in  the  mind  memory  gems  that  will  be 
of  infinite  service  in  after  years. 

OEOOBAPHT. 

1.  What  forms  of  government  are  found  in  Burope? 

Give  an  illustration  of  eaoh. 

2.  Why  are  the  rivers  of  England  so  valuable  to  that 

country?  Name  her  most  important  waterway. 
Give  two  good  reasons  for  its  being  the  chief 
outlet  and  entry  of  that  country. 

3.  In  what  locality  of  the  United  States  a^e  the  follow- 

ing products  produced:  lumber,  petroleum, 
corn,  wheat,  copper,  salt,  Aruit? 

4.  Why  is  the  climate  of  Washington  State  warmer 

in  general  than  that  of  Maine? 

5.  "The  trend  of  civilisation  has  been  westward." 

Explain. 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  lar^st  city  on  the  Atlantic 

coast  of  South  America.  *1t  has  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants  and  it  increases  in  popula- 
tion about  one  hundred  thousand  a  year.^'  How 
do  you  account  for  its  growth? 

7.  What  great  religions  had  their  orifin  in  Asiatic 

Turxey?  Name  and  locate  the  city  brought  to 
your  mind  by  each. 

8.  It  has  been  said  that  one  object  of  teaching  geo- 

Sraphy  is  to  show  the  interdependence  of  man. 
riefly  explain  how  you  would  bring  out  this 
idea  with  pupils. 


Anatoert, 

1.  Limited  monarchy— Great  Britain,  Germany; 
absolute  monarchy— Russia,  Turkey;  republic- 
France,  Switserland. 

2.  Many  of  the  English  rivers  have  their  lower 
valleys  drowned,  forming  estuaries.  Of  these  the 
Thames  is  most  important.  It  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels,  is  protected  against  storms,  is  easily 
defended,  is  ample  in  area  for  the  navies  of  the  world, 
is  convenient  to  the  continent  and  accessible  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

3.  Lumber  is  produced  in  all  the  Southern  States, 
in  the  States  bordering  the  three  upper  great  lakes  and 
the  States  traversed  by  the  eastern  and  western  moun- 
tain ranges.  Petroleum  is  produced  in  fifteen  States, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana 
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and  Texas.  Corn  grows  in  all  States  east  of  the  lOOth 
meridiaut  and  in  greatest  abundance  in  Nebraska* 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Indiana.  Copper 
is  abundant  in  Michigan  and  Arizona.  Salt  is  ob< 
tained  in  Michigan,  New  York  and  California. 

4.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  blow  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  over  Washington  State,  giving  it  a  mild 
climate,  while  the  west  winds  bring  cold  air  from  the 
interior  of  the  contii^ent  to  Maine  in  winter.  The 
summer  climate  of  Maine  is  much  warmer  than  that 
of  Washington. 

5.  Migration  is  nlong  parallels  of  latitude  fot  cli- 
matic reasons  chiefly.  The  hordes  of  Central  Asia 
were  doubtless  drawn  west  by  hope  of  plunder  to  be 
obtained  from  the  richer  and  more  fertile  regions  in  . 
Western  Europe.  The  development  of  the  sea- going 
spirit  for  adventure  and  commerce  led  to  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  the  eastern  shores  of  America  and 
the  subsequent  movement  west.   The  comparatively 

'  n^Lrrow  Atlantic  Ocean   made  the  eastern   shore  of 
America  more  accessible  than.the  western. 

6.  Buenos  Ayres,  situated  on  the  Plata  estuary 
near  36**  S.,  capital  of  Argentina,  is  the  largest  city  in 
South  America  or  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    Its 
good  harbor,  the  large  and  fertile  tributary  region  and  * 
the  delightful  climate  contribute  to  its  growth. 

7.  Judahism  and  Christianity  call  to  mind  Jerusa- 
lem, east  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Mohammedan- 
ism suggests  Mecca,  near  the  Red  Sea. 

8.  A  question  in  method  to  be  judged  by  Superin- 
tendent. 

GRAMMAR, 

1.  Distinguish  between  thought  and  sentence. 

2.  He  touched  his  harp  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 

Give  part  of  speech  of  each  word. 

3.  Define  and  illustrate  two  main  classes  of  conjunc- 

tions. 

4.  Give  olassifioation  of  substantive  words,  with  defi- 

nitions. 

5.  Slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year.   Give 

properties  of  the  verb. 

6.  Compare:  Nigh,  ill,  far,  badly,  little,  wise,   soon 

swiftly. 

7.  Define  abstract  noun.    Give  example. 

8.  Give  rules  governing  9haU  and  toill.    Illustrate. 

Anneer; 

1.  A  thought  is  a  mental  judgment.  A  sentence  is 
a  groun  of  words  expressing  a  thought  and  consisting, 
essentially,  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

2.  He  and  his  are  pronouns,  touched  and  heard  are 
verbs,  harp  and  natione  are  nouns,  »niranced  is  a 
participle,  and  is  a  conjunction. 

3.  Two  main  classes  of  conjunctions  are  coordi- 
nate and  subordinate.  Coordinate:  I  saw  John  and 
Mary.    Subordinate:    He  plays  becaute  he  likes  it. 

4.  Substantive  words  are  nouns  and  pronouns;  a 
noun  is  a  word  representing  an  object  of  thought;  a 
pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  to  avoid  its 
inconvenient  or  too  fVequent  use. 

5.  The  properties  of  the  verb  "comes"  are  per- 
ion^  numhery  mode^  tenae. 

6.  Nigh,nigher.  nighestor  next;  ill,  worse,  worst; 
far,  farther  farthest:  badly,  worse,  worst;  little,  leps, 
least;  wise,  wiser,  wisest;  soon, Fooner, soonest;  swiftly, 
more  s«  iftly,  most  swiftly. 

7.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  quality  used 
abstractly,  as  honttty. 


8.  (1)  Shalltin  the  first  person,  simply  foretells— 
I  ihall  know  how  sometime:  in  the  second  and  third 
person  it  expresses  a  promise,  a  command  or  a  deter- 
mination—you thall  be  paid;  you  thall  not  do  so;  the 
pupils  thall  obey  me.  (2)  Willy  in  the  first  person,  not 
only  foretells  but  also  expresses  a  promise  or  determi- 
nation—I tnll  obey;  I  wUl  have  my  rights. 

SCIEIfCB  OF  EDUCATION, 

1.  What  do  you  consider  Fome  of  the  most  important 

mental  habits  for  children  to  form,  and  why? 

2.  What  are  the  hnportant  ends  aimed  at  in  the  reci- 

tation? 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  proper  ol^ects  to  be  at- 

tained by  written  examinations? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  written  exam- 

ination? 

5.  When  it  is  said  that  all  education  is  self-  education 

what  is  meant? 

6.  What  are  some  worthy,  proper  school  inoentives? 

Name  some  of  the  opposite  character. 

7.  "Exercise  strengthens  faculty."    Illustrate  this. 

8.  Why  is  it  proper  for  a  community  to  hold  the 

teacher  to  a  higher  standard  of  behavior  than 
other  people? 

Anatoere, 

1.  Obedience,  truthfulness,  punctuality,  polite- 
ness, reverence,  careftilness,  industry.  These  men- 
tal attitudes  combine  to  make  happy  and  sneeessful 
men  and  women. 

2.  A  clear  statement  in  good  English  of  the  facts 
studied  in  the  lesson.  The  good  expression  is  the  es- 
sential feature. 

S.  Written  examinations  wisely  conducted  are  a 
process  of  teaching  as  well  as  te«  ting.  They  serve  as  a 
stimulus  or  incentive  to  study  and  encourage  thorough- 
ness. 

4.  The  pupil  is  tempted  to  copy  or  borrow  that 
which  is  not  his  own.  He  frequently  evadea  the  salient 
features  of  the  question  and  relates  unimportant  de- 
tail. 

5.  It  means  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
The  student  must  assimilate  the  subject-m  atter  for faim- 
•elf,  be  tre  educated  in  the  log  schoolhoase  or  the  great 
university. 

6.  When  the  pupil  has  a  real  desire  to  learn  he 
may  be  offered  exemption  from  final  examinations, 
privileges  in  athletics  and  other  legiiimate  induce- 
ments. But  the  offering  of  prises  to  children  in  the 
secondary  schools  almost  always  leads  to  evil  results. 

7.  Any  faculty  grows  strong  by  the  constant  use  of 
that  faculty.  If  a  child  has  a  weak  memory  let  him  be- 
gin to  use  that  power  and  immediately  strength  ensues. 

8.  We  are  not  sure  that  a  teacher  should  pretend 
to  be  any  better  morally  than  any  other  goodoitiien  in 
the  community.  It  it  true  however  that  many  parents 
wish  and  expect  the  teacher  to  give  their  child  that 
which  they  make  no  effort  to  give  him  themselves.  A 
good  teacher  should  be  strong  enough  to  be  a  leader  in 
all  lines  tending  to  elevate  human  society.  The  com- 
munity will  find  that  out  in  good  time. 

METBOD  OP  RECITATION, 

1.  ** Before  knowledge  is  really  digested,  it  is  ceMS- 

sary  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  many  tin  ea."    Will 
mere  repetition  do  this?    If  not,  why  not? 

2.  What  amount  of  time  does  the  author  think  should 

be  given  to  reviews,  and  when  should  these  re- 
views be  made? 
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3.  What  should  be  done  in  the  afsimment  of  the 

lesson? 

4.  Why  should  a  teacher  who  knows  his  subjeot  thor- 

oochly  still  prepare  eaoh  lesson  before  he  at- 
tempts to  teach  itY 

5.  What  are  the  two  steps  In  proceeding  ft'om  indi- 

▼idual  to  general  notions? 
6b    Why  is  a  clear  statement  of  a  general  truth  difficult 

to  malce?    . 
7.    Who  should  ft>ame  the  general  statement?   Giro 

reason  for  your  answer. 
S.    How  may  forgotten  statements  be  best  reproduced? 


Antteer§. 

1.  Mere  repetition  will  not  fix  a  fact  in  the  mind 
of  the  child,  because  it  must  be  related  to  all  the 
child's  previously  acquired  Icnowledge.  and  repetUi<m 
alone  is  too  mechanical. 

2.  From  one-third  to  one-half  the  time  in  school 
should  be  given  to  reviews.  Review  work  should  be 
given  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  term. 

•1.  The  aim  should  be  stated  dearly  and  definitely 
in  the  assignment  of  a  lesson. 

4.  A  teacher,  however  well  posted  he  may  be, 
should  prepare  for  the  teaching  of  a  lesson  by  a 
thorough  study  of  it,  so  that  he  may  feel  that  he  has  a 
message  for  his  class. 

5.  First,  the  preparation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
for  the  new  matter  in  the  lesson.  Second,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  new  matter. 

6.  A  clear  statement  of  a  general  truth  is  often 
difficult  to  make  because  of  vagueness  of  ideas.  Lack- 
ing clearness  of  conception,  our  statements  will  be 
vague. 

7.  The  author  favors  the  wording  of  definitions  by 
the  pupil  himself. 

8.  Forgotten  statements  of  general  truths  can  be 
reproduced  only  when  they  are  the  result  of  the  pupil's 
own  thinking»and  made  ia  his  own  words. 

HTSBATUBB, 

1.  Compare  Poe  and  Hawthorne  as  authors. 

2.  Name  three  prominent  story  writers  now  living 

3.  Discuss  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

4.  Name  three  poets,  three  novelists  and  three  histo- 

rians of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  Characterize  any  five  of  the  following: 

1.  Mark  Twain. 

2.  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

3.  Henry  VanDyke. 

4.  Henry  James. 

5.  Booth  Tarkington. 

6.  Stephen  Phillips. 

7.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

8.  John  Fiske. 

9.  Frank  Stockton. 

10.    Mary  Wilkins  Freeman. 

6.  Write  on  one  of  these: 

1.  The  theater  in  Shakespeare's  times 

2.  Literature  of  the  American  Colonial  period. 
3     Indiana's  oontribniion  to  American  litera- 
ture. 

7.  Name  three  songs  that  grew  out  of  the  Civil  War 

period. 
6.    What  especial  needs  of  the  immature  mind  are 
met  by  the  use  of  the  right  kind  of  poetry?  What 
kind  of  poetry  is  best  adapted   to   grammar 
school  pupils? 

An§wer9. 

1.  They  isompare  favorably  in  the  quality  of  in- 
tense originality  in  their  flights  of  imagination  Poe 
was  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  human  sympathy,  but 


was  boundless  in  his  demands  on  the  sympathy  of 
others.  Hawthorne  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man.  He  humanised  everything 
he  touched  and  tried  to  strengthen  the  universal  bonds 
of  sympathy. 

2.  1.  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  2.  William  Dean 
Howells.   3.  Blixabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

S.    See  any  Shakespearian  play. 

4.  Poets— Bmerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell.  Novel- 
istfe— Hawthorne,  Gilbert  Parker,  Mrs.  Stowe.  Histo- 
rians—John Fiske,  J.  L.  Motley,  W.  H.  Prescott. 

5.  1.  Humorist.  2.  Dialect  poet.  3.  Writer  and 
preacher.  4.  Novelist  and  orltlc.  5.  Novelist.  6. 
Novelistand  magazine  writer.  7.  Architect, artist  and 
entertainer.  8.  Historian.  9.  Story  writer.  10.  Nov- 
elist; portrays  New  England  character. 

6.  This  is  too  long.  See  any  good  work  on  litera- 
tare. 

7.  1.  "Hold  the  Fort  for  We  Are  Coming."  2.  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  8.  Marching  Through 
Georgia. 

8.  1.  Development  of  the  imagination,  love  of 
home  and  love  of  country.  2.  Dramatic  poetry.  The 
action  sustains  the  interest. 

ys  W  HARMON  Y  MO  VEMEST. 

1.  What  led  Rnhert  Owen  to  make  the  educational 

ezperiirentat  New  Lanark? 

2.  How  did  the  New  Harmony  conditions  diff'er  f^om 

those  of  New  Lanark? 

3.  "Man  does  not  form  his  own  character  but  it  is 

made  for  him."  What  does  this  motto  of  Robert 
0«^en's  mean? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Owen  motto? 

6.    Give  an  account  of  the  work  done  for  education  in 
Indiana  by  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

6.  Why  did  the  Rappites  leave  Indiana? 

7.  Why  did  the  New  Harmony  movement  fail? 

8.  Name  the  several  distinct  movements  that  origin- 

ated in  New  Harmony. 

Anawtrt, 

1.  He  sought  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  he 
found  among  the  workmen  which  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  he  purchased  the  mills  of  Mr.  Dale. 

2  The  people  who  accompanied  Mr.  Owen  to  New 
Harmony  were  in  entire  sympathy  with  his  social 
ideas,  while  the  workmen  at  New  Lanark  were  in  gross 
ignorance. 

3.  It  is  the  architectural  idea  of  education  and 
character.   "Man  is  the  product  of  his  environment." 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  character 
formation.  Add  to  this  inherited  tendencies  and  you 
have  the  basis  of  all  education. 

6.  Quoting  the  words  of  John  U.  HoUiday:  "In 
scholarship, general  attainments,  varied  achievements; 
as  author,  statesman, politician  and  leader  of  a  new 
religious  faith,  he  was  unquestionably  the  most  promi- 
nent man  Indiana  ever  owned."  He  was  the  domi- 
nant force  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  Indiana, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislative  assembly  that  immedi- 
ately followed  that  convention  pressed  to  a  successful 
issue  the  school  law  of  1852.  It  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  State  should  forever  be 
a  trust  fund  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolate  during  the 
perpetuity  of  the  State  government. 

^.  The  reason  is  not  quite  clear.  The  supposition 
is  that  Rapp  wished  to  become  sole  poesessor  of  the 
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new  lettlement  Economy,  boosht  Arom  the  proceeds  of 
the  Bale  of  Harmony. 

7.  It  had  the  same  fate  of  all  oommnnistie  settle- 
ments not  based  on  some  religions  fanaticism.  There 
was  too  mnoh  fireedom.  It  fell  because  of  the  frailty 
of  human  nature. 

8.  "Harmonie"  —  New  Lanark,  Pietism.  The 
Flower  Estate  in  Edwards  County,  Illinois. 

MUSW, 

1.  When  a  note  is  flatted,  how  is  its  pitch  shown  to  be 

a  halftone  higher? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  minor  of  G  major?   Of  A?   Oi 

0  sharp? 

3.  When  thrte  is  G  sharp  where  on  the  staiT  are  om«  and 

4.  If  the  stem  turns  down,  on  which  side  of  the  note 

should  it  be  placed?   Illustrate. 

5.  In  six-part  measure,  locate  primary  and  9€e9ndary 

accent. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  modulation  ? 

7.  What  is  a  uniwn  panaatf 

8.  Write  one  stansa  of  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

AfiBwerB. 
1.   When  a  note  is  flatted,  its  pitch  is  shown  to  be  a 
half  tone  higher  by  the  use  of  the  natural  sign . 


2.    E  minor.   F  sharp  minor.    A  sharp  minor. 
H.   When  three  is  G  sharp  one  is  on  the  flnt  line 
and  eight  in  the  fourth  space  of  the  staff. 

4.  If  the  stem  turns' down,  it  should  be  placed  on 
the  left  side  of  note. 

5.  The  primary  accent  is  giren  to  the  first  beat 
and  the  secondary  accent  to  the  fourth  beat  in  six-part 
measure. 

6.  By  modulation  is  meant  the  change  from  one 
key  into  another  key. 

7.  A  unison  passage  is  a  one-part  passage  in  which 
all  voices  Join. 

8.  Oh,  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming. 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the 

perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly 

streaming? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in 

air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was 

still  there. 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 
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APPLICATIONS  OF  PERCENTAGE. 

John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  op  Schools,  New  York  City,  and 
Author  of  the  Indiana  Arithmetics. 


When  the  teacher  reaches  the  portion 
of  the  text-book  devoted  to  application 
of  percentage,  he  should  so  conduct  the 
recitation  as  to  prevent  his  pupils  from 
feeling  that  they  are  considering  new 
topics.  The  average  member  of  the 
class  can  obtain  from  the  context  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  commission,  premium,  duty,  etc., 
to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  result.  A 
Word  thrown  in  here  and  there  by  the 
teacher  will  generally  be  sufficient,  and 
it  will  probably  help  the  pupils  more  in 
their  mathematical  advancement  than  a 
mass  of  irrelevant  information.  As  a 
rule,  problems  involving  conditions  that 
require  much  preliminary  explanation 
should  be  omitted  as  far  as  courses  of 
study  will  permit.  Arithmetical  progress 
will  be  more  certain  if  pupils  give  the 
time  to  calculations  rather  than  to  waste 
it  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  practices  prevalent  in  a  number 
of  callings. 

Much  that  has  been  said  with  regard 
to  teaching  of  percentage  applies  to  in- 
struction in  interest.  The  average  boy 
or  girl  in  the  seventh  grade  has  heard 
the  word  "interest;"  in  any  event  the 
required  explanation  can  be  given  very 
briefly.  A  pupil  is  sent  to  the  blackboard 
to  find  the  interest  on  $750  for  a  year 
at  6  per  cent.,  for  instance.  This  he 
should  do  at  once  without  assistance. 
The  same  pupil  or  another,  is  asked  to 
calculate  the  interest  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  on  the  same  principal,  at  the 
same  rate.  In  a  very  short  time  the  rule 
can  be  developed  that  interest  is  the 
product  of  the  principal  by  the  rate  ex- 
pressed as  hundredths  by  the  time  in 
years. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  every  new 
topic  should  be  introduced  by  blackboard . 
work  in  which  the  direct,  obvious  pro- 
cedure is  followed,  after  which  come  oral 
exercises  leading  up  to  shorter  ways, 
which  latter  may  be  employed  in  the 
susequent  written  exercises  by  such 
pupils  as  are  able  to  handle  them.  To 
require  the  slower  pupils  to  calculate 
interest  from  the  start  by  a  short  method 
which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend  may 
do  them  injury.  When  the  given  rate  is 
3^,  4:J,  etc.,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
making  children  begin  with  6  per  cent., 
and  then  work  back  to  the  other,  than  to 
insist,  for  instance,  when  the  price  of 
butter  is  23J  cents  per  pound,  that  they 
first  find  the  total  cost  at  25  cents  and 
then  deduct  one-twentieth  of  the  result. 

The  suggestions  given  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  so-called  "problems"  in  pei- 
centage  are  applicable  in  reaching  the 
solution  of  the  "problems"  in  interest. 
These  are  at  least  four  in  number: 

1.  Given  interest,  rate,  time,  to  find 
principal. 

2.  Given  principal,  rate,  interest,  to 
find  time. 

3.  Given  principal,  time,  interest,  to 
find  rate. 

4.  Given  amount,  rate,  time,  to  find 
principal. 

The  employment  of  the  equation 
method  makes  it  unnecessary  to  give  the 
pupils  four  (or  more)  rules;  they  are  led 
to  see  that  the  subs^titution  of  the  given 
terms  in  the  formulas  they  already  know 

Ir^PXRXT;  A  =  P  +  I 
will  enable  them  to  find  the  one  required. 

While  this  method  is  considered  alge- 
braic, it  can  be  employed  by  pupils  that 
have  not  studied  algebra.    A  half  dozen 
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members  of  the  class  may  be  sent  to  the 
blackboard  in  succession  to  work  the  fol- 
lowing examples.  To  the  first  is  given 
this  one: 

1.  Find  the  interest  on  $96  at  4^  per 
cent,  for  eight  months. 

He  is  directed  to  write  the  general 
fopnula,  then  to  rewrite  it  with  the  given 
terms  substituted.  The  latter  appears  as 
follows: 

2.88  =  1.     Anfl.  $2.88. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  denomination 
is  omitted  throughout  the  work,  being 
supplied  when  the  answer  is  written. 

The  next  example  may  be  this: 

2.  What  principal  will  produce  $2.88 
interest  in  8  months  at  4^  per  cent? 

With  the  same  instructions  as  were 
given  the  previous  pupils,  nartiely,  to  sub- 
stitute the  known  terms,  the  one  at  the 
blackboard  should  write: 

PX,JiyX§  =  2.88. 

rib  P  =  2.88. 

P  =  2.88-^xk- 
P  =  96.     Ans.  196. 

The  successive  steps  are  the  same  as 
those  obtained  in  following  the  arith- 
metical rule,  but  the  pupil  is  spared 
memorizing  and  applying  something  he 
may  not  understand. 

This  may  be  given  as  the  third  exam- 
ple: 

3.  At  what  rate  will  $96  produce 
$2.88  interest  in  8  months? 

The  procedure  will  take  this  form: 

96X^X1=-- 2.88. 

V\ft,R  =  2.88. 
R  =  2.88-4-T%^. 
R  =  4i.     Ans.  4j9t. 

Then  comes  the  following: 

4.  In  what  time  will  $96  produce 
$2.88  interest  at  4^  per  cent? 

96X^*77  XT  =  2.88. 
H§T  =  2.88. 
T  =  2.88-^f8J. 
T  =  |.     Ans.  J  yr.,  or  8  mos. 
In  some  European  countries  the  chil- 
dren do  not  take  the  trouble  to  combine 
the  terms  of  the  first  member.     After 
writing 

96X,JirXT=-2.88 


they  indicate  the  value  of  T  by  trans- 
ferring 96  and  9-200  to  the  second  mem- 
ber, inverting  them  at  the  same  time; 
thus, 

T  =  288  X  i/y  X  H^ 
and  they  then  perform  all  the  possible 
cancellations  at  once.  This  method  is 
more  likely  to  confuse  the  slower  pupils, 
especially  when  the  problem  includes  the 
amount  as  one  of  the  terms,  as  in  the 
following: 

5.  What  principal  will  amount  to 
$98.88  in  8  months  at  4J  per  cent? 

Here  the  second  formula  comes  into 
play: 

P  +  I  =  A, 
to  which  the  teacher  will  probably  find 
it  necessary  to  call  attention. 
The  pupil  then  writes: 
P -hi  =  98.88 
but  he  may  require  a  second  hint  to  sub- 
stitute for  I  the 

P  X  i«^  X  I 
or  its  equivalent 

tJ^P 
obtained  in  the  second  example,  which, 
with  the  others,  should  be  kept  on  the 
blackboard  if  there  is  room.     The  rest 
of  the  work  will  be: 

P4-rJ^P  =  98.88. 
mP  =  98.88. 
P  =  98.88h-HJ. 
P  =  96.     Ans.  $96. 
Other  examples  in  which  the  amount 
is  one  of  the  given  terms  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

6.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $96 
amount  to  $98.88  in  8  months? 

7.  In  what  time  will  $96  amount  to 
$98.88  al  4-J  per  cent.? 

In  each  of  which  the  pupils  will  prob- 
ably notice  that  the  interest  is  determin- 
able by  deducting  the  principal  from  the 
amount. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  percentage,  as  the  writer  feels 
that  much  injury  is  done  pupils  of  the 
seventh  year  by  requiring  them  to  work 
by  rule  at  an  age  when  they  are  capable 
of  better  things.  The  methods  suggested 
for  problems  in  interest  are  applicable 
to  those  in  bank  discount,  another  topic 
in  which  much  valuable  time  is  wasted. 
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PHYSIOLOQY  IN  THB  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

H.  W.  Conn,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Weslstan  University,  Middletown.  Or., 
AND  Author  of  Indiana  Physiologies. 


One  of  the  penalties  which  man  pays 
for  his  intelligence  is  the  decline  of  his 
instincts.  All  animals  are  supplied  with 
instincts  quite  suflScient  to  guide  them 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life, 
and  they  need  no  learning.  Perhaps  if 
mankind  lived  in  a  state  of  nature  his 
instincts,  too,  might  be  sufficient  for  his 
needs.  But  man  has  produced  an  arti- 
ficial set  of  conditions  which  we  call 
civilization,  and  certain  it  is  that  his 
inborn  knowledge  is  not  sxtfficient  to 
enable  him  properly  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions. We  must  learn  how  to  live.  To 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  ourselves  is 
inevitably  a  part  of  our  education,  a  fact 
equally  true  whether  this  is  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  or  not. 
If  the  child  does  not  learn  of  the  laws 
of  life  in  the  schools  he  will  learn  of 
them  in  his  home,  on  the  street,  in  the 
saloon,  and  perhaps  even  in  worse  places. . 
The  question  for  our  educators  is  whether 
the  child  shall  learn  of  some  of  these 
vital  principles  in  school  and  from  books 
that  tell  the  facts  correctly,  or  from  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced.  The  amount 
of  injury  to  health  done  by  the  child^s 
absorbing  the  absurd  dictums  handed 
on  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
families  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  edu- 
cated as  well,  unfortunately,  is  incal- 
culable. 

We  have  recently  rediscovered  an  im- 
portant fact,  well  known  to  the  earlier 
centuries.  To  make  a  good  citizen  there 
is  needed  not  only  a  well  trained  mind 
and  a  proper  moral  perception,  but  a 
good  body  as  well.  Reformers  have 
learned  that  frequently  reform  must  be- 
gin with  the  physical  needs,  and  that  the 
shortest  way  to  a  man's  heart  may  be 
through  his  stomach.  It  is  impossible  to 
develop  a  body  of  intelligent  and  useful 
citizens  unless  at  the  same  time  that  we 
make  them  intelligent  we  make  them 
healthful.  Feebleness  in  body  in  general 
involves  feebleness  of  mind  and  always 
feebleness  of  activity.    It  is  as  much  the 


duty  of  education  to  produce  health  as 
to  produce  intelligence. 

Among  the  lower. orders  of  nature  a 
high  state  of  physical  efficiency  has  been 
produced  by  the  rigid  law  of  selection 
that  drives  to  the  wall  those  individuals 
that  suflfer  from  physical  weakness.  But 
we  have  developed  a  civilization  that 
preserves  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong. 
Under  natural  conditions  such  a  condi- 
tion would  inevitably  result  in  a  decline 
and  disappearance  of  the  race.  How  can 
this  result  be  avoided?  The  only  answer 
seems  to  be  that  education  shall  do  what 
natural  selection  has  ceased  to  do.  By 
our  intelligence  we  must  conserve  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  race  that 
selection  no  longer  guards.  If  we  refuse 
to  allow  the  weak  to  be  exterminated,  as 
they  are  among  animals,  it  behooves  us 
to  do  all  we  can  by  education  to  increase 
the  strength  of  all. 

In  our  school  system  the  one  study 
that  aims  at  this  need  is  physiology.  It 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  wonder  why 
physiology,  so  vital  to  the  health  of  the 
race,  has  been  so  frequently  neglected, 
and  why  it  is  still  slighted  even  in 
schools  where  it  is  required  by  law.  Per- 
haps the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  text-books  have  been  difficult.  The 
subject  is  new  and  many  of  the  teachers 
have  not  themselves  studied  it  in  their 
own  preparation  and  do  not  feel  free  to 
teach  it  or  perhaps  do  not  realize  the 
need  of  it.  But  probably  the  chief  reason 
is  that  the  subject  has  been  largely  mis- 
understood from  the  fact  that  the  text- 
books have  frequently  been  written  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  real  purpose 
of  the  study  and  to  emphasize  the  scien- 
tific study  of  physiology  rather  than  the 
development  of  health. 

Neither  teachers  nor  scholars  can  com- 
monly be  brought  to  take  much  interest 
in  bones,  muscles  or  blood-vessels,  nor 
even  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  or 
brain.  The  study  of  the  organs  of  the 
abdomen  is  likely  to  repel  the  scholar. 
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especially  if  the  teacher  tries  to  accom- 
pany it  with  dissections.  Some  scholars 
are  attracted  to  dissections,  but  most 
young  persons  are  repelled  by  it.  Such 
work  is  quite  unnecessary  and  is  begin- 
ning the  study  at  the  wrong  end.  By 
this  method  the  scholar  learns  first  the 
unpleasant  side  of  his  life  and  comes  to 
look  upon  his  body  as  a  disagreeable 
thing  rather  than  a  machine  of  marvelous 
beauty. 

As  it  has  been  taught  in  past  years, 
physiology  has  been  largely  anatomy,  full 
pf  dull  detail,  to  most  scholars  unattrac- 
tive; to  many  repulsive  and  seeming  to 
have  little  practical  utility.  In  the  past 
few  years  there  has  appeared  a  great 
change  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  school 
physiology.  It  was  the  temperance  re- 
formers that  first  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  child  needs  to  learn  in  school  of 
some  of  the  practical  dangers  of  life  that 
his  instincts  and  his  home  life  do  not 
commonly  teach  him.  To  this  temper- 
ance reform  we  certainly  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  laying  an  intelligent  foun- 
dation of  the  teaching  of  the  laws  of  life 
and  health.  For  our  educators  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  that  the  temperance  teaching 
should  be  balanced  by  other  topics,  began 
io  recognize  that  there  are  other  dan- 
gers besides  those  connected  with  alco- 
hiol,  some  of  them  perhaps  even  mort 
-destructive  than  ithose  associated  with 
alcohol.  Little  by  little  these  ideas  have 
crystallized  and  one  after  another  they 
have  been  finding  their  way  into  school 
books.  They  have  gradually  been  incor- 
porated into  the  general  study  of  phys- 
iology, since  this  is  the  one  study  that 
deals  with  health.  The  result  has  been 
the  production  of  modem  text-books  on 
this  subject,  little  resembling  those  of 
even  ten  years  ago.  From  a  dull  study 
this  has  become  one  of  great  interest; 
from  a  study  of  dry  anatomy  it-  has 
become  one  of  function;  from  one  with 
comparatively  little  relation  to  the  schol- 
ar's life  and  habits,  it  has  become  one 
(eminently  practical.  It  is  no  longer  sim- 
ply a  scientific  study  of  physiology,  but 
one  of  proper  life  conditions.  The  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  this  modern  study  may 
be  seen  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  topics 


that  are  included  in  the  modem  school 
courses  in  physiology  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  not  considered  at  all. 

A  study  of  the  value  and  the  use  of 
foods  is  one  of  the  new  topics.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter.  Whole  races  of 
men  are  kept  down  by  improper  foods, 
and,  in  our  own  condition  of  plenty,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  are  living 
upon  a  diet  that  prevents  its  members 
from  doing  their  best  work.  In  recent 
years  extensive  studies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  shown  woeful 
misuse  of  their  means,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  poor.  A  proper  diet  is  the 
first  necessity  for  health,  and  without 
doubt  a  considerable  part  of  the  social 
evils,  as  well  as  some  of  the  moral  evils 
of  our  cities,  are  due  to  an  improperly 
nourished  body,  and  the  improper  nour- 
ishment comes  commonly  from  Ignorance 
of  food  values  rather  than  poverty. 
Especially  in  these  days,  when  the  prob- 
lems of  pure  food  are  becoming  gigantic 
ones,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show 
that  the  child  should  be  taught  some- 
thing authoritative  in  regard  to  foods. 
Our  modern  physiologies  are  dealing  with 
this  subject  and  are  making  a  generation 
that  will  be  better  able  to  answer  the 
questions.  What  to  eat?  How  to  eat  and 
how  to  cook?  These  topics  should  be 
taught  from  some  standpoint  of  author- 
ity and  not  left  to  the  ignorant  and  fre- 
quently prejudiced  teaching  that  a  child 
absorbs  at  home.  If  it  £d  this  alone 
modern  physiology  would  be  decidedly 
useful  and  be  more  valuable  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  scholar's  future  than  many 
of  the  studies  occupying  more  time  in 
our  schools. 

Civilized  life  is  putting  our  race  into 
new  conditions.  Elevators,  trolleys, 
bicycles,  automobiles  and  hosts  of  other 
devices  are  robbing  our  children  of  their 
natural  means*  of  activity,  and  each  is 
having  its  unfortunate  effect  upon  the 
individual.  Our  artifically  warmed  houses 
are  depriving  us  of  the  necessary  stimuli 
that  come  from  cold  air.  The  crowded 
tenements  are  robbing  us  of  sufficient 
space,  and  city  life  in  general  tends  to 
curb  the  child's  natural  activities.    All 
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of  these  changing  conditions  are  entail- 
ing evil  and  fostering  a  decline  of  power 
and  tending  to  increase  disease.  Many 
of  these  evils  are  being  met  more  or  less 
successfully  by  useful  devices  and  laws, 
"but  when  we  make  efforts  at  a  reform, 
in  order  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
public,  the  greatest  obstacle  met  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  very  people  who  are  to 
be  benefited  by  such  reforms.  Each 
class  has  its  own  special  dangers,  the  rich 
no  less  than  the  poor.  One  of  the  most 
useful  results  of  modem  physiology  is  to 
so  point  out  the  principles  of  proper  liv- 
ing that  the  neirt  generation  may  meet 
with  intelligence  the  attempts  to  improve 
their  own  conditions.  If  reforms  are  to 
be  effective  the  mass  of  the  people  must 
have  intelligence,  and  this  can  only  be 
reached  through  the  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools. 

Since  the  early  text-books  on  physi- 
ology were  written  there  has  arisen  one 
new  realm  of  health  and  a  new  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  which  has  a  most 
profound  influence  upon  our  life.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  germ  theory  of  disease  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  was  indeed  struggling 
against  strong  opposition  for  very  ex- 
istence. It  did  not  then  belong  to  our 
curriculum.  Today  the  conception  that 
most  of  our  common  diseases  are  pro- 
duced by  minute  living  parasites,  or 
"germs,'^  has  permeated  every  phase  of 
civilized  life.  In  past  centuries  epidemics 
have  swept  through  cities  in  regular 
destructive  waves.  To  such  an  extent 
were  the  cities  afflicted  by  them  that 
people  actually  died  faster  than  they 
were  born,  and  the  cities  only  main- 
tained themselves  by  immigration  from 
the  country.  That  time  has  past.  The 
discovery  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  these 
epidemical  diseases,  and  especially  of 
their  methods  of  distribution,  is  enabling 
us  to  master  them.  P^pidemies  occur  at 
rarer  intervals  and  with  reduced  violence. 
The  only  hindrance  to  an  almost  com- 
plete eradication  of  some  of  these  most 
important  afflictions  is  the  superstition 
and  ignorance  of  the  masses  in  regard  to 
the  whole  subject  of  disease.  If  we  can 
raise  up  a  generation  that  has  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  actual  sources  of  dan- 


ger we  shall  find  it  easy  in  the  next  gen- 
eration to  crush  out  some  of  the  diseases 
from  which  man  most  suffers  today.  Be- 
yond a  doubt  the  race  might  almost  rid 
itself  of  tuberculosis  if  it  can  only  teac'h 
the  coming  generation  of  children  the 
actual  sources  of  this  danger  and  the 
means  to  avoid  it,  already  well  known  to 
science.  Ignorance  and  carelessness  keep 
it  alive,  knowledge  and  care  will  end  it. 
So,  too,  we  know  enough  today  about  the 
cause  and  distribution  of  the  almost 
omnipresent  malaria  to  enable  us  nearly 
to  stamp  it  out  if  we  could  only  be  sure 
that  the  proper  knowledge  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  generally.  Ignor- 
ance lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  large 
part  of  our  diseases.  Who  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  educating 
the  coming  generations  to  deal  more  in- 
telligently with  these  questions  than  our 
own  generation  has  been  able  to  do?  The 
public  school  is  the  place  where  this  must 
be  done. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
controlling  the  health  of  the  race  is 
through  the  agency  of  the  boards  of 
health.  We  can  not  ajppreciate  the  in- 
fluence which  these  bodies  have  had  upon 
the  public  except  by  realizing  that  since 
they  have  begun  theirwork  the  death  rate 
has  been  constantly  declining.  The  two 
obstacles  which  prevent  their  greater 
usefulness  are  the  lack  of  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  meaning  of  their 
work  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
appointing  powers  and  the  ignorance  and 
foolish  opposition  of  the  public  against 
them.  Of  the  children  in  our  schools 
today  some  are  to  serve  on  such  boards 
in  the  future;  others  are  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  these  .public  ser- 
vants and  all  are  to  come  in  for  a  share 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  decisions  of 
such  boards.  Today  many  people  from 
their  dense  ignorance  actually  fight  the 
actions  of  these  boards  that  are  doing 
their  best  to  help  them.*  We  must  raise 
a  new  generation  that  will  act  with  in- 
stead of  against  these  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  race.' 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  teaching  the  child  of  the 
dangers  associated  with  thfe  use  of  alco- 
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holic  liquors.  This  matter  has  been  so 
fully  discussed  that  its  place  in  the 
schools  is  sufficiently  appreciated.  Some- 
times, indeed,  this  has  been  regarded  as 
the  sole  end  of  physiological  teaching, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  its  usefulness. 
We  do  not  belittle  the  value  of  the  tem- 
perance teaching  when  we  recognize  that 
there  are  other  factors  connected  with 
health  of  equal  importance. 

Now  the  several  topics  suggested  here, 
as  well  as  many  others  that  might  be 
named,  may  seem  to  mauy  accustomed  to 
the  earlier  physiology  as  quite  foreign  to 
physiology  proper. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  physiology  is  simply  the  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  body,  with  a  few 
hints  at  its  functions,  that  such  wide 
questions  concerning  health  seem  to  have 
little  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  in  the 
strictest  sense  physiology,  as  a  study  of 
body  functions,  would  not  contain  them 
all.  But  certainly  they  are  vital  subjects 
for  the  child  to  learn,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  other  study  that  would  deal  with 
them  except  physiology.  And,  after  all, 
in  a  wide  sense,  all  problems  that  affect 
the  health  of  the  body  must  be  associated 
with  the  study  of  body  function.  It  is 
quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  these  emi- 
nently practical  subjects  should  belong 
to  physiology.  At  all  events,  such  is  the 
fact,  for  the  so-called  physiology,  as  now 
being  introduced  in  the  schools,  certainly 
brings  the  scholar  into  contact  with  the 
broad  laws  which  must  regulate  the 
health  of  the  community  as  well  as  his 
own. 

Such  a  treatment  is  too  distinctly  vital 
to  be  dry.  If  properly  presented  it  can 
not  fail  to  he  full  of  interest  from  start 
to  finish.  'Every  child  is  interested  in 
what  he  eats.   Gymnastics,  as  a  means  of 


developing  a  strong  body  and  a  graceful 
carriage,  interests  boys  and  girls  alike, 
and  no  one  fails  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
study  of  "germs"  and  their  relation  to 
health.  Indeed,  few  studies  appeal  to 
everyone  so  closely  as  this  study  of  how 
to  live. 

Such  a  study,  involving  one's  whole 
life  habits,  must  not  be  taught  in  a  rush. 
It  should  not  be  made  irksome,  and  the 
topics  selected  should  always  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  It  is  best  to 
begin  rather  early  in  the  child's  course, 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  giving  at 
this  time  some  of  the  simple  lessons  that 
enter  into  the  young  life.  As  the  mind 
matures  new  subjects  can  be  added.  A 
knowledge  of  his  body  and  its  beauty,  of 
the  marvelous  structure  that  he  calls 
himself,  of  the  value  of  having  his  body 
under  proper  control  and  well  trained, 
should  slowly  grow  in  his  mind.  He  ought 
•  to  grow  into  this  knowledge,  a  little  being 
given  here  and  a  little  there,  in  such  a 
way  that  he  hardly  feels  that  he  is  study- 
ing at  all.  The  study  may  be  taken  up 
almost  as  a  recreation  to  the  earlier 
grades,  as  a  study  of  a  little  more  serious 
import  with  the  grammar  grades,  and 
this  will  prepare  for  a  fairly  thorough 
study  of  physiology  proper,  as  a  scientific 
branch  in  the  higher  grades. 

The  one  aim  that  the  teacher  should 
constantly  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  pur- 
pose of  it  all  is  to  make  more  healthy 
children  and  more  vigorous  men  and  that 
this  is  to  be  done  by  giving  the  children 
the  information  that  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  civilization.  The 
constant  lesson  should  be  that  health  is 
necessary  for  success,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  each  person's  health  is  in  his  own 
hands. 
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ON  THE  RELATION  OF  FORM  AND  CONTENT. 

GBOROIA    AliEXANDEB,    SUPERVISINa   PRINCIPAL    IN    THE   INDIANAPOLIS    SCHOOLS,    AND 

Author  of  thb  Indiana  Speller. 


John  Stuart  Mill  says,  '"He  that 
knows  only  half  of  a  subject  knows  very 
little  of  that/'  There  are  two  sides  to 
all  school  instruction,  the  formal  side 
and  the  content  side.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, in  discussing  instruction  to  present 
both  sides. 

The  public  is  constantly  criticizing  the 
schools  because  they  do  not  teach  suf- 
ficiently well  the  formal  side,  i.  e.,  it 
criticizes  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils, 
their  ability  to  compute  and  their  ability 
to  spell.  All  teachers  will  admit  that 
children  do  not  write,  figure  or  spell  so 
well  as  they  should,  but  teachers  also 
are  quite  certain  that  the  children  do 
write,  figure  and  spell  much  better  than 
they  did  fifty  years  ago. 

While  admitting  in  large  measure  the 
justice  of  the  criticism,  we  must  still  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  one-sided,  and  exactly 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  busy  people 
who  have  not  time  to  look  below  the  sur- 
face and  whose  motives  are  humanly  sel- 
fish. The  banker  wishes  penmanship  and 
ciphering  taught  exclusively,  that  he  may 
have  bookkeepers;  the  business  man 
wishes  spelling  to  be  the  main  branch  in 
the  curriculum  in  order  that  stenograph- 
ers may  be  more  competent;  and  the 
society  woman  is  delighted  with  the 
course  in  cooking,  for  here  she  thinks  is 
found  the  solution  of  the  servant  prob- 
lem. One  seldom  or  never  hears  the 
schools  accused  of  turning  out  pupils  who 
have  little  imagination,  whose  judgment 
is  untrained,  and,  worse  than  all,  who 
have  no  power  of  initiative.  In  other 
words,  if  we  do  turn  out  boys  well  equip- 
ped to  become  men  of  affairs  and  girls 
prepared  for  thoughtful,  beneficent 
motherhood,  they  are  to  be  classed  more 
or  less  as  the  surplus  product  of  the 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  constant  criticism  of 
the  public  is  that  the  schools  do  not 
teach  spelling,  and  that  the  chief  reason 
for  the  failure  is  that  too  little  time  is 
spent  on  the  subject.     Is  the  criticism 


just  or  unjust;  and  if  just,  can  the  mat- 
ter be  remedied?  To  begin  with,  does  it 
seem  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  spelling  in 
the  schools  by  the  spelling  of  stenograph- 
ers who  form,  possibly,  one  per  cent,  of 
their  output.  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us 
find,  if  we  can,  why  this  one  per  cent,  is 
so  poor.  Who  are  these  stenographers? 
Often  the  poorest  pupils  we  have  had  in 
school.  Many  times  they  are  girls  of 
limited  mental  inheritance,  who  are  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade. 
Forced  by  straitened  home  circum- 
stances or  discouraged  by  their  inability 
to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  they  take  a 
short  cut  to  making  money  by  attending 
a  business  college  for  six  months  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  take  positions  in 
offices  at  wages  less  than  those  paid  to 
servant  girls.  Their  minds  are  untrained, 
their  habits  are  careless,  they  have  little 
sense  of  responsibility.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  exceptions  to  this  general 
class,  but  these  merely  prove  the  rule. 

Suppose  the  school  drilled  mechan- 
ically in  spelling  two  hours  a  day,  would 
it  teach  spelling  any  better  than  it  does 
now?  The  cause  for  bad  spelling  is 
deeper  rooted.  A  person  who  spells  well 
thinks  well  first.  He  is  able  to  use  words 
intelligently  and  has  trained  his  eye  to 
close  observation  of  their  form  and  his 
hand  to  reproduce  that  form  accurately. 
More  than  all,  he  has  character,  and  his 
work  quality. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  even  among 
teachers  to  believe  that  if  we  teach  the 
letters  of  a  word,  time  will  fill  in  the 
empty  form  with  the  proper  content. 
Two  things  are  forgotten  in  this  process: 
(a)  that  in  the  human  mind  nothing 
dwells  in  isolation,  and  that  the  child 
puts  some  content  into  every  form  he 
learns — a  wrong  one  if  not  supplied  with 
a  right  one;  and  (b)  that  the  child,  realiz- 
ing that  his  teacher  is  indifferent  to  his 
knowing  the  content  of  the  word,  grows 
both  mentally  and  morally  careless.     A 
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class  would  far  better  never  learn  to  spell 
the  word  '^aggregate'^  than  to  have  some 
of  the  pupils  confuse  it  with  "aggravate^^ 
(children  should  not  "aggregate^'  their 
parents),  and  the  others  confuse  it  with 
"irrigate"  (farmers  in  Colorado  "aggre- 
gate" their  land). 

What  is  true  of  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing is  just  as  true  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  How  familiar  to  us  all  is  the 
little  scene  in  Emmy  Lou. 

"Yesterday  the  third  section  had  said, 
over  and  over  in  tfhorus,  ^One  and  one  are 
two,  two  and  two  are  four,'  etc.,  but  today 
they  said,  ^Two  and  one  are  three,  two 
and  two  are  four.' " 

'^mmy  Lou  wondered  four  what? 
Which  put  her  behind,  so  that  when  she 
began  again  they  were  saying,  ^Two  and 
four  are  six.'  So  now  she  knew.  Four 
is  six.  But  what  is  six?  Emmy  Lou  did 
not  know." 

.  How  futile  is  such  grind,  and  how 
nijiny  weary,  stultifying  hours  do  the 
children,  even  in  our  best  schools,  put  in 
on  just  such  work  as  this  I 

Content  can  be  taught  only  through 
self-activity.  The  formal  reproduction 
of  another's  words  as  in  the  old-fashioned 
geography  and  history  lessons  had  some 
value,  but  it  was  incomparable  to  the 
method  now  more  generally  in  vogue  of 
requiring  the  pupil  to  express  in  his  own 
words  the  thoughts  which  he  has  gained 
from  the  printed  page.  The  test  of  a 
child's  power  is  what  he  can  do  entirely 
unaided  with  a  new  piece  of  work.  A 
child  that  can  reproduce  in  beautiful 
penmanship  and  perfect  spelling  a  com- 
position which  his  teacher  or  class  has 
constructed,  will  go  all  to  pieces  in  these 
mechanics  when  composing  for  himself. 

The  fine  point  in  teaching  is  to  keep 
the  proper  balance  between  the  teaching 
of  form  and  that  of  content.  It  has  long 
been  thought  that  the  first  three  years 


of  a  child's  school  life  should  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  form.  It  is 
most  certainly  true  that  the  child  must 
get  the  tools  of  learning  and  get  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  and  cipher.  However, 
we  are  learning  that  the  quickest  way  to 
teach  a  child  to  read  is  through  the  sen- 
tence, not  through  the  letter,  nor  even 
through  the  word;  we  are  learning  that 
the  quickest  way  to  teach  a  child  to 
cipher  is  not  by  mechanically  teaching 
him  number  combinations  regardless  of 
content,  but  by  giving  him  carefully 
graded  number  concepts — after  that  he 
quickly  acquires  the  abiliiy  to  figure. 

The  public  creates  the  school  and  un- 
consciously controls  both  the  kind  and 
quality  of  its  produdt.  To  give  the  pub- 
lic the  best  school  possible  it  is  necessary 
to  educate  that  public  to  a  larger  and 
heartier  support — chiefiy  financial — of 
the  schools.  This  education  can  be  ac- 
complished only  through  the  agency  of 
the  teaching  ctorps.  Teachers  themselves 
must  improve  the  quality  of  their  work, 
and  in  addition  must  consider  it  a  sacred 
duty  to  lead  the  public  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  public  educa- 
tion. But  one  kind  of  teacher  can  do 
this — one  whose  own  work  is  an  expres- 
sion of  herself  and  her  ideals.  She  must 
do  original  work,  work  good,  both  in 
content  and  in  form.  She  must  not  copy 
some  one  else  or  slavishly  obey  her  super- 
intendent. Such  a  teacher  is  the  first  to 
co-operate  in  all  good  things  and  to  sug- 
gest more  and  better  ones,  because, 
through  her  sense  of  responsibility,  she 
grows  keen  to  the  interests  of  children. 
There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  discour- 
agement in  the  progress  of  education. 
Each  day  the  quality  of  the  work  im- 
proves and  we  move  steadily  toward  the 
light. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  W.  P.  MORGAN,  TERRE  HAUTE  SCHOOLS. 

0.  L.  Kelso,  Pbofessob  of  Mathematics  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 

Terre  Haute. 


On  March  16,  1906,  Professor  Morgan 
was  elected  to  the  oflBoe  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1906. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  assist- 
ant superintendent    to     Superintendent 


of  mathematics  in  the  Normal  School 
for  several  years,  it  is  proper  that  a  brief 
article  as  to  his  career  should  appear  in 
The  Advance. 

Walter  Piety  Morgan  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Vigo  County,  Indiana,  December 


w.  p.  morgan. 

SupiRiHTiirDiNT  Tbbrk  Hauts  Publio  Schools. 


W.  H.  Wiley,  the  present  incumbent,  for 
the  period  April  1  to  August  1,  1906. 
He  therefore  resigned  his  position  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  to  acteept  the  new  position  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen.  His  work  in 
the  Normal  School  closed  on  March  31 
last.  -  -  -  ' 
Since  he  has  been  assistant  professor 


30,  1872.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Motgan,  who  are  still  living 
on  the  home  farm. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  iti 
the  country  s<*hool8  and  in  the 'township 
high  school  near  his  home.:  From  the 
township  high  school  he  eiiterdd' the  In/: 
diana  State  Ndnnal  School  in'the'spring» 
of  1888,  iaiid  graduated  froln  tbfc  saiSne 
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institutioii  in  June,  1895,  having  made 
his  own  way  through  the  school  by  teach- 
ing at  intervals. 

Shortly  before  graduating  from  the 
Normal  School  he  was  chosen  to  take 
charge  of  the  department  of  mathematics 
in  the  Terre  Haute  High  School,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  this 
position  he  gave  excellent  satisfaction. 
In  the  fall  of  1899  he  entered  Indiana 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
June,  1900.  While  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity he  made  mathematics  his  major 
study,  though  he  carried  a  line  of  pro- 
fessional work  through  the  year.  In  the 
summer  of  1898  he  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  While 
in  the  Universily  of  Chicago  he  won  the 
attention  of  the  professors,  to  whom  he 
recited,  for  the  excellent  grade  of  work 
he^  did. 

Professor  Morgan  entered  the  faculty 
of  the  Indiana  Normal  School  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  as  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  which  position  he  held  for 
almost  six  years.  As  was  said  above,  he 
resigned  his  work  in  the  Normal  School 
to  spend  a  period  of  four  months  as 
assistant  superintendent  to  familiarize 
himself  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
schools  which  he  is  to  superintend  begin- 
ning August  next. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Morgan 
is  a  comparatively  young  man  to  be 
elected  to  so  important  a  position.  But 
he  will  prove  no  experiment.  He  comes 
to  his  new  work  well  prepared.  He  has 
been  a  student  in  country  schools,  town- 
ship high  school.  State  Normal  School, 
State  University  and  the  University  of 


Chicago.  He  has  been  teacher  in  coun- 
try schools  three  years,  township  high 
school  two  years,  Terre  Haute  high 
school  four  years,  and  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  nearly  six  years.  He,  there- 
fore, has  had  a  fairly  wide  experience  as 
a  teacher.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  had 
experience  as  superintendent  of  city 
schools,  but  it  would  be  as  proper  for 
one  to  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
to  swim  before  going  into  the  water  as 
it  would  be  to  argue  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  had  experience  as  superintendent 
before  assuming  the  duties  of  a  superin- 
tendent. Success  in  the  work  of  an  edu- 
cator depends  rather  upon  the  man  and 
his  full  preparation  than  upon  his  pre- 
vious experience. 

Professor  Morgan  is  a  most  excellent 
teacher,  and  he  has  done  much  for  the 
success  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  Normal  School.  He 
had  a  large  following  among  the  students 
of  this  institution.  He  is  an  industrious 
and  systematic  student,  a  man  of  decided 
convictions  and  will  stand  for  whatever 
he  thinks  is  right.  He  has  excellent 
judgment,  and  all  of  these  qualifications 
go  together  to  make  him  a  good  judge  of 
teaching.  He  is  very  practical  and  has 
good  business  sense,  which  will  insure 
that  the  business  side  of  his  new  field 
will  be  looked  after. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Effie  Elliott 
in  1893,  and  they  have  four  children. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  lose  this  man  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School,  but  we 
are  comforted  with  the  feeling  that  he 
is  entering  a  large  field  of  usefulness. — 
Normal  Advance. 


PRIMARY  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT ^THE  MECHANICS  OF  WRITING 

ENGLISH  IN  THE  FIRST  FOUR  GRADES. 

Lydia  R.  Blaich,  Supervising  Principal,  Indianapous  Schools. 


Life  first;  form  second! 

Thought  foremost,  followed  by  form- 
ality and  conventionality! 

Indeed!  But  how  much  life  can  be 
lived  without  assuming  some  definite 
form?  Thought  is  static,  and  becomes- 
dynamic;  that  is,  it  is  imbued  with  life 
only  when  it  finds  expression  in  oral  or 


written  words,  or  in  deeds.  But  each  of 
these  manifestations  of  ideas  is  formal; 
it  has  shape,  limitation,  and  appeals  to 
the  physical  senses.  Human  beings  re- 
veal their  lives  to  each  other  in  terms  of 
body>  through  the  eye  and  the  ear,  rather 
than  in  spirit,  through  divination. 
0,  yes!  Two  individuals  may,  by  means 
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of  some  incomprehensible  telepathy, 
communicate  with  each  other,  without 
sensual  means.  But  are  they  not  persons 
who  have  been  closely  associated  for 
some  time  and  exchanged  many  soul  ex- 
periences by  the  aid  of  corporeal  organs? 
They  have  partially,  at  least,  outgrown 
the  need  of  the  physical  garment. 

Until  we  have  reached  The  Heights — 
the  purely  spiritual  realm — the  average 
of  the  human  race  must  remain  under 
great  obligation  to  earthly  formalities, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  alphabet.  I 
am  inclined  at  times  to  believe  that  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  teach  the  mechanics 
of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others  and  of 
writing  out  one's  individual  ideas  is 
equally  as  important  as  '^giving  life  more 
abundantly^'  in  the  spiritual  sense. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  let  us 
consider  a  few  problems  involved  in 
teaching  beginners  the  mechanism  of 
writing  English.  A  good  school  gives 
such  training  in  every  formal  exercise  in 
which  answers  are  written  to  questions, 
as  in  geography,  history,  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  But  the  golden  opportunity 
of  teaching  children  how  to  write  Eng- 
lish comes  in  the  composition  hour;  for 
in  life  we  seldom  merely  write  answers 
as  in  an  examination.  Always  the  well- 
rounded  development  is  employed  in  de- 
scription, narration,  exposition  or  argu- 
mentation. 

How  early  in  the  primary  school  shall 
composition  writing  begin?  Why  not  in 
the  advanced  first  grade,  as  soon  as  the 
c^hild  understands  the  art  of  putting  let- 
ters together  into  words?  Already  he  has 
read  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  compositions 
in  his  primer  and  from  the  blackboard, 
as  lesson  after  lesson  was  placed  there 
through  skillful  teaching.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  pupil  to  become  creator,  to 
construct  a  sentence  of  his  own  and  learn 
how  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  definite 
form. 

In  the  spirited  oral  composition  lesson 
the  well-trained  teacher  will  develop 
from  the  class  many  happy  thoughts. 
When  it  comes  to  writing,  either  she 
will  choose  the  happiest  to  place  upon 
the  board,  or  ask  the  little  folks  which 
story  they  would  like  to  have  her  write. 


Some  boy  may  say,  "I'd  like  to  see  Mary's 
sentence:  The  goldenrod  is  full  of  sun- 
shine!" The  teacher  writes  it  carefully, 
under  the  close  observation  of  the  learn- 
ers, saying  as  she  does  so,  "This  first 
word  must  be  written  with  a  capital  T." 
*  *  *  "And  now  when  I  have  finished 
my  story,  I  must  not  forget  the  period," 
etc.  Then  several  pupils  may  be  called 
upon  to  read  the  sentence;  one  may  point 
out  the  word  "goldenrod;"  another  the 
word  "sunshine;"  a  third  may  draw  a  red 
line  under  the  capital  "T;"  a  fourth  will 
show  where  the  period  is;  dome  of  the 
words  may  be  spelled  by  various  individ- 
uals; the  hardest  one  may  be  spelled  in 
concert.  Pupils  like  to  » trace  difiBcult 
words  in  the  air.  During  the  study  period 
the  children  may  copy  the  sentencfe.  If 
they  do  not  know  all  the  script  forms, 
printed  letter  cards  should  be  used.  In- 
deed, all  during  the  first  grade  the  use 
of  letter-cards  in  composition  is  prefer- 
able to  writing,  because  the  task  is  less 
of  a  nervous  strain  and  the  danger  of 
ruining  the  penmanship  is  diminished. 
The  same  sentence  should  be  reviewed 
four  or  five  days;  however  each  time 
there  should  be  a  new  oral  background. 
Unconsciously  the  first  principles  of  sen- 
tence structure  are  l^ing  inctilcated. 
Some  one  may  object  that  writing  the 
same  sentence  four  days  in  succession  be- 
comes monotonous.  This  is  true  if  the 
teacher  does  not  know  how  to  put  on  a 
new  smile  every  day  as  she  assigns  the 
lesson,  or  if  she  lacks  the  ingenuity  of 
altering  it  by  some  such  suggestion  as: 
"Today  you  may  exchange  seats  with 
your  neighbors,  and  build  this  sentence 
in  your  new  home,"  or,  'TE  shall  erase  the 
period  from  my  sentence  to  see  if  you 
will  remember  to  place  it  there." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  grade 
pupils  should  be  master  of  the  script  let- 
ters and  should  write  their  sentences  in- 
stead of  laying  them  out  with  letter- 
cards.  For  three  or  four  weeks  again, 
let  all  the  children  work  on  one  and  the 
same  sentence  for  a  week  on  each  sub- 
ject. This  work  .should  be  absolutely 
perfect  in  every  respect,  except  perhaps 
in  penmanship,  and  even  that  should  be 
excellent.     The  higher  the  standard  of 
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the  teacher,  the  better  for  the  pupils. 
The  aim  here  is  to  get  a  perfect  model  in 
mind.  The  new  ideas  to  be  taught  are  to 
write  the  subject  of  the  composition  and 
to  close  it  properly  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  Aster. 

The  name  of  this  flower  means  star. 
Mary  James,  Grade  2  B, 

7  years.  Oct.  3,  1906. 

See  how  much  learning  even  so  small 
a  composition  requires.  The  subject  must 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Both 
words  must  be  written  with  initial  cap- 
itals. A  period  must  be  placed  at  the 
end.  It  is  good  f onn  to  skip  a  line  before 
telling  your  story.  There  should  be  an 
indentation  of  an  inch  at  the  left.  If 
more  than  one  line  is  required  for  the 
sentence/  the  second  should  have  only 
half  an  inch  margin.  All  compositions 
should  be  signed  by  the  writer.  Why? 
There  are  good  reasons  for  noting  the 
age  and  grade,  and  the  date  of  writing. 
Tliese  are  facts  enough  to  merit  several 
weeks  in  mastering  them  without  requir- 
ing more  than  one  sentence,  even  though 
that  be  practically  committed.  Always 
the  week's  instruction  in  composition 
should  culminate  in  writing  it  on  good 
paper  on  Friday,  independent  of  any 
assistance  whatsoever. 

The  second  month  develops  two  sen- 
tences each  week,  but  allow  only  one  to 
be  written.  Eemember  that  the  oral  dis- 
cussions may  be  as  rich  as  the  cXilture  of 
the  teacher  will  permit.  Indeed  they 
should  be  characterized  by  countless  good 
remarks  and  facts  upon  the  topic  in  hand. 
But  when  it  comes  to  drilling  for  writ- 
ing, restrict  the  work  for  the  time  being 
to  two  sentences.  Suppose  the  subject 
to  be  "The  Butterfly.''  In  recitation  the 
class  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor 
may  work  out  ten  sentences: 

See  the  butterfly! 

It  is  red  and  black. 

This  insect  has  a  long  body. 

It  is  slender. 

There  are  four  wings. 

Two  are  larger  than  the  others. 

The  butterfly  flits  from  flower  to 
flower. 


It  holds  fast  to  the  blossoms  with  its 
six  legs. 

Do  you  see  the  long  feelers? 

The  butterfly  sips  honey  from  the 
flowers. 

For  the  drill,  only  the  seventh  and 
tenth  may  be  mastered.  At  the  final 
writing  the  assignment  should  be:  ^TTou 
are  to  write  that  one  of  our  two  T)utter- 
fly'  sentences  which  you  like  the  better." 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  variety. 

The  third  month  work  up  three 
"stories"  each  week  and  have  each  child 
write  two  on  Friday.  The  next  month 
add  one  more  and  keep  up  this  gradual 
increase  till  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
will  be  six,  seven  or  eight  perfectly  con- 
structed sentences.  Do  not  worry  so 
much  about  the  quantity,  but  look  to  the 
quality.  As  you  increase  your  number  of 
sentences  you  will  soon  discover  that 
there  are  differences  in  talents.  Some 
can  not  keep  up  in  the  race.  Very  well! 
Temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  If 
it  is  the  time  when  you  are  working  for 
five  sentences,  make  a  difference  in  Fri- 
day's assignment  thus:  "John,  Mary  and 
Susie  may  write  three  stories,  Harvey 
may  have  four  and  the  rest  are  to  try  to 
tell  five." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the 
length  should  increase  slowly.  No  me- 
chanical rule  prescribing  the  number  of 
sentences  to  be  required  each  month  can 
be  laid  down:  In  general,  from  three- 
fourths  to  a  whole  page  ought  to  be 
produced  in  grade  three,  and  from  a  page 
to  a  page  .and  a  half  in  grade  four.  The 
length  must  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  second  grade  pupils  are  taught 
to  begin  each  sentence  on  a  new  line.  In 
the  third  grade  attention  must  be  called 
to  paragraphing.  The  first  step  requires 
such  a  development  of  the  subject  that 
related  sentences  will  be  near  each  other, 
as  in  the  following: 

THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BABY. 

The  Brown  Baby  lived  far  away  from 
here. 

Her  home  was  in  the  warm,  sunny 
south. 

She  had  no  brothers  nor  sisters. 
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Her  playmates  were  the  singing  birds, 
the  chattering  monkeys,  the  green  par- 
rots and  the  golden-colored  snakee. 

At  night  her  mother  put  her  in  a  ham- 
mock, high  up  in  a  tree. 

The  breezes  rocked  her  to  sleep. 

The  moon  peeped  down  upon  her 
closed  eyelids. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  opened  her 
eyes. 

The  birds  also  helped  to  waken  her. 

We  shall  suppose  these  sentences  have 
been  developed  and  written  upon  the 
board  as  here  shown.  Notice  that  each 
sentence  is  started  on  a  new  line.  Take 
out  the  readers  and  let  the  class  study 
some  particular  selection  to  see  if  there, 
too,  each  sentence  has  its  own  line.  No. 
Two,  three,  four  or  more  are  in  one 
group.  By  good  questions  lead  pupils  to 
determine  the  sentences  that  are  related 
in  thought  in  the  composition  just  com- 
pleted.   Four  topics  are  found,  namely: 

(a)  The  baby^s  home. 

(b)  Her  companions. 

(c)  How  she  spends  the  night. 

(d)  The  awakening. 

Now  the  composition  is  once  more 
placed  upon  the  board,  but  in  para- 
graphs, under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  and  the  dictation  of  the  pupils. 
At  the  final  writing  pupils  may  be  aided 
by  questions  arranged  in  paragraphs 
upon  the  blackboard. 

THE  BROWN  BABY. 

Did  the  Brown  Baby  live  near  us  or 
far  away?    Where  was  her  home? 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  had 
she?    Who  were  her  playmates? 

Where  did  she  sleep  at  night?  Who 
rocked  her?    Who  peeped  at  her? 

What  did  the  sun  do  in  the  morning? 
Who  helped  to  waken  her? 

Such  questions  should  not  be  given  too 
often  at  the  last  draft.  Soon  substitute 
an  outline.  By  and  by  give  no  help  what- 
ever, except  developing  the  subject  by 
paragraphs  during  the  week. 

A  daily  study  period  is  just  as  helpful 
in  composition  as  in  other  subjects; 
hence  a  few  suggestions  are  here  submit- 
ted on  this  phase  of  the  work.  Beginners 
should  copy  the  sentence  directly  from 


the  board.  Later,  in  the  second  year, 
the  elliptical  sentence  with  the  omitted 
word  written  at  the  end  should  be  used: 

"The  baby plays  in  the  sun- 
shine   rabbits." 

The  requirement  is  to  fill  in  the  omit* 
ted  word  correctly.  Grradually  the  num- 
bter  of  sentences  should  be  increased. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  suggest 
variety  in  the  order  of  diflBculty: 

FIRST  ASSIGNMENT. 
A  brown  nut  slept  in  a  cradle, 

-  and  he    grew    all    summer, 


wee. 

He  - 
grew. 

One  day  in  October  he. fell 

from  the  treetop,  down. 

Now  he in  the  grass,  rests. 


down. 
He 


ASSIGNMENT  No.  2. 
—  brown  nut  slept  in  a  cradle. 


-  and  he  grew  all  summer,  wee. 

One  day  he  fell  , from  the 

treetop,  rests. 

Now  he in  the  grass,  grew. 

ASSIGNMENT  No.  3. 

Where  did  the  wee  brown  nut  sleep? 

What  did  he  do  all  summer? 

What  happened  in  October? 

Where  does  he  rest  now? 

In  the  third  assignment  a  great  step  in 
advance  is  made  because  the  child  must 
construct  his  own  answers  and  spell  his 
words.  It  may  be  well  occasionally  to 
place  a  list  of  needed  words  below  the 
questions. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  is  to 
secure  variet}'.  It  were  cruel  to  put  all 
the  children  through  the  mill  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  them  mere  copyists. 
At  first  it  is  necessary  to  develop  every 
detail  with  much  painstaking.  Little. by 
little  originality  must  be  encouraged.  A 
method  which  can  be  employed  at  least 
as  early  as  the  advanced  second  grade  is 
herewith  submitted.  On  the  third  or- 
fourth  day  of  the  week  let  the  children 
spontaneously  review  the  stories  pre^ 
viously  worked  up.  Write  them  on  the.- 
board  as  dictated. 
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AUTUMN  FRUITS. 

Autumn  will  soon  be  here. 

The  fall  is  the  time  of  fruits. 

The  fruits  are  almost  ripe  now. 

They  have  many  bright  colors. 

Some  fruits  are  red,  and  some  are  yel- 
low. 

How  pretty  they  look  with  the  green 
leaves  about  them! 

Some  of  them  are  green. 

Did  you  see  the  blossoms  on  the  trees 
last  May? 

Now  we  see  the  fruits  in  their  places. 

Can  you  tell  how  the  fruits  come  from 
the  blossoms? 

The  teacher  says:  "Now  each  of  us 
will  make  his  own  little  story  of  three  or 
four  sentences  taken  from  these  I  have 
just  written.  Do  not  forget  to  choose  a 
good  beginning  and  a  good  ending. 
Mary?'^ 

Mary:  Did  you  see  the  blossoms  on 
the  trees  last  May? 

Now  see  the  fruits  in  their  places. 

They  have  many  bright  colors. 

How  pretty  they  look  with  the  green 
leaves  about  them! 

Horace:  The  autumn  is  the  time  gf 
fruits. 

They  are  almost  ripe  now. 

There  are  many  bright  colors. 

Some  fruits  are  red  and  some  are  yel- 
low, i 

Paul:     Autumn  will  soon  be  here. 

Now  we  see  fruits  where  the  blossoms 
were  last  May. 

Some  of  them  are  green,  some  are  red, 
and  some  are  yellow. 

They  look  very  pretty  among  the  green 
leaves. 

Children  are  creative  as  well  as  imita- 
tive, and  it  does  not  take  long  for  them 
to  play  upon  the  sentences  before  them; 
for  there  is  such  joy  in  having  made 
something  that  belongs  to  no  one  else. 
As  we  advance  into  grades  three  and  four 
we  must  beware  of  too  many  rehearsals 
of    the    same    sentence;    otherwise    the 


papers  will  become  stereotyped.  When 
the  plan  of  developing  one  or  two  uew 
paragraphs  each  day  is  followed,  the 
danger  of  imposing  a  set  form  on  all  is 
obviated,  since  each  day  contributes  its 
distinctive  share  to  the  whole  and  the 
old  forms  of  previous  days  are  somewhat 
forgotten.  The  child  is  compelled  to  de- 
pend upon  himself.  Frequently  the 
direct  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  class 
that  every  one  construct  his  own  per- 
sonal sentence  or  paragraph;  for  it  is  no 
more  proper  to  take  one's  neighbor's  sen- 
tences than  to  rob  him  of  his  clothes. 
Just  as  each  of  the  many  poets  who  have 
written  on  autumn  has  voiced  his  own  ex- 
perience, so  pupils  as  they  grow  older 
should  be  glad  to  give  of  themselves  in 
their  writings  and  not  to  take  of  others. 
Fortunately  they  do  rejoice  in  this, 
especially  when  it  assumes  the  nature  of 
a  contest  'game  and  the  teacher  says, 
"Let  me  see  how  many  of  you  can  give  a 
good  introductory  sentence  on  Septem- 
ber.'' 

At  once  they  bubble  over: 

September  is  the  ninth  month. 

When  vacation  is  over  and  school  be- 
gins we  know  it  is  September. 

Mother  has  been  doing  peaches  all  the 
afternoon,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  Sep- 
tember. 

September  ushers  in  the  autumn. 

Burning  noons  and  chilly  evenings  an- 
nounce September. 

The  greatest  missionary  work  is  that 
of  presenting  higher  standards  and 
greater  aspirations  to  those  whom  we  in- 
fluence. In  one  of  his  many  beautiful 
prayers,  Stevenson  asks  to  be  "delivered 
from  cheap  pleasures."  Knowing  well 
that  "Not  failure,  but  low  aim  is  crime," 
we  believe  that  one  of  our  chief  duties 
as  teachers  is  to  develop  the  upward  look 
in  the  children,  to  enthuse  them  with 
the  constant  desire,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  to  develop  more  power  of 
giving  expression  to  their  own  person- 
alitv. 
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THE  BELL  OF  ATRI. 

In  a  little  town  near  a  great  forest  the 
people  had  the  strangest  etistom.  Once 
the  king  brought  a  great  silver  bell  and 
hung  it  under  a  little  shed  which  pro- 
tected it  from  the  snow  and  the  rain. 
The  people  from  this  little  town  came 
round  him  and  asked  what  the  bell  was 
to  be  used  for.  And  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  forest  came  and  asked  why 
he  was  placing  this  great  bell  here.  Even 
the  people  who  lived  beyond  the  forest 
came  and  carefully  watched  while  the 
bell  was  being  put  in  place,  and  while  the 
shelter  was  being  put  over  it  they  asked: 
'*Why  does  the  king  place  this  great  bell 
herer 

After  it  was  in  place  the  king,  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  his  knightly  train,  stood 
round  the  bell,  when  all  of  the  people 
were  quiet  the  king  spoke,  saying:  "Tliis 
great  bell  is  placed  here  to  be  rung  by 
those  who  have  a  wrong  that  need&  to  be 
righted.  When  the  bell  rings  all  the  peo- 
ple will  come  and  the  judge  will  come. 
He  who  rings  the  bell  will  tell  of  his 
wrong,  then  the  judge  will  make  it  right.^' 
Then  the  king  rode  away. 

Many  times  did  the  bell  of  Atri  ring^ 
many  wrongs  were  righted.  Old  men 
who  were  not  treated  fairly  and  young 
men  who  thought  the/  did  not  have  a 
fair  chance  rang  the  bell.  Each  time  the 
judge  had  come,  and  each  time  the 
wrongs  were  righted.  By  and  by  the  bell 
did  not  ring  so  often.  By  and  by  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  seeing  it  in 
its  place  and  they  said,  "The  bell  has 
done  us  great  good  because  it  has  helped 
us  to  right  our  wrongs  without  its  ring- 
ing.'^ 

Years  went  by  and  the  rope  by  which 
the  bell  was  rung  unraveled,  the  bell  was 
silent  because  there  was  no  use  for  it,  it 
seemed,  in  the  town  of  Atri.  Near  it 
grew  a   grapevine.     As   it  grew  it  en- 
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twined  its  tendrils  round  the  rope.  By 
and  by  it  had  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
bell,  and  now  the  rope  was  strengthened 
because  the  vine  had  lent  its  strength. 

In  this  town  of  Atri  there  lived  an  old 
knight.  Years  ago  he  had  loved  his 
horses;  he  loved  the  chase  and  his 
hounds;  but  as  the  years  went  by  his 
heart  hardened  and  he  sold  his  beloved 
horses  for  gold  because  he  loved  the  color 
of  the  gold  more  than  he  loved  the 
beauty  of  the  horses.  He  sold  his  laud 
that  he  might  have  more  gold;  even  his 
dogs  were  sold;  everything  he  owned  save 
his  favorite  horse.  Years  passed  by  and 
the  older  the  knight  grew  the  more  he 
loved  his  gold,  and  one  day  he  said: 
"Why  do  I  keep  this  horse?  He  is  old. 
He  i^  lazy  and  I  have  no  need  of  him. 
The  food  he  eats  costs  me  gold.  No 
longer  will  I  buy  food  for  him.  I'll  turn 
him  out;  and  let  him  find  it  for  himself.'' 
And  so  the  old  horse  wandered  away, 
finding  his  own  food.  Many  times  he 
was  hungry  and  most  of  the  long  winter 
he  was  cold,  but  not  once  did  the  old 
knight  allow  him  to  come  into  his  bam  to 
be  fed  or  to  be  sheltered.  The  spring 
came.  As  the  old  horse  wandered  along 
the  road  he  saw  the  grapevine  with  fresh 
green  leaves.  He  was  so  hungry  and 
tired  that  he  went  straight  to  the  vine. 
As  he  ate  the  leaves  with  each  mouthful 
there  was  a  clear  ring  of  the  silver  bell. 

Now,  the  people  in  this  town  were  in 
their  homes  and  about  their  work  when 
clear  and  loud  rang  the  bell  of  Atri,  The 
judge  hurried  to  the  place,  the  people 
came  fast  to  see  who  it  was  that  had  a 
wrong  that  should  be  righted,  and  to 
their  surprise  no  one  was  in  sight  save 
an  old  horse.  The  judge  said:  'TVTiose 
horse  is  this?"  The  people  said:  "It  is 
the  horse  of  the  old  knight."  "Bring 
him,"  cried  the  judge.  When  the  old 
knight  came  the  judge  said:  "This  horse 
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has  mng  the  bell  of  justice,  and  he  must 
have  his  wrong  righted/'  The  master 
said:  ^'He  is  useless.  He  is  mine.  I  had 
a  right  to  do  with  him  as  I  wished.^' 
"Not  so"  cried  the  judge,  "He  cannot 
speak  for  himself,  but  he  has  rung  the 
bell  and  we  will  see  that  he  has  justice.^' 
The  old  knight  was  told  to  take  his 
faithful  friend  home  with  him,  feed  him, 
and  givet  him  shelter,  because  in  his 
young  days  he  had  served  his  master  well. 
The  old  knight  walked  slowly  towards 


his  home  and  the  people  of  Atri  led  the 
old  horse  behind  him. 

The  great  bell  of  Atri  had  righted  one 
more  wrong.  In  caring  for  the  eld  horse 
the  master  learned  to  love  him  again  and 
treated  him  as  a  faithful  friend.  When 
the  king  was  told  the  story  he  said: 
"Many  times  has  the  bell  of  justice  rung, 
many  wrongs  has  it  caused  to  be  righted, 
but  never  a  greater  wrong  has  it  righted 
than  when  it  rights  the  wrongs  of  those 
who  cannot  speak.'' — Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.    (Adapted). 


MATHEMATICS. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  Bloominqton,  Indiana  University. 


SCIENCE  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

One  of  the  old  and  very  excellent  defini- 
tions of  arithmetic  is  as  follows:  "Arithme- 
tic is  the  science  of  numbers."  Now  sci- 
ence, according  to  the  best  definition,  is 
"Accumulated  and  established  knowledge, 
which  has  been  systemized  and  formulated 
with  reference  to  the  discovery  of  general 
truths  or  the  operation  of  general  laws; 
knowledge  classified  and  made  available  in 
work,  life,  or  the  research  for  truth." 

It  frequently  happens  that  pupils  go  en- 
tirely through  the  eight  grades  of  the 
schools  without  any  suspicions  being 
aroused  in  their  minds  that  arithmetic  is 
in  any  way  scientific.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  teachers  who  never  consciously  think 
of  the  science  in  arithmetic,  not  even  when 
they  are  glibly  reciting  the  definition. 
Many  defects  in  the  arithmetic  work  today 
are  directly  traceable  to  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  teacher  and  pupil  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  scientific  relations  in  the  subject. 

In  recent  years  teachers  have  spent  much 
time  studying  the  pedagogy  of  arithmetic, 
the  psychology  of  numbers,  the  Grube 
method,  the  Speer  method,  the  ratio  and  the 
no-ratio  ideas  of  number,  the  straight  line 
analysis  and  the  one  hundred  per  cent, 
method.  These  things  all  have  more  or  less 
value  and  every  teacher  should  know  about 
them.  To  know  arithmetic  is  far  more  fund- 
amentally important.  Only  he  who  knows 
arithmetic  as  •  a   science  is  able  to  see  in 


proper  perspective  the  various  and  varying 
things  that  are  said  about  the  subject. 

Arithmetic  is  a  science,  but  it  is  no  part 
of  the  larger  science  of  mathematics.  No 
one  can  know  arithmetic  fully  unless  lie 
knows  something  of  the  related  parts  in 
the  larger  science  of  mathematics.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  see  that  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  calculus,  and  all  the  rest 
are  not  Independent  and  isolated  sciences, 
but  vitally  related  parts  of  mathematics. 
It  is  true  that  arithmetic  was  developed 
earlier  than  any  other  part  of  mathematics, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  it  constituted 
the  whole  of  mathematics,  but  as  the  other 
subjects  came  into  existence  arithmetic 
grew  along  with  them  and  received  great 
help  from  their  giowth.  It  is  worth  while 
to  keep  in  mind  that  mathematics  has  been 
a  growth.  The  In^r-relations  of  the  various 
subjects — ^the  fact  that  it  is  a  science  at  all 
— ^are  due  to  this  growth.  No  one  is  Tvise 
enough  to  locate  the  boundary  line  between 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  It  is  as  hard  to 
.locate  as  the  line  that  separates  boyhood 
and  manhood.  The  boy  grows  into  the  man. 
Arithmetic  grows  into  algebra.  No  one  can 
understand  boys  unless  he  knows  men,  nor 
can  he  understand  men  unless  he  has  kno-wn 
boys.  The  relations  between  arithmetic  and 
algebra  are  as  vital  as  those  between  boys 
and  men. 

If  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  Is  to  be  im- 
proved,  the  teachers  of  the  subject  must 
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know  it  as  a  science.  This  requires  that 
they  be  saturated  with  mathematics.  The 
more  mathematics  one  knows,  the  greater 
the  flood  of  light  he  can  throw  on  arith- 
metic and  therefore  the  clearer  his  vision  in 
that  subject.  Wide  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics does  not  hinder  the  teaching  of  the 
simplest  arithmetical  fact  to  a  little  child. 
The  more  one  knows  of  mathematics,  the 
better  able  is  he  to  see  the  characteristic 
and  vital  relations  within  any  branch  of  the 
subject. 

A  broader  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  in 
its  relations  to  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics brings  into  proper  perspective  the 
theory  of  arithmetic  that  constitutes  the 
science.  Practical  arithmetic  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  theory  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Commission  is  not  arith- 
metic. It  is  merely  a  phase  of  business  in 
which  arithmetic  is  used  to  answer  certain 
questions.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  err 
b.7  being  too  theoretical.  To  study  the  sci- 
ence of  numbers  without  making  applica- 
tions would  be  a  mistake.  It  would,  how- 
ever, not  be  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  try  to 
master  practical  arithmetic  without  a  good 
basis  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Ra- 
tional practice  must  be  based  on  good 
theory. 

The  most  important  thing  in  arithmetic 
and  therefore  in  all  mathematics  is  number. 
It  is  number  whose  science  is*  arithmetic. 
The  study  of  numbers  soon  reveals  the  fact 
that  but  two  processes  can  be  used  upon 
them,  synthesis  and  analysis.  We  always 
combine  or  separate  numi)ers.  It  may  be 
thought' that  there  is  a  third  process,  com- 
parison. This,  however,  is  really  a  phase  of 
separation.  The  nature  of  number  fixes 
the  field  of  pure  or  theoretical  arithmetic. 
The  process  of  synthesis  breaks  up  into  the 
special  operations  of  addition,  multiplica- 
tion, and  involution.  Analysis  gives  us  sub- 
traction, division,  and  evolution.  In  these 
processes,  or  in  combinations  of  them,  all 
pure  arithmetic  is  found. 

Many  principles  run  through  arithmetic 
and  tie  its  parts  together.  Such  principles 
constitute  the  scientific  threads  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Inverse  relations  of  multiplica- 
tion and  division  are  universal.  They  apply 
to  whole  numbers  and  to  fractions,  to  ratio 
and  to  the  application  of  arithmetic  every- 


where. The  various  cases  in  percentage  are 
formal  recognitions  of  the  relation  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  When  base  and 
rate  are  given  it  is  multiplication.  When 
percentage  and  either  base  or  rate  are  given 
it  is  division. 

In  a  study  of  division  it  is  found  that  cer- 
tain truths  are  evident.  "Multiplying  the 
dividend  multiplies  the  quotient.  Multiply- 
ing the  divisor  divides  the  quotient."  These 
and  the  other  principles  are  familiar  to  all. 
Not  many  teachers  and  certainly  very  few 
pupils  know  that  these  principles  of  divi- 
sion are  also  the  principles  of  fractions. 
"Multiplying  the  numerator  multiplies  the. 
fraction,"  is  merely  the  first  principle  stated 
above  with  the  nomenclature  changed  to  fit 
the  subject  of  fractions.  The  same  prin- 
ciple with  another  change  in  nomenclature 
becomes  "Multiplying  the  antecedent  multi- 
plies the  ratio."  The  mind  readily  under- 
stands a  subject  if  it  sees  the  relations  in 
it.  The  subject-matter  in  arithmetic  is 
easily  grasped  and  readily  retained  when  the 
teacher  sees  the  science  in  it  and  because  of 
this  scientific  understanding  keeps  the  pu- 
pils -supplied  with  the  unifying  threads  of 
the  subject. — Robert  J.  Aley  in  Educational 
Foundations. 


THE  MAQIC  SQUARE. 

Many  teachers  are  at  a  loss  for  drill  work 
in  addition.  This  is  especially  so  in  our 
crowded   rural   and    ^aded    schools.     The 
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teacher  is  compelled  to  take  a  large  amount 
of  time  outside  of  the  schoolroom  in  pre- 
paring drill  work.  She  is  also  compelled  to 
spend  much  time  in  the  classroom  in  veri- 
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fylng  the  written  work  of  the  pupils.  One 
of  the  best  and  simplest  drill  devices  is  a 
magic  square.  Any  teacher  can  easily  make 
a  magic  square  of  any  odd  number  for  her 
own  use.  Fig.  I  is  the  "magic  square"  of 
5.  The  sum  of  each  row,  whether  added 
vertically  or  horizontally,  equals  65.  Add- 
ing either  of  the  diagonal  rows  the  sum  will 
be  the  same.  The  teacher  can  give  the  pu- 
pils the  numbers  in  any  row  to  add  and  she 
can  readily  and  easily  verify  the  work. 
The  teacher  can  by  leaving  out  any  one  of 
the  numbers  vary  the  work  and  yet  know 
the  result  by  subtracting  the  number  from 
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65.  Increasing  any  number  will  change  the 
final  result  by  as  much  as  the  one  number 
was  increased.  In  the  top  row,  if  the  8  is 
omitted  the  final  result  will  be  57;  or  by 
adding  5  to  any  one  of  the  numbers  the  final 
result  will  be  70.  A  resourceful  teacher  with 
a  little  practice  can  vary  the  exercises  at 
her  pleasure. 

A  magic  square  of  any  odd  number  can 
be  made  by  the  following  rule:  Draw  a 
large  square  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
small  squares  as  there  are  numbers  in  the 
given  odd  number;  in  5  there  will  be  25 
small  squares  or  cells;  in  7  there  will  be 


49;  in  9,  81,  etc.  The  middle  cell  in  the 
top  row  is  occupied  by  1,  and  the  successive 
numbers  are  placed  in  their  natural  order 
in  a  diagonal  line  which  slopes  upward  to 
the  right,  except  that  (1)  when  the  top  row 
is  reached  the  next  number  is  written  in 
the  bottom  row  as  if  it  came  immediately 
above  the  top  row.  Note  the  position  in 
Fig.  I,  of  1  and  2,  8  and  9,  17  and  18,  ^  and 
25.  (2)  When  the  right-hand  column  is 
reached  the  next  figure  is  placed  in  the 
column  above  and  to  the  extreme  left;  as, 
3  and  4,  9  and  10,  16  and  17.  (3)  And 
when  the  cell  which  has  been  already  filled 
up,  or  when  the  top  right-hand  cell  is 
reached,  the  series  drops  one  cell  below  and 
continues  the  same  as  directed  above.  Note 
the  position  of  15  and  16,  5  and  6,  10  and 
11,  20  and  21.  By  a  careful  study  of  Fig.  I, 
a  magic  square  of  7,  9,  or  any  odd  number 
can  be  easily  made.  A  magic  square  for 
more  difiicult  drill  can  be  made  by  writing 
any  odd  number  in  place  of  1  and  counting 
by  that  number.  For  illustration,  place  7 
in  the  middle  cell  of  the  top  row — ^then 
count  by  7.  Instead  of  1,  use  7;  instead  of 
2,  use  14;  and  3,  use  21,  etc.,  as  In  Fig.  II. 
— The  Nebraska  Teacher. 


A  SIMPLE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PASTUR- 
AGE PROBLEM. 

Mr.  Leland  E.  Shuck  of  San  Jacinto  sends 
the  following  very  simple  solution  to  Query  17. 

Let  X  =:  what  1  cow  eats  in  1  week  or  1  unit. 

126z  =  units  for  21  cows  6  weeks. 

162x  =  units  for  18  oows  9  weeks. 

162x  —  126x  =  36x  =  units  of  growth  in  3 
weeks. 

12x  =  units  of  growth  in  1  week. 

144x  =  units  of  growth  in  12  extra  weeks. 

144x-f-126x  =  270z=^  units  available  in  1^ 
weeks. 

270x  -^- 18  =  15x = units  available  each  week. 

16x  -^  X  =  15,  number  of  oows  maintained. 
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Playground. 


Every  school  needs  one. 


"The   boy   without   a     playground   is 
father  to  the  man  without  a  job." 


Genuine  old-fashioned  playing  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  normal  develop- 
ment. 


The  factory  child  with  its  weazened 
face,  shrunken  form  and  premature  age 
is  the  direct  result  of  youth  without 
play. 


Every  school  building  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  ample  playgrounds,  which 
should  be  open  to  the  efhildren  every  day 
in  the  vear. 


Play  must  be  in  the  open  if  it  does  its 
full  part.  No  gymnasium,  how6ver  ex- 
pensive or  well  equipped,  can  take  the 
place  of  the  outside  school  playground. 


The  oft-quoted  words  of  Wellington, 
''Waterloo  was  won  on  the  football  field 
of  Eton,"  would  never  have  been  uttered 
if  the  football  squad  had  contained  but 
eleven  men.     At  Eton  every  boy  played. 


We  need  a  return  to  the  old-time  play- 
ground where  all  play.  The  playing  of 
the  team  is  good  for  the  eleven,  but  the 
cheering  and  shivering  of  the  others  is  a 
poor  spbstitute  for  the  play  they  ought 
to  have. 


In  the  free  democracy  of  the  play- 
ground character  is  formed  and  short- 
comings revealed.  The  wise  teacher 
learns  the  most  valuable  aids  to  disci- 
pline by  mingling  with  his  pupils  on  the 
playground. 


Increase  of  salaries  is  in  the  air.  The 
city  of  Indianapolis  has  given  her  teach- 
ers a  handsome  increase.  Seattle  has 
done  likewise.  Other  cities  will  have  to 
get  in  line  or  be  satisfied  with  #eond 
rate  teachers. 


A  school  yard  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  esthetic 
nature.  However,  if  it  means  that  the 
children  must  play  in  the  street  or  not 
play  at  all,  we  are  cultivating  the  esthetic 
at  too  great  a  cost. 


Every  teacher  needs  play  for  the  effect 
on  his  own  health.  He  can  keep  his 
youth  by  playing.  For  the  immediate 
work  of  the  school  he  needs  to  play  with 
his  pupils  to  xmderstand  them,  and  to 
help  them  understand  him.  As  teachers 
we  need  to  stand  for  play  in  its  best  sense 
and  then  see  that  it  is  followed  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  work. 


W.  H.  Elson,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Parke  County,  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
schools.  May  14.  Indiana  is  justly  proud 
of  Mr.  Elson's  record.  As  a  student  in 
the  State  University,  as  bounty  superin- 
tendent, as  acting  superintendent  of  La- 
porte,  as  district  superintendent  in  Indi- 
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anapolis,  as  superintendent  at  Superior 
and  Grand.  Rapids,  he  his  been  courage- 
ous, taetfi;!  and  successful.  He  will  suc- 
ceed at  Cleveland. 


The  Chicago  method  of  treating  recom- 
mendations is  to  be  commended.  Every 
written  recommendation  is  put  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
If  a  recommendation  is  made  orally  it  is 
at  once  recorded  and  placed  on  file. 
These  files  are  open  for  the  inspection  of 
any  citizen.  This  plan  is  hard  on  extrav- 
agant and  deceitful  commendations. 


Teachers  must  do  much  correcting. 
Corrections  can  be  made  so  as  to  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  the  child,  or  they  can 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  his 
enthusiastic  co-operation.  The  latter 
method  is  effective,  the  former  worse 
than  useless.  Mistakes  in  grammar  and 
etiquette  are  not  often  corrected  by  phil- 
osophic discussions.  Calling  attention  to 
the  e#or  in  a  sympathetic  way  and  giving 
the  correct  form  is  more  effective  than 
argument  or  invective.  Teachers  must 
be  critics,  but  not  nagging  faultfinders. 


About  the  middle  of  May,  Public 
School  No.  1,  of  New  York  City,  cele- 
brated its  centennial.  When  founded  one 
hundred  years  ago,  this  school  was  free 
only  to  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able to  eduCiate  them.  It  was  supported 
by  charity  under  the  direction  of  the 
Public  Education  Society.  This  particu- 
lar school,  founded  in  1806,  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  effort  to  provide  school  privi- 
leges for  girls.  That  our  public  school 
system  as  we  now  know  it  is  less  than 
one  hundred  years  old,  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible. 


George  Albert  Wentworth  died  at 
Dover,  N.  H.,  May  24.  He  was  a  teaeher 
of  great  ability.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  was  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  The  record  he  left 
there  will  be  joyfully  transmitted 
through  many  generations  of  students. 
He  is,  of  course,  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a  popular  and  successful  series  of  text- 


books. His  books  upon  elementary  and 
high  school  mathepiatical  subjects  have 
been  more  widely  used  than  those  of  any 
other  American  author.  Professor  Went- 
worth has  left  a  permanent  impress  on 
American  education. 


The  most  difficult  examination  known 
is  iiat  for  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge. 
Outsiders  have  long  felt  that  the  expend- 
iture of  energy  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  benefits  derived.  iSiglishmen 
have  at  last  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
and  a  committee,  including  Sir  George 
Darwin  and  Sir  B.  S.  Ball,  have  recom- 
mended some  very  radical  dianges.  The 
examination  is  to  be  shortened  and  the 
subject-matter  broadened.  Mathematics, 
which  is  the  major  subject  in  the  exam- 
ination, will  cease  to  be  a  mere  test  in 
problem  solving.  The  change  will  give 
a  ,great  impetus  to  real  mathematical 
study  at  Cambridge. 


The  New  British  Education  Bill  has 
some  novel  features.  It  places  all  state- 
supported  schools  wholly  under  popular 
control,  and  abolishes  religious  tests  for 
teachers.  Simple  Bible  lessons,  with 
ethical  and  historical  explanations,  will 
be  taught  la  all  schools.  Denominational 
teaching  may  occur  outside  of  school 
hours,  two  daj^s  in  the  week.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  various  denominations 
can  be  grouped  in  separate  schools,  de- 
nominational teaching  may  occur  every 
day,  but  it  must  not  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  school  fund.  The  bill  takes  the  con- 
trol of  the  schools  entirely  away  from  the 
clergy,  except  in  so  far  as  clergymen 
shall  become  members  of  school  boards. 


President  W.  L.  Bryan  on  the  Insti- 
tute Instructor. 

"The  first  requirement  of  an  institute 
instructor  is  that  he  shall  be  an  honest 
man  and  not  a  fakir.  He  should  be  a 
true  shepherd  and  not  a  hireling.  He 
need  not  be  solemn,  had. better  be  cheer- 
ful, may  well  be  full  of  fun  if  that  is 
his  nature — ^but  he  ought  to  be  sincere. 
He  should  bring  the  best  that  he  has 
with  modesty,  with  veracity.    He  should 
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avoid  afi  sin  the  pretense  of  learning  or 
of  authority  to  which  h-e  is  not  soundly 
entitled.  In  August,  twenty  thousand 
young  people  in  Indiana  meet  in  insti- 
tutes. They  are  quick  to  follow  any  light 
that  is  shown.  How  deplorable  to  be- 
witch them  with  will-Vthe-wisp  fires! 
How  fine  to  hold  in  their  sight  the  small- 
est flame  of  honest  light!'^ 


Qood  Cheer. 

Teachers,  like  other  people,  sometimes 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  great  seri- 
ousness. "Teacher  never  smiles"  is  too 
frequently  heard  from  the  lips  of  little 
children.  The  child  that  goes  from  the 
home  of  good  cheer  to  the  joyless  school 
finds  it  dull  and  forbidding. 

Where  thirty  or  forty  children  are 
gathered  many  humorous  things  will  oc- 
cur. The  scfhool  may  throttle  all  these 
expressions  of  buoyant  happiness,  or  it 
may  conserve  them.    Which  is  better? 

The  teacher  who  laughs  with  her  pu- 
pils and  enters  into  all  their  joys  binds 
them  to  her  by  cords  stronger  than  steel. 
In  our  hours  of  darkest  trouble  we  seek 
sympathy  from  those  who  have  rejoiced 
with  us  in  our  greatest  joys. 

Some  children  are  naturally  of  a  seri- 
ous turn  and  do  not  readily  appreciate 
the  fine  humorous  things  of  life.  These 
need  cultivation.  The  one  who  lacks  in 
wit  and  humor  soon  gets  a  reputation  for 
general  dullness.  The  school,  then,  has 
more  than  a  negative  duty  to  perform. 
It  should  not  frown  at  happiness,  and 
good  cheer.  But  it  must  do  more  than 
this.  It  must  consciously  teach  .young 
people  how  to  enjoy  the  finest  humor 
and  the  keenest  wit,  for  by  so  doing  it 
(*an  greatly  help  to  make  them  happy,  op- 
timistic men  and  women. 

Henry  R.  Pattengill  of  Michigan,  who 
is  widely  known  as  a  preacher  of  good 
cheer,  has  recently  issued  a  little  book 
under  the  peculiar  title  of  "Hints  from 
Squints."  The  book  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  to  do  what  is  advocated  above. 
The  book  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  stories,  conundrums,  and  curiosities. 
Every  teacher  will  enjoy  it  and  will  be- 
come more  alert  for  the  fine  things  of 


life  by  having  read  it.  It  will  furnish 
a  sure  antidote  for  the  poison  that  some- 
times makes  a  schoolday  one  long  trag- 
edy. It  will  likewise  cure  the  worst  case 
of  blues  either  in  teacher  or  sdbool.  We 
certainly  congratulate  the  Moderator 
Topics  man  on  having  produced  such  a 
valuable  and  helpful  book. 


The  Teaching  Profession. 

Under  the  above  title  The  Dial  has 
given  its  readers  some  very  pertinent  sug- 
gestions. The  great  danger,  as  The  Dial 
puts  it,  is  that  educational  matters  shall 
become  crystallized  into  the  same  form 
as  is  now  seen  in  our  great  business  or- 
ganizations. The  argument  for  a  purely 
business  administration  of  our  schools  is 
strong  and  seductive.  So  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  business  side,  to  the  levying 
of  taxes,  buying  supplies,  building  new 
houses  and  properly  caring  for  all  school 
property,  it  is  right.  Perhaps  along  these 
lines  we  need  a  great  improvement  in 
business  methods.  The  present  danger  is, 
that  the  method  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  extended  into  the  everyday  work  of 
the  teacher. 

In  the  successful  business  the  power 
of  initiative  is  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. In  a  good  school  the  power  of 
initiative  must  be  in  every  teacher.  In 
a  great  business,  directions  are  given  in 
detail  and  they  must  be  followed  to  the 
letter.  In  a  great  school,  directions  are 
general  and  are  always  to  be  followed  in 
spirit  and  many  times  broken  in  letter. 
These  differences  between  teaching  and 
business  are  fundamental,  and  it  should 
be  the  work  of  teachers  to  see  that  the 
whole  public  understands  them. 

Teaching  can  never  be  a  profession  if 
the  administration  of  our  schools  is  mod- 
eled after  a  business  enterprise.  In  a 
store  the  proprietor  is  a  business  man, 
the  others  are  clerks  and  helpers.  The 
latter  do  not  become  business  men  until 
they  strike  out  for  themselves  and  be- 
come proprietors.  In  a  school,  every 
one  on  the  pay-roll,  even  including  the 
janitors,  should  be  teachers.  The  board 
and  the  superintendent  must  recognize 
that  teachers  are  more  than  employes. 
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The  vital  work  of  teaching  calls  for  an 
intelligent  skill  and  a  fine  power  of  ini- 
tiative, that  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
a  mere  employe  can  not  possess.  The 
corporation  that  regards  its  lawyers  as 
employes  will  hardly  get  from  them  the 
service  it  expects.  The  public  that  looks 
upon  teachers  in  the  same  light  need  not 
be  surprised  if  its  schools  are  not  up  to 
standard. 


Lincoln,  Master  of  Men. 

As  Lincoln's  time  gets  farther  from  ub, 
we  more  and  more  appreciate  the  man. 
This  is  probably  true  of  all  heroes.  They 
are  usually  surrounded  with  myth  and 
fancy.  Our  appreciation  of  Lincoln  has 
not  yet  reached  the  mythical  or  fanciful 
stage.  We  are  still  anxious  to  know  the 
truth  about  him.  His  genius  was  so 
great  that  we  have  only  begun  to  under- 
stand it.  "We  are  so  anxious  to  know  him 
that  we  welcome  every  intelligent  study 
of  his  life. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  Re- 
cently issued  a  most  significant  Contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  on  Lincoln.  AlonzQ 
Rothschild  has  given  us  a  stx^dy  of  Lin- 
coln as  Master  of  Men.  The  study  is  in 
no  sense  a  biography,  and  yet  it  gives  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  real  Lincoln. 
It  was  Lincoln's  mastery  of  men  that  en- 
abled him  to  meet  successfully  the  va- 
rious crises  of  his*  life.  His  public  and 
official  life  brought  him  in  contact  with 
Douglas,  Seward,  Cha^e,  Stanton,  Fre- 
mont and  Mc'Clellan.  These  were  giants, 
that  in  heredity,  opportunity  and  educa- 
tion had  great  advantage  over  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Rothschild  centers  his  study  about 
the  relations  of*  Lincoln  with  these  men. 
To  master  men  like  these  requires  genius 
of  the  highest  order.  That  Lincoln  suc- 
ceeded is  a  matter  of  history.  The  story 
of  how  he  did  it  is  intensely  interesting. 


It  reveals  Lincoln  in  a  new  light  We 
come  from  the  reading  of  this  book  with 
a  higher  appreciation  of  his  transcendent 
genius. 

Spelling. 

The  large  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
the  Spelling  Reform  Board  has  given  re- 
newed interest  to  English  spelling.  The 
board  now  has  sufficient  financial  back- 
ing to  do  a  good  piece  of  systematic  work. 
The  program  as  announced  is  quite  en- 
couraging. The  proposal  is  to  devote 
attention  to  the  things  that  can  be  done, 
rather  than  to  the  things  that  ought  to  bcf 
done.  This  means  practical  abandonment 
of  the  phonetic  idea.  For  this  we  should 
certainly  be  grateful,  as  it  means  the 
preservation  of  many  of  our  most  inter- 
esting word  histories.  The  attempt  will 
be  made  to  bring  some  regularity  into 
the  present  irregularity.  The  changes 
will  be  very  slow  and  not  very  startling. 
No  one  need  fear  that  the  changes  will 
be  great  enough  to  make  it  difficult  for 
the  next  generation  to  read  present-day 
classics. 

While  these  changes  are  going  on  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  learn  to  spell. 
English  spelling  can  be  learned,  and  that 
without  any  very  great  effort.  It  should 
be  learned  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve,  when  the  memory  is  most  active. 
Much  of  the  work  in  spelling  should  be 
oral.  The  study  of  the  spd-ling  lesscm 
should  be  thoughtful.  The  teacher 
should  direct  the  work  so  that  no  time 
is  wasted  in  conning  over  the  words 
whose  .  spelling  is  already  known.  In 
some  schools  the  pupil  is  required  to  go 
through  his  lesson  and  mark  all  the  words 
he  is  sure  he  knows  how  to  spell,  and  then 
thoughtfully  study  the  doubtful  ones. 
This  is  a  splendid  plan  and  has  yielded 
most  satisfactory  results. 
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PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  JUDSON  ALEY. 

John  W.  Cravens,   Ex-Superintendent 

OP  THE  Monroe  County  Schools, 

Bloomington.  Ind. 

Professor  Robert  Judson  Aley,  who  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  tne  Democratic 
party  of  Indiana  as  a  candidate  for  State 
Superintendent,  is  one  of  tlie  best  linown 
educators  in  the  country.  He  was  not  at 
the  convention  and  was  not  a  candidate  for 
the  high  honor  that  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  honesty,  broad  preparation  and  deep 
interest  in  all  the  educational  forces  in  the 
State  appealed  to  the  convention  and  his 
nomination  met  with  enthusiastic  favor. 

Professor  Aley's  life  is  an  inspiration  to 


the  young  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  prepare  themselves  for  more  useful  citi- 
zenship. He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Owen 
County,  Indiana,  May  11,  1863.  He  attended 
a  district  school  in  his  native  township, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  taught  the  home 
school.  His  first  experience  as  a  student 
away  from  home  was  in  three  summer  nor- 
mals at  Patricksburg,  Ind.  One  of  his  teach- 
ers was  Professor  Robert  Spear,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  EvanSville  high  school.  The 
next  four  years  were  spent  in  teaching  in 
the  district  and  township  graded  schools  of 
his  native  county  and  in  attending  the  Val- 
paraiso University.  He  taught  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  and  attended  the 
spring   and    summer   terms   at   Valparaiso, 


R:  J.  aley. 
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where  he  graduated  from  the  teachers' 
course  and  almost  finished  the  work  of  the 
scientific  course.  He  was  principal  of  the 
Spencer  (Indiana)  high  school,  1882-5  and 
1886-7.  He  entered  Indiana  University  in 
1885,  graduated  in  1888  and  received  the  de- 
gree, Master  of  Arts,  in  1890.  During  his 
senior  year  in  the  university  he  was  in- 
structor in  mathematics.  From  1888  to 
1891  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Vincennes  University  and  from  1891  to  1893 
was  professor  of  applied  mathematics  in  In- 
diana University.  In  1894-5  he  was  acting 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  since 
1893  he  has  been  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Indiana  University.  In  1897  he  received 
the  degree,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  subject  of 
his  thesis  was  "Contributions  to  the  Geom- 
etry of  a  Triangle." 

Professor  Aley  conducted  four  summer 
normals  at  Spencer,  one  at  Freedom,  and 
has  taught  more  than  one  hundred  weeks  in 
county  institutes.  He  has  been  an  institute 
instructor  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  and  in  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  of  Indiana.  He  has 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  calls  to 
deliver  commencement  addresses. 

Ever  since  he  entered  the  profession  Pro- 
fessor Aley  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  phases  «f  educational  life.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  meritorious  arti- 
cles that  have  appeared  in  several  leading 
educational  publications.  For  the  last  nine 
years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  in  the  Educator-Journal,  and 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  the  Indi- 
ana editor  for  the  Journal  of  Education.  As 
editor  of  the  Educator-Journal  for  the  last 
three  years  he  has  given  the  teachers  a  pub- 
lication that  is  in  keeping  with  right  educa- 
tional Ideals. 

Professor  Aley  has  been  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  a  number  of  times, 
served  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Indi- 
ana Young  People's  and  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle  Board,  and  is  secretary  of  the  faculty 
of  Indiana  University.  He  was  jointly  em- 
ployed with  Professor  O.  L.  Kelso  in  the 
preparation  of  an  arithmetic  used  widely 
throughout  the  United  States.    He  is  active 


in  church  work,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of 
the  Kirk  wood  Avenue  Christian  Church,  of 
Bloomington.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
and  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

In  1884  Professor  Aley  was  married  to 
Miss  Nellie  Archer,  daughter  of  Captain  J. 
W.  Archer,  of  Spencer,  who  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  has  had  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Pension  Department  at  Wash- 
ington. To  this  union  one  child  has  been 
born— ;-Max— «ged  seventeen  years. 

If  elected  to  the  high  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent Professor  Aley  will  perform 
its  manifold  duties  with  honesty,  intelligence 
and  ability.  He  knows  the  schools  and  is 
in  sympathy  with  every  educational  force  in 
the  State.  There  is  much  need  of  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  pupils. 
Professor  Aley's  positive  character  and  di- 
plomacy will  be  of  special  value  in  this 
movement.  He  has  the  degree.  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  but  fortunately  has  not  forgot- 
ten, and  will  never  forget  the  days  when  he 
attended  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  His 
democratic  spirit  wins  and  holds  friends. 
There  is  no  sham  about  him.  He  is  genu- 
ine. His  eminent  qualifications  command 
the  respect  of  leaders  in  education.  If 
elected  his  official  career  will  be  controlled 
by  an  honest  heart,  a  steady  step  and  a  clear 
vision. 


Supt.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis  schools, 
instructed  his  principals  to  display  flags  in 
recognition  of  Flag  Day.  The  teachers  were 
also  requested  to  tell  their  pupils  something 
about  the  significance  of  the  celebration. 


Governor  Hanly  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
June  28,  and  Bishop  Francis,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis diocese  of  the  Episcopal  church,  de- 
livered the  annual  address  to  the  class  on 
the  Sunday  before  commencement  day. 
The  summer  term  of  school  began  on  Mon- 
day following  commencement  day  and  will 
continue  to  August  10. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Rush- 
ville  high  school  were  held  May  25.  Dr. 
Edwin  Holt  Hughes,  president  of  De  Pauw 
University,    delivered     the     class    address. 
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There  were  twenty-three  graduates,  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 


More  than  one  half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
grades  of  the  Wabash  schools  will  attend 
some  university  or  training  school  during 
the  summer.  Ypsilanti,  Winona,  Chicago 
University,  Indiana  University  and  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  will  be  among  the 
schools  selected. 


Prof.  J.  C.  Weir,  who  has  Just  completed 
his  eighteenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
the  Newcastle  schools,  has  been  re-elected. 
His    professional     spirit    and     enthusiasm 


8UPT.  J.  C.  WEIR,  NEWCASTLE  SCHOOLS. 

were  never  more  marked,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  the  schools  under  his 
supervision  have  made  great  progress.  He 
and  his  board  of  education  believe  firmly  in 
the  retention  of  efficient  teachers. 


The  recent  annual  catalogue  of  Franklin 
College  shows  an  enrollment  of  284.  President 
E.  B.  Bryan  has  made  marked  progress  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  his  administration.  The 
college  buildings  have  been  improved  very 
materially,  and  we  hope  that  many  of  In- 


diana's educators  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  same,  as  they  will  compare  most 
favorably  with  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  at  the  other  leading  educational 
institutions.  The  literary  halls  especially 
attract  much  attention,  and  the  citizens  of 
Franklin  are  justly  proud  of  both  the  col- 
lege and  their  public  schools. 


The  annual  report  on  the  enrollment  in 
the  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Indian- 
apolis shows  a  total  of  1,916,  there  being 
1,104  boys  and  812  girls.  The  permanent 
honor  roll  shows  that  77  students  have  ob- 
tained marks  of  A  and  A  plus  in  the  four 
required  subjects.  The  names  will  be  en- 
graved on  a  scroll  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  principal.  Prof.  Chas.  E.  Emmerich,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  school.  It  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  prominent  educators  who 
have  visited  it  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Supt.  R.  M.  Grindle,  Oxford  schools,  re- 
ports the  election  of  Mr.  Claude  F.  Board  as 
principal  of  the  high  school  there  and  Miss 
Nellie  Payne  as  supervisor  of  music  and 
drawing. 


Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRea,  Professor  of 
English  in  Purdue  University,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  for  the  Shelbyville 
high  school  May  25.  The  nineteen  members 
of  the  graduating  class  presented  the  high 
school  with  two  large  urns  five  feet  in 
height. 


The  Whiting  public  schools  gave  an  ex- 
hibition on  Wednesday,  June  13.  They  were 
open  to  the  public  the  entire  day  and  until 
seven  o'clock  at  night.  Construction  work 
was  shown  in  all  grades,  sewing  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventJi  and  eighth  grades;  while  the 
work  in  wood  was  exhibited  from  the  fifth 
grade  through  the  high  school.  These 
schools  are  under  the  efficient  supervision  of 
Prof.  J.  C.  Hall. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Fre- 
mont schools  were  held  Wednesday  evening. 
May  9.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Greene  delivered 
the  class  address.     Supt.  C.  W.  Heitz  and 
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his  corps  of  teachers  have  all  been  re- 
elected for  another  year.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  year  the  school  board  and  teach- 
ers presented  Superintendent  Heitz  with  a 
fine  pedestal  desk  chair. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  very 
excellent  condition  of  the  Newcastle  high 
school  know  that  Mrs.  Rosa  R.  Mikels  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  her  work  as 
principal,  as  she  has  held  the  position  for 


MRS.    ROSA   R.    MIKELS,    PRINCIPAL    OF  THE 
NEWCASTLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

sixteen  years.  She  is  most  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish, and  quite  prominent  in  literary  circles. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  commented  most 
favorably  upon  her  article  in  the  June  Is- 
sue of  the  Educator- Journal. 


Miss  Emma  Colbert,  one  of  the  primary 
teachers  of  the  Wabash  schools,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  study 
in  Columbia  University.  Miss  Myrtle 
Sholty,  another  primary  teacher,  will  study 
next  year  in  the  School  of  Education  in 
Chicago. 


Prof.  A.  W.  Smalley,  assistant  principal 
of  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  male  high  school,  has 
been  offered  the  principalship  of  the  Lafay- 
ette high  school.  He  was  educated  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.     Prof.  J.  B.  Meyer, 


former  principal  at  Lafayette,  has  been  made 
an  instructor  in  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment of  the  California  State  Normal  College. 


John  &  Bordner,  '04,  Indiana  University, 
for  the  past  two  years  teacher  of  botany  at 
Elwood,  goes  to  Purdue  University  next 
year  to  study  botany  and  agriculture. 


"Did  your  teacher  reprimand  you?"  asked 
Judge  Lindsey  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  Den- 
ver. "I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
the  boy.  "Did  she  get  after  you?"  "You 
bet." 


Miss  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  superintendent 
of  the  Wabash  schools,  will  spend  the  month 
of  July  in  De  Smet,  Britton  and  Yankton, 
South  Dakota,  doing  institute  work. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ve- 
vay  high  school  were  unusually  successful. 
The  diplomas  were  presented  by  Hon.  F.  M. 
Griffith.  The  Alumni  held  a  reunion  on  the 
following  evening.  May  11,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  416  who 
graduated  since  the  first  commencement  in 
1867. 


It  affords  us  pleasure  to  note  the  election 
of  Prof.  John  A.  Linebarger  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rock vi  He  schools,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  brightest  graduates  of  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity. In  addition  to  his  scholarship  he 
has  an  abundance  of  energy.  His  adminis- 
trative ability  was  satisfactorily  tested  as 
superintendent  of  the  Montezuma  schools. 


Miss  Herriott  C.  Palmer,  Franklin,  Ind., 
returned  recently  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  she  has  been  a  student  the  past 
year.  As  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  our 
Journal  she  deserves  a  position  in  one  of 
the  best  high  schools  in  Indiana.  She  is 
well  qualified  for  institute  work. 


Prof.  L.  E.  Hlldebrand,  '04,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Windfall  schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  reappointed.  Miss  Ruby  Smiley,  *05, 
Indiana  University,  has  been  selected  as 
principal  of  the  high  school. 
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Prof.  J.  N.  Study  has  been  re-elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools  for 
another  term  of  three  years. 


About  28,000  teachers  In  the  United  States 
get  more  than  $800;  about  28,000  get  from 
$600  to  $800  and  about  15,000  get  from  $500 
to  $000.  • 


Miss  Hannah  Waldenmaier,  head  of  the 
German  department  In  the  Vevay  high 
school,  is  spending  her  vacation  trayeling 
in  Europe. 


Charles  Haseman,  *03,  Indiana  University, 
is  now  in  Germany  working  for  a  Ph.  D. 
degree. 


Miss  Sadie  Thomas,  a  graduate  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  until  re- 
cently a  teeacher  in  the  Indian  Reservation 
at  White  River,  Arizona,  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Denver  schools. 


West  Lafayette  has  a  new  high  school 
building  of  which  it  can  justly  be  proud. 
It  is  made  of  pressed  brick  and  Bedford 
stone.  The  basement  contains  a  locker 
room,  shower  bath,  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms.  The  first 
floor  contains  four  large  classrooms  together 
with  large  cloakrooms.  The  second  floor 
contains  two  classrooms,  offices  and  an  as- 
sembly room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  150 
pupils  and,  for  lecture  needs,  nearly  three 
hundred.  The  blackboards  are  slate 
throughout.  Supt.  E.  W.  Lawrence  has  been 
reappointed  for  the  coming  year,  making 
seven  consecutive  years  in  West  Lafayette. 


The  child's  character  is  of  more  signlfl- 
cance  than  what  he  knows. 


Misses  Stella  McKay,  Laura  Lamson  and 
Sadie  Wall  of  the  Vevay  schools  are  at- 
tending the  summer  term  at  the  Indiana 
State  Normal. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  New- 
port Wgh  school  were  held  Friday  night. 
May  25.  Prof.  C.  C.  Coleman,  a  post-grad- 
uate of  De  Pauw,  was  superintendent  of  the 


Newport  schools  until  his  recent  election  at 
Clinton.  Miss  Cora  C.  Clarke,  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  College,  is  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Newport. 


The  school  board  at  Rushvllle  is  planning 
to  erect  two  new  buildings  this  summer,  one 
a  ward  school  and  one  a  combination  grade 
and  high  school.  The  election  for  the  issue 
of  bonds  for  sctiool  buildings  carried  by  a 
majority  of  210.  Supt.  J.  H.  Scholl  has  been 
re-elected  for  the  third  year. 


.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  convince  the 
average  school  board  that  it  is  receiving 
both  genius  and  talent  from  good  teachers 
and  should  pay  for  it. 


Superintendent  A.  A.  Hughart  of  the  Val- 
paraiso schools  will  spend  two  months  Vn  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Miss  Julia  Knox,  principal  of  the  Vevay 
high  school,  is  attending  the  summer  ses- 
sion at  Indiana  University. 


Professor  H.  S.  Lanning,  principal  of  the 
Rushvllle  high  school,  and  M.  R.  McDaniel, 
teacher  of  science,  will  spend  the  summer 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Both  will  re- 
turn to  Rushvllle  next  year  at  an  increase  of 
salary. 


One-fifteenth  of  the  elementary  pupils  of 
the  United  States  are  in  private  schools, 
and  nearly  one-third  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents. 


"The  man  with  an  idea  has  ever  changed 
the  face  of  the  world." 


Professor  Wm.  F.  Clarke,  who  has  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Clinton  schools  for 
the  past  four  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Bil- 
lings, Montana.  Billings  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing city  located  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway.  Superintendent  Clarke  leaves  the 
Clinton  schools  in  an  excellent  condition. 
Special  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  courses 
in  reading  and  history  because  so  many  of 
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the  children  are  foreign  bom.  With  the 
hearty  support  of  his  teachers  he  has  suc- 
ceeded In  preserving  good  order  throughout 
the  grades  and  high  school,  which  Is  no 
small  task  In  a  coal  town. 


Isaac  Jenklnson,  who  retired  In  June  as  a 
trustee  of  Indiana  University,  has  served 
for  forty  years  and  has  seen  the  Institution 
grow  from  an  attendance  of  100  to  over 
1,700.  Mr.  Jenklnson  Is  eighty  years  old  and 
hence  requested  that  his  name  be  not  used 
In  connection  with  another  term.  Congress- 
man J.  B.  Watson  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 


The  graduating  class  of  the  Crawfordsvllle 
high  school  recently  Issued  the  1906  edition 
of  the  Athenian,  the  high  school  annual.  It 
Is  a  volume  of  ninety  pages,  boimd  in  blue 
and  gold,  the  high  school  colors,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Anna  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
high  school.  The  class  had  forty-five  mem- 
bers. 


Miss  Delia  Murch  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Qllnton 
school  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Ur- 
bana,  Ohio. 


The  formal  announcement  of  the  fifth 
annual  course  of  the  Summer  School  for 
Librarians  has  been  Issued  by  Miss  Merica 
Hoagland,  dean  of  the  faculty.  The  course 
will  extend  from  July  9  to  August  17  at 
Winona  Lake  and  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indiana  State  Library  Com- 
mission. Only  those  will  be  admitted  who 
have  had  a  four  years'  high  school  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  and  who  are  creditably 
filling  library  positions  or  are  under  definite 
appointments  to  them.  Special  lectures  will 
be  given  by  people  of  prominence  in  the 
State  who  are  Interested  in  public  library 
work. 


"Worth   begets  in  base   minds   envy;  In 
great  souls,  emulation." 


Dr.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Earlham  College,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  trustees.     His  wife  has 


been  In  charge  of  the  musical  department 
of  the  college  during  the  past  year.  Dr. 
Starbuck  has  been  offered  the  position  at 
the  head  of  the  department  of  philosophy 
in  Iowa  University  at  Iowa  City. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  War- 
saw schools  were  held  May  28.  A  class 
of  thirty-one  received  diplomas.  President 
E.  B.  Bryan,  Franklin  College,  delivered 
the  class  address.  The  schools  have  had  a 
very  prosperous  year  under  Superintendent 
J.  J.  Early,  who  has  been  retained  for  an- 
other year. 


Miss  May  Hawkins,  a  graduate  of  Butler 
College,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of  Latin 
for  several  years  in  the  Noblesville  high 
school,  has  resigned  her  position  and  will 
be  married  early  in  the  summer  to  Mr.  Job 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 


The  Valparaiso  schools  graduated  a  class 
of  twenty-seven,  the  largest  number  in  the 
history  of  the  schools.  Dr.  George  Vincent 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  delivered  the 
class  address. 


Professor  Edward  Morrison  of  Penn  Col- 
lege, la.,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
physics  at  Earlham  College.  Professor 
Morrison  was  formerly  one  of  the  labora- 
tory assistants  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Miss  Grace  Egeler  Of  Vincennes  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Cyn- 
thiana  high  school. 


Superintendent  E.  G.  Bauman  of  the  Mt 
Vernon  schools  will  again  have  charge  of 
the  work  for  the  Chautauqua  in  Posey 
County. 


E.  D.  Sanders,  a  teacher  in  the  New  Har- 
mony schools,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
attend  Indiana  University  next  year. 


E.  J.  Llndley,  '07,  and  Ellis  Thompson,  '06, 
Indiana  University,  have  been  re-elected  as 
superintendent  and  principal  of  the  Free- 
landvllle  high  school,  Knox  County. 
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Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  says:  "A  child, 
however  educatedi  is  still  untaught  if  by 
his  teaching  we  have  not  emphasized  his 
mdividual  character,  if  we  have  not 
strengthened  Ms  will  and  its  guide  and 
guardian,  the  mind." 


Superintendent  L.  N.  Hines,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Union  City  schools 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  elected  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Hartford  City 
schools.  There  were  about  sixty  applicants 
for  the  position  at  Hartford  City,  but  the 
board  was  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  Su- 
perintendent Hines.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Union  City  Times:  "Mr. 
Hines'  career  here  has  been  one  of  success 
from  the  beginning.  He  has  earned  the 
lasting  thanks  of  Union  City  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  there  will  always  be  a  warm 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  our  progress-loving 
people  for  him." 


Professor  Alaska  Eaton  died  of  Bright's 
disease  at  his  father's  home  near  Bloom- 
ington  May  19.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Indiana  State  Norinal  and  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Mooresville  schools. 
Owing  to  ill  health  he  quit  teaching  two 
jears  ago. 


Superintendent  J.  H.  White  of  the  Wave^ 
land  schools  has  received  a  scholarship  at 
Clark  University  for  next  year. 


Gertrude  Johnson,  a  student  of  Indiana 
University,  will  be  assistant  principal  of 
the  New  Harmony  high  school  for  '06 
and  '07. 


Miss  Honnold,  teacher  of  English  and 
I-atin  in  the  Bourbon  high  school,  has  re- 
signed her  position  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  Miss  Mertel  Bhle,  a  graduate  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Miss  Ehle  comes  highly  recom- 
mended from  her  native  State. 


The  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  held  its 
annual  meeting  May  25  and  26  at  New 
Harmony,  Indiana.  Profs.  Beede,  Mottier 
and  Moenkhaus  of  Indiana  University  were 
present. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Vincennes  University  the  following 
instructors  were  re-elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Horace  Ellis,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.;  Wm.  R.  Hardman,  mathematics;  W.  T. 
Kent,  science;  Delia  E.  Purcell,  English; 
Mary  A.  Dixon,  music;  N.  K.  Flint,  busi- 
ness, and  Katharine  Brown,  oratory. 


Professor  O.  E.  McDowell,  principal  of 
the  Yeedersburg  high  school,  has  resigned 
in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  work  at 
Indiana  University  next  year.  Mr.  McDow- 
ell is  a  progressive  young  man  and  gave 
good  satisfaction.  The  school  authorities 
regret  very  much  to  lose  him.  Miss  Lu- 
cile  McCarty,  who  had  charge  of  the  Latin 
department,  was  elected  to  the  principal- 
ship.  Miss  McCarty,  a  graduate  of  De- 
Pauw  University,  is  a  very  successful 
teacher. 


The  Amboy  schools  closed  a  very  suc- 
cessful year  on  May  18  and  graduated 
twelve  students  from  the  high  school.  The 
teachers  will  all  return  next  year  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal,  Mr.  J.  O.  James, 
who  resigned  to  accept  a  better  position. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Clifford  has  the  supervision  of 
the  schools. 


Miss  Florence  Bullock  of  El  Paso,  111.,  as- 
sistant principal  at  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
has  resigned  that  she  may  attend  the  Illi- 
nois State  University  next  year. 


President  E.  B.  Bryan  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege mad/e  the  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Mishawaka  high  school.  His 
subject  was  "The  Man  and  His  Work." 
His  talk  was  highly  appreciated  by  a  large 
audience.  The  people  of  Mishawaka  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  that  their 
public  schools  are  giving  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  J.  F.  Nuner.  They  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  asking  him  to 
contract  for  three  years  at  an  increase  of 
$300  per   year. 


There  were  6,971  new  books  and  1,320 
new  editions  of  old  books  published  in  the 
United  States  last  year. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Baxter  of  French  Eick, 
Class  o£  1905,  Indiana  University,  will  be 
principal  of  the  New  Harmony  high  school 
for  the  year  '06  and  '07. 


Professor  E.  O.  Dodson  has  been  re-elected 
as  superintendent  of  the  Veedersburg 
schools.  The  schools  closed  with  a  very 
successful  year.  A  class  of  nine  pupils 
graduated  from  the  high  school. 


Professor  E,  H.  Drake,  for  the  past  year 
superintendent  of  the  Bedford  schools,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of 
the  schools  at  Elkhart.  The  Journal  ex- 
tends congratulations  to  Mr.  Drake  on  his 
well  deserved  promotion.  He  received 
$2,000  at  Bedford  and  was  re-elected  at  the 
same  salary,  but  when  the  offer  came  from 
Elkhart  the  Bedford  board  urged  him  to  re- 
main at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,200.  The 
salary  offered  at  Elkhart  was  still  much 
better  and  the  field  larger,  so  Mi*.  Drake 
decided  to  go  to  Elkhart.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  of  Indiana 
University,  and  has  done  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Kentland  schools  six  years. 
He  went  from  there  to  Attica,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  He  acted  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  1904-'05. 

During  the  past  year  at  Bedford  a  new 
course  of  study  has  been  adopted,  a  new 
laboratory  for  science  work  built  in  the 
third  story  of  the  high  school  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1,500,  the  science  and  history 
courses  were  extended  and  a  course  in  Ger- 
man established. 


Miss  Ena  Long,  '08,  Indiana  University, 
will  teach  in  the  New  Harmony  schools  next 
year.  ' 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  a  commission  was  granted  to 
the  Poseyvllle  high  school.  Superintendent 
Cooley  of  the  Evansville  schools  visited  the 
high  school  and  recommended  a  commis- 
sion for  it.  Prof.  A.  P.  Vandegrift,  '05,  In- 
diana University,  had  supervision  of  the 
schools  and  was  assisted  by  the  following 
•  corps  of  teachers:    H.  W.  Davis,  principal 


of  the  high  school;  Misses  Nellie  Walker, 
Kate  Stelnberger,  Ina  Smith  and  Blanche 
Lewis.  The  year's  work  was  exceptionally 
successful  and  the  progress  of  the  school 
was  a  matter  of  comment 


Professor  O.  M.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  *{A 
of  Indiana  University,  has  been  re-elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Galvieston 
schools  for  the  third  year.  Another  teacher 
will  be  added  to  the  high  school  force  for 
the  coming  year.  An  Illustrated  edition  of 
the  annual  was  recently  printed. 


The  Bourbon  high  school  has  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  athletics  during  the 
past  year.  It  united  with  Plymouth,  Bre- 
men, Culver  and  Inwood  to  organize  the 
Marshall  County  High  School  Athletic  As- 
sociation. A  meet  was  held  at  Bourbon, 
May  5,  in  which  it  won  the  banner  and 
gold  medal  by  one-half  point  over  Ply- 
mouth. 


President  W.  P.  Kelly,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  says:  "The  school  is  the  conserv- 
ator of  public  order.  Discipline  may  be 
disappearing  from  the  homes,  but  the 
schools  are  maintaining  a  persistent  train- 
ing in  obedience,  punctuality,  industry  and 
respect  for  authority." 


One  of  the  largest  classes  In  the  history 
of  the  Shortridge  high  school  was  gradu- 
ated June  13  in  the  Caleb  Mills  Hall. 
The  cJlass  had  150  members.  The  com- 
mencement address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  scholar- 
ship of  the  class  has  been  unusually  higb. 
Julian  Kiser  headed  the  honor  roll  with  an 
average  within  only  a  fraction  of  a  per 
cent,  of  being  perfect.  All  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  made  places  on  the 
honor  roll  had  averages  above  91  per  cent. 


The  City  School  Board  of  Wabash  has 
closed  a  three-year  contract  with  Miss  Ade- 
laide Steele  Baylor  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  board  was  willing  to  make  a 
contract  for  five  years  but  Miss  Baylor  de- 
clined to  consider  one  of  such  length. 
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The  aDnouueement  Uas  beeu  madet  of  the 
approaching  wedding  of  L.  C.  Ward,  teacher 
of  science  in  the  Huntington  high  school, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Fields,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Fields  of  that  city.  Mr, 
Ward  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University 
and  for  several  years  has  been  assistant  to 
State  Geologist  Blatchley. 


Professor  J.  O.  Dickerson,  principal  of 
Albany  high  school,  but  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Groodland  schools,  where  he 
was  quite  successful,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  at  Kent  land. 


Miss  Bessie  Douglass,  daughter  of  Supt. 
A.  II.  Douglass  of  the  Logansport  schools, 
died  June  1.  Miss  Douglass  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Logansport  high  school  and  had 
been  a  student  of  Northwestern  and  Chi- 
cago universities.  She  had  taught  in  Lo- 
gansport,  New  Waverly  and   Anderson. 


**The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  educate  pub- 
lic opinion  in  and  out  of  the  college  so 
that  it  will  despise  the  doctrine  of  victory 
at  any  cost." — Prof.  C.  A.  Smith. 


The  city  of  Chicago  has  forty-six  exten- 
sive libraries  aside  from  many  good  yet 
smaller  libraries.  The  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, one  of  the  most  prominent,  was  es- 
tablished under  the  Illinois  Library  Act  in 
1872.  This  library  owes  its  origin  to  a 
movement'  started  in  England  after  the 
great  fire  by  Thomas  Hughes,  the  famous 
author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days.*' 
Mr.  Hughes  and  those  associated  with  him 
made  an  appeal  to  authors,  publishers,  sci- 
entific societies  and  literary  institutions  of 
Great  Britain  which  resulted  in  the  dona- 
tion of  about  7,000  volumes.  Mr.  Frede- 
rick H.  Hild,  the  present  librarian,  was 
appointed  October  15,  1887.  The  library 
occupies  the  rectangular  site  formerly 
known  as  Dearborn  Park,  bounded  by  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Washington  Street,  Garland 
Court  and  Randolph  Street.  The  building 
cost  $2,000,000  and  on  August  1,  1905,  con- 
tained a05,960  volumes  and  about  50,000  un- 
bound  pamphlets. 

The  Newberry   Library  occupies  a  block 

3— E.J. 


with  318  feet  frontage  on  Walton  Place, 
212.3  feet  on  Clark  Street,  318  feet  on  Oak 
Street  and  213  feet  on  Dearborn  Avenue. 
It  is  a  free  reference  library,  endowed  and 
maintained  by  the  moiety  of  the  Walter 
Loomis  Newberry  estate.  On  January  1, 
1905,  the  library  contained  202,728  volumes 
and  70,965  pamphlets.  Mr.  J.  V.  Cheney, 
the  present  librarian,  was  appointed  Decem- 
ber 1,  1891. 

The  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Thirty-third  Street  and  Armour  Avenue, 
founded  in  1893,  is  a  well  selected  library, 
but  is  open  only  to  students  of^the  insti- 
tute.   It  contains  17,821  volumes. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  LibraiT, 
Dearborn  Avenue  and  Ontario  Street,  was 
founded  in  1856.  Its  resources  of  140,000 
volumes  are  of  historical  material  exclu- 
sively. 

The  John  Crerar  Library,  at  87  Wabash 
Avenue;  the  Teachers'  College  Library, 
Sixty -eighth  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue; 
the  University  of  Chicago  Library  on  Ellis 
Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth  Street,  are  all  ex- 
tensive and  well  selected  libraries. 


Professor  Ira  Rinker  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent at  Fowler,  Ind.,  and  Prof.  C.  W. 
Jack  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high 
school  there.  The  retiring  superintendent, 
Mr.  Hoover,  goes  to  Tuscola,  111. 


The  current  year  has  been  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  history  of  the  Tri-State  Col- 
lege at  Angola.  The  recent  establishment 
of  some  new  departments  has  given  new 
life  to  the  institution,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  attendance  will  continue  to  increase. 


The  patrons  of  the  Sullivan  schools  are 
pleased  over  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Hol- 
ton  as  superintendent  because  of  his  suc- 
cess elsewhere.  He  will  Infuse  new  life 
into  these  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  West  side  schools  at  Logans- 
port. He  graduated  from  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School  in  1898  and  received  his  A. 
B.  degree  from  Indiana  University  in  1902. 
He  served  three  years  as  principal  of  the 
Henry\ille  schools,  and  held  a  similar  posi- 
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tlon  at  Ohio  Falls  for  two  years.  In  1902  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Salem  high 
school,  but  resigned  to  accept  a  more  de- 
sirable position  elsewhere.  In  1905  he  was 
tendered  the  superintendency  of  the  Salem 
schools,  bnt  declined.  Like  many  other 
progressive  educators  he  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  K.  A.  He  writes:  "Send  my 
Journal  to  Sullivan." 


C.  O.  Strand  of  Fairdale,  N.  D.,  writes: 
"I  received  a  sample  copy  of  your  Edu- 
cator-Journal yesterday,  and  although  I 
have  not  more  than  glanced  it  through,  I 
have  become  convinced  tliat  it  is  about  the 
best  school  journal  I  have  seen.  I  there- 
fore enclose  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, to  begin  with  the  May  issue." 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  La- 
FoUette  News,  of  LaFollette,  Tennessee: 

"The  school  year  Just  closed  marks  the 
most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
LaFollette  city  schools.  Under  the  capable 
management  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Hart  the  work 
has  been  vigorously,  systematically  and 
thoroughly  prosecuted,  with  the  result  that 
the  patrons  of  the  school  feel  that  they  have 
this  year  gotten  the  worth  of  their  money. 
We  have  heard  nothing  but  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  school  work  of  the  past  year, 
and  all  who  express  an  opinion  at  all  on 
the  question  are  unanimous  in  their  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  that  Professor 
Hart  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  again 
next  year.  Mr.  Hart  is  an  instructor  of 
wide  experience,  a  seasoned  and  scholarly 
man  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  work 
in  whi6h  he  is  engaged." 


For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the 
Sway  zee  schools  have  been  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  positions.  The  schools  have  made 
remarkable  growth  and  they  are  now  in  a 
most  excellent  condition.  The  enrollment 
of  the  high  school  has  increased  from  31 
three  years  ago  to  about  70  this  year.  An 
enrollment  of  70  pupils  in  the  high  school 
of  a  town  the  size  of  Swayzee  is  exception- 
ally large  and  speaks  well  for  the  school. 

Three  years  ago  Prof.  O.  L.  Stubbs  re- 
signed as  principal  to  accept  the  superin- 
tendency    of   the    Kentland    schools.     The 


next  year  Prof.  B.  B.  Petty  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  position  in  the  Blwood  schools  at  an 
increased  salary,  and  last  year  Prof.  H.  E. 
Shephard  left  Swayzee  to  accept  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Roachdale  schools. 

This  spring  Prof.  B.  E.  Heeter,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Swayzee  schools 
for  the  past  three  years,  two  as  principal 
and  one  as  superintendent,  has  declined  a 
re-election,  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
the  high  school  at  St  Cloud,  Minn.,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,100.  In  this  capacity  Mr. 
Heeter  will  have  the  direction  of  seven  higb 
school  teachers.  He  expects  to  enter  tbe 
University  of  Chicago  again  this  summer. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Heeter  is  a  brother  of  Prof.  S.  L. 
Heeter,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Superintendent  L.  K.  Babcock  of  the  To- 
peka  commissioned  schools,  has  resigned 
and  wiU  prepare  for  the  legal  profession. 
He  will  pursue  law  courses  in  the  Indiana 
Law  School  and  Columbia  University. 
Thus  a  remarkable'  man  passes  from  a  re- 
markable school  in  a  no  less  remarkable 
community.  Under  his  supervision  the 
high  school  became  the  most  completely 
equipped  and  best  patronized  for  a  town  of 
its  size  in  the  whole  country.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  1906  were  a  marvel 
of  excellence  amid  the  gorgeous  setting  of 
the  Carnegie  and  Strauss  Sycamore  Liter- 
ary Hall.  The  class  was  large,  the  music 
excellent,  the  productions  the  best  in  tbe 
history  of  the  school  and  the  presentation 
address  of  Superintendent  Babcock  superb. 

Mr.  Babcock  has  made  a  wide  reputation 
as  an  executive,  as  an  example  of  manly 
dignity.  He  abounds  in  tact,  good  judg- 
ment, working  .  power  and  grasp  of  tbe 
little  things  which  make  so  greatly  for  suc- 
cess in  life.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  for- 
eign travel  and  individual  study,  coupled 
with  the  ability  to  present  his  thoughts  at- 
tractively, have  made  him  popular  as  a  lec- 
turer wherever  he  goes,  and  our  represent- 
ative district  now  delights  to  honor  him. 
although  a  "beardless  youth,"  with  a  seat 
in  the  Indiana  Legislature,  where  all  his 
constituents  have  the  greatest  faith  In  bis 
reflecting  additional  credit  upon  himself, 
his  district  and  tiie  State. 
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Teacher  wanted  to  earn  his  or  her  way 
through  medical  college.  Pan-Path,  Na- 
tional Medical  University,  Chicago. 


Miss  Lois  Biser,  who  has  taught  for  three 
years  in  Warren  county,  has  been  elected 
to  the  primary  dq>artment  in  the  West 
Lebanon  schools.  She  has  been  a  success- 
ful student  in  the  Indiana  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Normal  Training  School  at  In- 
dianapolis. .  There  were  twenty-four  ap- 
plicants for  the  position  which  she  secured 
at  West  Lebanon. 


Professor  Wm.  Beachler,  New  Bremen, 
Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Decatur,  Ind.  He  is  strongly 
recommended  by  quite  a  number  of  promi- 
nent educators  who  have  been  familiar  with 
his  professional  success. 


Professor  Samuel  Wertz,  the  very  efll- 
cient  principal  of  the  Columbus  high  school 
for  many  years,  reports  forty-one  gradu- 
ates. 


E.  T.  Woodward,  who  has  been  principal 
of  the  Thorntown  high  school  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial work. 


Professor  H.  W.  Terry  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  BatesviUe  schools  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  year,  which  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  his  efQclency. 


Superintendent  H.  W.  Bortner,  Bedkey 
schools,  has  been  re-elected,  and  will  at- 
tend the  summer  session  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  is  full  of.  the  right  pro- 
fessional spirit.  Miss  Jeanette  Gamble,  as- 
sistant principal  of  the  high  school  there, 
will  spend  the  summer  in  the  departments 
of  English  and  history  in  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, and  the  primary  teacher.  Miss  Myrtle 
Downing,  has  been  attending  the  Indiana 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Train- 
ing School  at  Indianapolis. 


When  Mr.  T.  C.  Kennedy  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Thorntown 
schools  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school 


was  only  sixty-three,  but  it  has  increased 
to  one  hundred  thhrteen.  In  addition  to  his 
supervision  he  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
history. 


Professor  A.  B.  Humke  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Edinburg  schools. 
He  has  much  successful  experience  in  ac- 
tual supervision,  having  had  charge  of  the 
Vincennes  schools  for  thirteen  years.  Since 
resigning  same  he  has  been  in  busines^s  at 
Indianapolis. 


Superintendent  E.  C.  Dodson  closed  a 
most  successful  year's  work  at  Veeders- 
burg.  The  commencement  address  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  B.  B.  Bryan,  President  of 
Franklin  College.  The  Veedersburg  News 
makes  the  following  comment: 

'The  work  accomplished  has  been  of  the 
highest  standard,  the  discipline  has  been 
ideal  and  the  general  sentiment  of  both 
pupil  and  teacher  to  accomplish  good  re- 
sults has  been  strikingly  manifest." 


Superintendent  Chas.  W.  Dodson,  Paoli 
schools,  graduated  the  largest  class. in  the 
history  of  the  schools  there,  and  the  en- 
rollment in  the  high  school  in  September 
will  be  about  one  hundred.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  the  re-election  of  himself  and  all  of 
his  teachers  in  the  high  school.  He  will 
attend  the  summer  session  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 


COMMBNCBMBNT  AT  THB  INDIANA  KINDBRQAR- 

TBN  AND  PRIMARY  NORMAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

A  large  audience  listened  most  atten- 
tively to  the  exercises  in  the  Wm.  N.  Jack- 
son Memorial  Institute  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  6th. 

Program. 

Graduates  March — The  War  March  of  the 
Priests,    Mendelssohn — Misses    McDowell 
The  Lord's  Prayer — 

Normal    School 

The  Vesper  Hour Batiste 

Normal  School 
Chorus  of  Kindergarten  Songs — 
a  The  Sailor,  b  Dance  of  the  Rainbow 
Fairies,  c  Birth  of  the  Butterfly,  d  The 
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Butterfly — Gaynor;      e      The      Lullaby — 

Brabms 
Address — The  Reach  and  the  Grasp — 

Prof.  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Head  of  the 

English    Department    In    the    Shortrldge 

High  School 

The    Swallows Ck)wen 

Noimal  School 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  the  very  efficient 
superintendent  of  r  the  institution,  next 
presented  the  diplomas,  and  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  reproducing  her  address  as 
follows: 

*'One  more  year  and  this  school  com- 
pletes a  quarter  of  a  century  of  normal  and 
free  kindergarten  work. 

"Its  students  have  been  a  blessing  and 
a  source  of  happiness  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  this  and  in  other  places. 

"You,  the  graduates  of  today,  go  forth  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  others. 

"The  kindergartner's  duty,  as  you  all 
know,  is  hot  only  to  train  and  to  lead  the 
child,  but  to  say  the  kind  and  the  encourag- 
ing word  to  young  and  old  and  in  every 
way  to  help  to  make  life  better  at  every 
turn. 

"The^  first  great  step  towards  usefulness 
in  life  is  mastery  of  self.  It  is  your  hard- 
est battle.  Gain  this  and  life's  duties  will 
not  be  so  difficult  to  accomplish. 

"This  normal  school  is  in  a  sense  your 
home.  Remember  that  you  are  members  of 
this  large  family.  We,  the  older  ones  of 
the  household,  stand  ready  to  assist  you 
in  your  work  and  to  welcome  you  back  at 
any  time. 

"In  the  name  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Indianapolis  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Children's  Aid  Society,  I  have  the  honor  to 
confer  upon  you  the  diploma  of  the  Indi- 
ana Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School. 

"Thirty-three  young  women  receive  the 
diploma  of  the  two  years'  course  for  kin- 
dergartners  and  primary  teachers.  Nine, 
the  diploma  of  the  three  years'  course  of 
supervisor  of  primary  and  kindergarten 
grades  and  normal  teachers.  One  certifi- 
cate will  be  granted  today  for  nursery  gov- 
erness work." 

Chorus  of  Kindergarten  Songs — 

a  The    Last    Rose   of   Summer     , 


b  Annie   Laurie 
c  Auld  Lang  Syne 

NORMAL  TEACHERS'  COURSE. 
Graduates  of  the  Three  Years'  Course- 
Nina  Easterday,  Julia  Fried,  Nell  Marie 
Hopping,  Mildred  L.  Kile,  Louise  A.  MilU- 
kan,  Courtney  Mure,  Grace  Miriam  Nourse, 
Ethel  Carolyn  Rhodehamel,  Grace  C.  Tre- 
nary. 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  AND  KINDER- 
GARTNERS'  COURSE. 
Graduates  of  the  Two  Years'  Course- 
Nina  Belle  Allen,  Mary  Ellen  Barry,  Flossie 
Marie  Boyer,  Nina  F.  Collings,  Clarice 
Courtney,  Jessie  L.  Deathe,  Grace  Erskine 
DeVere,  Mildred  Mary  Dickinson,  Anna 
Amelia  Griffin,  Grace  Emery  Heath,  Gladys 
Heffner-Nehrbas,  Martha  L.  Haygood,  Ella 
Gay  Holsinger,  Edith  Jane  Joel,  Cecilia 
Koehler,  Leafy  M.  Wharton,  Edith  A.  Tres- 
sel.  Prudence  Kenner,  Helen  Lally,  Aunab 
Whitson  Messer,  Rebecca  Evelyn  Martin, 
Lura  Kathryn  Marlatt,  Mary  Magdalene 
Miesel,  Rachel  M.  McLain,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Randall,  Hattie  Saine,  Cordya  Simpson, 
Mary  B.  Vinton,  Eva  B.  VanNuys,  Effie  Vin- 
son, Lucile  Watson,  Helen  Foster  West. 
Mabel  Will. 
Nursery  Governess — Bessie  Stader. 
In  the  evening  the  Froebel  Alumnae  As- 
sociation held  a  banquet  at  the  Columbia 
Club.  About  85  members  were  present,  and 
11-  different  classes  were  represented. 
Miss  Leonora  Eldridge.  of  the  Indiana  Kin- 
dergarten Faculty,  was  the  Toast  Mistress. 
The  following  persons  responded: 
"Jack  Homer" — Charlotte  Gardner,  Indiana 

Kindergarten. 
"Little   Bo   Peep"— Louise  Millikan.   Ohio. 
*  Mistress     Mary" — Grace     Heath,     Boston. 

Mass. 
"Little    Boy    Blue"— Annie    Fern,    Indiana 

Kindergarten. 
"Jack  and  Gill" — Nina  Easterday,  Nebraska. 
"Hi  Diddle  Diddle" — Prudence  Kenner,  In- 
diana  Kindergarten. 
"Jack    Be    Nimble"— Julia    Fried,    Indiana 

Kindergarten. 
"Old    Mother    Hubbard" — Gladys    Nehrbas, 

Indiana  Kindergarten. 
"Little  Miss  Muffet"— Winifred  Dean,  Wis- 
consin. 
To  the  delight  of  all  present  Mrs.  Elixa 
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A.  Blaker,  the  superintendent  of  the  Indi- 
ana Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal 
Training  School,  responded  with  an  im- 
promptu toast,  after  which  the  association 
adjourned. 


Professor  T.  H.  Meek,  formerly  of  Indi- 
ana, is  meeting  with  great  success  at  Eu- 
reka, Illinois.  He  was  recently  re-elected 
superintendent.  The  local  press  of  Eureka 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good 
things  he  has  done  for  the  schools  of  the 
city.  The  attendance  at  the  high  school 
has  increased  so  much  that  an  addition  to 
the  present  building  is  necessary.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  spend  $12,000  in  provid- 
ing additional  room. 


PROP.  D.  W.  SANDERS  AND  HIS  BOOK. 

Professor  D.  W.  Sanders  of  Govington, 
Ind.,  one  of  the  tallest  of  ''Hoosier  School- 
masters," and  a  familiar  figure  at  teachers* 
associations,  is  making  a  very  successful 
campaign  in  behalf  of  his  book,  "The  Civil 
Government  of  the  Indiana  Township  and 
County." 


More  than  15,000  copies  have  now  been 
sold  and  a  new  edition  of  10,000  is  being 
published.  Mr.  Sanders  has  evidently  met 
a  popular  demand  in  describing  the  township 
and  county  officials  at  their  actual  work, 
and  the  story  is  told  in  a  style  of  lan- 
guage that  is  certainly  very  clear,  very 
interesting,  and  at  times  quite  humorous. 


Dr.    George  Edgar  Vincent,   professor  of 
sociology  and  dean  of  Junior  colleges  in  the 

4-E.  J. 


University  of  Chicago,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  Laporte.  His  sub- 
ject was  '^Education  and   Efficiency." 


Superintendent  O.  H.  Blossom  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  at  Rockville  for  the  fifth 
year,  but  he  presently  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  Union  City 
schools.  He  is  a  graduate  of  both  the  In- 
diana State  Normal  School  and  Indiana 
University  and  holds  a  life  state  certificate. 
He  began  his  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  Adams  County,  and  has  been 
successful  wherever  he  has  taught.  After 
serving  one  year  as  principal  of  the  Rock- 
ville high  school  he  was  promoted  to  the 
superintendency  without  any  application 
upon  his  part. 


Miss  Viletta  Baker  of  the  Pendleton  high 
school  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  German 
in  the  West  Lafayette  high  school  because 
of  the  resignation  of  Prof.  A.  A.  May,  who 
will  attend  Yale  University  the  ensuing 
year. 


Dr.  T.  F.  Moran  of  Purdue  University 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  high  school  building  at 
West  Lafayette. 


At  the  request  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  Governor  Hanly  ap- 
pointed a  State  .Educational  Commission. 
Its  personnel  is  as  follows:  Supt.  B.  F. 
Moore,  Marion  schools,  Chairman;  Hon. 
E.  E.  Moore,  State  senator,  Connersville; 
Hon.  L.  Ert  Slack,  State  senator,  Franklin; 
Thomas  D.  Slimp,  attorney,  Washington; 
Will  S.  Ritchie,  president  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Lebanon;  Edgar  Webb,  editor  of  the 
Ledger,  Attica,  and  Prof.  John  W.  Lewis, 
county  superintendent,  Wabash.  The  final 
report  of  the  committee  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  by  December  1st.  The 
commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  sugges- 
tions from  any  one  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools  of  Indiana.  Address 
either  the  chairman.  Prof.  B.  F.  Moore. 
Marion,  Ind.,  or  the  secretary,  Mr.  Edgar 
Webb,   Attica,   Ind.     The   scope   of   the  in- 
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vestigation  is  indicated  by  tlie  commission 
as  follows: 

"Although  the  idea  has  become  preva- 
lent that  the  commission  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  this  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. This  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  the 
commission  will  investigate;  but  its  recom- 
mendations will  be  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
ditions that  it  finds.  If  it  is  found  that 
teachers  are  getting  less  than  their  labors 
earn,  then  an  increase  will  be  recommended; 
but  if  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  earn  as 
much  as  they  are  getting,  then  a  reduction 
of  the  salary  standard  will  be  recommended. 

Other  subjects  that  will  be  investigated 
are  the  manner  of  electing  county  superin- 
tendents, the  advisability  of  a  larger  normal 
school  system,  the  matter  of  local  and  State 
tax  levies,  the  formation  of  a  township 
school  board,  and  other  questions  that  can 
not  at  this  time  be  specified." 


MARION  NORMAL  COLLBOe  AND  BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY. 

Many  Marion  people  in  this  busy  day  of 
hustling  for  new  factories,  new  interurban 
lines  and  other  industrial  enterprises  do  not 
stop  to  think  that  Marion  has  one  institu- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance,  one  whose 
product  is  more  than  utilitarian  wares,  in 
fact,  an  Institution  which  turns  out  well- 
rounded  men  and  women,  able  to  take  high 
place  in  the  avocations  which  they  wish  to 
follow.  The  institution  represents  not  only 
a  large  investment  of  money,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  training  and  skill  and  years  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  those  at  its  head. 

The  Marion  Normal  College  was  estab- 
lished a  number  of  years  ago,  but  its  real 
history  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Marion  dates  back  to  February  22, 
1806,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Boucher 
came  to  Marion  and  took  hold  of  the  insti- 
tution. At  that  time  the  school  had  one 
building,  almost  entirely  unfurnished  and 
in  reality  unfinished.  The  school  was  lo- 
cated far  outside  the  city  limits  and  there 
were  no  paved  streets,  alleys,  sewers  or 
water  mains  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

At  that  time  the  school  was  financially 
embarrassed  and  its  teachers  were  unpaid. 


There  were  only  thirty-five  students  in  at- 
tendance and  many  of  these  were  free  stu- 
dents. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Boucher  came  to  Ma- 
rion from  Dixon,  111.,  where  they  had  aided 
gi'eatly  in  building  up  the  Dixon  Normul 
from  a  small  institution  to  a  splendid  nor- 
mal school  with  an  enrollment  of  97;. 
Fi  lends  of  Professor  Boucher  wondereil 
wiiat  he  would  be  able  to  do  with  the  Cla- 
rion institution,  but  undaunted,  he  started 
In  to  build  up  a  school,  and  from  a  small, 
struggling  institution  with  an  attendance 
of  thirty-five,  in  nine  months  he  had  a  mag- 
nificent school. 


Professor  Jas.  H.  Gray,  principal  of  the 
Rensselaer  high  school,  will  spend  his  sum- 
mer vacation  with  his  parents  at  Rosenberg, 
Texas.  Supt.  I.  N.  Warren  and  County  Su- 
perinten(fent  Louis  H.  Hamilton  speak  most  I 
highly  of  his  professional  success.  He  is  a  i 
graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Noi-mal 
School  and  Indiana  University.  The  high 
school  enrollment  at  Rensselaer  is  174, 
which  is  quite  good  for  a  town  of  less  than  | 
3,000  inhabitants. 


Superintendent  Ira.  P.  Rinker,  Fowler 
schools,  graduated  from  the  Goodland  high 
school  in  1898.  He  received  his  A-  B.  de- 
gree from  Indiana  University  in  1902  after 
specializing  in  English.  He  taught  that  sub- 
ject in  the  Paragon  high  school,  and  had  the 
honor  of  giving  several  institute  talks.  He 
has  taught  four  years,  the  second  and  third 
years  being  principal  of  the  Remington  high 
school.  Last  year  he  was  elected  to  estab- 
lish an  English  department  in  the  Fowler 
high  school.  The  course  of  study  which  he 
prepared  was  adopted  for  the  eleven  high 
schools  of  Benton  County.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  he  will  carry  forward  the 
good  work  done  by  his  very  worthy  prede- 
cessor, Supt.  Lewis  Hoover,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  Tuscola,  111. 


The  school  board  at  Princeton  will  build 
a  two-room  addition  to  the  Lowell  school 
this  summer  in  order  to  relieve  the  crowded 
conditions  in  the  high  school.  They  hope  to 
build  a  new  high  school  building  within  a 
year  or  two. 
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Professor  J.  B.  Lemasters  has  been  re- 
employed as  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Edinburg  after  a  very  successful  year  spent 


J.  B.  LEMASTERS. 
Kewanna. 

there.  He  is  a  giiiduate  of  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity and  holds  a  life  State  license  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Kdueatiou  of  Indiana. 


Professor  J.  II.  Bachtenkircher,  who  has 
been  the  very  efficient  supervisor  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Lafayette  schools  for  thir- 
teen years,  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
in  the  Evansville  schools.  A  sketch  of  him 
will  appear  in  our  August  issue.  His  repu- 
tation as  an  expert  penman  has  extended  to 
many  other  States. 


Principal  Chas.  A.  Unnewehr  of  the 
Princeton  high  school  and  Miss  Lillian  Car- 
ter, instructor  in  Latin,  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer taking  special  work  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


The  Roanoke  schools  have  just  closed  a 
very  successful  year  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Smith.  The  entire  corps 
of  teachers  has  been  re-elected  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Miss  Essie  Denius,  who  resigned 
to  complete  her  work  in  the  State  Normal. 
Miss  Lulton  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  to  take  her  place. 


Everybody    should    be    trying   to    realize 
perfection  in  his  daily  work. 


During  commencement  week  an  elaborate 
chair  was  presented  to  President  Hughes  of 
De  Pauw  University,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Edgin. 
chaplain  of  the  JefiPersonville  reformatory. 


an  alumnus  of  De  Pauw.  The  walnut  wood 
from  which  the  chair  was  made  was  taken 
from  the  old  De  Pauw  estate  in  New  Al- 
bany. The  wood  was  presented  to  Rever- 
end Edgin  for  the  pui*pose,  and  the  chair 
was  made  in  the  crafts  department  of  the 
reformatory. 


The  trustees  of  Vincennes  University  will 
hereafter  issue  no  diplomas  until  there  is  a 
class  with  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
There  are  a  number  of  students  at  present 
who  have  announced  that  they  desire  to  be 
members  of  the  first  class  that  will  receive 
an  A.  B.  degree. 


Superintendent  J.  H.  Bair  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  North  Liberty 
schools  another  year  at  an  increase  of  sal- 
ary. The  patrons  at  North  Liberty  are  well 
pleased  with  their  schools. 


Professor  Daniel  Freeman  has  been 
chosen  superintendent  of  Union  High  Acad- 
emy at  Westfleld,  Ind.  Professor  Freeman 
is  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College  and  of  the 
State  Normal.  Professor  Inin  Stanley  re- 
tired as  superintendent  after  thirty  years  of 
work  as  an  educator. 


De  Pauw  University  is  now  assured  of  its 
Carnegie  library— the  $50,000  required  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  for  an  endowment  of  the  in- 
stitution to  be  built  by  his  money  has  been 
raised  chiefly  through  the  effort  of  President 
Hughes  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Town,  field  agent  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  Carnegie  will  give 
$50,000. 


"There's  no   dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours; 
Only  in  our  blindness 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers." 


Superintendent  J.  W.  Coleberd  of  South 
Whitley  has  resigned  his  position  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  his  post-graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  W.  W. 
Strain  of  Newport,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
as  his  successor.  Mr.  Strain  is  a  graduate 
of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio.  He 
comes  to  Indiana  highly  recommended. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  Mothers'  Club 
at  Princeton,  3,000  packages  of  flower  seeds 
were  aistributed  to  the  school  children  dur- 
ing April.  The  children  will  contest  for 
prizes  to  be  given  for  the  best  kept  flower 
beds  during  the  summer. 


"Flee,  flee  from  doing  naught; 
For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
But  bred  an  idle  thought." 


At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Elkhart  schools,  Superintendent  Thomas 
presented  a  very  interesting  statement  show- 
ing the  conditions  as  they  developed  in  his 
twenty  years'  administration.  Under  the 
present  conditions  330  more  pupils  are  en- 
rolled in  the  school;  the  average  attendance 
is  390  more  and  300  more  remained  in 
school  to  the  close  of  the  year  than  would 
have  been  the  case  with  the  same  number 
of  children  under  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted in  1887.  In  1887  only  68  pupils  of 
every  100  enumerated  were  enrolled  in 
schools,  79  of  every  100,  i.  e.,  eleven  more 
pupils  out  of  every  100  enumerated  were  en- 
rolled this  year  than  In  1887.  Thirteen 
more  in  every  100  enrolled  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  ten  more  in  every  100  remained 
In  school  to  the  close  of  the  year. 


Mr.  John  M.  Harsh,  who  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  South  Whitley  high  school  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  will  go  as  a  teacher  of 
chemistry  and  physics  to  Marquette,  Mich., 
where  he  will  receive  a  salary  of  $900.  Mr. 
Harsh  is  an  Ohio  State  University  man  and 
is  unusually  well  prepared  in  his  work. 


We  must  be  sure  to  give  due  weight  to 
the  good  side  of  every  event  that  has  two 
sides.— Eliot. 


It  is,  to  the  initiated,  a  self-evident  fact 
that  for  the  thoroughly  successful  teacher 
there  is  but  one  standard — he  must  be  an 
angel  for  temper,  a  demon  for  discipline, 
a  chameleon  for  adaptation,  a  diplomatist 
for  tact,  an  optimist  for  hope,  and  a  hero 
for  courage.  To  these  common  and  easily 
developed  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he 
should  add  india-rubber  nerves  and  a  cheer- 


ful willingness  to  trust  a  large  portion  of 
his  reward  to  some  other  world  than  this.— 
From  "Cicero  in  Maine,"  by  Martha  Baker 
Dunn. 


Superintendent  G.  H.  Roper  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  Waterloo  schools 
another  year.  Miss  Ethel  Waterman  of  the 
*06  class,  Indiana  University,  has  been 
elected  to  the  prlncipalship  of  the  higb 
school.  Miss  Waterman  was  a  teacher  in 
the  grades  at  Waterloo  for  several  years. 


VALPARAISO  «.  NIVBRSITY. 

Valparaiso  University  is  making  great 
strides  in  the  way  of  improvement  this  year. 
It  has  changed  the  length  of  the  terms  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  each.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  splendid  movement  and  will  add  to  the 
strength  of  all  the  departments  of  the  school, 
and  also  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the 
school  for  doing  the  highest  grade  of  work. 

The  increasing  attendance  has  created  a 
demand  for  more  room.  The  school  already 
has  splendid  buildings  and  equipments,  but 
it  is  erecting  this  summer,  a  new  building 
for  the  medical  department,  which  will  also 
contain  additional  rooms  for  science  work. 
Then  the  new  music  hall  will  have  twice  the 
capacity  of  the  former  building  and  the  new 
dormitory  will  be  an  up-to-date  building  in 
every  respect.  It  will  contain  132  rooms. 
It  will  be  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas 
and  electricity  and  will  have  hot  and  cold 
water  in  every  room.  These  together  with 
the  new  dining  hall  already  completed  will 
put  the  school  in  splendid  shape  for  accom- 
modating the  students  the  coming  year. 

This  institution  deserves  its  patronage,  be- 
cause it  gives  to  young  people  the  advant- 
ages of  the  high  priced  schools  at  an  expense 
that  can  be  met  by  all.  The  Autumn  term 
will  open  September  4th. 


INDIANA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  success  of  In- 
diana Central  University  as  the  Institution 
was  not  opened  until  last  fall.  Dr.  Roberts, 
the  president,  has  proven  himself  a  man  of 
superior  administrative  ability.  He  has  Just 
placed  an  order  for  2,000  sixty-page  cata- 
logues.    The  indications  are  that  there  will 
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be  a  very  decided  Increase  in  the  attendance 
at  the  fall  opening.  When  teachers  visit 
Indianapolis  we  hope  that  they  may  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Roberts  at 
his  city  office  at  8i  £ast  Washington  Street. 
The  University  is  located  at  Southport,  and 
can  be  reached  either  by  the  interurban  rail- 
way or  the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Several 
months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Dr.  Roberts  and  his  faculty  at  the  institu- 
tion. The  work  done  there  will  bear  close 
inspection. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


"Good  Health  for  Boys  and  Girls"  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago),  by 
Bertha  Millard  Brown,  S.  B.,  instructor  in 
biology  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.  This  is  an  introductory  book  to 
the  Colton  series  of  Physiologies,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  interest  boys  and  girls  in  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  observing  the  laws  of 
health.  The  lessons  are  devoted  to  develop- 
ing, centers  of  interest,  and  attractive  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts  and  laws  that  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  should 
know  and  the  bringing  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  close  relation  with  ordinary  daily 
life.  The  illustrations  are  beautiful.  164 
pages,  45  cents. 


"Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens'*  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by  Mabel 
Hill,  instructor  of  history  and  civics,  in 
State  Normal  School,  Ix>well,  Mass.,  with  an 
introduction  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  Harvard  University. 
List  price,  50  cents;  mailing  price,  00  cents. 
Each  chapter  contains  a  brief  but  typical 
story  of  municipal  or  political  functions. 
Following  the  story  are  informal  questions 
meant  to  suggest  further  conversations  be- 
tween pupils  and  teacher.  The  appendix 
contains  a  set  of  more  formal  questions  for 
each  chapter. 


"A  First  Course  in  Physics"  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
by  Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.  D.,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Henry  Gordon  Gale, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  physics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  488  papes.  List  price, 
11.25;  mailing  price,   Jpl.40.     This   one-year 


course  in  physics  has  grown  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  authors  in  developing  the 
work  in  physics  at  the  School  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  physics  instruction  in  affiliated 
high  schools  and  academies. 


**New  Educational  Course"  (Ginn  &  Co.), 
by  James  M.  McLaughlin,  director  of  music, 
Boston  public  schools,  author  of  "Elements 
and  Notation  of  Music,"  and  W.  W.  Gil- 
christ, vocal  teacher  and  conductor,  com- 
poser of  "Songs  for  Children,"  art  songs,  can- 
tatas, orchestral  works.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  inspire  love  of  good  music,  to 
develop  a  musical  voice,  to  teach  sight- 
singing,  and  to  induce  musical  interpreta- 
tion. The  series  has  been  tested  satisfac- 
torily in  many  of  the  best  schools. 


"Essentials  of  United  States  History" 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago),  by  Wm.  A.  Mowry  and 
Blanche  S.  Mowry.  434  pages,  00  cents. 
The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  make  the  study 
interesting  to  the  pupils,  and  through  in- 
terest to  stimulate  the  children  to  acquiring 
a  lasting  practical  knowledge  of  American 
affairs,  historical  and  political,  present  as 
well  as  past.  It  is  a  teachable  text-book, 
brief  and  simple,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 


"First  Steps  In  Mental  Gro^vth"  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago),  by 
David  R.  Major,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Ohio  State  University.  This  ex- 
cellent work  comprises  a  series  of  studies 
in  the  psychology  of  infancy.  The  studies 
composing  the  volume  are  based  in  the  main 
upon  a  record  which  the  author  kept  of  his 
child  from  his  birth  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  they  are  made  up  in  large  meas- 
ure of  transcripts  from  note  books. 

A  most  noteworthy  addition  to  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.'s  list  of  school  and  college 
texts  are:  The  Silver-Burdett  Readers,  by 
Ella  M.  Powers  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  a 
series  of  five  readers,  national  in  scope  and 
based  on  the  best  principles  of  pedagogy. 
Especially    are    these    books    distinctive    in 
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the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  graded. 
There  are  embodied  in  the  reader's  selec- 
tions from  the  choicest  literature,  including 
history,  stories,  fables,  fairy  tales  and 
poems,  taken  from  the  best  sources. 

The  Silver  Series  of  Language  Books,  by 
Albert  LeRoy  Bartlett  and  Howard  Lee  Mc- 
Bain,  a  two-book  series  in  which  English 
grammar  is  simply  and  logically  presented 
on  the  inductive  plan.  The  first  book, 
"First  Steps  in  English,**  provides  attract- 
ive language  work  for  primary  grades,  and 
lays  a  firm  foundation  for  a  later,  more  sci- 
entific study  of  grammar.  The  keynote  of 
the  second  book,  "The  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,"  is  the  belief  that  the  logical 
unit  for  the  beginning  of  the  pupil's  study  of 
grammar  is  the  sentence  by  means  of  which 
he  expresses  his  thought,  not  the  words  of 
which  the  sentence  is  composed.  The  first 
section  of  the  book  is  therefore  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  sentence  and  its  parts, 
while  the  second  section  is  given  to  the  more 
detailed  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

The  Quincy  Word  List,  by  Frank  E.  Par- 
lin,  A.  M.,  is  a  sensible  spelling  book  that 
teaches  spelling,  and  furnishes  valuable  ele- 
mentarj'  word  study.  The  list  contains  over 
seven  thousand  of  the  commonest  words  of 
our  language,  graded  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  plan — ^a  large  percentage  of 
the  words  being  key  words,  or  words  which 


present  the  difficulties  of  a  whole  group  of 
words. 

Two  very  Important  new  arithmetics 
(The  Standard  Series  of  Mathematics)  are 
"The  New  Elementary  Arithmetic"  and 
"The  New  Advanced  Arithmetic,"  by  John 
W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cropsey.  The  former 
book,  intended  for  use  in  the  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  elementary  grades,  contains  an 
abundance  of  carefully  graded  exercises  de- 
signed to  develop  the  subject  systematically 
and  to  train  pupils  to  think  in  number,  and 
the  latter  book  is  fairly  representative  of 
what  is  best  and  progressive  in  present-day 
methods. 

"The  Malcing  of  the  American  Nation"  is 
a  notable  addition  to  the  grammar  grade 
histories  of  the  United  States.  It  presents 
all  of  the  vital  and  critical,  civic  and  polit- 
ical, industrial,  commercial  and  financial  ac- 
tivities of  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tietli  century  as  the  legitimate  and  inevit- 
able fruiting  of  long-time  historical  move- 
ments. 

The  book  includes  lists  of  collateral  read- 
ing, the  books  mentioned  being  those  most 
likely  to  be  found  in  available  libraries,  and 
a  comprehensive  list  of  good  books  for 
further  reading  which  Is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix. The  appendix  also  includes  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States, 


.    ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man's  salary  is  $1,400  a  year,  he  payi  14%  of  it 

for  board,  9K%  for  clothing,  and  18%  for  other 
expenses.    What  are  his  yearly  expenses? 

2.  Find  the  number  of  parinff  stones  9  inches  by  3 

inches  in  a  street  88  rods  long,  12  yards  wide. 

3.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  room  18  feet 

long,  16  feet  wide  and  tO  feet  high,  at  9^^.18  a 
square  yard,  dedacting  98  square  feet  for  doors 
and  windows? 

4.  A  man  bought  3^  cords  of  wood  at  14.50  per  cord; 

1%  cords  at  $L80  per  cord:  8^/5  cords  at  $3.50  per 
cord.  He  sold  at  an  average  of  $5  00  per  cord. 
What  was  his  gain?  What  was  his  per  cent, 
gain? 
6.  A  note  of  $460,  with  interest  at  6%,  is  dated  March 
25, 1904.  Payments  are  made  $90  July  21,  $160 
February  6,  1905.  How  much  is  due  April  1, 
1905? 

6.  Define  Ratio,  Proportion,  Discount,  Stock,  Bond. 

7.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  10,  and  their  difference 

is  8.  First  find  the  numbers  by  using  a  single 
unknown,  then  find  them  by  using  two  un- 
knowns. 

8.  A  ladder  50  feet  long  placed  near  the  center  of  a 

street  will  reach  a  window  on  one  side  30  feet 


from  the  pavement  and  one  on  the  other  side  40 
feet  from  the  same  level.  What  is  the  distanM 
from  one  window  sill  to  the  other? 

Anttoer; 

1.  14%  -f  9K%  +  18%  -  413^%  -41M%  of  $1*400- 
$578.66^,  yearly  expenses. 

2.  9  X  8  "-  27  sq.  in.  in  each  stone.  88  X  1^  X  12 
»17«424,  length  of  street  in  inches.  12  X  S  X12-432, 
width  of  street  in  inches.  17^24  x  432  -  7,527468  iq.  in. 
in  area  of  street.  7,527,168  -i-  27  »  278,784,  number^  of 
stones  required. 

3.  18  X  16  -  288  sq.  it,  in  ceiling.  18  +  16  X  2-88 
ft.  perimeter  of  room.  68  X  10  —  680  sq.  ft  in  walls. 
680  +  288  »  968  sq.  fl.  entire  surface.  968  -  98  -  870  sq. 
ft.  to  be  plastered.  870  -1-  9  —  9^  sq.  yds.  9^  X  18  - 
$17.40. 

4.  3i  cords  at  $4.50-414.62^ 
7lcordsat$lJO-41S.27i 
Sicordsat$3,50«|ll.20 
$14.62i-i-$13.27»-i411.20-t39.]0,  cost, 
Si-|-7i-f  Si— 13i8,  oords,  amount  bought. 
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ISjg  cords  at  «5»i09.m,  selling  price. 
i09.12i-t39.1O-|SO.O2*,  gain. 
|30.02i-i-|39.lO-7«l8!%,  gain. 

5.  Amoant  of  9460  @  6%  f^om  Moh.  25, 1904,  to  July 
21, 1904, 3  mos.  26  d.  -  9469.»  —  990.00  -  $378J9. 

Amount  of  9378.89  @  6%  f^om  Jalr21,  1904,  to 
Ecb.  6, 1905,  6  mos.  15  d.  -  9391.20  -  9160.00  -  9231^. 

Amoant  of  9231.20  @  6%  from  Feb.  6, 1905,  to  Apr 
1, 1906. 1  mo.  25  d.  -  9233.32,  ans. 

6.  Ratio  is  the  relationship  which  one  number  has 
toanother  of  the  same  kind.  A  proportion  is  an  eqaal- 
ity  of  ratios.  A  diseoant  is  a  deduction  from  the  full 
amount  of  money  due  made  in  oonsideration  of  prompt 
payment  or  for  other  reasons.  Stock  is  the  capital  of 
an  incorporated  company.  A  bond  is  a  written  agree- 
ment to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  with  a  fixed  rate  of  inter- 
est, at  or  before  a  specified  time. 

7.  (a)  Let  x  »  larger  number. 

Then  x  —  8  —  smaller. 
X  +  (x  -  8)  -  10. 

jf  __  g  ^  J I  the  numbers, 
(b)  Let  X  —  larger  number, 
y  —  smaller. 
l.x  +  y-10. 
2.  x-y-*  8, 
Add  the  equations  2x  •>  18. 
Whence,  X  «9. 

Substituting  in  (2)  9  —  y  -  8,  y  -  1)  .'.  the 
numbers  are  9  and  1. 
8. 


50- 

2S00 

30-- 

900 

4V- 

1600 

l/^'- 

3?- 

40 

1/50'- 

To'- 

30 

40  +  30- 

70  ft. 

HISTORY. 

1.  With  what  discoveries  are  the  names  of  Cabot, 

Vespucius.  Magellan  and  Balboa  connected? 

2.  State  when,  where  and  by  whom  the  first  perma- 

nent English  settlement  was  made  in   North 
America? 

3.  With  what  great  event  is  the  name  of  Wolfe  con- 

neoted? 

4.  What  was  the  "Stamp  Act,"  and  why  did  the  col- 

onists object  to  its  enforcement? 

5.  Briefly  describe  the  Battle  of  King's  Mountain 

and  tell  why  it  is  historically  important. 

6.  What  was  the  greatest  event  of  Jefferson's  admin- 

istration?   Give  brief  account. 

7.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  Compromise  ot  1850, 

and  what  provision  was  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  people  ot  the  northern  states? 

8.  State  the  causes  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  The 

results. 

Annotr$. 

1.  (a)  The  discovery  of  the  land  in  the  region  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  north  Atlantic  Coast,  (b)  He 
Tisited  the  north  coast  of  South  America  and  wrote  an 
account  of  his  travels,  (c)  The  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe,    (d)  The  discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607,  by  John  Smith. 

3.  With  the  fall  of  Quebec,  and  final  conquest  of 
New  France,  in  1759. 

4.  It*was  a  revenue  bill  passed  by  the  English  Par- 
liament in  1765.  It  provided  that  bills,  notes,  marriage 


oertifieates,  legal  documents,  etc.,  should  be  written 
only  on  stamped  paper.  The  revenue  obtained  was  to 
be  used  in  colonial  defense.  The  bill  ran  counter  to 
the  notions  of  the  colonists  concerning  their  rights  and 
privileges.  It  aroused  the  greatest  indignation  through- 
out the  colonies. 

5.  Colonel  Ferguson,  of  the  British  army,  was  de- 
feated by  a  force  of  mountaineers  and  backwoodsmen. 
The  South  took  new  courage  and  the  moral  effect  of 
this  victory  was  great. 

6.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana.  It  more  than 
doubled  the  territorial  area  of  the  United  Stat  op,  actu- 
ally adding  l,171A^l  square  miles.  The  subsequent 
greatness  of  our  country  has  been  largely  accomplished 
by  this  act  of  President  Jefferson.  He  took  ad\  antage 
of  Napoleon's  crisis  with  England  and  his  enemies 
claimed  that  be  violated  even  his  own  views  of  the 
Constitution.  He  has  long  been  forgiven  for  such  vio- 
lation, by  a  grateful  people. 

7.  (a)  The  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico 
was  established  and  Texas  was  paid  ten  million  dollars 
for  giving  up  her  claims. 

(b)  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  state. 

(c)  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  given  territorial 
governments  without  restriction  as  to  slavery. 

(d)  A  fugitive' slave  law  was  passed. 

(e>  The  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Col  um  bia  was 
abolished.  The  fugitive  slave  law  aroused  the 
greatest  indignation  all  through  the  northern 
states. 

8.  Spain's  inhuman  treatment  of  the  insurgents  in 
Cuba,  and  the  secret  blowing  up  of  the  battleship 
"Maine,"  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  caused  the  war. 
The  results  were:  Cuba  became  independent,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  became  American  posses- 
sions, 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SICIBNTIFIO  TEMPER- 
ANOE, 

1.  What  sanitary  conditions  should  exist  in   and 

about  the  school  building? 

2.  How  do  movable  and   immovable   articulation^) 

differ:  (a)  as  to  structure;  (b)  as  to  u  e? 

3.  Trace  the  blood  from  the  heart  through  the  stom- 

ach and  back  to  the  heart,  naming  each  blood 
vessel. 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  structure  of  the 

kidneys?    On  their  function? 

5.  Qive  the  structure  of  a  nerve  fibre,  a  nerve-cell 

and  a  nerve.    What  is  the  function  of  each? 

6.  What  are  reflex  actions?    How  are  they  related  to 

habits? 

7.  What  is  the  physiological  value  of  rest? 

8.  How  would  you  teach  Scientific  Temperance  ? 

Affwer: 

1.  The  building  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  free 
from  all  sources  of  impure  air.  The  purest  of  air 
should  be  constantly  fupplied  to  the  schoolroom  in 
quantities  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  room.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of 
impure  air. 

2.  (a)  Movable  articulations  are  surrounded  by 
capsular  ligaments  secreting  synovia;  immovable  are 
not  so  surrounded.  Movable  articulations  admit  of 
movement;  immovable  do  not.  (b)  Movable  articula- 
tions unite  parts  where  motion  is  required;  immovable 
unite  those  parts  requiring  no  movement  in  the  ordi- 
nary functions  of  life. 
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3.  The  blood  passes  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  through  tbe  aorta,  the  coelio  axis,  and  gastric 
artery  to  the  stomach.  It  returns  through  the  gastrio 
and  portal  veins,  passing  thronsrh  the  liver  to  the 
hepatic  vein,  which  carries  it  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

4.  Alcohol  has  a  marked  elFect  upon  all  glands, 
but  particularly  so  npon  tbe  kidneys,  producing  fatty 
degeneration  and  impairing  the  lunction  of  these 
glands.  When  the  healthy  activity  of  the  kidneys  be* 
comes  impaired  the  uric  acid  that  should  be  eliminated 
ttom  the  system  remains  in  the  circulation;  causing 
disease. 

5.  A  nerve  fiber  consists  of  a  central  thread  of 
nerve  matter  called  the  axis  cylinder.  This  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  substance  cal  ed  '*the  white  sub- 
stance of  Schwann,"  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  delicate 
membrane  called  the  nenjilemma.  Nerve  cells  are  of 
various  and  irregular  shapes,  very  often  spheroidal, 
havine  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  A  nerve  is  com 
posed  of  bundles  of  fibers  held  together  by  neuroglia 
and  surrounded  b**  a  sheath  called  the  perinen  ium. 
The  function  of  the  nerve-cell  is  the  originating  of 
nerve-force.  The  function  of  the  nerve-fiber  is  the 
carrying  of  nerve-force.  The  nerve  carries  nerve- 
stimuli. 

6.  Reflex  actions  are  actions  produced  by  motor 
stimuli  ouming  from  a  reflex  center,  or  tho»e  actions 
not  consciously  supervised  by  the  mind  Actions  be- 
come habitual  when  they  are  performed  by  reflex  ac- 
tion. 

7.  Rest  is  relative,  not  absolute.  Its  value  is  in 
the  opportunity  given  the  tissues  for  the  renewal  of 
functmial  energy. 

8.  I  should  teach  scientific  temperance  by  direct- 
ing the  rending,  the  observation,  and  the  experiments 
of  the  pupil  so  as  to  give  him  a  correct  idea  of  the 
physical  and  moral  effects  of  alcoholics. 


BEADING. 

1.  Qive  a  olear  summary  of  all  that  good  reading  in- 

volves. 

2.  How  can  we  teach  pupils  to  express  emotion  in  a 

selection? 

3.  What  \*  emphanis?    By  what  other  means  may  an 

idea  be  empbanised  than  by  force? 

4.  Is  it  a  srood  plan  to  outline  the  assignment  of  a 

reading  le^iion  for  lower  grade  classes?    Why? 

5.  What  are  your  methods  of  teaching  articulation 

and  enunciation? 

6.  When  should  corrections  in  reading  be  made,  and 

why? 

7.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  children  read  until  they 

mnkf  a  mistake,  or  until  they  come  to  a  pause? 
Why? 

8.  Outline  the  assignment  of  a  lesson  based  upon  ' 

**The  Village  Blacusmith." 

Arutoers. 

1.  Good  reading  from  the  mechanical  side  involves 
perfect  articulaton*  P'onunciition  and  voice  modula- 
tion; and  from  the  sniHtual  side  the  power  to  interpret 
the  various  words  of  the  author.  It  is  like  mui>io,  it 
must  be  felt  and  must  move  from  the  soul  outward. 

2.  The  c)  ild  must  be  led  or  helped  to  see  the  real 
situation  of  the  character  described.  For  instance 
when  the  death  of  **Litt1e  Nell"  is  read  with  all  proper 
accessories  understood,  the  child's  emotion  will  natur- 
ally follow. 


8.  Special  stress  placed  on  an  important  word  or 
phrase  to  indicate  its  importance  in  the  lesson.  The 
printer  has  devices  to  indicate  the  same  thing. 

4.  Yes,  in  order  to  train  the  child's  mental  habit 
in  the  directi'^n  of  ana'ytic  thinking. 

5.  Oral  drill  is  the  only  way. 

6.  When  the  child  is  through  reading.  When  he 
he  is  interrupted  while  aetwtlly  reading  the  eontinuity 
of  his  thought  is  broken  and  he  is  hindered  more  than 
helped. 

7.  There  is  no  serious  objection  in  the  teond 
method,  but  the  first  should  not  be  tolerated  if  the 
pupiU  do  the  criticizing.  They  trump  np  imaginary 
faults  and  take  all  the  fine  spirit  out  of  tbe  reading 
exercise. 

8.  *  I.    Read  the  poem  entire. 

1.  Describe  the  smith: 

a.  Hi.o  strength. 

b.  His  appearance. 

c.  His  independence. 

d.  His  industry. 

e.  His  reverence  for  God. 

f.  His  sorrow. 

g.  His  purpose  in  life. 

2.  The  children. 

3.  The  lesson  to  us. 

II.    Find  the  theme  of  the  poem. 

OEOORAFBT, 

1.  Qive  two  good  reasons  why  there  are  few  railroads 

in  South  America. 

2.  What  five  conuitions  modify  climate? 

3.  What  part  of  the  text-book  would  yon  emphasise 

most,  and  why? 
4     The  Sues  Canal  is  longer  than  the  proposed  Pan- 
amA    Canal.     Why   will   it    be     much  more 
expensive  to  build  the  latter? 

5.  What  is  the  approxi>nate  population  of  the  United 

Kitates?    Indiana? 

6.  Name  and  locate  the  territory  recently  acquired 

by  the  United  States.   How  was  each  acquired? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mediterranean  ? 

What  does  this  show  about  the  knowledge  uf  the 
earth  in  former  times? 

8.  Why  has  Liverpool  grown  up  where  it  is?   Man- 

chester?   What  advantages  have  London  and 
Qlargow  in  location? 

Atuwert, 

1.  Railroads  are  few  in  South  Ameriea  because 
the  climate  of  the  equatorial  regions  is  not  favorable 
to  settlement  by  civilized  people,  the  western  moun- 
tain region  is  difficult  of  access  by  railroads  and  the 
present  needs  of  the  country  are  well  met- by  the  many 
long  navigable  rivers. 

2.  Latitude,  altitude,  distance  from  the  sea,  direc- 
tion of  prevailing  winds  and  relief  of  surrounding 
region  modify  the  climate  of  a  place.  « 

8.  An  expression  of  opinion  is  asked  for  in  this 
<tnestion  the  value  of  which  the  examiner  may  properly 
decide. 

4.  The  Panama  canal  route  crosses  a  low  mountain 
range  requiring  either  a  very  deep  cut  or  expensive 
locks,  while  the  Sues  iravemes  alow  plain. 

6.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1900  was 
76i  million,  of  Indiana  2|  million.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  not  far  A-om  95  million. 
Indiana  has  not  increased  greatly  in  popnlation  since 
1900. 

6.  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  by 
request  of  the  republican  government  of  the  island  in 
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1886.  The  Philippine  Islands,  Guam  of  the  Ladrone 
froap,  Tutuila  and  Manua  of  the  Samoan  Islands  and 
Waka  Island,  all  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean  between 
the  tropics  and  Porto  Rico  and  some  unimportant  islets 
in  the  West  Indies  were  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  war 
with  Spain. 

7.  Mediterranean,  middle  of  the  earth,  recalls  the 
time  when  the  known  lands  were  those  surrounding 
this  sea. 

8.  Liverpool  and  Qlasirow  have  fine  hnrbors,  Man- 
chester is  connected  with  Liverpool  with  a  ship  canal 
and  all  are  convenient  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
wentarn  England.  London  has  a  fine  harbor,  the 
Thames  Eiituary,  and  being  the  oapiul  of  the  British 
Empire  have  contributed  to  make  it  the  chief  city  of 
the  world. 

OBAMMAR. 

1.  Correct  the  following  if  nece^rary: 

a.  I  would  like  to  have  veen  you. 

b.  Whom  do  you  think  he  is? 

e     Each  one  ot  the  boyA  hitve  seen  it. 
d     I  expect  you  will  find  bad  roads. 

2.  Show  in  sentences  the  distinctive  use  of  each  of 

the  following  words:   at,  in,  to,  beside,  besides, 
between,  among,  by. 

3.  Write  two  sentences  each  containing  correlative 

conjunctions. 

4.  Analyse:    They  elected  him  president. 

5.  Give  i^entenees  illustrating  three  uses  of  noun 

clauses. 

6.  Write  a  short  business  letter. 

7.  Classify  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sen- 

tences on  basis  of  use: 

a.  She  wrung  the  clothes  dry. 

b.  Who  gives  a  trifle  tneanty  is  meaner  than  a 

triAe. 

8.  Compare  and  contrast:  claute  and  ctautal  phrate. 

Illustrate. 

Answert.  . 

1.    a.    I  should  like  to  have  seen  you. 

b.  Who  do  yon  think  he  is? 

c.  Bach  of  the  boys  has  seen  it. 

d.  I  expect  you  to  find  bad  roads. 
S.    Were  you  ai  home  yesterday? 

The  boys  are  at  play,  in  the  yard. 
He  came  (o  town  this  morning. 
She  sat  6etu2e  her  teacher. 
I  have  another  book  be9ide$  this. 

3.  I  luntker  know  nor  care  who  won  the  prise.  Both 
John  attd  Henry  were  frightened. 

4.  "They  elected  him  president."  This  is  a  sim- 
ple declarative  sentence;  **They"  is  the  subject: 
''elected  him  president"  is  the  complete  predicate; 
*Vleot«d,"  the  verb,  is  modified  by  "him,"  a  direct 
object,  and  also  by  '^president,"  a  com  piemen  tery 
object. 

5.  WAafyoMproposs  is  quite  impossible.  Anyone 
can  see  thai  you  are  improving. 

6.  See  any  text  on  composition  or  rhetoric. 

7.  a.   "Dry"  is  an  adjective. 

b.    **Who"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  *'meanly"  is 
*ii  smI verb,  "trifle"  is  a  noun. 

8.  A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  having  a  subject, 
predicate,  and  copula,  and  used  as  a  part  of  a  more  com- 

-  pleta  sentence.  A  clausal  phrase  is  a  phrase  having  a 
clause  for  its  principal  term.  A  clause  may  make  com- 
plete sense,  clausal  phrase  can  not.  There  has  been 
some  dispute  about  who  wroU  Shaketpeare*9  play».  The 
itallcispd  words  constitute  a  clausal  phrase.  The  last 
four  words  form  a  subordinate  clause. 


SCIENCE  OF  B  DUG  Alios. 

1.  Why  is  it  nece<*par'    that  a  suitable  variety  of 

stuilies  be  pruvided  at  all  stages  of  the  school 
course? 

2.  Would  you  permit  children  to  "study  toeether"  in 

the  preparation  of  th-  ir  lessons?    Why? 

3.  How  would  70U  try  to  cultivate  the  virtue  of  self- 

reliance  in  the  pupil?    . 

4.  Why  would  the  lecture  f>y9tem  be  unsuited  to  the 

instruction  of  children? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  question? 

Of  a  good  answer? 

6.  When    we   sneak   of    the  pnyehnlnpienl   order   of 

stuiies,  what  do  we  mean?    What  by  the  logical 
orde'? 

7.  N'ime  the  great  periods  in  the  development  of  the 

individual. 

8.  Explain:    *'AI1  teaching  should  proceed  from  the 

known  to  the  related  unknown." 

Aiuwert. 

1.  Children  Quickly  tire  of  monotony.  The  learn- 
ing process  is  stimulated  by  variety  in  the  pubject- 
matter  presented.  This  variety  must  be  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  common  and  hiirh  sch  ol  courses. 

2.  No.  When  two  or  more  are  together  the  studious 
habit  is  broken.  Other  subjects  outside  of  the  lesson 
engage  most  of  their  attention. 

3.  By  training  him  to  relv  upon  himtdf  while  in 
all  the  grades.  He  should  only  have  enough  aid  to 
keep  him  from  becoming  discouraged. 

4.  Children  do  not  have  the  power  of  concentration 
and  discrimination  to  follow  the  arguments  of  a 
speaker.  They  mast  have  certain  definite  lessons  or 
tasks  to  perform. 

5.  One  that  seeks  to  know  a  «peo</Eo  and  d^HniU 
thing,  but  which  can  not  be  answered  Oy '*yes"  or  **no". 
The  answer  should  be  equaiy  clear  and  direct. 

6.  (a)  We  mean  by  this  the  order  in  the  mind 
which  works  on  the  subject-matter  presented  to  it. 

(b)  The  logical  order  of  subjects  ruch  as  that 
arithmetic  should  precede  algebra  and  geometry  should 
go  before  trigonometry,  etc. 

7.  (a)  Childhood— The  age  of  p«rcepf*on  and  imagi- 
naiion.  (b)  Youth— The  age  of  eompartsow  and  eoAtrast. 
(c)  Maturity— The  age  ot  reawn  and  gmtralinnt'on. 

8.  Our  knowledge  sterts  with  the  individual  noti'^n, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  acquisition  of  new  materials, 
working  th**m  over  and 'assimilating  them  to  the  old 
materials  already  acquired. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

1.  When  is  it  advisable  to  learn  a  general  stetement 

in  the  word<«  of  another? 

2.  What  can  you  say  of  the  value  of  proverbs  and 

poetic  forms  ? 

3.  What  warning  does  the  author  give  as  to  prema- 

ture generalisations  ? 

4.  When  does  knowledge  become  power? 

5.  Is  it  desirable  to  relate  knowledge  to  practice  in 

the  common  schools?    If  so,  how  may  it  be 
done? 

6.  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  collect  a  large  body  of  princi- 

ples and  facts  which  have  no  uresent  and  only 
a  possible  future  use."    Jui<tify  this  statement. 

7.  "  To  apply  general  notions  requires  a  rational  self 

activity.^'    Discuss  this  statement. 

8.  State  the  author's  views  as  to  applying  the  ideas 

and  principles  gained  in  one  8ub)ect  to  other 
subiects. 

Annoert, 
1.    A  general  stetement  in  the  words  of  another 
ean  be  profitably  learned  only  alter  the   pupil  has 
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thoarht  his  way  to  the  statement  and  feels  bis  inabil- 
ity to  find  suitable  words  in  which  to  express  his 
tb  ought. 

2.  The  teaching  of  proverbs,  poetio  forms,  and 
quotation!*  from  authors  aniversally  regarded  as  excel- 
lent, is  ver7  commendable.  They  turni«b  ready-at- 
hand  expression  for  the  excellent  thought  that  has 
been  tanght. 

3.  Premature  exactness  in  arithmetical  definitions 
is  often  required  of  pupils,  and  aliio  in  the  definitions 
in  other  studies. 

4.  Knowledge  is  power  when  the  knowledge  has 
been  so  assimilated  as  to  be  the  possession  of  the  child. 

5.  It  is  very  desirable  to  relate  knowledge  to  prao- 
tioe  in  teivehing  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  judicious 
management  of  each  recitation. 

6.  The  author  says  that  principles  and  facts  which 
have  only  a  possible  future  use  are  "waste  material 
which  is  an  annoyance  in  the  learning,  and  a  burden  to 
the  memory." 

7.  The  statement  is  correct  because  new  situations 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  only  by  the  use  of  good 
Judgment  can  general  notions  be  accurately  and  cor- 
rectly applied. 

8.  He  says  that  other  studies  furnish  just  the  nec- 
essary opportunity  for  applying  the  principles  learned 
in  any  particular  study  and  this  should  be  done  until 
the  application  of  such  principles  becomes  habit. 

LITER  ATVRE. 


What  do  you  try  to  have  pupils  get  from  the  litera- 
ture that  you  teach? 

What  noted  writers  lived  at  Concord,  Mass.? 

Name  one  American  historian,  one  novelist,  one 
poet,  and  one  essayist. 

Discuss  any  American  writer  as  to: 

a.  Childhood. 

b.  Character  in  mature  life. 

c.  Works. 

Suggest  methods  of  correlating  American  history 

and  American  literature. 
Name  five  British  authors  belonging  to  various 

period*. 
Name  three  leading  American  humorists. 
What  has  Dickens  done  for  schools? 


AnavoerB. 


1.  The  message  that  the  author  has  for  the  reader. 

2.  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Oloott,  Thoreau. 

3.  Francis  Park  man,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John 
Q.  Wkittier,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

4.  See  any  good  work  on  literature. 

5.  The  well-informed  teacher  will  always  have  close 
at  band  some  fine  poem  or  claa-ie  reafiing  to  emphasise 
the  important  historic  event.  The  method  should  be 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

6.  King  Alfred  of  the  Old  English,  Geoffrey  Chan- 
cer of  the  age  of  the  Revival,  Edmund  Spenser  of  the 
non-dramatic  of  the  Elizabethan  and  William  Shake- 
speare of  the  dramatic  of  the  Elisabeth  an,  John  Milton 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  Charles Farrar Browne  (Artemus  Ward), David 
Ross  Locke  (Petroleum  V.Nasby),  Samuel  Langhorne 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain). 

8.  Daniel  Webster  said  that  Dickens  did  more  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  English  poor  than  all  the 
statesmen  that  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent  into  the 
English  parliament.  Among  the  many  reforms  that 
Dickens's  pen  wrought,  none  has  been  more  lastinc  • 


than  the  change  for  the  better  in  the  eommon  school* 
of  England.  The  author's  great  sympathy  for  child- 
hood aroused  the  teaohing  fraternity  of  the  entire 
world. 

NEW  UAFMONY  MOVEMENT. 

1.  What  conditions  made  the  educational  experiment 

at  New  Lanark  successful? 

2.  Give  Maclure*s  educational  scheme. 

3.  Criticise  Maclure's  scheme. 

4.  Show  that  New  Harmony  was  the  birthplace  of 

the  scientific  spirit  in  America. 

5.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  Rappite  and 

the  Owen  communities? 

6.  What  is  the  factor  that  has  always  made  eommn- 

nity  life  impossible? 

7.  What  phase  of  the  New  Harmony  plan  of  educa- 

tion was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic institutions? 

8.  Give  an  estimate  of  Robert  Owen's  life  work. 

Anawen. 

1.  The  old  credit  system  with  its  extortion  gare 
way  to  oash  at  cost.  Owen  instituted  a  system  of 
checks  to  prevent  pilfering.  These  were  called  **char- 
actor  books."  In  1806,  when  the  embargo  was  on  cot- 
ton, the  English  factories  were  compelled  to  close,  but 
Owen  continued  the  wages  of  his  employes  during  the 
suspension.  After  that  he  had  the  good  will  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

2.  He  believed  in  a  dose  system  of  consolidation^ 
but  added  the  feature  of  having  a  trart  of  land  for  the 
support  of  each  school  child,  which  would  practically 
relieve  the  State  from  obligation.  Our  school  revenue 
idea  is  quite  similar. 

3.  The  idea  of  having  a  child  earn  his  own  way^ 
through  school  looks  pretty  on  paper,  but  it  is  visionary 
in  the  extreme.  His  scheme  struck  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  family  life  as  did  the  old  practice  in  Sparta. 

4.  New  Harmony  was  the  mecca  for  the  scientific 
men  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  distinguished  visitors 
interested  in  the  sciences  or  sociological  s objects  al- 
ways spent  some  time  there.  Madure  was  the  father 
of  American  geology  and  D.  D.  Owen  and  Gerard 
Troost  were  equally  noted.  All  lines  of  scientific  re- 
search were  represented  there. 

5.  The  Rappites  were  communists,  believing  io 
celibacy  and  submitting  to  the  supreme  rule  of  George 
Rapp,  whose  power  was  equal  to  that  of  Brigham 
Young  of  the  Mormons,  but  Owen  was  a  philanthropist 
and  social  reformer  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  amelior- 
ate the  conditions  of  labor. 

6.  They  ignore  the  divine  law  that  was  promul- 
gated in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  all  men  shall  live  by 
the  sweat  of  the  face.  The  communists  have  a  com- 
mon store- house  from  which  all  were  permitted  to- 
draw  a  living  regardless  of  how  much  each  man  put  in^ 
and  energetic  men  will  not  submit  to  labor  while  the 
other  fellow  plays. 

7.  The  transfer  of  the  child  flrom  the  home  to  the 
school  was  a  thing  no  believer  in  modem  democratic- 
notions  would  submit  to. ' 

8.  The  story  of  Robert  Owen's  career,  as  philan^ 
thropist  and  reformer,  is  the  story  of  one  man's  eameat 
efforts,  some  wise  and  some  unwise,  to  surround  human 
beings  with!more  favorable  conditions,  within  which  » 
if  Owen's  theory  be  true,  at  least  they  must  of  neces- 
sity become  better  men  and  better  women.  He  lived  at 
half  century  ahead  of  hia  time. 
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THREE  GREAT  roRWARD  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 


A.  G.  Bnimfid,  Superintendent  of  Grant  County  Schools,  Marion,  Indiana 


a.    IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE   EDUCATIONAL  PLANT 


The  "Educational  Plant"  might  be 
taken  to  mean  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem in  all  its  parts  and  details — school 
officials,  teachers,  the  course  of  study,  ap- 
paratus, text  books,  buildings,  grounds,  etc. 
Then  again  it  might  be  taken  to  mean  only 
the  buildings,  grounds  and  the  necessary 
permanent  equipment. 

I  have  taken  it  in  the  second  and  'nar- 
rower sense  and  this  paper  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
improvement  that  might  be  made  in  the 
selection  of  sites,  erection  of  buildings,  and 
in  equipping  them  for  use  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict 

The  modern  community  is  tending  to- 
ward the  abolishment  of  the  district  school, 
collecting  the  teaching  force  into' one  large, 
central  building,  and  transporting  the  dis- 
tant- pupils  to  it,  thus  not  only  saving  con- 
siderable expense  for  fuel  and  other  items, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  pupils 
many  advantages  that  they  could  not  get 
in  the  rural  school.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
greatest  improvement  that  the  rural  school 
plant  needs  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  school  consolidation 
my  theme,  and  I  believe  it  is  within  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
a  phase  of  the  subject  that  will  be  more 
ably  presented  by  my  brother  from  Mont- 
gomery county. 

Although,  as  I  said,  the  tendency  in 
the  modern  community  is  toward  consoli- 
dating the  small  rural  school,  yet  country 
schools  will  have  to  be  built  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  there  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant points  to  be  observed  in  the  selection 


of  a  rural  site,  such  as  the  character  of 
the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  neighboring 
lots  of  land,  the  proximity  of  hills,  trees, 
or  buildings  that  would  tend  to  shut  out 
the  light.  Usually  it  is  the  expense  of 
the  land  and  the  central  position  of  the 
lot  that  are  the  prime  factors  in  the  de- 
termining of  a  school  site,  but  this  should 
not  be  so.  The  greatest  attention  and  care 
should  be  given  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
site  and  the  architectural  possibilities  that 
it  may  possess.  If  possible  the  architect 
who  is  to  construct  the  building  should  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  lot  before  the 
final  selection  is  made. 

The  character  of  the  soil  bears  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  healthfulness  of 
the  site.  Land  which  consists  largely  of 
clay  is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  it  takes 
up  moisture  and  holds  it,  making  the  sur- 
roundings damp  and  unheal thful.  Peaty 
soil  also  holds  moisture,  and  should  it  be 
necessary  to  locate  on  either  clay  or  peat 
the  greatest  care  and  skill  must  be  exer- 
cised in  draining  the  lot.  Sand  and  gravel 
are  easily  drained,  and  therefore  should 
be  selected  if  possible. 

The  general  slope  of  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  school  lot  should  be  such  as  to  insure 
perfect  and  proper  drainage.  Swampy  land, 
duck  ponds,  piggeries,  or  any  other  condi- 
tions that  would  give  rise  to  temporary 
of  permanent  moisture,  naturally  are  not 
the  chosen  companions  of  the  ideal  school 
lot.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when 
the  organic  matter  is  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, such  places  would  give  rise  to 
very      unheatlhful   conditions.      It   is    not 
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desirable  to  place  a  school  building  on  or 
below  the  north  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  be- 
cause in  the  winter  months  the  sunlight 
could  have  very  little  if  any  access  to  the 
school  house.  No  large  trees  should  stand 
on  the  south  or  west  sides  of  the  building, 
nor  should  they  stand  on  the  other  sides 
if  they  check  the  free  passage  of  air  and 
light  to  the  windows^ 

With  the  selection  of  the  site  comes  the 
building  of  the  school  house.  With  the 
exception  of  residences  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  no  kind  of  buildings  in  which  all 
classes  of  a  community  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest. The  doctor,  the  architect,  the 
teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  tax-payer  all 
contribute  their  criticism  and  offer  their 
advice. 

The  school  age  includes  the  period  of 
the  greatest  physical  development.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  child  spends  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  the  school  building.  It  is 
desirable  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  detriment  by 
reason  of  its  bad  arrangement  or  faulty 
architectural  features.  The  number  of 
district  school  buildings  being  erected,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  being  in- 
vested in  them,  is  relatively  large,  particu- 
larly in  the  sections  where  the  consolida- 
tion idea  has  not  taken  firm  root  and  where 
they  form  and  will  form  in  the  near  future 
at  least  an  important  part  of  our  school 
house  architecture.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
good  architectural  design  of  the  school 
house,  with  its  thoroughly  developed  plan 
and  cheerful  interior,  should  contribute  its 
share  of  elevating  influence  to  the  child, 
and  be  the  source  of  a  pleasant  reminis- 
cence in  after  life,  then  this  is  even  more 
necessary  in  a  small  community,  where 
other  outside  refining  influences  and  oppor- 
tunities are  less  numerous  than  in  larger 
towns  and  cities. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  lighting  of 
the  school  room  in  a  one-room  building 
should  not  receive  the  same  careful  study 
as  that  of  the  rooms  in  a  larger  building, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  air  in  a 
one-room  building  should   not  be  just  as 


pure  as  that  of  the  rooms  of  larger  build- 
ings. These  features  of  the  school  house 
are  not  elements  of  cost,  or  at  least  not 
to  the  extent  that  is  often  assumed ;  where 
these  requirements  have  not  been  fulfilled 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  their  importance,  or  to  a 
want  of  care  and  conscientious  performance 
of  duty  by  those  in  charge. 

The  obstacles  in  reaching  a  good  final 
result  for  the  one-room  school  house  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
is  probably  the  fact  that,  because  of  the 
greater  constructional  features  which  enter 
into  the  planning  of  larger  buildings  do 
not  arise  here  it  seems. to  the  minds  of 
many  that  the  services  of  a  trained  archi- 
tect are  not  required,  and  the  erection  of 
thp  little  school  house  is  often  left  to  the 
neighboring  village  builder,  who  has  never 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  develop  taste, 
and  who  consequently  does  not  appredate 
the  value  of  it,  and  whose  attention  has 
never  been  called  to  the  scientific  principles 
of  school  house  architecture.  The  one- 
room  school  house  probably  shares  that 
same  indifference  which  is  usually  the  lot 
of  the  smaller  things  in  this  world.  In 
the  one  room  school  house  there  are  prob- 
lems quite  its  own,  not  common  to  larger 
buildings,  the  proper  solution  of  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  a  trained 
architect,  particularly  versed  in  school 
house  architecture. 

Among  the  district  school  houses  recent- 
ly erected  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
substantial  brick  buildings  than  formerly, 
and  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  lumber, 
by  reason  of  its  greater  scarcity,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  brick  district  school  buildings 
will  become  general. 

Every  one-room  building  should  have  a 
vestibule  with  doors  from  the  oustide  and 
doors  from  the  vestibule  to  the  school  room, 
to  avoid  cold  draughts  into  the  latter.  The 
vestibule  should  be  as  large  and  spacious  as 
possible,  and  where  a  furnace  is  used  it 
should  have  a  small  register  to  moderate, 
the  severe  cold. 

The  exterior  of  a  school  house  should 
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possess  merit  and  artistic  excellence  in 
architecture,  should  be  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied In  design,  and  express  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used.  An  artistic,  beautiful, 
and  well-balanced  design  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  a  building.  It 
costs  no  more,  nor  does  it  take  more  mate- 
rial to  execute  beautiful  forms  than  ugly 
forms.  The  school  house  should  possess 
all  the  characteristics  described,  and  should 
exert  an  elevating  and  educational  in- 
fluence. 

The  interior  arrangement  should  con- 
sist in  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions, adequate  heating  and  ventilation, 
and  correct  lighting  of  the  school  room. 
One  of  the  chief  factors  in  designing  a 
school  building  is  the  size  of  the  room, 
which  is  established  by  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  be  seated  in  it.  Experience 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  usefulness 
of  instrtiction,  the  control  of  discipline, 
a;id  sanitary  reasons,  have 'led  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  not  more  than  45  pupils 
as  the  best  number  for  a  school  room.  A 
good  size  and  proportion  of  a  room  for  45 
pupils  is:  Width,  25  feet;  length,  35  feet. 
The  height  should  be  about  15  feet.  These 
dimensions  will  give  the  number  of  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  required  by  hygienic  laws. 

In  small  schools  it  has  not  been  the  cus- 
tom to  introduce  elaborate  or  complicated 
systems  of  heating  or  ventilating,  because 
of  expense,  and  yet  none  of  the  other  meth- 
ods devised  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  unjacketed  stove,  when  placed  in  the 
school  room  itself,  cannot  be  considered 
with  favor.  It  is  true  that  several  forms 
of  stove  have  been  arranged  with  jackets, 
double  floors,  ventilating  shafts,  etc.,  but 
even  then,  unless  conditions  are  remark- 
able in  their  favor,  such  heating  and  ven- 
tilating will  not  work  with  satisfaction. 
In  cold  weather,  in  particular,  such  stoves 
will  not  heat  the  room  equally.  Some 
children  will  be  warm  and  some  cold. 
Stoves  without  some  system  of  jacketing 
should  never  be  used.  They  make  the  air 
very  dry,  produce  a  close  smell,  and  heat 


the  room  only  on  the  side  where  the  stove 
happens  to  be.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
upon  taking  into  account  the  expense  of 
jacketing  the  stove,  providing  the  neces- 
sary ventilating  flues,  etc.,  required  to 
make  it  work  satisfactorily,  that  the  ex- 
penditure incurred  will  not  be  very  far 
from  that  required  for  the  construction  of 
a  cellar  and  furnace,  and  the  latter  system 
would  give  far  greater  satisfaction. 

The  proper  lighting  of  a  school  room  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
school  hygiene,  and  yet  we  find  very  few 
school  houses  that  are  really  well  lighted. 
The  eyes  are  in  such  constant  use  in  school 
that  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
should  be  the  most  favorable.  Direct  sun- 
shine into  the  room  is  always  cheerful,  and 
yet  the  eye  is  dazzled,  irritated,  and  often 
permanently  injured  by  working  on  ob- 
jects that  are  directly  illuminated  by  the 
sun.  One  of  the  most  important  rules  in 
the  lighting  of  a  school  room  is  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  during  school  hours.  The  mental  ef- 
fect of  deficient  light  is  acompanied -by  an 
actual  physical  effect,  so  that  we  should 
guard  against  having  too  little  light  just  as 
much  as  against  having  too  much  light.  The 
space  between  the  windows  in  every  case 
should  be  as  narrow  as  will  conform  with 
good  construction.  The  window  panes 
should  be  large  and  the  glass  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  light  from  the  uper  part  of  the 
window  is  the  most  valuable.  All  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  tops  of  all  school  win- 
dows should  be  square  not  rounding,  thus 
permitting  no  waste  of  space  which  would 
permit  the  entrance  of  this  high  light.  It 
is  often  advisable  to  have  windows  in  these 
small  school  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
room.  If  this  is  done,  by  far  the  greater 
amount  of  light  should  come  from  the  left 
side,  enough  to  overcome  any  shadows  that 
might  be  caused  by  the  windows  on  the 
right  side.  The  latter  should  be  high  and 
small,  and  looked  upon  more  as  ventilators 
than  as  windows.  To  control  the  amount 
of  light  which  enters  the  room  is  a  very 
important  point  to  be  considered.     Many 
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of  the  advocates  of  the  southern  exposure 
of  school  rooms  pass  over  this  point  lightly 
with  the  remark  that  protection  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  may  easily  be  had 
by  the  use  of  curtains.  But  the  curtains 
are  not  yet  invented  that  will  keep  back 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  at  the  same 
time  let  the  diffuse  light  of  the  clear  sky 
pass  through.  The  inventor  of  such  a,  cur- 
tain would  be  treated  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  As  such  a  protection  some 
have  recommended  thick  white  linen.  But 
this  is  too  dazzling.  Ground  glass  has  been 
recommended,  but  this  is  also  too  blinding 
in  direct  sunshine,  and  on  cloudy  days  in- 
tercepts the  light  too  much.  Again,  all 
green,  blue,  or  gray  curtains,  if  thick,  ab- 
sorb too  much,  light  and  make  the  desks 
most  distant  from  the  window  too  dark. 
While,  if  thin,  they  let  through  too  many 
of  the  heat  rays.  Venetian  and  other 
blinds  darken  the  room  altogether  too 
much.  If  the  curtains  are  brought  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  window,  they  ob- 
scure just  that  part  of  the  window  Open- 
ing that  is  the  most  valuable  for  lighting 
the  school  room. 

The  ordinary  shades  upon  rollers  are 
comparatively  inexpensive,  and  if  of  the 
right  color  and  thickness,  are  quite  satis- 
factory, especially  if  hung  within  the  win- 
dow jamb  and  in  pairs — that  is,  one  at 
the  top  to  draw  downward  and  one  at 
the  bottom  to  draw  upward,  as  occasion 
may  require.  Another  shade  which  is  high- 
ly recommended  and  which  is  widely  used, 
is  one  that  is  hung  upon  a  single  cord,  by 
which  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 
The  length  of  the  shade  may  be  reduced  by 
folding  it  from  the  bottom,  the  folds  being 
supported  by  eyes  attached  to  hooks  above. 
These  shades  give  better  satisfaction  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  modern  school  room  is  a  workshop, 
consequently  its  apparatus  and  appointment 
should  be  convenient.  It  is  a  study ;  there- 
fore it  should  be  pleasant  and  stocked  with 
reference  material.  But  it  is  also  a  living 
room  for  children,  extremely  sensitive  to 
impression ;   hence  it  should  be  as  beautiful 


as  a  home.  But  beauty  is  not  dependent 
upon  velvet  carpet  and  upholstered  furni- 
ture; it  depends  wholly  upon  harmonious 
relations  pf  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole,  and  of  the  whole  to  its  conditions 
and  functions.  Floors  made  of  hard  wood 
that  they  may  be  difrable  and  cleanly;  fin- 
ish, honest  and  substantial,  to  withstand 
the  daily  wear  and  tear;  furnishings,  sim- 
ple and  appropriate;  modem  hygienic  scats 
and  desks  to  correspond  in  material  and 
color  with  the  finish — these  may  be  com- 
bined to  produce  a  whole  whkh  looks  in- 
viting, neat,  and  businesslike,  yet  refined 
and  rich — a  place  of  stimulating  ideals. 
Such  school  rooms  do  not  come  by  chance 
— they  are  carefully  planned,  and  eveiy 
effect  is  calculated. 

The  work  of  the  decorator  begins  as 
soon  as  the  walls  are  rough  plastered-  He 
must  consider  the  wood  suitable  for  finish- 
ing, the  tints  for  walls  and  ceiling;  the  fur- 
niture, curtains,  and  all  other  accesories. 
Such  matters  should  be  intrusted  to  an 
architect,  decorator,  or  other  competent 
person — seldom  to  the  trustee  or  contractor. 
We  have  now  finished  the  room.  The 
problem  is,  what  kind  of  decorative  mate- 
rial shall  be  used  and  how  much?  The 
room  should  not  be  burdened  with  pic- 
tures galore,  pictures  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  pictures  in  frames  and  on  easels,  pic- 
tures singly  and  in  borders,  casts,  and  etc, 
or  it  becomes  a  curiosity  shop.  A  few  of 
the  best  photographs  obtainable,  photo- 
graphs of  recognized  masterpieces;  large 
and  appropriately  framed,  and  hung  with 
reference  to  wall  spaces..  No  crowding,  no 
confusion  no  clutter  anjrwhere.  Walls  arc 
decorated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enhancing 
their  beauty.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
add  that  whatever  is  placed  upon  them 
should  be  beautiful.  The  subject  of  a  pic- 
ture may  be  unimpeachable,  but  unless  the 
picture  itself  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  has  no 
claim  to  a  permanent  place  upon  the  school- 
room wall. 

All  material  useful  to  illustrate  history, 
literature,  nature  study,  and  geography,  or 
any  other  subject,  shall  be  kept  in  port- 
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folios  or  cabinets  and  used  when  required. 
We  may  have  maps,  charts,  and  decora- 
tions for  special  occasions  hung  upon  the 
walls  for  a  day  or  two.  We  should  have 
permanently  upon  the  walls  such  things  as 
are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  schoolroom.  Faded  prints  of 
educators  and  authors,  examples  of  pupils' 
work,  etc,  should  be  kept  in  closets  for  pos- 
sible future  reference. 

Such  schoolhouses  as  I  have  attempted  in 
a  general  way  to  describe,  are  none  too 
good  for  the  most  out-of-the-way  comer 
in  this  great  state.  To  produce  them  re- 
quires something  besides  a  wish  and  a  bag 
of  gold;  it  requires  good  taste  and  fore- 
thought; a  county  superintendent  who  is 
qualified  and  who  is  tactful  in  making  sug- 
gestions; a  trustee  who  really  desires  the 
very  best  advantages  that  can  be  given  the 
child;  and  teachers  wjio  have  an  artistic 
as  well  as  an  academic  training. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that 
the  function  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
child  for  his  life  work,  and  the  true  test 
of  the  value  of  an  educational  course  lies 
in  whether  it  fulfills  this  end.  In  order 
that  this  preparation  may  be  complete,  the 
physical  side  of  the  child's  nature  must  be 
embraced  within  its  scope,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral  sides.  From  the  time 
that  the  child  enters  the  school  house  he 
becomes  subject  to  its  influence.  If  the 
school  seats  and  desks  are  not  right,  he  is 
liable  to  be  inflicted  with  some  deformity. 


If  the  lighting  is  bad,  his  eyes  are  almost 
sure  to  suffer.  If  the  building  is  in  a  noisy 
neighborhood,  the  result  will  be  evident 
on  his  nerves.  If  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  school  is  not  good,  he  is  subject  to 
the  dangers  of  some  infectious  diseases  that 
come  from  unsanitary  conditions.  If  he 
is  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in  inartis- 
tic surroundings,  his  work  is  sure  to  be  of 
the  same  order. 

Much  time  is  spent  in  discussing  the  se- 
quence of  studies,  the  proper  age  or  grade 
in  which  arithmetic,  or  grammar,  or 
geography  may  be  taught  the  child  with  the 
best  results;  and  yet  imtil  within  the  last 
few  years  almost  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  physical  and  sanitary  side  of 
school  life.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
superintendents,  trustees,  and  teachers  have 
become  interested  in  the  sanitary  welfare 
of  the  school,  and  have  attempted  much 
needed  reforms;  but  as  far  as  concerted 
thought  and  action  are  concerned,  little 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  schools.  The  teachers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  shift  about  for  themselves. 

Bad  effects  are  the  results  of  this,  as  seen 
in  the  proportion  of  bad  eyes,  curved 
spines,  and  otherwise  crippled  bodies  which 
too  often  mark  the  public  school  pupil. 
However,  there  have  been  waves  of  re- 
form spreading  among  educators,  and  it 
is  only  hoped  that  these  waves  will  become 
tidal. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  W.  C  Latta,  ProfcsBor  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  ind. 


Agriculture  is  a  very  comprehensive 
term.  It  means  sometimes  merely  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  food  products ;  some- 
times the  several  activities  of  the  farm; 
sometimes  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  three 
great  industries  of  the  human  race,  and 
sometimes  the  science  of  the  culture  of  the 
soil. 


None  of  these  meanings  will  serve  for 
the  present  discussion.  In  order  that  we 
may  think  and  speak  to  the  point,  let  us  at- 
tempt to  define,  or  illustrate,  just  what  is 
meant  by  Agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 
As  makers  of  definitions,  however,  let  us 
remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  include  and 
exclude  aright. 
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We  will  exclude,  largely,  the  theory, 
business  and  economics  of  Agriculture.  We 
will  dismiss,  also,  the  technique  of  agri- 
culture, as,  for  example,  the  aims,  means, 
and  methods  of  agricultural  practice  and 
the  problems  of  farm  management.  We 
wil  include  the  phenomena  and  forces  of 
nature  as  they  actually  exist,  having  in 
mind  first,  those  most  familiar,  and  later 
those  less  known.  Then,  too,  as  the  normal 
child  is  forever  asking  "why,"  we  will  in- 
clude the  relations  of  phenomena  and 
forces — especially  those  of  cause  and  effect. 
Our  subject  will,  also,  include  the  effect 
of  environment  on  the  life  of  the  child,  on 
all  life,  and  on  the  practice  and  products 
of  the  farm.  Our  subject  will  further  in- 
clude the  study  of  Nature  as  a  whole  and 
in  her  various  moods,  so  far  as  they  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
vitally,  or  strikingly,  affect  or  impress  him. 
The  keynote  of  the  subject,  "Agriculture 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  should  be  Nature 
Study  and  the  minor  chord,  Agriculture. 

At  first  the  child  is  led  to  observe  and 
study  nature's  forces  from  the  standpoint 
of  himself — how  they  affect  his  comfort, 
his  pleasure,  or  his  plans.  Little  by  little 
the  true  teacher  will  lead  the  child  to  see 
how  these  same  forces  affect  the  lives  of 
plants  and  animals,  his  schoolmates,  and 
men  and  women,  and  also  how  they  affect 
the  operations  and  results  of  the  farmer. 

Thus  led,  the  unfolding  mind  of  the 
pupil  will  come  to  discern  more  clearly 
the  relations  of  phenomena  to  natural 
forces,  the  wider  and  yet  wider  applications 
of  these  forces  to  the  life  about  him  and 
to  the  work  and  success  of  the  farmer. 
With  this  widening  range  of  vision  there 
will  be  a  growing  interest,  which,  under 
wise  guidance,  will  often  crystallize  into 
a  definite  purpose  to  study  systematically 
the  subject  of  Agriculture.  This  study, 
which  has  begun  with  the  more  conspicu- 
ous phenomena  and  forces  of  nature,  might 
properly  be  extended  to  include  at  least  the 
elementary  phases  of  Agricultural  Botany, 
Economic  Entomology,  birds,  toads,  rep- 
tiles, and  mammals  in  their  relations  to  the 


farm,  agricultural  physics,  agricultural 
chemistry,  meteorology,  agricultural  geo- 
logy, principles  of  breeding  and  feeding, 
animal  nutrition,  and  the  diseases  of  plants 
and  animals.  In  this  way  may  be  laid, 
deep  and  broad,  in  our  public  schools,  the 
foundation  for  the  making  of  the  broadly 
intelligent  and  useful  man  and  the  self- 
respecting,  enthusiastic,  and  successful 
agriculturist. 

To  put  it  briefly  and  figuratively,  yet 
truthfullj^.  Agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  flowering  and  fruiting  of 
Nature  Studies  along  agricultural  lines. 

Why  Have  Agriculture  in  the  Public  > 
Schools? 

Assuming  that  all  present  have  caught 
the  speaker's  idea  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Public  Schools,  the  question  arises,  why 
have  such  instruction  in  these  schools? 

Of  the  many  reasons  for  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question  the  following,  at 
least,  are  important 

(i)  The  subject,  in  most  of  its  ramifi- 
cations, is  of  perennial  and  universal  inter- 
est. The  experience  of  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic teachers  in  all  grades  of  school 
work,  both  in  city  and  country,  amply  jus- 
tifies the  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  bet* 
ter  than  the  study  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  forces  to  create  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
nearly  all  temperaments. 

(2)  The  subject  sustains  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  the  community.  Take  a 
single  illustration  from  one  phase  of  the 
subject,  the  weather.  If  no  other  subject 
suggests  itself,  or  if  all  other  topics  fail, 
we  fall  back  on  the  weather.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  a  very  large  and  real  sense  it  is 
the  making  or  unmaking  of  us  all. 

(3)  The  subject  is  not  only  interesting 
and  inspiring,  but  it  is  also  definitely  prac- 
tical. It  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
bread  and  butter.  It  deak  with  the  here 
and  now.  This  reason  appeals  strongly  to 
the  school  patrons — especially  those  living 
in  the  country.  All  over  our  fair  state 
farmers  are  asking  that  the  education  of 
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the  children  be  made  more  helpful  in  solv- 
ing the  every-day  problems  of  life.  This 
attitude  is  rapidly  crystallizing  into  a  de- 
mand for  revision  of  the  school  curriculum, 
in  order  that  agriculture  may  have  its 
rightful  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

(4)  The  subject  often  appeals  strongly 
to  the  apparently  dull  or  plodding,  or  sup- 
posedly incorrigible  pupil,  who  takes  little 
interest  in  the  purely  academic  studies 
and  who  knows  more  of  brooks  than  books, 
more  of  the  parts  of  a  fly  than  of  the  parts 
of  speech. 

There  are  many  examples  of  persons 
whose  intellectual  faculties  have  been 
stimulated  to  normal  activity,  and  whose 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  natural  his- 
tory subjects  outside  the  school  curriculum. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  Nature  Study  and 
Elementary  Agriculture  appeal  strongly  to 
the  aesthetic,  the  imaginative  and  the  spir- 
itual in  the  child,  lifting  him  above  the 
brain  racking  problems  of  cube  root  and 
complex  fractions,  above  the  mercenary 
level  of  percentage  and  profit  and  loss,  and 
above  the  wearisome  definitions  of  sub- 
junctives and  infinitives  into  the  diviner 
atmosphere,  throbbing  with  impulses  and 
wooings  and  suggestions  which  both  nour- 
ish and  gratify  the  finer  instincts  and  sen- 
sibilities and  aspirations  of  the  mind. 

(6)  Another  reason  for  making  ele- 
mentary agricultural  science  a  part  of  the 
course  of  study  is  the  interest  it  generally 
awakens  in  mathematics  and  language,  or 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  training  in 
these  lines.  The  problems  6f  natural 
science  require  a  knowledge  of  both  arith- 
metic and  language  to  compute  and  define. 
Thus  the  student  will  come  to  find  the  real 
value  and  use  of  figures  of  notation  and 
figures  of  speech  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
cms  nearest  to  his  heart  and  life. 

(7)  Another  reason  which  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  rural  schools  is  the  right  of 
the  country  children  to  a  school  training 
which  will  specially  prepare  them  for  life 
on  the  farm. 

The  great  majority  of  these  children  do 
not  get  beyond  the  Eighth  grade.    If  spe- 


cial instruction  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture is  denied  them,  they  must  be  greatly 
handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  win  success 
and  become  useful  citizens. 

(8)  Another  excellent  reason,  and  the 
last  to  be  mentioned,  for  placing  the  sub- 
jects of  nature  study  and  agriculture  in 
the  public  schools  is  that  they  call  for  and 
make  possible  a  truly  pedagogic  order  of 
procedure.  These  subjects  are  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  pupil;  they  appeal  at  first 
to  the  active,  observing,  and  not  to  the 
dormant,  reflecting  faculties;  they  culti- 
vate the  normal  and  healthy  activity  of 
both  mind  and  body;  they  call  into  action 
the  several  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit; 
they  cultivate  originality,  self-direction, 
self-reliance,  self-control,  independence, 
patience,  perseverance,  sincerity,  simplicity, 
sympathy,  love  of  the  beautiful,  recogni- 
tion of  a  higher  power  and  the  need  of 
working  therewith  to  gain  control  of  na- 
ture's forces,  and  then  use  them  for  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  advancement. 

How   to  Introduce  the  Subject, 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  foregoing 
reasons  for  giving  instruction  in  agricul- 
tture  in  the  public  schools  may  not  appeal 
to  some  teachers  present. 

Recent  information,  however,  from  over 
half  of  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  Indiana  leads  to  the  conclusions 
that  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy,  at 
least,  and  are  ready  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  subject  of  agriculture  may  be  in- 
troduced and  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

What  will  be  said  on  this  point  will  have 
special  reference  to  existing  conditions  and 
to  our  own  state. 

(i)  Special  instruction  relating  to  fa- 
miliar objects,  phenomena  and  forces 
should  begin  at  the  very  outset  of  school 
life,  and  should  continue  throughout  the 
entire  public  school  course.  At  first  the 
objects  for  consideration  should  be  chosen 
solely  for  their  interest  to  the  child.  The 
objects  should  be  so  studied  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  real  life  and  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  child.     In  this  way  inter- 
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esting  knowledge  of  real  utility  will  be 
gained  day  by  day.  As  the  work  prog- 
resses the  applications  of  the  knowledge 
gained  to  the  general  welfare  and  to  the 
work  and  problems  of  the  farm  should  re- 
ceive attention.  The  instruction  should 
proceed  along  such  lines  and  by  such  steps 
as  will  maintain  the  enthusiastic  interest 
of  the  pupil. 

(2)  Under  present  conditions  this  spe- 
cial instruction  should,  in  most  cases,  be 
given  as  a  general  exercise  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Sometimes  before,  and  sometimes 
after,  the  presentation  of  a  subject  by  the 
teacher  the  pupils  may  be  requested  to 
make  observations  and  report  later  to  the 
school.  The  skill  of  the  teacher  must  be 
exercised  to  suit  the  work  requested  of  the 
pupils,  to  their  ages  and  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement. 

In  reporting,  by  pupils,  on  special  work 
assigned,  both  oral  and  written  methods 
should  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  the  children  in  the  art  of 
expression  and  in  the  use  of  good  language. 

If  corn  fields  are  near,  let  the  older  boys 
compute  the  per  cent,  of  a  perfect  stand, 
the  per  cent,  of  barren  and  of  smutted 
stalks,  and  the  relation  of*  smut  to  barren- 
ness, as  shown  by  percentages.  See  that 
the  pupils  having  like  data  get  like  results, 
and  thus  impart  a  good  drill  in  multiply- 
ing and  in  the  use  of  the  decimal  point. 
Incidentally  the  student  will  gain  a  new 
conception  of  the  practical  value  of  lan- 
guage and  mathematics. 

This  drill,  however,  should  not  be  so 
rigid,  or  frigid,  as  to  check  spontaneity  or 
vivacity  of  expression.  Remember  that 
enthusiasm  must  be  maintained  even 
though  the  canons  of  the  grammarians  may 
be  occasionally  violated. 

(3)  In  the  view  of  the  speaker,  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  agriculture  should  be 
introduced  in  all  our  public  schools,  of 
both  city  and  country,  as  soon  as  the  teach- 
ers can  acquire  the  necessary  preparation 
therefor.  The  truly  interested  and  re- 
sourceful teacher  can  readily  get  sufficient 


preparation  to  begin  this  work  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year.  Professor 
Bailey's  book,  The  Nature  Study  Idea,  the 
several  elementary  text  books  on  agricul- 
ture, the  bulletins  of  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Stations,  the  well-equipped  labor- 
atories and  the  teaching  force  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  the  successful  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  dairymen,  stockmen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  schools  afford  ample  means  and  fa- 
cilities for  speedy  and  inexpensive  prepa- 
ration for  such  instruction. 

The  essential  that  the  teacher,  himself, 
must  supply  is  a  royal  will  to  make  the 
preparation.  No  feeble  desire,  no  half- 
hearted purpose,  no  spurt  of  enthusiasm 
will  accomplish  it,  but  a  fixed  purpose  and 
the  wise  use  of  the  time  and  means  which 
every  teacher  can  command  will  bring  it  to 
pass. 

Does  some  one  urge  that  this  is  impos- 
sible with  the  already  over-crowded  course 
of  study  and  the  over-worked  teacher? 
Nothing  is  impossible  that  has  been  and  is, 
even  now,  being  accomplished.  All  over 
this  state,  north,  south,  east,  west,  teachers 
in  single-room  and  consolidated  country 
schools,  and  teachers  in  township  and  dty 
schools  are  now  giving  at  least  occasional 
instruction  in  "nature  study  and  the  de- 
ments of  agricultural  science.  More  than 
this,  most  of  these  same  teachers  find  that 
with  the  increased  interest  of  their  scholars 
the  awakening  of  the  dull  and  indifferent 
pupils,  and  the  improved  discipline  of  the 
school,  their  "load"  is  really  lightened  and 
not  increased,  as  some  of  them  feared. 

Fellow-teachers,  beware  of  the  pessimis- 
tic croaking  of  some  school  officials,  some 
school  patrons,  and  of  some  wealthy,  but 
miserly,  childless  tax-payers.  Demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  under  existing  conditions 
in  the  way  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Agriculture,  and  this  will  be  the  best  ar- 
gument for  improved  conditions  which  will 
make  possible  large  and  better  things  in  the 
future. 

(4)  The  speaker  further  believes  that 
the  systematic  but    elementary    text-book 
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study  of  agriculture  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  seventh  grade  pupils  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  that  the  subject  be  con- 
tinued with  increasing  thoroughness 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  public  school 
course. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  speedily  and 
effectually  accomplished,  the  speaker  would 
respectfully  urge: 

( 1st)  The  early  and  thorough  revision  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  giving  of  kin- 
dergarten and  nature  study  work,  domes- 
tic science,  elementary  agriculture,  and 
manual  training  their  rightful  place  in  the 
school  curriculum; 

(2nd)  Q)nsolidation  of  the  rural 
schools  as  fast  as  conditions  and  public 
sentiment  will  permit; 

(3rd)  Lenthening  of  the  school  year  in 
the  country,  and  such  increase  of  wages  as 
will  secure  the  best  teachers ; 

(4th)  The  examination  of  teachers  in 
the  subjects  of  nature  study  and  elemen- 
tary agriculture; 

(5th)  The  general  establishment  of 
rural  high  schools,  centrally  located  in  the 
farm  communities  which  they  serve  as 
fully  equipped  and  as  ably  manned  as  the 
best  city  high  schools. 

In  conclusion  the  speaker  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  over-shadowing  importance 
of  agriculture  to  the  common  weal  and  to 
the  standing  and  stability  of  our  govern- 
ment and  nation. 

Every  one  should  have,  at  least,  a  toler- 
ably intelligent  view  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of 
callings. 

Every  one  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  achievements  and 
sterling  worth  of  the  yeomanry  of  our 
land. 


The  walls  of  separation  between  town 
and  country  are  rapidly  breaking  down 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  education, 
and  they  should  soon  be  banished  forever. 

We  are  one  people,  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  denizens  of  cities  and  dwell- 
ers in  rural  districts — all  are  one  in  fact 
and  should  be  one  in  s)mipathy,  one  in  pur- 
pose and  effort  to  make  our  common  coun- 
try an  earthly  paradise  and  the  United 
States  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 

Agricultural  education,  rightly  under- 
stood and  interpreted  intelligently  and 
sjmapathetically  imparted,  and  universally 
diffused  will  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  to  these  great  ends. 

Fellow-teachers,  ponder  well  the  prob- 
lems and  aims  and  ends  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  all  their  phases  and  bearings. 

Remember  that  we  are,  and  must  ever 
be,  an  overwhelming  industrial  people,  fac- 
ing industrial  problems  which  can  only 
be  intelligently  and  effectively  solved  by 
those  who  have  an  industrial  education. 
Remember  that,  after  all,  the  great  work 
of  education  is  to  enable  its  possessor  to  live 
helpfully,  hopefully,  serenely,  and  success- 
fully in  the  immediate  environment. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  only 
school  of  the  toiling  millions  is  the  public 
school.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  as  teach- 
ers in  these  public  schools,  strive  to  make 
the  education  you  impart  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  helpful  to  your  pupils  and 
patrons? 

Do  not  measure  your  success  by  the  few 
you  induce  to  enter  the  high  school  or  col- 
lege, but  rather  by  the  many,  who,  the 
dropping  out  of  school,  have  been  inspired 
by  your  influence  to  seek  and  do  good,  and 
have  helped  by  your  teaching  and  training 
to  perform  well  some  necessary,  and,  hence, 
some  worthy  work. 
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MUSrC  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  NEW  EDUCATION 


WiH  Earhart,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Riclimond  Sdioob 


It  IS  with  great  hesitation  that  I  have 
put  the  expression  "  New  Education "  in 
the  title  of  this  paper,  for  with  that  ex- 
pression, and  the  things  for  which  it  has 
been  made  to  stand,  most  of  us  have  be- 
come surfeited.  It  has  meant  anything  and 
everything  worthy  and  unworthy,  foolish  or 
impossible,  and  possible  and  wise.  Indeed, 
anything  that  any  man,  crank,  or  reformer, 
has  thought  for  a  moment  should  be  a 
feature  of  our  educational  scheme,  that 
thing  the  man  has  promptly  hailed  into 
public  view  and  with  colossal  assurance  has 
decorated  with  the  label  "  New  Educa- 
tion"; and  we  have  then  been  asked  to  ac- 
cept it  as  such  or  be  accounted  backward 
and  unprogressive  members  of  our  frater- 
nity. It  is  consequently  with  hesitation 
that  one  attempts,  in  his  turn,  to  define 
the  "New  Education."  He  may  be  making 
the  same  mistake  of  looking  upon  his  own 
desires,  or  perhaps  foolish  ideals,  as  pub- 
lic necessities.  There  is  only  one  safe- 
guard against  this — that  is  to  examine  pres- 
ent methods  and  see  what  they  imply  in 
the  way  of  ideals.  Methods  have  certain- 
ly changed  greatly ;  the  present  is  not  as  the 
past,  and  the  future,  we  can  see,  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  as  the  present.  Some  general 
qualities  that  distinguish  the  two  can  sure- 
ly be  seen  and  defined  as  to  their  character 
and  meaning,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
our  misinterpreting  their  meaning  if  we 
examine  them  carefully.  Indeed,  some  dif- 
ferences and  some  meanings  are  very  gen- 
erally conceded  now,  and  in  contrasting 
the  older  and  the  newer  education  we  will 
be  able,  for  the  greater  part,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  mere  restatement  of  things  that 
have  often  been  said. 

The  old  education,  then,  aimed  to  fix 
certain  bodies  of  facts  in  the  student's 
mind.  In  doing  this  it  was  extremely  for- 
mal and  more  or  less  distinctly  utilarian; 
and  by  utilarian,  it  is  worth  while  to  note, 
we  mean  what,  I  believe,  has  always  been 


implied  by  the  word,  though  not  distinctly 
stated — ^namely:  an  education  designed  to 
give  the  individual  usefulness  in  his  rela- 
tions to  others,  or  social  usefulness,  rather 
than  to  bestow  upon  him  higher  good  as 
an  individual.  The  facts,  in  other  words, 
were  such  as  would  be  of  service  to  the 
learner  in  his  relations  with  others,  as  wag^ 
earner,  or  socially,  as  acquired  factors  to 
give  him  social  distinction.  As  to  manner 
of  inculcating  these  facts,  that  was  of 
smaller  moment;  whether  amid  lovely  or 
unlovely  surroundings ;  whether  with  much 
or  little  of  severity  and  strain,  was  of  small 
account.  That  the  learner  acquire  certain 
knowledge  and  certain  consequent  abilities 
or  capacities  was  all  that  was  asked. 

The  newer  education  is  marked  by  hav- 
ing a  much  wider  range  of  topics  than  the 
old,  and  a  pervading  tone  of  less  narrow 
utilarianism ;  but  its  most  striking  charac- 
teristic, as  distinguished  from  the  old,  lies 
in  the  manner  of  handling  the  instruction 
and  the  surroundings  amid  which  instruc- 
tion is  given.  These  may  no  more  be  un- 
lovely. Pictures  must  enrich  the  walls, 
flowers  must  add  grace  to  the  room,  heat, 
light,  ventilation  must  be  perfect,  and  gen- 
tleness, refinement,  and  joyous  vigor,  that 
is  unafraid  of  chilling  repression,  must 
mark  the  proceedings.  Such  changes  mean 
new  ideals. 

The  vital  principle  of  all  these  newer 
ideals,  I  think,  is  the  notion  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  to  himself.  The  necessity  of 
his  being  of  use  to  others,  capable  in  affairs 
of  commerce,  citizenship,  professional  lines, 
etc.,  and  in  ability  to  support  himself  and 
make  headway  finandally,  is  not  rated  the 
less ;  but  the  necessity  for  an  inner  harmony 
under  which  he  will  be  at  peace  with  him- 
self and  in  sympathy  with  nature  and 
human  life  and  destiny,  under  which  he 
will  feel  that  life  is  good  and  worth  the 
living,  and  under  which  he  shall  become 
an  exemplar  of  a  beautiful,  symmetrical, 
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and  joyously  free  human  character  is  in- 
sisted upon  far  more.    That  he  must  pur- 
sue certain  lines  of  commercial  or  profes- 
sional activity  that  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  his  ancestors  is  certain ;  but  that 
he  shall  tread  these  paths  in  a  different 
frame  of  mind,  with  a  different  attitude 
toward   his  surroundings  and   a   different 
ideal  or  philosophy  of  life,   is  demanded. 
In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  the  man  in  all  his 
various  activities  is  considered,  and  the  new 
education  is,  in  this  sense,  more  spiritual 
and  less  mechanical  than  the  old,  and  is 
done  less  by  "rule-o*-thumb."     Obviously, 
too,  it  exalts  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  the  individual  within  himself  to  a  place 
of  far  greater  importance,  and  asks  what 
effect  each  detail  of  the  educational  process 
has  upon  him,  quite  as  much  as  what  in- 
roads he  may  be  making  upon  his  subjects 
of  study.    "After  all,"  it  seems  to  say,  "all 
of  these  things  exist  for  man  and  not  man 
for  them.     A  perfect  humanity  is  the  aim 
and  not  a  merely  serviceable  humanity — 
a  humanity  serviceable  in  the  production 
of  lower  ends  than  the  perfection  of  itself. 
The  great   socialistic   thinkers   are    right: 
What  man  does  or  produces  is  of  little  ac- 
count compared  with  what  the  man  himself 
becomes  as  the  result  of  the  doing.     Some- 
thing is  wrong  in  the  social  system  if  the 
work,  to  however  so  small  an  extent,  hard- 
ens, narrows,  or  stunts  the  worker.    Some- 
thing is  wrong  in  the  social  system,  again, 
if  the  training  or  education  necessary  to 
fit  the  youth  for  activities  in  it  is  found  in 
any  degree  to  hinder  the  full,   free,  and 
vigorous  expansion  of  all  of  his  power  of 
body,   intellect,   heart,   soul.     The   educa- 
tional  process   shall,   therefore,   look   first 
of  all  to  the  expansion  of  these  powers, 
trusting  that  social  usefulness,  under  the  es- 
tablished state  of  society,  will  follow  quite 
naturally,  and  that,  if  it  does  not,  a  race 
will  at  least  be  produced  by  such  educa- 
tion  that   will   instructively   demand    and 
at  last  create,  a  more  rational  state  of  so- 
ciety with  more  rational  ideals." 

And  now,  having  gone  so  far  in  a  meet- 
ing devoted  to  music,   I    fear   that  many 


must  be  saying,  under  their  breath:  "What 
has  all  of  this  to  do  with  our  subject? 
Are  we  a  class  in  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  education?  When  will  the  man 
leave  these  pedagogical  wanderings  arid 
turn  to  the  subject  of  music?"  Of  such  I 
would  bespeak  a  slight  continuance  of  for- 
bearance. I  have  only  two  more  things  to 
say  along  these  general  lines  and  then  I 
am  hoping  that  we  shall  have  arrived  at 
conclusions  that  are  concerned  with  music 
and  may  even  contain  some  practical  sug- 
gestions. 

The  first  of  these  two  remaining  mat- 
ters seems  quite  extraneous  and  yet  it 
has,  I  believe,  a  real  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  this:  The  belief  that  education 
should  strive  for  an  ideal  type  of  human- 
ity, even  though  that  type  should  be  above 
the  present  social  order  and  should  have 
to  adjust  and  lift  the  present  social  order 
to  it — this  belief,  I  say,  is  an  un- 
conscious protest  and  reaction  against 
the  materialism  and  sordid  commercialism 
of  this  present  order.  Education  in  the 
past  has  been  materialistic  and  commercial 
because  it  has  been  content  to  follow,  to 
take  its  ideals  from  a  selfish  and  material- 
istic society,  and  fit  students  merely  to  take 
place  in,  and  achieve  the  ends  of,  that  so- 
ciety. Even  now  it  has  hardly  come  to 
open  recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  place 
is  higher,  its  power  greater,  and  that  if  ex- 
isting society  be  unworthy  it  has  the  lofty 
right  and  ample  power  to  recreate  that 
society  on  nobler  lines.  Educators  have 
seen,  however,  or  felt,  that  the  selfish  in- 
dividualism and  strife  of  the  present  order 
could  not  bring  happiness  even  to  the  few 
who  were  highly  successful,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  who  must  remain  far  down 
in  that  scale.  They  have  felt  further  that 
happiness  must  come  from  within — spring 
from  an  inner  harmony,  from  a  nature  at 
peace  with  itself  and  rich  within  itself. 
Therefore,  before  they  fully  realized  that 
in  the  act  they  would  be  social  reformers, 
not  social  supporters,  they  cast  away  the 
old  ideals — and  the  old  methods  which  were 
as  callous  and    harsh   as   the  ideals — and 
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began,  along  with  materialistic  training,  to 
try  to  enrich  the  inner  life — to  try  to  en- 
rich the  soul,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  an  ex- 
pression that  sounds  overstrained.  And 
how  can  this  be  done,  how  is  it  being  done, 
what  features  in  later  education  evidence 
it?  Let  me  answer  in  words,  and  let  the 
words  make  their  own  sentences  and  argu- 
ments: Nature  Study,  Pictures,  Flowers, 
Literature,  Stories,  Donations  flora  Pupils 
at  Thanksgiving  Time,  Cleanliness  and 
Neatness  for  Pupil  and  Teacher,  Kindli- 
ness, Courtesy,  Sympathy — everything  that 
stirs  the  sensibilities  and  the  wonderful 
power  of  Imagination,  till  all  the  universe 
is  alive  with  beauty  and  meaning  and  har- 
mony, and  is  not  a  dead,  inert  thing,  to  be 
covetously  grasped  at  or  figured  about  in 
dollars  and  cents — enriches,  in  our  mean- 
ing, the  soul.  And  speaking  of  harmony 
reminds  me — did  I  mention  Music?  No? 
Well,  then,  let  me  mention  it.  Music! 
Music!  Music!  What  other  power  can 
quicken  the  sensibilities  and  the  imagina- 
tion in  any  degree  to  compare  with  good 
music  wedded  to  good  words?  What  so 
well  can  teach  sympathy,  kindliness,  cour- 
age, and  a  thousand  things  too  subtle  for 
words.  Indeed,  if  to  enrich  the  inner  life 
is  a  prominent  ideal  of  the  new  education, 
then  must  music  be  considered  of  primary, 
of  unequaled  importance  in  this  highest  of 
systems  of  education. 

But  now  a  word  of  qualification  or  ex- 
planation is  due.  Are  we,  then,  as  prac- 
tical teachers  of  music,  to  understand  that 
our  business  in  everyday  routine  is  to  keep 
ourselves  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  aesthetic  or 
artistic  exaltation  and  expect  the  children, 
by  our  help,  to  follow  us  there?  By  no 
means.  Let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of 
this  spiritual  education,  if  I  may  call  it 
that,  and  see  how  it  is  conducted.  First 
of  all  it  is  by  far  the  truest  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  whole  education.  We 
who  are  here  all  learned,  perhaps,  substan- 
tially the  same  facts  in  our  youth,  but  what 
kind  of  a  schoolroom  or  what  kind  of  a 
home  we  learned  them  in,  whether  we 
learned  them  in  the  country  or  in  the  city, 


whether  parents  or  teachers  were  harsh 
and  ungracious  or  kind  and  sympathetic, 
whether  companions  were  uncouth  and 
rough  or  gentle  and  chivalrous,  whether 
the  seats  were  comfortable  or  uncomfort- 
able, the  walls  decorated  or  ugly,  the  tone 
of  the  room  sullen  and  brutish  or  happy 
and  refined,  the  light  and  heat  good  or  bad 
— these  things  and  a  thousand  like  them 
have  made  the  real  you  and  the  real  me — 
are  responsible  for  the  diflEerences  between 
us  and  consequently  for  the  vital  part  of 
our  education.  Secondly,  while  this  part 
of  education  is  the  vital  part,  it  is  alto- 
gether incidental  to  the  processes  that  we 
ordinarily  call  our  educational  training 
It  is  not  taught  by  precept  or  rule  at  all, 
and  no  time  is  given  to  it  on  the  program. 
It  is  simply  that  tremendous  bias  given  our 
natures  by  the  silent,  never-ceasing  action 
of  the  myriad  forces  that  we  call  environ-  ' 
ment  upon  them.  It  is  ever,  indeed,  quite 
below  the  consciousness  of  the  child;  he  is 
not  conscious  of  being  educated  by  these 
things  at  all.  Yet  the  German  youth  be- 
comes genuinely  musical  in  feeling  and 
judgment  and  the  American  youth  be- 
comes a  hardheaded  business  man  solely 
because  of  the  insistent  preaching  of  these 
shadowy,  silent  forces  that  seem  to  be  alto- 
gether df  the  air  and  intangible. 

And  now  we  can  answer  the  question 
as  to  our  attitwde  toward  the  aesthetics  of 
music  in  the  schoolroom.  We  need  not 
and  cannot  teach  aesthetics,  and  we  need 
not  coax  ourselves  into  unreal  musical  en- 
thusiasm. All  that  is  possible  or  desirable 
the  music  itself  will  do  under  one  condi- 
tion: that  it  be  good  music,  with  good 
words,  and  become  entirely  familiar  to  the 
children.  Do  we  fail  in  seeing  that  this 
condition  is  supplied,  we  are  negligent 
More,  in  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  teacher 
who  uses  conunonplace,  trivial,  strained,  or 
weakly  sentimental  words  or  music  in  place 
of  those  that  have  genuine  beauty  and 
feeling  in  them,  commits  a  great  wrong 
upon  the  children  under  him,  plays  traitor 
to  the  ideals  of  his  own  calling,  and,  jusdy 
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enough,  weakens  and  dwarfs  himself  in  the 
process.  And  there  is  such  small  excuse 
for  our  not  having  good  music.  It  is  so 
little  a  thing  in  the  doing,  notwithstanding 
it  is  so  great  in  its  effect.  And  it  need  dis- 
turb our  other  work  not  a  whit.  We  can 
still  go  on,  as  we  should,  teaching  scales, 
signatures,  tone-lengths,  accidentals.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  see  that  these  are  incor- 
porated in  good  music,  and  that  we  do  not 
kill  all  the  music  in  getting  them,  or  the 
notion  of  them,  detached  from  it.  We 
can  teach  the  signature  of  Ab,  ^  time,  the 
dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  dozen 
other  things  from  a  song  that  says,  to  beau- 
tiful, pure  melody 

"Wherefore   grieve,   wherefore    grieve? 
Is  this  life  too  sweet  to  leave? 
Should  we  sorrow  to  discover 
That  our  toilsome  march  is  over 
Somewhat  ere  the  fall  of  eve? 
Who  would  fear,  who  would  fear, 
Sudden  shot  or  soldier's  bier, 
If  around  his  grave  to-morrow, 
Kindly  friends  should  say  in  sorrow, 
'  He  was  brave,  who  Heth  here.*  " 

And  long  after  our  own  laborious  teach- 
ing of  those  technical  points  is  forgotten, 
these  thoughts,  or  some  vague,  haunting 
memory  of  them,  will  remain  in  a  grown- 
up child's  brain,  to  enrich  his  thought  with 
their  beauty  and  strengthen  his  soul  by 
their  nobility  and  dauntless  courage. 


This  paper  is  nearly  concluded.  I  care 
only  to  recapitulate,  and  to  recapitulate 
not  so  much  the  things  spoken  as  those  im- 
plied, for  to  me  the  following  practical 
hints  are  all  implied  in  the  foregoing,  if 
not  expressed  there 

(a)  The  new  education,  because  of  its 
aims,  gives  music  far  greater  im- 
portance than  it  has  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

(b)  The  principal  value  of  music,  un- 
der this  and  all  other  plans,  in  the 
schoolroom  or  elsewhere,  is  its 
aesthetic  value,  using  aesthetic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

(c)  Only  the  best  music  wedded  to  the 
best  words  (if  vocal  music)  has 
this  principle  value.  The  best 
music  is  therefore  a  prime  necessity. 

(d)  The  method  of  teaching  must  not 
be  such  as  to  sacrifice  this  principal, 
or  musical,  value. 

(e)  While  the  aesthetic  value  is  first  in 
importance,  it  is  incidental  in  prac- 
tice, is  sub-conscious,  and  cannot 
be  taught  formally ;  but  this  circum- 
stance must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  present,  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  should  not  be  crowded 
out  by  the  teaching  of  features  that 
are  necessary  and  more  obtrusive, 
but  which  do  not  after  all  consti- 
tute the  true  educational  part  of 
music. 
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INDIANA  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT 


THE  BASIS  or  PRACTICAL 
TEACHING 


E.   B.    Bryan,  the  Author,  and  President    of 
Franklin  College,  Franklin,  ind. 

In  the  "Basis  of  Practical  Teaching' 
the  first  chapter  is  merely  introductory. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  get  before  the 
teacher  some  notion  of  the  steps  forward 
in  the  ideal  of  education. 

Whatever  one  does,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  ideal  or  the  purpose  which  he 
has  in  mind.  Chapter  i  shows  that  this 
ideal  has  changed  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  entirely 
objective  to  the  child  in  the  form  of  the 
branches  taught.  It  was  seen,  however, 
that  this  position  was  wrong,  and  that  the 
branches  taught  were  merely  means  where- 
by the  real  object  of  education  was  to  be 
attained.  The  movement  was  then  taken 
from  the  branches  of  study  entirely  across 
to  the  child  for  whom  the  branches  and  all 
things  else  exist.  But  an  extreme  attitude 
was  taken  at  first.  The  child  was  viewed 
as  mind  only.  This  was  seen  to  be  too 
partial  and  too  narrow,  and  so  he  was 
considered  Physically  as  well  as  Psychical- 
ly. It  was  soon  seen  that  this  view  was  nar- 
row and  partial,  so  the  general  and  more 
comprehensive  view  known  as  the  Social 
view,  has  more  recently  been  taken. 

This  chapter  leads  briefly  from  the  for- 
mer inadequate  views  of  the  center  of  edu- 
cation to  the  latter  view  of  the  child  in 
his  entirety  being  the  center  of  education. 
Chapter  2, 

In  Chapter  2  we  have  the  two  factors 
in  each  individual's  problem  of  realizing 
upon  himself — these  two  factors  are  the 
two  old  factors  of  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment. 

The  subject  of  inheritance  is  passed  by 
with  a  word  because,  however  important  it 
may  be  in  one's  life,  it  is  a  matter  that  has 


already  been  settled  for  him.  It  suffices 
to  say  merely,  however,  that  each  one's 
inheritance  is  general  ^nd  not  special;  that 
skills  come  through  development  along 
lines  which  harmonize  with  the  stimula- 
tions or  the  vast  variety  of  one's  environ- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  that  with  a  given 
individual,  infinitely  more  depends  upon 
what  he  sees  and  hears  and  does  during 
the  first  years  of  his  life  than  upon  all  other 
things  combined. 

This  second  chapter  tries  to  bring  this 
out  with  emphasis  by  illustrating  from  the 
fields  of  language,  politics,  and  religion, 
and  ends  by  showing  to  the  teacher  what 
an  opportunity  is  here  to  bring  the  right 
kinds  of  stimulation  that  is  the  right 
kind  of  environment  to  bear  upon  the  child. 


ESSAYS  IN  APPLICATION 


Education  and  Practical  Living 


Charles  F.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Tipton,  Ind. 

When  the  Reading  Circle  Board  of  In- 
diana chose  the  work  by  Prof.  James  en- 
titled 'Talks  to  Teachers,"  it  made  a 
choice  of  a  good  book.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  book  will  be 
equally  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  teach- 
ers of  Indiana. 

We  all  smile  at  Dr.  Holmes'  motto, 
"  Give  me  the  luxuries  of  life  and  I  will 
dispense  with  its  necesities,"  but  we  seldom 
stop  to  consider  the  pith  of  the  paradox — 
namely:  that  he  who  is  willing  to  dispense 
with  some  of  the  necessities  of  life  may 
command  some  of  its  luxuries.  In  the  com- 
monly acepted  use  of  the  words  "luxuries" 
and  "necessities"  are  purely  relative  terms. 
We  need  not  state  that  the  luxuries  of  one 
age  become  the  necessities  of  the  next. 
We  have  only  to  listen  to  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  as  they  discuss  the  conditions 
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of  their  early  lives  to  realize  that  many  of 
the  things  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as 
a  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence  were  en- 
tirely out  of  their  reach* 

Again,  we  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  luxuries  of  one  class  arc  the 
necessities  of  another.     We  have  only  to 
look  about  us  to  see  that  every  station  flies 
its  own  standard  of  what  is  necessary  to  its 
own  maintenance.     It  is  true,  to  be  sure, 
that,  in  a  certain  general  sense,  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  make  up  the  triune  necessity 
of  civilized  man.    But  shelter  to  one  means 
a  tenement,  a  hut,  or  a  hovel;  to  another 
it  means  a  marble  mansion ;  clothing  to  one 
man  means  merely  covering;  to  another  the 
latest  fashionable  fabric  and  newest  cut  of 
a  metropolitan  tailor;     food  to  one  man 
means  bread  and  butterj  to  another  a  seven 
course  dinner.     Carlyle  S2cys,   "If  a  man 
gets    meat     and     clothes,     what    matters 
whether   he   buys   those   necessaries    with 
seven   thousand   a  year  or   seven  million, 
could  that  be,  or  with  seventy  pounds  a 
year.     He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for 
that,  and  he  will  find,  if  he  be  a  wise  man, 
wonderfully  little  real  difference."  We  are 
afraid  that  any  wide  observatioa  of  life  will 
force  the  conclusion  that  either  the  popula- 
tion of  this  world  is  not  composed  of  wise 
men  or  that  Carlyle's  dictum  is. all  wrong, 
and  that  it  does  make  a  difference.  Else  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  mad  scramble  after 
more  food,  better  clothes,  and  better  shel- 
ter?   Why  rack  our  brains  and  wreck  our 
bodies  to  pay  for  multiplied  necessities  un- 
less it  makes  a  difference?    And,  if  so,  what 
is  the  difference?    Does  the  individual  de- 
mand it  for  himself,  or  does  his  posterity 
demand  it  of  the  individual?     Is  it  neces- 
sary for  health  and  happines,   for  mental 
or  moral  growth,  or  is  it  necessary  merely 
for   keping   up   appearances?      When   we 
come  to  a  close  and  careful  consideration 
of  these  questions  we  think  we  shall  find 
that  a  great  many  of  the  so-called  neces- 
sities of  life  are  merely  concessions  to  our 
own  little  sphere  in  society,  and  do  not,  in 
any  apreciable  measure,  represent  the  vital 
demands  of  the  individual.     Necessity,  we 


say,  knows  no  law,  and  yet  necessity  is 
itself  the  law  in  acordance  with  which  the 
majority  of  men  organize  their  lives, 
choose  their  work,  and  spend  their  sub- 
stance. It  is  only  the  few  who  disregard 
it.  And  are  the  few  wiser  than  the  many? 
Who  gets  the  most  out  of  life  and  who  puts 
the  most  into  life,  the  man  who  yields  to 
life  or  the  man  who  makes  life  yield  to 
him? 

The  passing  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  dawning  of  the  twentieth  are  with- 
out significance  save  to  the  thoughtful  few. 
For  the  masses  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  logic  of  history,  no 
serious  reflection  is  provoked,  no  impor- 
tant lesson  is  emphasized.  Days,  months, 
and  years  are  marked  off  by  natural  bound- 
aries which  all  may  recognize.  The 
stream  of  time  glides  silently  on,  passing 
one  century  mark  after  another,  with  no 
series  of  cataracts  to  register  the  stages 
of  its  rapid  descent. 

While  we  review  the  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  praise  its  marvel- 
ous achievements,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  every  century  of  the  past  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  wonderful  era  when  compared 
with  its  predecessor.  The  progress  of  each 
succeeding  century  is  made  possible  by  the 
achievements  of  all  that  have  preceded  it. 
No  great  character  or  great  event  in  his- 
tory stands  alone.  Each  is  the  product  of 
a  thousand  contributing  influences.  The 
great  discoveries  and  inventions  of  our  age 
are  due  not  exclusively  to  the  men  whose 
names  are  asociated  with  them.  Whitney 
utilized  the  results  of  a  score  of  failures  be- 
fore he  gave  the  cotton-gin  to  the  world; 
it  took  more  than  one  brain  to  produce  the 
sewing-machine;  and  Edison  and  Bell  have 
profited  by  the  scientific  investigations  and 
inventions  of  thousands  who  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  ♦rhythmic. 
The  lines  of  development  are  neither  con- 
tinuous nor  parallel.  There  is  denfiite 
progress,  however;  and  one  great  purpose 
through  all  the  centuries.  All  lines  of 
thought  and  human  activity  are  related  and 
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interdependent.  Perfection  in  any  one 
line  is  impossible  without  corresponding 
development  in  all  related  lines.  Much 
of  history  is  valueless  except  as  it  serves 
for  scaffolding  in  the  development  of  some 
portion  of  the  structure  of  civilization. 

In  the  new  cycle  of  progress  what  is  to 
be  the  mission  of  the  twentieth  century? 
The  orderly  sequence  of  history  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  that  it  will 
far  eclipse  all  preceding  ones.  If  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  his  opening  chapter 
in  his  "Essays  in  Application,"  we  must 
predict  that  human  interests  will  prevail 
over  material  and  commercial  develop- 
ment; that  this  century  will  witness  all 
emotional  activity  develop  into  higher 
forms  of  aesthetic  and  ethical  life.  From 
the  character  of  the  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  inference  is  also  justi- 
fiable, that  individualism  is  a  motive  force, 
will  be  superseded  by  a  wholesome  social- 
ism. Egoism  must  yield  to  altruism,  and 
selfishnesss  in  individuals  and  in  organiza- 
tions must  be  sacrificed  for  the  well-being 
of  the  race. 

An  industrial  and  manufacturing  era 
like  the  nineteenth  century  had  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  material  wealth 
production,  and  with  questions  relating  to 
the  economics  of  daily  existence.  Physics, 
chemistry,  and  political  economy,  naturally 
and  properly,  become  the  popular  sciences 
of  the  schools,  because  the  ethical  and  so- 
ciological problems  involved  could  not  be 
anticipated.  But  these  new  problems  de- 
veloped by  the  industrialism  of  the  century 
are  already  pressing  for  solution.  In  this 
twentieth  century,  economic  thought  will 
be  directed  chiefly,  not  to  wealth  produc- 


tion, but  to  wealth  distribution.  The  old 
science  of  political  economy  will  be  largely 
superseded  in  its  hold  upon  the  popular 
mind  by  the  new  science  of  sociology. 

The  study  of  man  will  be  esteemed  more 
highly  than  that  of  matter ;  and  the  ethical 
adjustment  of  human  relations  will  be 
deemed  more  deserving  of  man's  deepest 
study  than  the  mechanical  adjustment  of 
material  means  and  ends,  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  selfish  desires. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  accept  the  dic- 
tum that  the  world  is  growing  better  will 
fall  short  in  the  realization  of  his  best 
work.  The  youth  of  this  country  must  be 
impressed  with  hopeful  and  progressive 
ideals  stamped  with  the  optimism  of  an 
earnest  teacher  in  order  that  the  future 
citizen  shall  be  enabled  to  rise  above  the 
sordidism  of  the  gutter  politician. 

Some  one  has  wisely  said  that  the  end 
of  education  is  to  lift  us  above  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives;  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  ideal  of  life  higher  and  nobler 
than  that  of  our  own  generation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  life  as  it  is;  the  higher  does  not 
bar  us  from  the  lower,  but  enables  us  to 
passs  through  it  and  beyond  it.  Man's 
horizon,  intellectual  and  moral,  should  be 
wider  than  his  home,  wider  than  his 
church,  his  city  or  state,  his  race  or  na- 
tionality. If  one's  education  fails  to  ex- 
tend his  field  of  vision  and  does  not  widen 
the  circle  of  his  influence  and  sympathy 
beyond  the  present  and  immediate  and  de- 
velop within  his  soul  ideals  that  are  higher 
and  nobler  than  those  of  the  commercial 
age  in  which  he  lives,  it  has  signally  failed 
to  achieve  its  highest  purpose. 
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PRIMARY  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

Lydia  R.  Blaidi,  Supervising  Prindpal  in  the  Indianapolis  Schools 


SPELLING    AND    PUNCTUATION    IN 

THE  COMPOSITIONS  OP 

GRADES  III  AND  IV 

One  of  the  ultimate  technical  aims  of 
written  composition  work  is  the  attainment 
of  perfect  form,  including  spelling  and 
punctuation.  To  best  accomplish  this  with 
pupils,  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  Painstaking  preparation 
before  writing  pays  a  much  higher  interest 
than  all  the  correction  of  wrong  habits  one 
might  care  to  indulge  in. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  handed  in  by  our 
pupils  has  a  moral  reaction  upon  us.  We 
cannot  look  at  ill-prepared  papers  and  feel 
happy ;  neither  can  we  refrain  from  rejoic- 
ing over  neatness,  carefulness,  accuracy,  or- 
der, and  the  refinement  manifested  in  good 
work.  So,  if  for  no  other  than  a  selfish 
reason,  it  behooves  us  to  spend  our 
strength  for  the  good  of  our  pupils  by 
teaching  right  habits  before  wrong  ones 
have  been  practiced.* 

What  methods  will  assist  in  producing 
some  of  the  desirable  mechanical  products 
in  composition?  Let  us  first  take  up  the 
spelling.  In  the  primary  grades  the 
teacher  knows  beforehand  practically  every 
word  that  will  be  needed  by  the  children, 
because  she  has  planned  each  day's  part 
in  the  development  of  the  theme  to  be  writ- 
ten at  the  close  of  the  week.  As  the  diffi- 
cult words  are  used  in  oral  discussion, 
various  expert  spellers  or  the  teacher 
should  tell  the  class  how  to  spell  them; 
e.  g.,  "cocoon,"  "caterpillar,"  "autumn," 
"fastened,"  "together,"  and  so  on.  A  child 
whose  form  sense  of  words  is  below  the 
average  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
writing  it  upon  the  board  while  it  is  being 
spelled.  For  variety's  sake  the  teacher 
may  write  a  hard  word  on  the  board  and 
give  the  class  half  a  minute  for  intensive 
study.    As  soon  as  the  word  is  erased,  the 


children  will  be  eager  to  prove  their  abil- 
ity to  learn  spelling  by  the  "flash"  method. 
This  done,  let  the  instructor  write  it  on  the 
"spare"  board,  making  a  vocabulary  of  the 
week's  words.  Since  the  fixing  of  words 
requires  drill,  each  child  as  he  arrives  in 
the  morning  may  copy  the  vocabulary  neat- 
ly once,  as  his  first  duty  of  the  day.  Some- 
times the  words  may  be  put  into  original 
sentences. 

An  excellent  help  in  the  composition 
spelling  is  to  put  the  desired  words  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  frequently  as  pos- 
sible, in  what  seems  to  be  a  natural,  casual 
way;  that  is,  by  planning  that  the  reading 
lessons  for  the  week  shall  be  correlated 
selections.  Suppose  in  the  third  grade  the 
subject  is  "Autumn,  the  Evening  of  the 
Year." 

Partial  vocabulary: 

Flowers,  leaves,  bumble-bee,  asters, 
beautiful,  butterflies,  goldenrod,  scarlet, 
flown,  milkweed,  golden,  chestnuts,  brook- 
side,  whirled,  grapes,  blankets,  fluttering, 
orchards,  frost,  rustling,  white-winged 
seeds. 

The  reading  lessons  for  the  week  could 
very  profitably  be  taken  from  the  Indiana 
Third  Reader: 

Coming   and   Going Page  lo 

September 15 

The  Anxious  Leaf 31 

The  Swallow 33 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down 33 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 83 

Every  word  mentioned  above  is  found 
in  these  lessons.  If  the  children  are  on 
the  lookout  for  good  composition  words 
the  work  will  take  on  the  nature  of  a 
game,  which  adds  joy  to  the  spelling-task. 

This  article  deals  with  grades  in  which 
the  dictionary  is  not  used.  Sometimes  a 
boy  or  a  girl  desires  to  use  a  word,  say 
"weather"  or  "meadow,"  which  he  cannot 
spell,    but   he   remembers   that   the   word 
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occurs  in  the  story  of  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," page  35.  By  all  means  he  should 
be  encouraged  ot  take  out  his  Reader  and 
look  it  up.  He  is  getting  the  dictionary 
habit  in  a  general  way,  which  is  a  far 
better  trait  than  misspelling. 

There  is  one  element  in  teaching  spell- 
ing to  which  we  do  not  always  give  suffi- 
cient attention;  it  is  syllabication.  Too 
often  we  find  words  improperly  divided 
when  there  is  lack  of  space  for  the  entire 
word  at  the  end  of  the  line.  When  the 
oral  drill  is  taking  place  why  not  let  pupils 
pronounce  each  syllable  as  they  spell? 
Also  have  the  children  occasionally  copy 
the  vocabulary  from  the  board  in  such  a 
way  as  if  each  word  came  particularly  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  thus : 

flow- 
ers, as- 
ters, milk- 
weed, flutter- 
ing, flut- 
tering. 

Some  teachers  make  a  habit  of  giving 
out  each  day  one  or  more  composition 
words  as  a  regular  part  of  the  daily  spell- 
ing dictation.  A  very  good  plan — as  it 
gives  a  double  hold  on  the  child's  interest 
in  spelling;  that  is,  a  word  counts  twice 
in  his  favor  or  against  him — ^namely:  in 
spelling  and  in  composition.  Lest  some 
one  should  think,  from  all  the  emphasis  we 
have  thus  laid  upon  spelling,  that  we  be- 
lieve it  the  one  matter  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  education,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  one-sided  perfection  usually  means 
serious  limitations.  There  are  other  ac- 
complishments in  composition  besides  cor- 
rect orthography.  We  would  have  our 
children  punctuate  fairly  well.  To  some, 
punctuation  may  seem  a  small  matter,  es- 
pecialy  in  this  age,  when  we  are  cutting 
out  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, when  we  consider  how  much  time  and 
sweet  temper  we  save  for  the  reader  of 
our  manuscripts  by  properly  punctuating 
our  thoughts,  and  what  a  safeguard  it  is 
to  having  our  ideas  correctly  interpreted, 
we  appreciate  that  the  placing  of  dots  and 


commas  is  somewhat  of  a  fine  art.  We 
owe  it  to  children  to  initiate  them  into 
its  practice  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  write. 
The  greatest  value  of  punctuation  is  its 
aid  to  clear  thinking,  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  reveal  ourselves  to  others 
or  to  understand  them.  The  "sentence- 
sense,"  as  shown  in  the  correct  use  of  the 
period,  interrogation,  and  exclamation 
marks,  is  absolutely  fundamental  in  writ- 
ten composition.  Often  it  seems  to  be 
better  mastered  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  than  in  the  third  and  fourth,  be- 
cause of  the  slow,  painstaking  teaching 
there,  and,  furthermore,  each  sentence  is 
written  on  a  new  line;  whereas  in  grade 
three  we  begin  to  paragraph.  In  classes 
where  this  sense  is  weak,  it  is  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  give  it  imme- 
diate and  most  careful  consideration.  How 
shall  it  be  developed? 

The  cure  for  all  ills  (physical,  mental, 
or  moral)  that  can  always  be  recommend- 
ed is,  giving  a  model — in  our  case  let  the 
children  see  good  specimens  composed   by 
adults.      Probably    the    most    convenient 
means  within  our  reach  is  the  Reader.    Be- 
fore school  let  there  be  copied  from  it,  on 
the  board,  half  a  dozen  sentences  with  no 
punctuation   nor  capitals.     At   first   these 
should  be  taken  from  the  simplest,  compact 
prose  in  the  reader.     Interspersed  quota- 
tions  upset   the   paragraphing   in   a   way, 
complicate  the  punctuation,  and  hence  dis- 
tract the  young  mind.    We  require  simple 
sentences  for  this  work  because  they  are 
best  adapted   to   the  child's  stage  of  de- 
velopment.    We  must  remember  that  the 
sentences  a  child  can  read  may  and  should 
be   more  complex   than   those   he   himself 
constructs.     For  our  purpose,   in   an  ad- 
part  of  "Brownie  and  the  Cook,"  page  17, 
of  the  Indiana  Third  Reader,  serves  better 
than   "Harry's   Riches,"   on  pag6   26,  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  dialogue,  which  is  also 
true  of   the   great  majority  of   children's 
compositions. 

Duting  the  language  period  one  of  the 
slower  pupils  should  try  his  skill  at  read- 
ing the  unpunctuated  extract  on  the  l)oard. 
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The  chances  are  he  will  be  confused  and 
exhausted  before  he  finishes.  Then  let  him 
take  his  Reader  and  try  the  very  same  sen- 
tences from  the  book.  The  class  will  read- 
ily perceive  the  great  saving  of  labor  made 
possible  by  the  punctuation.  Work  over 
the  extract  on  the  board  by  having  each 
of  the  six  weakest  children  read  one  sen- 
tence, name  the  capital  at  the  beguming, 
and  the  mark  at  the  end,  and  insert  the 
proper  capital  and  punctuation  in  the  cor- 
responding sentence  on  the  board. 

Once  in  a  great  while  time  may  be  taken 
to  allow  each  erring  child  to  read  one  sen- 
tence in  the  following  manner : 

Lottie:  "Capital  A:  A  coal  cellar  may 
seem  a  queer  place  to  live  in,  but  a  brownie 
is  a  queer  creature,  period.** 

Cdvjn:  "Capital  i/:  He  is  a  fairy,  and 
yet  not  one  of  that  sort  of  fairies  who  fly 
about  on  wings  and  dance  in  the  moon- 
light, period." 

David:  "Capital  A:  As  to  wings,  what 
use  would  they  be  to  him  in  a  coal  cellar? 
question  mark,"  etc. 

Such  work  is  heroic  treatment,  but  ex- 
perienced teachers  know  that  nothing  short 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  varied  individ- 
ual aplication  is  of  much  avail  with  some 
types  of  minds.  Good  pedagogical  insight 
was  shown  by  the  woman  who,  wishing  to 
teach  her  children  the  alphabet,  had  them 
dress  in  their  Sunday  clothes  one  after- 
noon, because,  as  she  told  them,  she  had 
something  of*  great  importance  to  teach 
them.  The  ceremonious  attendant  circum- 
stances made  the  work  jolly  sport  Suc- 
cessful teachers  are  ingenious  in  thinking 
out  new  devices  of  teaching.  Of  course,  no 
one  would  waste  time  letting  pupils  who 
have  the  sentence-sense  practice  such  ex- 
ercises as  above  indicated.  As  physicians 
of  the  mind  we  must  apply  our  remedies 
to  the  needy,  and  be  very  grateful  that 
many  are  healthy  enough  not  to  require 
our  medicines. 

In  the  exercises  just  explained  two 
senses  have  been  called  into  service — sight 
and  hearing.  The  more  avenues  leading 
to  the  mind  that  we  can  succeed  in  open- 


ing the  more  effective  will  be  the  teach- 
ing. There  remains  a  third  sense  to  be 
appealed  to — ^namely:  the  muscle  sense  of 
the  hand  and  arm.  It  is  profitable  to  have 
pupils  copy,  with  great  care,  from  their 
readers  a  paragraph  of  several  sentences 
containing  various  marks.  The  following, 
taken  from  page  12  of  our  state  Reader,  is 
good: 

"Now  the  father  bird  sang  louder  and 
longer  than  ever.  The  mother  bird,  too, 
wanted  to  sing,  but  she  had  no  time,  and 
so  she  turned  her  song  into  work.  So 
hungry  were  these  little  birds  that  it  kept 
both  parents  busy  feeding  them.  Away 
each  one  flew.  The  moment  the  little  birds 
heard  their  wings  fluttering  again  among 
the  leaves,  five  yellow  mouths  flew  open 
so  wide  that  nothing  could  be  seen  but  five 
yellow  mouths!" 

Caution  the  class  to  copy  every  mark 
in  the  print.  The  assignment  must  be 
simple  in  punctuation  for  these  primary 
grades.  Occasionally  a  paragraph  should 
be  assigned  for  the  study  of  the  spelling 
of  words  and  punctuation.  In  due  season, 
probably  some  time  later  on  the  same  day, 
the  children  should  write  the  lesson  as  the 
teacher  dictates,  giving  minute  attention 
to  all  mechanical  details.  When  the  task 
is  completed  each  pupil,  with  his  text-book 
open  before  him,  should  check  up  all  his 
errors.  The  opportunity  of  doing  such 
work  conscientiously  will  be  well  reward- 
ed by  greater  competence  along  these  lines 
in  original  composition. 

There  is  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  com- 
mon error  in  punctuation  in  almost  every 
grade.  I  have  often  wondered  why  pupils 
think  that  putting  parenthesis  around  un- 
desired  words  annihilates  them.  This  is 
an  incorrect  use  of  these  marks,  for  words 
thus  enclosed  are  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
and  should  always  be  read  so.  The  only 
ways  to  avoid  annoyance  to  the  reader  if  a 
word  is  not  to  be  read  are  to  use  the  eraser 
or  to  cross  out  the  word  by  neatly  drawing 
a  light  line  through  it. 

Next  to  capitals  and  periods  the  most 
important  punctuation  marks  to  be  dealt 
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with  in  the  primary  grades  are  quotation 
marks  and  possessive  apostrophes.  Natural- 
ly only  the  simplest  kind  of  direct  quota- 
tions should  be  presented  to  the  younger 
pupils.  Excellent  drill  in  fixing  what  has 
been  taught  is  as  valuable  as  the  original 
skillful  presentation  of  the  subject.  Here 
is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  in  our  teach- 
ing. We  forget,  apparently,  that  practice 
makes  perfect,  and  rely  upon  one  telling  to 
so  impress  the  mind  as  to  leave  an  indellible 
mark.  However,  the  truth  is  we  are  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  application  of  acquired 
knowledge  a  countless  number  of  times  be- 
fore it  will  stick.  For  such  drill  the 
Reader  is  a  helpful  friend.  Page  after 
page  is  full  of  quotations.  At  first,  chil- 
dren like  best  the  pages  where  they  occur 
often,  because  dialogue  breaks  up  a  page 
and  pleases  the  eye.  They  delight  in  read- 
ing the  quoted  parts  and  explaining  the 
reason  for  the  marks.  It  is  good  sport  to 
tell  why  such  expresions  as:  she  continued^ 
and  asked  an  old  duck,  are  not  so  supplied. 
It  IS  nothing  short  of  a  treat  to  copy  on  the 
board  an  entire  sentence,  part  of  which 
is  quoted  and  part  not.  As  the  children 
become  more  familiar  with  quotations  they 
are  glad  to  look  through  pages  of  pretty 
solid  reading  where  there  is  perhaps  only 
one  quoted  sentence.  It  is  like  finding 
hidden  eggs.  There  is  only  one  greater  joy 
— namely:  being  asked  to  find  the  quota- 
tion on  a  page  where  there  is  none.  The 
feeling  of  triumph  that  goes  with  the 
child's  remark:  "IVe  looked  it  all  over 
three  times  and  can't  find  one,"  makes 
pupil  and  teacher  alike  rejoice.  The  quo- 
tation should  not  be  taught  without  teach- 
ing the  comma  separating  the  quoted  parts 
from  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

It  may  not  be  posible  to  work  on  punctu- 
ation every  week,  but  it  should  frequently 


receive  special  attention,  if  in  no  other  way 
than  as  a  study  assignment.  The  more 
varied  the  requests  are  made  the  more  will 
the  work  apeal  to  pupils.  A  few  examples 
may  be  of  help: 

I.  Make  a  list  of  the  number  of  punctu- 
ation marks  found  ^on  page  107  of  your 
Reader,  thus: 

Periods  I   I   I   !   I   I  I   I   I   I   I   I   I   -13 
Commas  |   |  |  |   |   |  |   |  |  |  —10 

Quotation  marks  |   |   |   |  — 4 

Question  mark  |  — i 

II.  In  how  many  paragraphs  in  "A 
Child's  Dream  of  a  Star''  are  quotations 
found?  Copy  the  paragraph  beginning: 
"Again,  at  night,  he  saw  the  star." 

III.  From  the  story,  "The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling," copy  six  sentences  having  exclama- 
tion points. 

IV.  Find  six  subjects  in  the  table  of 
"Contents*  in  your  Reader,  which  con- 
tain the  apostrophe  showing  ownership. 
Write  them  neatly  in  a  column. 

Although  the  Reader  is  a  veiy  valua- 
ble asset  in  preparing  children  for  correct 
English  work,  other  text-books,  the 
Geography,  and  even  the  Alusic  Book, 
may  also  be  drafted  into  service.  Children 
like  to  feel  that  in  writing  compositions 
they  are  creating,  even  as  grovr-n-up  folks 
create  in  books.  There  is  no  harm  in 
semi-occasionally  appealing  to  the  commer- 
cial sense  of  pupils.  They  should  know 
that  people  willingly  pay  more  for  books 
in  which  the  print  is  neat,  the  punctuation 
correct,  the  margins  legitimate,  the  spell- 
ing perfect,  and  that  men  and  women  are 
daily  at  work  to  improve  these  things. 
Modern  books  in  their  mechanics  as  well 
as  in  the  essence  of  thought  are  superior  to 
books  of  the  past,  because  the  world  is  ever 
demanding  something  better  than  existed 
before. 
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ADVANCED  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 

diaries  Swaki  Thomas,  Head  of  the  Department  of  EngHsh,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis 


THE  USE  OP  THE  NEW  ADVANCED 

GRAMMAR 

Already  the  conscientious  teachers  of 
grammar  and  composition  are  planning  for 
the  fall  campaign  against  ignorance  and 
carelessness  in  forms  of  speech.  Many  of 
the  well  drilled  soldiers  that  were  granted 
their  furlough  last  spring  and  left  your 
tent  with  radiant  gleams  sparkling  from 
burnished  armor,  will  return  to  you  with 
rusted  weapon  and  careless  attire.  Three 
months  of  association  with  the  native  dia- 
'  lect  of  the  soil  or  with  the  corrupt  slang 
of  the  back  alley  will  reveal  its  baneful 
force  in  so  many  ways  that  the  pride  of 
last  year's  regiment  may  have  to  take  a 
temporary  place  in  the  awkward  squad. 
For  some  weeks  the  talk  around  the  bar- 
racks will  reveal  this  vitiation — in  some 
of  the  enlisted  it  will,  indeed,  persist  for 
all  time.  Your  ears  will  be  jarred  a  thou- 
sand times  with  "I  seen,"  "He  don't," 
"You  was,"  "I  ain't,"  "Him  and  I,"  "It 
seems  like,"  and  score  upon  score  of  other 
lapses  just  as  bad,  and  perhaps  worse. 

And  now  what  are  we  teachers  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  first  demand  for 
many  of  us  is  for  a  wealth  of  self-enlight- 
enment, a  genuine,  rededication,  that  will 
make  our  own  English  worthy.  Of  course 
this  ought  to  have  come  to  us  years  ago, 
but  when  we  contrast  our  poor  and  feeble 
skill  with  a  real  master  of  English  we  are 
reminded  of  the  lament  of  the  great 
preacher,  Tauler  whom  Whittier  writes 
about:  Alas!  while  teaching  others,  I  am 
blind!  But  most  of  you  needn't  be  blind. 
If  you  are  a  trifle  shy  about  the  correct- 
ness of  certain  phrases,  look  up  your 
grammars  and  rhetorics.  If  you  want  to 
avoid  pitfalls,  consult  that  admirable  list 
of  words  and  expressions  under  "Faulty 
Diction"  in  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Send 
to  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 


for  that  inspiring  brochure,  "Self -Cultiva- 
tion in  English..  Read  this  and  practice 
its  precepts,  for  they  are  sound  to  the  core. 
Finally,  after  a  month's  trial  at  perfecting 
your  own  speech,  if  you  find  that  you  are 
not  making  progress  in  strengthening,  clar- 
ifying, and  beautifying  your  own  English, 
then  resign.  An  English  teacher  who  is 
weak  or  even  ordinary  in  powers  of  expres- 
sion has  no  right  to  retain  her  position.  She 
is  a  criminal  before  the  law,  for  she  is  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretenses.  But 
worse  than  that,  she  is  a  criminal  before 
the  high  institutes  of  morality  and  peda- 
gogics and  she  must  rid  us  of  her  shame. 
She  is  not  genuine,  she  is  what  Carlyle 
would  call  a  simulacrum. 

But  you — the  best  of  you — ^what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  these  raw  recruits,  these 
linguistic  degenerates?  Well,  one  of  the 
first  things  you  will  do  is  to  have  them 
buy  a  new  book  on  grammar — Lessons  in 
English  by  Scott  and  Southworth.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  are  wise  and  aggressive 
and  conscientious,  you  will  have  silently 
recorded  a  sacred  vow — you  will  have 
vowed  to  make  this  text  subsidiary  to  your 
personality.  You  will  have  immersed  your- 
self in  the  doctrine  of  self-reliance  that  the 
sages  have  always  taught.  You  will,  of 
course,  follow  your  superintendent's  direc- 
tion, for  we  shall  assume  that  all  superin- 
tendents that  impose  details  that  crush 
spontaneity  and  personality  have  long  since 
been  condemned  by  a  just  judging  Minos  to 
the  tenth  circle  of  Malebolge;  for  such  su- 
perintendents were  all  frauds.  But  yours  is 
suggestive,  helpfully  directive  without  a 
hint  of  despotism;  and  he  wants  you  to 
secure  results.  Into  the  process  he  will  not 
inquire  too  curiously  but  he  will  heartily 
commend  those  methods  which  draw  from 
you  and  your  pupils  enthusiastic  and  spon- 
taneous action  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
your  personality  and  the  personality  of  each 
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individual  pupil.  Now  all  this  is  easily 
said  and  difficult  to  accomplish — difficult 
because  it  demands  of  you  close  study  and 
definite  planning;  and  such  concentration 
is  tiring,  yes,  but  it  is  necessary.  In  the 
public  school-room  there  is  always  an  in- 
sidious trend  toward  machinery  and  rou- 
tine, and  it  is  only  such  forethought  and 
such  attention  that  will  relieve  such  a  ten- 
dency and  vouchsafe  to  us  the  entity  of  each 
child-mind.  And  if  you  are  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  teaching,  you  will  be  vicari- 
ous senough  to  accede  to  the  demand  and 
formulate  your  scheme  of  intellectual  sal- 
vation. 

But  what  about  the  text?  I  have  merely 
urged  that  it  be  subsidiary  to  your  person- 
ality. Take  it  and  use  it,  and  use  it  sym- 
pathetically and  systematically.  It*s  a  poor 
text  indeed  that  cannot  be  of  some  help  in 
your  grammar  and  composition  work,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  this  new  one  very 
satisfactory.  If  you  fail  in  your  teaching  of 
English,  we  shall  be  very  sure  indeed  that 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  text.  This  book 
you  will  take  as  your  cooperating  guide  but 
not  as  your  slavish  master. 

Now  having  stated  certain  general  prin- 
cipIeS)  let  me  make  one  specific  suggestion. 
Teach  Part  I  and  Part  III  concurrently. 
Part  I  deals  with  technical  matters 
— rkinds  of  sentences,  parts  of  speech,  etc. 
Part  III  deals  with  practical  writing.  Let 
the  pupil  see  that  these  matters  of  technique 
may  be  helpful  when  he  writes  a  business 
letter.  Let  him  see  that  the  office  of  the 
grammarian  is  not  to  impose  difficulties  but 
to  remove  obstructions.  Let  him  see,  too, 
that  the  grammarian  is  not  aloof  from  life, 
but  immersed  in  life.  Teach  him  that  his 
father  uses  grammatical  principles  as  often 
as  he  uses  arithmetical  principles.  Con- 
vince your  skeptical  youngster  that  gram- 
mar is  a  necessity,  like  tallow  to  the  Esqui- 
man,  not  a  superimposed  luxury  like  pate  de 
foie  gras  to  the  epicure.  And  you  can  do 
this  by  having  him  carry  on  the  composition 


work— oral  or  written — coincident  with 
the  acquirement  of  the  technical  points.  Let 
me  be  specifically  illustrative. 

.On  page  i  (Part  I)  the  authors  develop 
the  idea  of  a  sentence.  Turning  to  p.  278 
(Part  III)  I  note  this: 

Write  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Beck  &  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  asking  them  to  send  six 
varieties  of  flower  seeds  which  you  may 
name  in  a  column,  with  the  price  of  each 
set  opposite.  Write  as  if  you  enclosed  a 
postal  order  for  fifty  cents. 

Now  when  these  letters  are  written  you 
will  have  material  which  will  convince  the 
members  of  your  class  that  they  can  manu- 
facture sentences  just  as  glibly  as  the  mas- 
ters. 

Or  take  this.  Have  each  pupil  imagine 
that  his  father  while  plowing  in  the  new 
ground  last  Wednesday  morning  broke  a 
plow-point.  Reproduce  the  letter  he  wrote 
The  Sackville  Hardware  Co.  ordering  a 
new  one. 

Why,  some  of  your  pupils  may  be  as 
pleasantly  surprised  as  our  bourgeois  gen- 
tleman of  France,  M.  Jourdain.  He  found 
out,  you  remember,  that  all  literature  is 
either  prose  or  poetry,  and  he  was  suddenly 
delighted  to  discover  that  he  was  clever 
enough  to  speak  prose.  Your  pupils  will 
see  they  are  clever  enough  to  speak  and 
write  sentences. 

So  you  see  we  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing. We  have  as  a  group  of  English 
teachers,  agreed  to  perfect  ourselves  in  the 
use  of  our  mother  tongue;  we  have  vowed 
to  consider  each  child  as  a  separate  individ- 
uality ;  we  have  promised  to  make  the  child 
realize  the  practicability  of  grammar  study ; 
we  have  agreed  to  make  use — systematic 
use — of  the  text;  and  finally,  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  that  while  teaching 
Part  I  we  can  make  concurrent  use  of  Part 
III.  Later  we  shall  hope  to  sunmiarizc  a 
score  or  more  of  other  items  that  justify 
coincident  belief. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 

Juflfai  Fried,  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School,  Indianapofis 


School  officials  are  looking  for  teachers 
of  experience.  The  term  experience  is 
abused  by  them.  They  should  look  for 
teachers  with  common  sense.  Because  of 
this  demand  for  experienced  teachers  the 
youpg  teacher  trembles  at  the  work  in  the 
school  room  the  first  year. 

School  teaching  is  a  common  sense  per- 
formance. Some  times  it  is  treated  by 
teachers  of  experience  as  a  vaudeville  per- 
formance or  a  three-ringed  circus  but  this 
is  a  result  of  their  experience  and  not  of 
their  common  sense.  *      , 

Teachers  of  experience  in  the  primary 
grades  give  to  the  children  under  their  care 
"busy  work."  Now  the  term  "busy  work" 
implies  that  something  is  given  the  child  to 
do  to  keep  his  hands  busy.  It  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  the 
school  or  the  thought  that  is  being  pre- 
sented. Its  sole  aim  is  to  keep  the  child's 
hands  busy  and  we  grant  that  to  keep  him 
busy  is  one  aim  of  the  public  school  but  it 
is  not  the  highest  aim. 

Paper  chain  work  is  an  example  of  the 
busy  work  that  we  are  seeing  so  much  of  at 
present.  For  a  child  of  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  who  must  have  skill  of  hand  and 
finger,  who  needs  power. to  master  tools  and 
materials,  paper  chain  work  is  good  to  give 
but  for  a  child  who  has  such  skill  of  hand 
that  he  can  write  his  name,  who  can  with 
perfect  ease  make  with  small  seeds  the  most 
difficult  and  beautiful  symmetry  patterns, 
has  this  last  child  any  need  of  paper  chain 
work? 

When  it  is  used  as  a  permanent  decora- 
tion in  a  school  room  it  catches  dust,  turns 
yellow,  breaks  apart  and  is  nothing  but 
trash.  It  does  make  a  beautiful  decoration 
for  a  Christmas  tree.  Enough  can  be  made 
however,  in  a  fifteen-minute  period  to  deco- 
rate an  ordinary  tree. 

A  common  sense  teacher  will  give  her 
children  manual  modifying  work.     It  gives 


the  work  with  the  hands  which  does  keep 
the  children  occupied,  busy  if  you  please, 
but  it  modifies  or  impresses  the  thought  of 
the  work  which  has  been  given  or  it  pre- 
pares the  way  for  introducing  some  line  of 
new  work.  For  example,  the  oval  is  the 
principle  that  is  being  taught  in  the  pen- 
manship. A  card  on  which  has  been  drawn 
an  oval  is  given  to  the  children,  with  a  box 
of  seeds,  then  the  children  are  asked  to  be- 
gin at  the  top  and  lay  the  seed  on  the  line, 
here  the  hand  and  eye  are  both  used  and 
because  of  the  two  special  senses  aiding  in 
the  work  the  form  will  be  easily  mastered. 

A  common  sense  teacher  looks  at  the 
profession  and  at  her  position  as  a  partner- 
ship affair.  The  factors  of  the  partnership 
are^  the  school  house,  furniture,  play 
ground,  neighborhood,  teacher  and  pupils. 
The  teacher's  personal  stock  in  trade  is  cul- 
ture, education  and  general  experience,  and 
the  child's  is  his  limited  knowledge  and  a 
great  power  which  is  to  be  developed. 

The  teacher's  special  work  is  to  develop 
this  power,  taking  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
the  limited  knowledge  which  the  child 
brings  with  him  to  school.  The  place 
where  the  principle  part  of  the  developing 
is  to  be  done  is  the  school  house  and  yard. 
These  will  be  made  attractive  not  by  the 
janitor  but  by  the  personal  work  of  the 
teacher.  The  old  saying  that  "outward 
order  gives  inward  clearness"  is  quite  true. 
An  over  decorated  or  an  untidy  school 
room  will  prove  its  truth.  Before  the 
school  begins  the  teacher  will  be  spending 
time  and  money  in  making  the  room,  in 
which  she  is  to  spend  so  many  hours  each 
day,  and  in  which  such  a  great  work  is  to 
be  done,  beautiful  in  a  quiet. and  artistic 
way. 

The  teacher  who  remembers  what  a 
strong  impression  the  first  one  is  will  give 
her  room  an  air  of  attractiveness  and  will 
not  forget,  the  first  day,  her  personal  ap- 
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pearance,  her  charm  of  manner  and  re- 
sourcefulness. Most  of  the  victories  in  the 
school  teaching  world  are  won  the  first 
dajrs.  After  they  have  been  won  they  are 
well  guarded  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  resourceful  teacher  will  be  ready 
not  only  to  sing  an  old  song  with  her 
children  the  first  day,  or  to  listen  to  them 
sing  an  old  one,  but  she  will  sing  a  new  one 
henelf  and  will  show  a  willingness  to  teach 
it  She  will  have  a  simple  prayer  to  make 
to  the  Father  for  help  to  take  care  of  so 
many  of  His  little  ones.  A  story  will  be 
told  that  will  create  a  spiritual  atmosphere 
that  cannot  be  easily  changed.  The  man- 
ual work  given  out  will  be  crisp  and  dean, 
the  devices  used  will  not  necessarily  be 
new  but  they  will  have  spirit  in  them.  Of 
course,  the  resourceful  primary  teacher  will 


play  games,  will  play  old  ones  as  happily  as 
any  child  in  her  care  and  she  will  introduce 
new  games  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
will  not  even  feel  that  they  are  playing  widi 
a  big  girl,  but  will  forget  everything  ex- 
cepting the  delightful  time  they  are  having. 
All  of  the  songs,  games  and  devices  will 
be  planned  so  well  that  not  one  thing  that 
can  arise  in  the  day's  work  will  make  the 
teacher  lose  her  self  possession  or  let  her 
school  get  away  from  her  one  minute.  The 
teacher  who  has  this  rare  qualification  is 
not  trusting  to  luck  for  her  success,  she  is 
at  work  now  making  such  preparation  that 
her  success  is  assured,  bearing  in  mind  all 
the  while  that  it  is  "the  letter  of  the  law 
that  killeth  but  the  spirit  that  makedi 
alive," 
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Good  order. 
Good  discipline. 


These  are  not  synonomous  terms. 


Good  order  may  be  the  result  of  fear. 


Fear  is  the  lowest  motive  in  discipline. 


Good  discipline  aims  to  put  the  power  of 
control  in  the  individual. 


Good    discipline   may   not   produce   the 
quiet  of  proverbial  good  order. 


The  school  can  afford  to  put  up  with 
some  noise,  if  the  ultimate  result  attained  is 
life-long  self-control. 


The  teacher  should  be  good.  Merc 
goodness,  however,  is  not  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation. To  goodness  there  must  be  added 
fitness. 


Too  much  school  discipline  is  for  the 
time  being.  It  seeks  quiet  and  obedience, 
but  does  not  ground  them  upon  funda- 
mental principles. 


The  teacher  should  be  enthusiastic.  En- 
thusiasm may  degenerate  into  noise  and  ex- 
citement. To  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher 
there  should  be  added  the  power  of  per- 
spective that  will  enable  him  to  judge  rela- 
tive values  accurately. 


The  teacher  should  be  scholarly.  The 
greatest  scholar  may  be  a  poor  teacher;  in 
fact  is  often  a  complete  failure.  To  schol- 
arship there  must  be  added  teaching  ability. 


The  greatest  art  of  the  school  teacher 
is  displayed  in  his  discipline.  It  is  here 
that  he  lives.  His  lessons  in  knowledge 
may  all  be  forgotten,  but  his  lessons  in  life 
are  retained. 


When  the  discipline  is  what  it  should  be, 
the  school  will  have  the  hum  of  industry 
about  it.  Its  atmosphere  will  invigorate 
and  will  tend  to  produce  self-reliance.  The 
honor  of  the  school  will  direct  far  more 
effectively  than  the  fear  of  the  master. 


Some  one  has  said  "Race  suicide  is  de- 
plorable, but  intellectual  race  suidde  is 
worse."  Teachers  must  work  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  latter  kind  of  suicide.  There  are 
some  self-made  men,  but  the  majority  of 
us  have  been  made,  in  part  at  least,  by  our 
teachers. 


The  growth  of  manual  training  is  one  of 
the  wonders  in  educational  development. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  called  a  fad.  Now 
it  receives  the  friendly  consideration  of  all 
people  interested  in  advancement.  Supt 
Maxwell,  of  New  York  says:  "Twelve 
years  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  $10,000  for 
manual  training  high  school  purposes. 
Now  we  have  a  building  which  cost  nearly 
a  million  dollars." 


In  the  newspapers  of  recent  date  there 
have  been  a  number  of  acounts  of  deaths 
of  graduates.  The  cause  given  is  over- 
work in  school.  No  careful  analysis  of 
habits,  inherited  tendencies,  or  home  con- 
ditions is  furnished.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  a  single  death  has  been  caused  by  too 
hard  work  in  school.  Work  in  school  may 
be  harmful  if  it  is  added  to  bad  health,  im- 
proper nourishment,  dissipated  habits,  and 
excessive  work  on  the  outside. 
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Class  sermons  are  good,  but  why  the 
sermon  preached  to  an  eighth  grade  or 
high  school  class  should  be  called  a  bac- 
calaureate is  a  question  that  has  not  yet 
been  answered.  When  it  is  answered  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  tell  why  the  classes 
in  a  high  school  are  called  freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior. 


We  are  accused  of  reading  nothing  but 
text-books.  Of  course,  the  accusation  is 
not  wholly  true,  and  yet  there  is  truth 
enough  in  it  to  make  it  sting.  This  vaca- 
tion time  ought  to  be  used  by  every  teacher 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  criticism  less 
valid.  Read  some  good  books — books  that 
are  entirely  free  from  schoolroom  sugges- 
tions. 


For  fifty  years  McCasky  has  taught  in 
the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  No  one 
pretends  to  put  an  estimate  upon  the  good 
he  has  done.  No  branch  of  mathematics 
yet  developed  could  calculate  it.  So  in- 
trenched is  he  in  the  hearts  of  Lancaster 
that  he  was  recently  made  mayor  of  the 
city.  His  life  and  success  have  been  truly 
great. 


Down  in  Cincinnati  all  teachers  past  50 
years  of  age  are  required  to  undergo  a  men- 
tal and  physical  examination  to  determine 
their  fitness  to  continue  in  the  schoolroom. 
These  examinations  are  to  be  repeated 
every  five  years.  The  applicant  who  suc- 
cessfully passes  is  preferred  above  all  others 
for  the  place  he  fills.  This  plan  will  ef- 
fectively weed  out  the  old  incompetents. 


The  teachers  of  Chicago,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Miss  Catharine  Goggin,  have 
won  a  notable  victory.  They  first  fought 
their  way  through  the  courts  and  compelled 
the  corporations  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes 
they  justly  owed.  Then  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  the  School  Board  to  get  the 
pay  promised  in  their  contracts.  They 
have  recently  been  successful  in  this  last 
suit. 


In  Chicago  the  new  plan  of  promotion 
of  teachers  makes  successful  study  a  partial 
requirement.  Mere  years  of  service  is  not 
enough  to  merit  increased  salary.  There 
must  be  evidence  of  mental  gi:owth.  This 
requirement  seems  sane  and  practical,  but 
many  Chicago  teachers  are  vigorously  op- 
posing it. 


Every  schoolboy  should  be  taught  that 
he  owes  a  duty  to  the  state.  He  should 
know  that  citizenship  in  a  republic  is  a  rare 
privilege,  but  that  it  carries  with  it  grav^ 
responsibility.  The  boy  who  once  thor- 
oughly understands  his  relations  .to  the  state 
is  not  likely  to  forget  his  duties  when  he 
reaches  manhood. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  Indiana  are  en- 
titled to  a  square  deal.  This  means  good 
school  houses,  well  painted,  properly 
equipped  with  modern  furniture,  and  sur- 
rounded by  ample  playgrounds,  artistical- 
ly planted  in  trees  and  shrubs.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  means  a  live,  sympathetic, 
scholarly  teacher  leading  the  work  in  each 
school  house. 


The  institute  season  will  soon  be  here. 
The  institute  week  ought  to  be  a  season 
of  good  cheer,  of  new  and  renewed  friend- 
ships, of  inspiration  and  uplift,  and  of 
direct  help  upon  many  problems  of  the 
schoolroom.  It  will  be  all  these  things  if 
the  teacher,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  Instructor  all  heartily  and  sympa- 
thetically co-operate. 


State  Superintendent  Cotton's  June  ap- 
portionment of  the  common  school  revenue 
is  interesting.  The  total  amount  distribut- 
ed is  $1,254,952.44.  The  total  number  of 
school  children  in  the  state  is  774,662. 
The  per  capita  distribution  is  $1.62.  Many 
of  the  wealthy  counties  pay  more  into  the 
fund  than  they  get  back  in  the  distribution. 
Marion  county  pays  in  $138,570.93,  and 
gets  back  $90,536.94.  '  Newton  county 
•r8*^^8*'^$  ^^^^  s^^^  P"^  *oroiZ*£$  ui  sXwI 
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In  this  way  uniform  education  is  greatly 
helped.  The  very  poor  counties  share  in 
an  additional  fund  of  $53,832.90,  which  is 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  minimum 
term  of  120  days. 


The  Hon.  S.  M.  Keltner  of  Anderson 
has  served  his  city  for  sixteen  years  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board.  The  City 
Council  at  its  June  meeting  honored  Mr. 
Keltner,  but  the  City  of  Anderson  more, 
by  electing  him  for  another  term  of  three 
years.  The  Anderson  schools  occupy  an 
enviable  position  in  the  public  mind.  They 
deserve  all  the  praise  they  receive.  Their 
splendid  efficiency  has  been  made  po^^ible 
by  the  permanency  and  high  character  of 
the  School  Board.  The  right  men  have 
been  placed  on  the  Board,  and  then  they 
have  been  kept  there.  The  policy  of  An- 
derson could  be  imitated  with  profit  by 
many  Indiana  cities. 


No  editor  in  America  is  more  vigorous 
in  opposition  to  the  simplified  spelling  cru- 
sade than  John  Macdonald  of  the  Western 
School  Journal.  In  the  June  issue  he  ex- 
presses himself  as  follows: 

"Our  brither  Scot,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
has  evidently  been  flattered  by  the  simpli- 
fied spellers  into  the  belief  that  his  money 
is  omnipotent,  and  that  he  can,  by  man- 
dates and  resolutions,  change  the  laws 
which  govern  the  growth  of  languages. 
Mr.  Carnegie  should  go  out  on  his  lawn 
occasionally  to  observe  the  growth  of  the 
trees.  He  will  find  that  they  are  growing 
today  as  grew  that  palm  tree  under  which 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,  dwelt  about  3,225 
years  ago.  Or  Mr.  Carnegie  might  learn 
a  lesson  from  that  wise  old  king,  Canute, 
away  back  there  in  England  of  the  eleventh 
century.  He  had  his  flatterers,  too.  *A11 
powerful  thou  art,  O  king;  command  these 
waves  and  that  tide  to  cease  their  flowing 
and  they  will  cease.'  *  So  be  it  my  truthful 
courtiers.  Down  to  the  shore  with  my 
throne.  Back  ye  waves,'  thundered 
Canute,  knowing  full  well,  the  sly  old  fel- 
low, what  the  result  would  be.    What  the 


tide  and  the  waves  did  to  him  and  his 
throne  is  known  to  every  school  boy;  like- 
wise, how  he  turned  on  the  wretched  sim- 
plified wave-quellers  with  stern  rebuke, 
showing  them  the  supreme  folly  of  fighting 
the  eternal  laws." 


TME   COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  July  meeting  of  the  County  Super- 
intendents* Association,  while  not  as  large- 
ly attended  as  some  previous  meetings,  was 
very  interesting  and  exceptionally  profit- 
able. The  makers  of  the  program  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  good  judgment. 
Jesse  Nect  of  Parke  county  made  an  ex- 
cellent presiding  officer.  J.  Walter  Dunn 
of  Starke  presided  at  the  Secretary's  table 
in  an  able  and  pleasing  manner. 

The  program  on  Monday  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  County  Teachers*  Institute. 
C.  A.  Van  Matre  of  Delav/are  pointed  out 
that  the  purpose  of  the  institute  is  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  its  management.  If  to 
stimulation  and  inspiration  there  be  added 
instruction,  a  really  high  pu'pose  will  be 
realized.  To  do  this  the  teachers  should 
be  sectioned,  either  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence or  position.  The  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  be  followed  up  throujzhout  the 
year,  either  in  minor  organizations  or  by 
correspondence  courses.  Mr.  Van  Matre 
believes  that  the  Institute  should  be  the  or- 
ganizing period  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
newest  school  ideas  of  worth  sliould  be 
presented  by  some  thoroughly  competent 
master. 

H.  O.  Buzzaird  of  Monroe  is  a  strong 
believer  in  the  departmental  idea.  There 
should  be  three  or  four  sections  based  upon 
the  kind  of  work  the  teachers  are  to  do. 
The  departmental  way  is  the  only  method 
to  reach  all  teachers.  It  is  expensive,  but 
it  accomplishes  the  end  sought.  Mr.  Buz- 
zaird has  tried  the  plan  and  will  continue 
it,  and  add  observation  work  this  year. 

W.  O.  Baker  of  Morgan  county  traced 
briefly  and  interestingly  the  various  kinds 
of  Institutes  we  have  had.    The  Institute 
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at  one  time  gave  us  facts,  at  another  time 
devices,  and  still  later  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy.  Under  all  these  conditions  much 
good  was  accomplished.  The  Institute  can 
not  be  a  successful  school,  because  the  mem- 
bers are  too  changeable,  and  the  time  is  too 
short.  It  ought  to  make  its  members  hun- 
gry for  knowledge  and  ambitious  to  be 
great  teachers.  It  can  do. this  if  the  in- 
structor has  a  great  personality,  is  enthu- 
siastic, and  knows. 

George  D.  Marks  of  Marshall  county 
said  that  next  to  the  Superintendent,  the 
Instructor  is  the  most  important  factor  In 
the  Institute.  The  Instructor  should  pos- 
sess the  following  traits:  His  personal  ap- 
pearance should  be  good,  his  manner  should 
be  pleasing;  he  should  have  actual  school- 
room experience;  he  should  be  an  all-round 
educator;  he  must  be  able  to  interest  and 
keep  teachers  awake;  he  should  have  state 
reputation ;  he  should  be  able  to  give  proper 
advice  to  young  teachers;  he  should  be  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

C.  W.  Osborne,  of  Union  county,  dis- 
cussed the  question,  "What  can  the  Insti- 
tute do  to  make  every  teacher  desire  to  be- 
come the  greatest  teacher  possible?"  He 
said  that  the  Institute  should  be  managed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  all  classes  of 
people  and  make  them  feel  its  great  impor- 
tance. Each  teacher,  should  be  led  to  ex- 
pect great  things  and  to  feel  responsibility 
for  the  meetings.  The  best  and  most  last- 
ing influence  is  spiritual.  Hence,  only 
great  men  should  appear  before  the  Insti- 
tute. The  instructor  should  be  great 
enough  to  lose  himself  and  his  audience  in 
his  theme. 

Philander  McHenry  of  Daviess  county 
continued  on  the  same  topic.  There  are 
so  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  an  In- 
stitute and  so  many  that  are  making  reach- 
ing a  stepping  stone,  that  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  instructor  should  be  inspira- 
tional. In  addition  to  this,  there  should 
be  work  suited  to  the  different  grades  of 
teachers,  music  and  entertainment,  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  school  teaching 


should   be  presented    and    their    solution 
shown. 

H.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Franklin  Cit)- 
schools  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
*' Iconoclastic  Instructor."  He  very  severe- 
ly arraigned  the  destructive  worker,  the 
one  who  tears  down  and  does  not  build  up, 
who  points  out  error  but  does  not  show 
truth,  and  who  brings  from  library  or 
laboratory  fine  theories  but  docs  not  know 
that  they  are  workable.  The  worker  need- 
ed is  a  real  man,  who  knows  and  who 
brings  a  message  at  white  heat. 


In  the  general  discussion  J.  H.  Rcddick 
of  Pulaski  decried  the  high  prices  charged 
by  some  instructors.  In  twenty  years  the 
price  of  some  men  has  trebled,  but  the  in- 
struction has  changed  but  little.  The 
work  needed  now  should  be  both  instruc- 
tive and  inspirational. 

President  Kisenaman  of  the  Central  Nor- 
mal pointed  out  that  work  was  truly  inspi- 
rational only  as  it  was  rich  in  material  and 
analysis.  The  good  instructor  entliuses 
the  whole  Institute  by  staying  all  week  and 
working  on  one  or  two  lines. 


The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  the 
New  Text-Books.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
was  the  weakest  and  least  interesting  ses- 
sion of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Conn  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, the  author  of  the  new  Physiology,  gave 
a  fairly  interesting  talk  on  the  general  field 
of  modem  physiology.  His  talk  was  on 
the  new  physiology,  rather  than  on  the 
newly  adopted  text-books  on  that  subject 
The  audience  wanted  to  hear  mor  aBout 
the  plan  of  the  new  books  and  htiw  best  to 
use  them. 

Miss  Georgia  Alexander  of  the  Indian- 
apolis schools,  author  of  the  Newi  Ipellcr, 
stuck  to  her  text.  She  told  in*  cr 'Very  in- 
teresting way  the  plan  and  purpose  of  her 
book  and  how  it  ought  to  be  used  to  do 
the  work  expected  of  it. 

G.    A.    Southworth    of    SommervSk^ 
Mass.,   one  of  the   authors   of   the 
Grammars,  spent  most  of  his  da 
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a  catechism  on  what  constitutes  a  good 
book  in  grammar.  He  also  read  large  ex- 
tracts from  the  preface  of  his  book.  He 
had  little  to  say  of  the  plan,  purpose,  and 
method  of  teaching  his  book. 

Richard  Park  of  Sullivan  county  gave 
the  opening  exercises  on  Tuesday.  The 
audience  was  charmed  and  uplifted  by  the 
beauty  and  spiritual  import  of  his  words. 
The  forenoon  sessison  was  devoted  to 
the  Rural  School  Problem. 

Arthur  Deamer  of  Fulton  county  point- 
ed out  the  great  need  of  trained  teachers 
for  the  rural  schools.  About  fifty  per  cent 
of  those  taking  the  final  examinations  in 
the  eighth  grade  fail  to  pass.  In  many 
places  the  conununity  is  not  sympathetic 
and  the  school  spirit  is  not  good.  As  the 
whole  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
er, it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  rich  in 
personality,  broad  in  scholarship,  and  with 
sufficient  professional  training  to  know  the 
j  right  method  of  procedure.  Every  teacher 
I  before  taking  charge  of  a  school  should 
have  at  least  one  year's  practice  teaching 
under  competent  direction.  To  meet  this 
need  there  should  be  another  State  Normal 
School  established  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state. 

William  Clem  of  St.  Joseph  county  pre- 
sented in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner 
the  "Country  Child's  Rights."  Since  the 
cities  are  constantly  recruited  from  the 
country,  and  most  great  enterprises  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  country  bom,  the  rural 
child  is  a  valuable  asset.  There  should  be 
I  more  money  devoted  to  his  needs.  He 
I  should  be  taught  more  English,  more 
Sdencc^r-and  more  Elementary  Agriculture, 
He  should  be  furnished  with  a  rural  high 
school  in  order  that  he  may  stay  under 
parental  influence  until  his  secondary 
schoool  ays  are  over.  The  length  of  the 
rural  scia.1  should  be  increased  to  eight 
months. 

A.  G.  Brumfiel  of  Grant  county  urged 
the  importance  of  improving  the  educa- 
tional plant.  He  said  the  house  should  be 
situated  on  grounds  of  ample  size,  well 
drained,  and  suitable  for  artistic  treatment. 


The  most  improved  methods  of  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  should  be  used. 
The  house  should  be  planned  by  a  good 
architect,  and  its  finish  and  decorations 
should  be  in  the  best  of  taste. 

William  Emerson  of  Shelby  county 
showed  that  more  scholarly  and  better 
trained  teachers  would  greatly  enrich  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  not  more  subject 
matter  that  is  needed  so  much  as  more 
thorough  teaching  of  the  subjects  at  pres- 
ent included  in  the  course.  Enriching  the 
teacher's  knowledge  is  a  wtry  necessary  step 
in  enriching  the  course.  A  great  teacher 
will  have  no  trouble  in  bringing  in  na- 
ture study,  manual  training,  and  observa- 
tion work.  He  will  not  need  a  change  in 
the  course  of  study  to  do  it. 

Earl  Barnes  of  Montgomery  told  the 
interesting  story  of  the  development  of  con- 
solidated schools  in  his  coimty.  Theie  is 
much  sentiment  connected  with  the  old  dis- 
trict school.  It  lives  in  song  and  story 
and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  profit- 
ed by  the  advantages  it  offered.  The  better 
teachers,  better  grading,  larger  classes, 
wider  acquaintance,  and  better  physical 
conditions  of  the  consolidated  school  are 
readily  granted  when  once  seen. 

E.  G.  Bunnell  of  Laporte  county  apolo- 
gized for  always  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram with  something  about  nature  study. 
After  listening  to  his  excellent  paper, 
every  one  in  the  audience  understood  why 
he  is  so  frequently  asked  to  discuss  this 
subject.  He  knows.  His  plea  is  for  a 
closer  relation  between  the  school  and  the 
community.  In  place  of  school  gardens, 
which  he  deems  impracticable,  he  uses  agri- 
cultural contests.  His  detailed  account  of 
the  Corn  Contest  now  on  in  his  county  was 
very  interesting  and  suggested  one  of  the 
best  means  yet  devised  for  cementing 
school  and  community. 


The  afternoon  session  of  Tuesday  was 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  topics. 

B.  F.  Moore  of  the  Marion  City  schools 
gave  a  brief  statement  of  what  the  Educa- 
tional Commission  hopes  to  accomplish. 
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The  Comisslson  will  work  on  three 
closely  related  subjects — preparation,  sal- 
ary, and  taxation.  There  must  be  better 
preparation  before  there  can  be  a  just  de- 
mand for  better  salary,  and  there  must  be 
a  revision  in  methods  of  taxation  before 
better  salaries  can  be  paid.  Mr.  Moore 
made  an  earnest  request  for  more  definite 
information  on  these  subjects  and  fcr  the 
hearty  support  of  the  Association  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 

J.  W.  Lewis  of  Wabash  count>%  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Educational  Commisssion, 
sought  information  as  to  the  action  of  the 
minimum  wage  law.  It  has  been  thought 
that  this  law  is  sometimes  used  to  work 
an  injustice  on  the  experienced  teacher. 
Only  two  specific  cases  of  injustice  were 
reported,  and  they  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  necessary  results  of  the  law.  The 
Commission  is  working  on  the  v/age  law. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  will -be  glad  to  have  opin- 
ions from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

W.  O.  Headlee  of  Rush  county  has  done 
some  excellent  work  by  means  of  educa- 
tional exihbits.  He  told  of.  this  work  and 
showed  the  good  results  in  better  educa- 
tional interest  and  spirit.  He  lias  an  ex- 
hibit in  each  township,  and  a  county  ex- 
hibit at  the  Fair.  The  most  noticeable  re- 
sults upon  the  pupils  are  shown  in  form> 
neatnesss,  and  accuracy. 


E.  C.  Crider  of  Tippecanoe  county 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  Township  High 
Schools.  He  made  a  convincing  argument 
that  the  work  done  in  these  schools  should 
be  recognized  for  entrance  requirements 
by  the  colleges  of  the  state.  Supt  Robcy 
of  Howard  county  assured  the  Association 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  now 
considering  the  question,  and  that  some 
plan  would  be  reported  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  jScJiool  year. 


The  officers  of  the  Assodation  for  the 
coming  year  are: 

President — S.  L.  Scott,  Clark  county. 

Vice  President — G.  D.  Marks,  Mar- 
shall county. 

Secretary — ^William  Clem,  St.  Joseph 
county. 

Treasurer— E.  E.  Helt,  Vermillion 
county. 


^\r^ 


The  various  educational  publishing 
houses  were  well  represented.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  Institute  instructors  of  the 
state  were  present.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  every  instructor  who  will  work  in  the 
state  this  year  was  not  present  at  the  Mon- 
day afternoon  session. 
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PERSONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 


Realizing  that  thousands  of  teachers  in 
Indiana  will  need  suggestive  material  for 
the  successful  use  of  the  new  grammars 
(Scott  and  Southworth  series) ,  we  have 
decided  to  add  the  following  departments: 
Primary  English  Department, 

This  department  will  be  edited  by  Miss 
Lydia  R.  BIaich»  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  Supervising  Principals 
in  the  Indianapolis  schools.  She  has  had 
actual  experience  as  teacher  in  all  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  She  graduated  from 
the  Indianapolis  Normal  School,  and,  in 
recognition  of  her  superior  ability,  she  was 
made  Director  of  Practice,  which  position 
she  held  for  four  years.  As  evidence  of  her 
progressiveness  and  professional  spirit,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  various  educational 
institutions  where  she  has  been  a  student. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Clark  University  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
which  is  recognized  as  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall's  school. 

One  year  in  the  Pedagogical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Jena,  Germany, 
Dr.  William  Rein. 

Advanced  English   Department. 

We  have  been  especially  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Charles 
Swain  Thomas,  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment in  the  Shortridge  High  School 
at  Indianapolis,  as  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  graduate  of  both  Indiana 
and  Harvard  Universities  and  a  graduate 
student  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  given  close  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  various  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  He  was  promoted  from 
the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Bed- 
ford, Ind.,  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
public  schools  there.  He  has  been  an  in- 
structor in  English  in  Indiana  University, 


and  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  Shortridge 
High  School,  he  has  given  a  course  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  Drama,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  many  teachers.  For  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  principal  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Summer  School.  Besides  doing  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  for  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, he  makes  engagements  for  insti- 
tute instruction,  and  delivers  addresses  be- 
fore literary  societies.  He  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  June  commence- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Normal  Training  School  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  articles  by  Miss  Blaich  and  Prof. 
Thomas  will  be  worth  very  many  times  the 
price  of  the  subscription  of  the  Educator- 
Journal,  and  they  should  be  studied  by 
every  teacher  of  Grammar  and  English  in 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

THE  EDUCATOR-JOURNAL, 

28  S.  Meridian  St.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Commercial  Club  Bldg. 


Borden  Institute  closed  its  year's  work 
Friday,  June  22.  Owing  to  the  advanced 
years  and  feeble  health  of  Prof.  Borden, 
who  founded  the  school  in  1884  and  has 
been  its  chief  financial  supporter  ever  since 
that  date,  the  institute  will  not  reopen 
again  for  regular  academic  work.  The 
building  has  been  contributed  for  high 
school  use.  Prof.  T.  E.  Mason,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  work  in  mathematics, 
goes  to  Hodginville,  Ky.,  as  principal  of 
schools,  and  Prof.  J.  O.  Engleman,  who 
was  principal  of  the  institute,  has  accept- 
ed the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at 
Loogootee,  Ind.  Prof.  Clem.  Jordan  of 
the  history  department  will  be  a  student 
in  Indiana  University  during  the  simimer 
and  remain  with  the  Borden  school  next 
year  as  high  school  principal. 
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HON.  W.  E.  HENRY 

We  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  fact  that 
State  Librarian  W.  E.  Henry  has  been 
elected  Head  Librarian  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
While  the  people  of  Indiana  will  regret 
to  lose  the  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Henry, 
they  will  no  doubt  join  the  Educator- Jour- 
nal in  extending  congratulations  because 
of  his  deserved  promotion. 

Mr.  Henry  is  a  product  of  Indiana  soil 
and  received  his  education  in  Indian^  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  was  born  in  Fay- 
ette county,  but  at  an  early  age  removed 
to  Howard   count>^     He  graduated   from 


HON.  W.    K.    HENRY. 

the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  in  1885, 
and  from  Indiana  University  in  1891.  He 
remained  as  instructor  in  English  in  the 
same  institution  until  January  i,  1894, 
when  he  entered  Chicago  University,  re- 
maining there  until  June,  1895,  holding 
a  fellowship  in  English  the  second  year. 
He  was  elected  Professor  of  English  in 
Franklin  College,  July,  1895,  and  resigned 
the  position  to  accept  the  office  of  State 
Librarian  of  Indiana. 

During  Mr.  Henry's  administration  as 
Librarian  the  State  Library  has  been  trans- 
formed  from   a  mere  collection  of  books. 


most  of  which  were  unclassified  and  un- 
catalogued,  into  a  thoroughly  organized  li- 
brary, with  all  its  contents  readily  avail- 
able. It  has  been  changed  from  a  purely 
reference  library,  confined  to  its  own 
rooms,  to  a  lending  library  for  reference 
materials,  so  that  all  its  possessions  save 
those  that  are  very  rare,  may  be  used  by 
any  citizen  of  the  state  at  his  own  home 
by  payment  of  transportation  charges. 

A  department  of  books  for  the  blind  has 
been  established,  so  that  any  blind  person 
in  the  State  may  read  the  best  literature 
without  any  cost  whatever. 

A  reference  department  especially  for 
legislators  has  been  established,  to  go  into 
effect  August  ist. 

A  department  of  State  Archives  and  His- 
tory has  been  provided  for,  to  go  into  oper- 
ation November  ist,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Lindley  of  Earlham  College. 

The  Indiana  State  Library  is  not  so 
large  as  a  few  of  the  states  possess,  but  it 
is  as  modern  and  progressive  as  any  one 
in  the  country.  It  stands  with  the  best 
half  dozen  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henry  stands  high  in  Educational 
circles  of  Indiana,  and  he  has  many  calk 
for  lecture  engagements  and  Institute 
work. 


Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  students 
are  enrolled  at  the  Summer  Term  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 


A  communication  from  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  announces  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Nathan  Smith  from  the  Monrovia  schools. 
He  assigns  as  his  reason  that  "after  nearly 
twenty-five  years  in  the  schoolroom  I  feel 
the  need  of  a  complete  rest."  He  expects 
to  make  his  home  at  Riverside,  where  he 
has  considerabl«  orange  grove  holdings. 
Prof.  Smith  was  born  and  reared  in  Tip- 
ton county,  Ind.,  and  his  many  friends 
there  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  able 
to  retire  gracefully  from  the  profession  of 
teaching. 
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On  June  the  ist  G)lumbia  City  closed  a 
very  successful  school  year  under  the  su- 
pervision of  M.  W.  Deputy.  The  high 
school  enrollment  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  new  high  school 
building  is  adequately  built  and  is  well 
equipped.  The  Physics  laboratory  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  smaller  towns.  All 
of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  have  been 
retained.  All  the  high  school  teachers  and 
several  of  the  grade  teachers  are  college  or 
normal  graduates  and  are  an  exceptionally 
strong  corps.  Supt.  Deputy  has  taken 
both  the  A.  B.  and  the  A.  M.  degree  in 
Indiana  University.  He  has  the  sympa- 
thy and  esteem  of  the  community,  and  has 
been  retained  for  the  coming  year. 


Columbia  City  has  good  prospects  for  an 
interurban  railway,  which  will  materially 
advance  the  enrollment  and  school  interest. 
Good  things  are  in  store  for  Columbia  City 
with  these  conditions  and  with  Supt. 
Deputy  at  the  helm.' 


Prof.  A.  E.  Highley,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Jonesboro  schools,  has  been 
employed  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Tipton.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  Math- 
ematics. Prof.  Highley  is  spending  the 
summer  at  the  Indiana  State  University. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  is  highly  recommended 
as  an  efficient  instructor. 


Only  three  suicides  have  occurred  in  San 
Francisco  since  the  earthquake.  Accord- 
ing to  the  average  made  out  in  the  coro- 
ner's office  these  ninety  days  would  have 
been  productive  of  more  than  one  hundred 
suicidal  deaths.  Dr.  Kuich  declares  that 
it  is  the  work  the  people  are  doing  that 
keeps  their  minds  off  their  troubles. 


E.  A.  Gastman  has  been  reappointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Decatur  (111.)  schools. 
He  is  the  only  superintendent  the  Decatur 
schools  ever  had,  having  been  appointed 
forty-four  years  ago. 


President  Frank  Witt  of  the  class  of  '06, 
Franklin  College,  made  an  effort  to  en- 
courage matrimony  in  his  class  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  going  into  the  mill- 
ing business  at  Thorntown,  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  post  a  forfeit  as  proof  that  he  would 
give  two  barrels  of  flour  to  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  class  that  married,  and  to  each 
other  member  marrying  and  notifying  him 
he  would  ship  prepaid  a  single  barrel  of 
flour.  The  girls  have  promised  to  do  their 
part  in  the  contest  if  the  hoys  will  only 
give  them  a  chance. 


Prof.  C.  W.  Jack  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fowler  High  School  and  su- 
pervisor of  music  of  the  Fowler  school)^ 
Mr.  Jack  was  wtry  successful  last  year  as 
assistant  principal  of  the  Oxford  High 
School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.   He  holds  a  Life  State  License. 


A  number  of  schools  in  Bartholomew 
county  will  soon  become  the  property  of 
the  farmers  on  whose  land  they  were  built. 
The  school  trustees  failed  to  obtain  deeds 
for  the  land  on  which  the  school  houses 
were  built,  and  since  consolidation  has 
caused  the  schools  to  be  abandoned,  at  the 
end  of  two  years  the  property  will  revert 
to  the  owner. 


Prof.  W.  V.  Payne,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Monroe  county  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the  Zions- 
ville  schools,  and  Miss  Abbott,  who  has 
both  an  A.  B.  and  an  A.  M.  degree  from 
De  Pauw  University,  will  be  the  principal 
of  the  Zionsville  High  School. 


Supt.  A.  E.  Bond  has  been  retained  to 
supervise  the  schools  of  Young  America 
another  year.  Miss  Lena  Turner  has  been 
retained  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 


Elizabeth  Stewart  Phelps — ^As  long  as 
you  live  you  can  help  somebody.  Life  is 
a  glorious  thing. 
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Prof.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  Lafayette  schools 
thirteen  years,  has  resigned  his  position 
to  take  charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the 
Evansville  schools.  The  following  item 
appeared  in  the  Evansville  Sunday  Times: 
"No  one  connected  with  the  public  schools 
of  Lafayette  is  more  highly  esteemed  or  is 
more    deservedly    popular    than     is     Prof. 


PROF.  J.    H.    BACHTKNKIRCHKR. 

Bachtenkircher.  He  is  an  authority  in  his 
line — progressive,  possessing  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  pupils 
and  being  able  to  work  in  harmony  with 
all  the  other  instructors  engaged  in  the 
various  schools.  His  work  has  been  high- 
ly praised  by  school  authorities  wherever 
it  has  come  under  their  notice,  and  he  has 
been  the  recepient  of  numerous  awards  at 
expositions  held  during  recent  years." 


Prof.  Raymond  Longley  of  Noblesville 
has  accepted  a  place  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  in  Yale  University.  Prof. 
Longley  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  math- 
ematics from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  graduated  from  Butler  College 
1902. 


H.  W.  Terry  was  re-elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Batesville  schools  for  the 
year  i9o6-'o7.  He  has  already  given  three 
consecutive  years  of  service,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  his  efficiency. 


Prof.  Charles  E.  Clark  has  been  re- 
tained as  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Boonville.  Miss  Ellen  Trimble  has  been 
elected  director  of  music. 


Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan — It  is  our  part 
in  life  to  work  with  all  our  strength  to- 
ward the  realization  of  ideal  humanity,  to 
add  one  more  link  to  the  chain  which  joins 
the  man-brute  of  the  past,  through  the 
man  of  the  present,  to  the  man  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  man  who  is  likest  Him,  wc 
have  chosen  for  our  ideal. 


Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Wesleyan  Reserve  University,  held  June 
15.    He  said  in  part: 

"America  is  the  marvel  of  the  ages  in 
resources,  wealth,  and  culture,  and  it  is  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Its  development 
is  unequaled.  It  is  the  giant  of  nations, 
yet  we  are  developing  extravagance.  Wc 
have  a  passsion  for  debt.  Public  indebted- 
ness puts  a  burden  on  the  future.  A  na- 
tional debt  is  not  a  national  blessing.  A 
trust  in  the  future  to  pay  our  debts  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  trusts." 


Dr.  Wilfred  H.  Manwaring,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and 
Pathology  at  Indiana  University,  has  been 
invited  to  give  an  address  on  his  new  sc- 
rum before  the  British  Medical  Asssoda- 
tion  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  August 


in 


Arnold  Tompkins — No,  it  is  faith  in  the 
exhilarating  touch  of  the  mind  with  living 
truth  that  saves  both  teacher  and  pupil 
from  the  quackery  of  superficial  and  tcm- 
poring  devices  as  against  natural  and  con- 
stitutional procedure. 
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"Fields  arc  won  ty  those  who  believe  in 
winning." 


"Life  is  infinite  opportunity.  It  is  what 
our  thoughts  make  it." 

Prof.  Thomas  Clerkin  and  Miss  Altha 
Allen  were  married  at  the  home  of  the 
bride  at  Vernon,  Ind.,  June  20.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  bridegroom  has  been 
principal  of  the  Westport  schools.  The 
bride  was  also  a  teacher.  Both  are  at- 
tending school  at  Indiana  University  this 
summer. 


Prof.  William  Beachler  of  New  Brem- 
en, O.,  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of 
the  Decatur  public  schools,  to  succeed  Supt. 
H.  A.  Hartman.  Mr.  Beachler  has  had 
twenty-three  years  experience  in  public 
I  school  work.  His  service  in  school  work 
has  been  confined  to  Union  City,  Rockford, 
and  New  Bremen,  O.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  National  Normal  University  at  Le- 
banon, O.,  and  Earlham  College  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Supt.  Lewis  Hoover,  for  the  past  six 
years  superintendent  of  the  schools  at 
Fowler,  Ind.,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar 
position  at  Tuscola,  111.,  at  an  advance  in 
salary.  Supt.  Hoover  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  in  1897,  ^^d  since 
that  time  has  done  considerable  work  at 
Earlham  College.  He  served  three  years 
as  principal  of  the  Centerville  High  School 
and  two  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
same  schools. 


Mr.  Sanford  M.  Keltner,  who  has 
served  continuously  for  sixteen  years  on 
the  Public  School  Board  of  Anderson,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  June  25.  Mr.  Keltner  is  a  repub- 
lican, but  was  elected  twice  by  Democratic 
administrations. 


Supt.  M.  L.  Pcrrin,  Wellesley,  Mass.: 
The  teacher  who  fully  realizes  the  present 
American  conditions,  who  is  the  farthest 
possible  from  a  pedant,  who  lives  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  who  comprehends  those  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  child  of  the  future  gen- 
eration, who  has  the  same  good  qualities 
which  she  will  impart  to  the  child — such  a 
teacher  will  do  more  to  advance  the  meth- 
ods of  education  than  all  the  theorists. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Dennis,  an  instructor  in 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  and  a  son 
of  Dr.  D.  W.  Dennis  of  Eariham  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
assistant  solicitor  in  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington.  Mr.  Dennis  was 
never  active  in  politics,  so  the  appointment 
was  a  surprise. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Hanson,  who  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Monmouth  (111.)  High  School 
for  the  past  three  years,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Blanche  Morrow,  instructor 
in  English  in  Monmouth  College.  Mr. 
Hanson  is  a  son  of  Supt.  S.  C.  Hanson  of 
Williamsport.  He  graduated  from  In- 
diana University  in  the  claiss  of  1900. 


Miss  Edith  Ravenscroft  of  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Ellis  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  were  quietly  married  in  Vin- 
cennes on  June  20.  The  bride  has  had 
charge  of  the  Latin  work  in  the  Vincennes 
High  School  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  groom  is  a  native  Indianian.  Bot;h 
are  graduates  of  De  Pauw  University, 
where  their  friendship  began. 


Prof.  J.  A.  Linebarger  has  been  elected 
to  superintend  the  schools  at  Rockville, 
Ind.  Mr.  Linebarger  graduated  from  Dc 
Pauw  University  in  1897.  He  was  tutor 
in  Greek  at  that  institution  during  his 
senior  year.  He  served  two  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Fowler,  Ind., 
and  four  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  Montezuma,  Ind.  An  excellent 
opportunity  was  offered  him  at  the  same 
time  that  the  offer  came  from  Rockville,  to 
go  to  Illinois,  but  he  preferred  to  remain 
in  Indiana. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Reading  Circle 
in  the  Laporte  city  schools  stands  credited 
with  824  members,  2,998  books  read,  and 
112  Reading  Circle  diplomas  issued. 


Gifts  for  education  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  amounted  to  $37,000,000. 


Supt.  W.  A.  Jesssup,  of  the  Westfield 
schools,  is  spending  the  summer  in  New 
York  City.  He  is  doing  post  graduate 
work  in  the  Teachers'  College  at  Columbia 
University. 


A  class  of  ninety-eight  graduated  from 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  on  June  25 — 
sixty-one  women  and  thirty-seven  men. 
Fifty-two  members  of  the  class  of  1904  rer 
ceived  diplomas. 


Supt.  W.  B.  Van  Gorder  of  the  Worth- 
ington  schools,  with  his  entire  corps  of 
teachers,  has  been  retained  for  another 
year.  Worthington  is  a  good  school  town 
and  the  schools  are  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  high  school  has  an  enrollment 
of  106. 


Supt.  Hanson  of  Williamsport,  Ind.,  re- 
cently received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  his  alma  mater — ^West- 
field  College  at  Westfield,  111.  Supt.  Han- 
son has  just  completed  twenty  years'  serv- 
ice as  superintendent  at  Williamsport. 


The  teachers  of  Crawford  county  re- 
cently passed  a  resolution  to  have  a  school 
exhibit  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  an  exhibit  of  public 
school  work.  County  Superintendent  Beals 
has  placed  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  fol- 
lowing committee,  who  are  working  to  make 
the  exhibit  a  success:  Prof.  H.  W.  Cook, 
chairman;  L.  G.  Jones,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  G.  A.  Newton,  C.  H.  Nabblit, 
and  L.  E.  Flannigan. 

Hon.  S.  A.  Beals  is  one  of  the  most  en-, 
thusiastic  county  superintendents  in  the 
State.  Under  his  excellent  management, 
many  needed  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  schools  of  Crawford  county. 


"When  a  child  tries  to  do  a  worthy 
thing,  the  teacher  should  not  fail  to  buoy 
him  up  with  cheerful  interest.  Disparage- 
ment should  be  kept  for  the  sluggard." 


Prof.  John  J.  Schlicher,  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment at  the  Indiana  State  Normal,  is 
spending  his  summer  in  Europe.  Prof. 
Charles  R.  Dryer,  of  the  department  of 
Geography  in  the  same  institution,  has 
leave  for  the  summer  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Cornell. 


The  teachers  who  taught  in  Union  coun- 
ty a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  were  as- 
sociated with  Co.  Supt.  L.  M.  Crist  and 
wife  met  at  his  home  in  Thomtown,  Ini^ 
July  4th,  to  enjoy  a  happy  reunion.  The 
following  persons  were  present:  Supt.  C 
W.  Osborne,  College  Corner,  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Farr,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Hill,  Connersville,  Ind.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller,  College  Comer, 
Ohio;  George  R.  Hart,  Boston,  Ind.;  T. 
H.  Stanley,  Liberty,  Ind.;  H.  E.  DuBois, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Beard, 
Boston,  Ind. 

A  committee  appointed  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions:  (i)  Realizing  fully 
the  value  of  heart  to  heart  contact  and  the 
great  advantages  resulting  socially  from 
such  meetings,  we  desire  to  express  our  mos^ 
earnest  approval  of  this  reunion  of  school 
friends  and  co-worker&  (2)  At  this  time 
of  joy  and  profit  we  would  not  forget  those 
who  have  planned  for  this  meeting  and 
opened  their  home  with  such  kind  and  gen- 
erous hospitality.  We  are  deeply  indebted 
to  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Crist,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  home  such  gatherings  can  be 
made  most  pleasurable.  (3)  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  hereafter  such  reunions  should  oc- 
cur at  regular  intervals. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Crist  have  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  shaping  the  excellent  school 
system  which  has  characterized  "Little 
Union"  for  the  past  thirty  years. 
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Within  ten  days  after  the  destruction  of 
San  Francisco  the  schools  were  started  in 
tents.  The  Cah'fornians  believe  in  doing 
things. 


Mr.  Prentice  Deffendall,  of  Oakland 
City,  has  been  elected  to  the  department  of 
English  in  the  Westfield  high  school.  Mr. 
Defiendall  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1906  in  DePauw  University. 


Miss  Ellen  Piel,  of  Vincennes,  has  been 
elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Westfield 
high  school.  Miss  Piel  has  been  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Worthington  for  the 
past  four  years  and  was  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Un- 
iversity of  Michigan. 


Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,000.  Mr.  Terman  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Indiana  and  Clark  Universities. 
He  formerly  taught  in  Johnson  county, 
Indiana,  where  he  represented  the  Educa 
tor-Journal. 


Supt.  O.  H.  Blossom,  of  the  Rockville 
schools  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Union  City.  The  position  at  Union 
City  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Supt.  L.  N.  Hines,  who  goes  to  Hart- 
ford City.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
sucessful  city  superintendents. 


Henry  van  Dyke:  I  care  not  whether  a 
man  is  called  a  tutor,  an  instructor,  or  a 
full  professor;  nor  whether  any  academic 
degrees  adorn  his  name;  nor  how  many 
facts  or  symbols  of  facts  he  has  stored 
away  in  his  brain.  If  he  has  these  four 
powers:  clear  sight,  quick  imagination, 
sound  reason,  and  right,  strong  will,  I  call 
him  an  educated  man,  and  fit  to  be  a 
teacher. 


Twelve  thousand  young  people  enter  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  annually,  and 
half  of  these  never  pass  to  the  second  year. 


Dr.  R.  S.  Copeland,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  that  city,  makes  a  plea  for  increased  sal- 
aries for  lady  teachers,  on  the  ground  that 
housemaids  are  better  paid.  The  average 
yearly  income  of  the  Ann  Arbor  grade  teach- 
er is  $450,  and  her  expense  for  board,  room 
and  laundry  is  $300  per  year,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $150  for  clothes,  recreation  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  The  average  housemaid 
in  the  city  draws  $4  per  week  in  addition  to 
her  room  and  board.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  she  is  thus  $58  better  off  than  the 
woman  who  has  been  teaching  school. 


Fassett  A.  Cotton,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  completed  the 
semi-anual  apportionment  of  the  State 
school  fund  to  the  various  counties  of  the 
State.  It  shows  that  there  are  in  Indiana 
774,662  school  children,  and  the  total 
amount  apportioned  for  them  out  of  the 
State  school  fund  is  $1,254,952.44.  Tfiis 
is  $1.62  per  capita,  thus  making  the  annual 
cost  to  the  state  of  maintaining  the  schools 
something  over  $3  for  each  pupil. 

This  sum  is  raised  by  the  state  by  means 
of  the  tax  levy  of  11  cents  and  6  mills,  as 
fixed  by  the  Legislature.  The  total 
amount  produced  by  this  tax  levy  for  the 
six  months  was  $1,304,372.57.  From 
other  sources  there  was  received  $6,849.70, 
making  a  total  of  $1,311,222.27  available 
for  school  purposes  for  the  half  year. 

Out  of  this  there  is  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  school  corporations  which  cannot 
maintain  school  for  120  days,  the  minimum 
term  provided  by  law,  the  sum  of  $53,- 
832.98.  After  all  the  apportionment  has 
been  made,  including  the  latter  item, 
there  remains  in  the  treasury  the  sum  of 
$2,436.85  belonging  to  the  school  fund. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  the  poor  school 
item  has  appeared  on  the  apportionment 
sheet. 
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Massachusetts  has  invested  $25,000,000 
in  new  school  buildings  in  the  last  ten 
years. 


The  New  York  City  schools  have  given 
about  $10,000  for  the  San  Francisco  fund, 


Mr.  E.  J.  Macy,  of  the  Westfield  high 
school,  has  been  re-elected  at  an  increase  of 
salary.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Earlham. 


I  would  have  my  children  able  at  each 
moment  from  morning  to  evening  to  read 
on  my  face  and  to  divine  on  my  lips  that 
my  heart  is  devoted  to  them;  that  thefr 
happiness  and  their  ]oy^  are  my  happiness 
and  my  joys. — Pestalozzi. 


Prof.  S.  L.  Heeter,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Minneapolis  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  St.  Paul 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $4,000.00.  He  de- 
serves the  promotion  as  he  is  a  young  man 
with  honorable  aspirations  and  decided 
ability.  He  has  had  much  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  various  grades  of  school  work. 
He  received  his  first  education  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Indiana  where  he  taught  two 
years.  He  next  graduated  from  the  high 
school  and  normal  school.  He  was  an  effi- 
cient instructor  in  the  Marion  Nor- 
mal College  for  three  years  and  principal 
of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  for 
four  years.  He  then  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  Converse  schools  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  He  resigned  to  do  post 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.   We  are  proud  of  his  rapid  progress. 


Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley's  advice  to 
the  charter  committee  for  Chicago  made 
the  following  points : — 

The  school  board  should  be  appointive,  as 
now. 

It  should  be  a  small  board — ^nine  or 
eleven  members. 

If  elective,  women  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  candidates. 


The  superintendent  should  be  endowed 
by  statute  with  certain  well-defined  execu- 
tive powers. 

No  arbitrary  age  limit  for  teachers. 

Permanent  appointment  for  teachers 
after  a  satisfactory  probationary  period. 

A  sound  and  comprehensive  pension  sys- 
tem for  teachers. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  against  married 
women  being  employed  as  teachers. 

Free  text-books  for  all. 

Night  schools,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  service  should  be  devel- 
oped on  a  larger  scale. 

The  John  Worthy  school  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  board  of  education  and  also 
from  the  Bridewell  and  run  under  separate 
management. 

Comniercial  high  schools  a  necessity. 

Schools  should  be  open  to  public  lectures 
and  meetings  of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions. 


Ginn  &  Company  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  Mr.  Thomas  Bonaventare 
Lawler  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
firm  on  June  19,  1906. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Terre 
Haute,  will  establish  in  one  of  the  town- 
ships of  Vigo  county  a  completely  equipped 
township  consolidated  school,  which  will  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  State 
Normal.  A  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Normal  was  recently  held,  and 
the  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  W.  W.  Parsons,  Howard  San- 
dison  and  Fasset  A.  Cotton.  The  commit- 
tee made  the  following  report: 

"There  is  a  decided  movement  in  the 
State  toward  the  consolidation  of  district 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  completely 
equipped  schools,  centrally  located.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  one  thing  that  the  State 
Normal  School  could  do  that  would  con- 
tribute more  to  educational  progress  in  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  further 
the  interests  of  the  normal  school  itself, 
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than  to  organize  a  complete  township  con- 
solidated school. 

"Our  rural  school  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strongest  features  of  the  institution, 
and  we  believe  that  a  well  organized  and 
well  conducted  consolidated  school  would 
prove  even  more  helpful  and  attractive.  To 
this  end  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school  and  suggest  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  Vigo  county  and  such  trus- 
tee or  trustees  as  he  shall  suggest." 

When  the  model  township  consolidated 
school  is  established  by  the  State  Normal 
it  will  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  normal, 
so  that  students  at  that  institution  who  are 
training  to  become  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  can  see  just  how  such  a 
sdiool  is  conducted.  The  best  available 
teachers  will  be  employed  and  the  model 
school  placed  upon  as  high  a  plane  as  pos- 
sible. 


More  than  five  hundred  public  school 
teachers  of  San  Francisco  were  burned  out, 
losing  clothes,  books  and  everything  col- 
lected in  jrears.  The  relief  committee  have 
done  nodiing  for  the  teachers.  Their 
future  is  uncertain,  they  know  not  whether 
they  will  be  retained  or  discharged.  Salar- 
ies will  inevitably  be  reduced. 


In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  California,  and  Colorado 
there  is  a  State  university  expert  making  an 
annual  tour  of  the  high  schools. 


Prof.  Paul  P.  Boyd,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College  and  a  post-graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  has  accepted  the  chair 
of  mathematics  at  Hanover  College,  to  take 
the  place  of  Prof.  Lawrence,  who  has  re- 
moved to  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Principal  Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  St.  Louis 
High  School :  Secret  fraternities  should  be 
condemned  in  public  schools,  which  are  es- 
sentially democratic,  and  should  not  be 
breeding  places  for  social  differentiation. 


INDIANA  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY 

Thorough  mastery  of  subject  matter 
based  on  psychologic  processes  characterizes 
the  work  of  the  Teachers'  College  of  In- 
diana Central  University. 

Close  inspection  by  teachers  and  those 
preparing  to  teach  is  invited. 
For  catalog  or  circulars  address 
J.  T.  Roberts, 

President, 
orW.  C.  Brandenburg, 
Principal,  Southport,  Ind, 


Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendall,  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools,  attended  the  New 
England  Institute  of  Instruction  held  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  discussed 
"The  Expense  of  Education  Which  Public 
Schools  Ought  to  Give."    He  said  in  part: 

"This  expense  must  be  considerable  more 
than  at  present  for  the  following  reasons: 

"First,  the  demands  upon  schools  are 
constantly  increasing.  As  an  example,  the 
farmers  in  some  sections  of  the  country  ate 
demanding  that  the  elements  of  agriculture 
shall  be  taught.  Manual  training  in  its 
various  phases  is  another  example. 

"Second.  More  and  more  people  live  in 
the  cities,  and  schools  in  cities  cost  more  per 
capita  than  schools  in  the  country. 

"Third.  The  cost  of  living  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  seri- 
ously affects  the  net  salaries  of  teachers. 

"Fourth.  There  are  numerous  well-paid 
and  attractive  employments  other  than 
teaching  for  both  women  and  men. 

"Fifth.  The  public  can  affor4  to  pay 
more  for  schools  than  at  present  because  the 
country  is  prosperous,  is  growing  richer, 
and  good  schools  contribute  as  no  other 
force  does  to  the  various  kinds  of  produc- 
tive citizenship." 


"In  this  working-day  world,  where  the 
bravest  have  need  of  all  their  buoyancy  and 
strength,  it  is  sinful  to  add  our  sorrows  to 
the  common  load." 
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HISTORIC   OLD  CAPITAL  OF  INDIANA  BUT  LITTLE  CHANGED 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAI,  ELM,   1816. 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  on  the  loth  ult.,  from  the 
pen  of  George  C.  Irwin,  our  competent 
foreman.  The  article  was  accompanied  by 
pictures  of  The  Constitution  Elm,  The 
First  House  Built  in  Corydon,  The  Home 
of  State  Auditor  and  Indiana's  First  Capi- 
tol. 

Corydon,  Ind.,  June  9. — Ninety  years 
ago  tomorrow  delegates  elected  to  draw  up 
a  State  constitution  assembled  in  convention 
at  Corydon,  which  was  then  the  capital  of 
Indiana  Territory.  A  few  months  ago  a 
movement  was  inaugurated  to  celebrate  at 
Corydon,  the  ninetieth  aniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution  but  the 
plans  were  abandoned  recently  on  account 
of  certain  obstacles  which  the  committee  in 
charge  decided  could  not  be  overcome.  An- 
other reason  assigned  for  not  holding  this 
celebration  is  the  fact  that  it  is  now  being 
planned  to  celebrate  in  the  most  fitting 
manner  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 


founding  of  the  town  of  Corydon,  which 
will  occur  in  1908. 

It  was  from  Corydon  that  a  petition  was 
sent  to  Congress,  asking  that  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Union.  It  was  here  that  the  constitution 
was  formed  and  adopted  and  the  first  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  Indiana 
were  made. 

MET  ON  JUNE  lO,   1816. 

In  May,  1816,  delegates  were  elected  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Corydon  the  follow- 
ing June  10,  to  draw  up  a  State  constitu- 
tion. During  a  session  of  nineteen  days  the 
constitution  was  framed,  and  on  June  29, 
1 816,  was  signed  by  Jonathan  Jennings, 
president,  and  by  William  Hendricb,  sec- 
retary, of  the  convention. 

The  convention  convened  in  the  old  State 
capitol  which  is  now  owned  by  Harrison 
county,  and  used  as  a  court  house,  but  most 
of  its  work  on  account  of  the  great  beat 
was  performed  beneath  the  cool  shelter  of 
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the  wide  spreading  boughs  of  a  giant  elm 
tree  which  is  still  in  existence  and  is  today 
known  as  the  "Q)nstitution  Elm."  This 
tree  is  sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  fifty 
feet  high,  measures  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four feet  across  its  boughs  and  a  few  feet 
away  a  spring  of  cool  water,  at  which  the 
delegates  nearly  a  century  ago  quenched 
their  thirst,  still  bubbles  forth. 

FIRST  HOUSE  STILL  STANDS. 

Near  the  "Constitution  Elm"  stands  the 
first  house  erected  in  Corydon.  It  was  the 
home  of  Daniel  C.  Lane,  the  first  treasurer 
of  State.  Later  this  property  came  into  the 
possession  of  Col.  Lewis  Jordan,  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Corydon  in  his  day. 
Col.  Jordan's  descendants  have  since  con- 
tinuously occupied  this  house  and  it  is  today 
the  residence  of  C.  C.  Jordan. 

Indiana's  first  State  capitol,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  court  house,  is  built  of  limestone 
and  is  fifty  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the 
first  story  are  two  and  one-half  feet  thick 
and  those  of  the  second  story  are  only  two 
feet  in  thickness.  The  lower  story  was  at 
first  heated  by  two  great  fireplaces  and  the 
floor  was  of  stone  flagging. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  met  in  this 
building  until  1825.  The  lower  room  was 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  chamber  was  in  the  second  story. 
Dennis  Pennington,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Territorial  Legislature,  constructed  the 
building. 

HISTORICAL   RESIDENCE. 

The  State  offices  were  located  in  a  low 
building  which  is  today  occupied  by  A.  W. 
Brewster  as  a  residence.  When  Indianapo- 
lis was  selected  as  the  capital  city  in  1825 
this  house  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Merrill, 
who  was  then  treasurer  of  State.  The 
descendants  of  Mr.  Merrill  are  very  prom- 
inent in  Indianapolis. 

The  "Governor's  Mansion"  was  a  two- 
story  brick  structure,  which  was  town  down 
several  years  ago.  It  was  tenanted  by  only 
one  governor,  Jonathan  Jennings.     Gover- 


nors Posey  and  Hendricks  did  not  live  in 
Corydon  during  their  terms  of  office,  but 
made  frequent  trips  to  the  capital  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties. 

Corydon  was  named  by  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  owned  the  land  upon 
which  Indiana's  first  capital  city  was  buift. 
General  Harrison  entered  this  land  in  1801 
and  Corydon  was  laid  out  seven  years 
later. 


"Do  something  worth  living  for,  worth 
dying  for;  do  something  to  show  you  have 
a  mind,  and  a  heart,  and  a  soul  within  you." 


Wanted — ^To  exchange  School  and  Col- 
lege Text-books  for  legitimate  mining  and 
oil  stocks.  Dr.  H.  A.  Mumaw,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Seattle  has  made  a  great  stride  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  teachers.  It  makes 
allowance  of  half-pay,  in  case  of  personal 
sickness  or  of  death  in  the  immediate  fam- 
ily, not  to  exceed  a  total  of  twenty  school 
days  in  the  school  year,  and  full  pay  for 
two  days'  absence  caused  by  death  in  the 
immediate  family.  The  pay  roll  has  been 
placed  on  a  twelve-months'  basis,  which  is 
what  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State  of 
Washington  have  been  vigorously  working 
for.  The  grade  teachers  have  been  in- 
creased as  a  maximum  to  $864,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $64;  the  principals  from  $30  to 
$200  a  year  increase,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  building;  high  school  teachers  from 
$40  to  $80  a  year  increase.  The  maximum 
for  high  school  teachers  is  $1,350;  of  prin- 
cipals, $1,800;  of  supervisors,  $1,620. 


The  Merchants'  Association  of  Indianap- 
olis is  one  of  the  city's  progressive,  up-to- 
date  commercial  bodies.  The  primary  ob- 
jects of  this  organization  are  to  foster  trade 
and  commerce,  to  protect  it  from  unjust  or 
unlawful  exactions,  to  reform  abuses  in 
trade  and  to  form  a  more  enlarged  and 
friendly  intercouse  between  competing 
merchants  in  the  retail  trade. 
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This  organization  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  business  interests  of  Indiana's 
metropolis,  and  they  pride  themselves  on 
being  an  organization  that  "do  things/' 

Realizing  that  the  natural  tendenqr  of 
the  people  living  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
rural  districts  is  to  go  to  the  larger  centers 
to  do  the  better  class  of  their  trading,  the 
Indianapolis  merchants  have  encouraged 
this  tendency  by  offering  to  pay  the  fare 
(within  certain  limits)  of  out-of-town  cus- 
tomers through  the  Merchants'  Association. 
The  city  at  large  as  well  as  the  out-of-town 
trade  has  benefited  for  eight  years  by  this 
liberal  offer  of  these  progressive  merchants 
who  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  thus 
attracting  many  outsiders  to  their  city  and 
stores. 

The  proposition  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation to  the  public  is  to  pay  seventy-five 
miles  of  the  customer's  interurban  car  fare 
both  wa5^,  or  forty  miles  of  his  steam  car 
fare  both  ways,  provided  such  customer 
buys  a  minimum  total  of  $25  worth  from 
any  one  or  more  of  the  members.  One  per 
cent,  additional  cash  rebate  besides  the  fare 
is  paid  to  customers  on  all  purchases  in  ex- 
cess of  $25. 

Thirty-two  of  the  city's  leading  mer- 
chants are  members  of  the  Association  and 
every  line  of  merchandise  is  represented. 
This  organization  is  widely  copied  through- 
out the  United  States  as  its  fame  has  gone 
out  as  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  organized 
and  successful  commercial  bodies  of  this 
kind  in  the  country. 


THE  NEW  HOME  Of  THE  VORIES   BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 
Castle  HaN  Bldg.,  230  E.  Ohio  St>,  Indianapolis 

A  special  representative  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  visited  the  Vories  Business  Q)llege 
recently  and  found  the  school  established  in 
a  new  six-story,  fireproof,  pressed  brick  and 
stone  building,  built  on  the  latest  and  most 
approved  style  of  modern  architecture.  In 
the  past  Mr.  Vories  has  been  hampered  by 
the  crowded  and  unsanitary  condition  in 
which  his  splendid  school  was  located,  but 


now  he  comes  before  the  people  of  Indiana 
with  an  equipment  second  to  none  in  the 
country.  Such  surroundings  will  appeal 
strongly  to  parents,  who  know  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  bad  associations,  and  whose 
ambition  is  to  have  their  sons  or  daughtera 
to  associate  with  none  but  the  best  and  to 
grow  up  to  be  moral  men  and  women. 

The  schoolroom  equipment  is  new 
throughout,  of  the  latest  model,  made  of 
light  antique  oak,  with  individual  book 
apartment  for  each  student — all  specially 
designed  for  their  particular  school,  Mr. 
Vories  having  visited  the  best  business 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  in- 
spect their  equipment  before  designing  his 
own.    The  writer  does  not  know  of  a  build- 


ing in  the  country  where  so  many  students 
as  Mr.  Vories  has  continually  in  attendance 
at  his  school,  can  be  so  pleasantly  accomo- 
dated and  have  so  many  comforts.  The 
ventilation,  heat,  and  light  in  the  Vories 
Business  College  is  perfect. 

The  cost  of  attendance  at  this  school  may 
be  a  little  greater  than  at  some  others,  but 
when  the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  the 
prospects  of  a  good  position  are  taken  into 
consideration  it  is  poor  economy  to  pass  it 
by.  The  writer  has  known  Mr.  Vories  for 
many  years  and  has  Been  in  close  touch 
with  all  his  plans  and  purposes.  He  has 
succeeded  in  everything  which  he  has  tried 
to  do.     He  recommends  to  business  men 
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along  the  street  only  such  students  as  can 
do  the  work  efSciently  and  the  result  is 
that  business  men  in  the  city  of  Indianapo- 
hs,  and  over  the  State  generally,  depend 
upon  Mr.  Vories  to  furnish  them  with  com- 
petent clerks  and  stenographers. 


I  THE  ANGOLA  COLLEGES 

I  Angola,  Ind. 

'[  For  twenty-one  years  we  have  conducted 

what  has  become  widely  known  as  the  Tri- 
State  Normal  G)llege.  This  institution 
now  gives  way  to  three  colleges,  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  Indiana,  with  author- 
ity to  grant  College  Degrees.  This  change 
will  be  welcome  to  all  our  friends. 

During  the  year  now  closing  we  shall 
have  enrolled  about  1,200  students.  This 
patronage  has  come  from  many  States.  We 
have  all  grades  of  pupils,  from  those  who 
have  never  studied  grammar  to  University 
graduates.    We  now  have 

THREE  COLLEGES. 

I.  Tri-State  College,  (incorporated),  a 
Literary  Institution,  with  three  college 
courses,  one  professional  course  for  High 
School  teachers,  one  special  course  for  Com- 
mon School  teachers  and  departments  as  fol- 
lows: Commercial,  Music,  Oratory,  Law 
and  Art. 

II.  Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 
(incorporated),  a  technical  school  with 
three  courses:  (i)  Civil  Engineering. 
(2)  Mechanical  Engineering.  (3)  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  Each  covers  100  weeks. 
Total  expense,  $2.95  per  week. 

III.  Tri-State  College  of  Pharmacy, 
(incorporated),  a  technical  school  with  two 
courses — one  of  40  weeks  and  one  of  72 
weeks.  There  is  a  persistent  demand  for 
more  registered  pharmacists,  and  there  is  no 
college  where  the  required  technical  educa- 
tion can  be  acquired  so  economically  and 
quickly  as  here.  All  our  graduates  have 
good  paying  positions  and  we  could  find 
places  for  more. 

L.  M.  SNIFF,  A.  M. 
President  of  the  Three  Colleges, 

Angola,  Indiana. 


BOOK  NOTICES 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt,  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  has  already  prepared  so  many 
excellent  German  texts  for  use  in  school 
and  college,  has  in  press  with  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  Publishers,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago, for  immediate  issue,  a  selection  from 
Seidel  entitled  A  us  goldemen  Tagen,  a 
book  which  will  prove  an  interesting  piece 
of  reading,  particularly  for  boys.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  notes  and  vocabulary. 


"The  City  That  Was;'  (B.  W.  Hue- 
ebsch.  New  York),  by  Will  Irwin.  This 
little  volume  is  a  vivid  pen  picture  of  San 
Francisco  as  it  was  before  the  earthquake 
and  fire.  Its  author  is  now  the  managing 
editor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  and  .he  telk 
in  an  interesting  manner,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  peopled  this  famous  western 
City.  He  reports  faithfully  the  habits  and 
surroundings  of  the  alien  races  which  made 
San  Francisco  their  home.  47  pp.  Price, 
50  cents. 


"The  School  and  Its  Life;'  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and  Chica- 
go), by  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Lecturer  in  Ed- 
ucation, Western  Reserve  University.  The 
work  contains  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
the  most  vital  questions  that  arise  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  school  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  system.  These  questions  include  sit- 
uations developed  in  the  single  school  with 
its  one  teacher  and  one  class  or  in  the  great 
system  of  a  city  or  State,  including  many 
schools  and  governed  by  many  officials. 
The  various  elements  of  school  life,  its 
ideals,  its  morals,  its  conventions  and  its 
occupations,  are  dealt  with  in  turn. 


"Our  Language;'  Book  II  (B.  F.  John- 
son Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.)  by  C. 
Alphonso  Smith,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Department  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  second  book  of  this  series 
has  been  written  from  the  conviction  that 
carefully  graded  lessons  in  language  and 
well  selected  specimens  of  literature  ought 
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to  make  the  most  interesting  study  in  the 
entire  curriculum  of  childhood.  Every 
line  has  been  dictated  by  experience  in  the 
schoolroom.     Price,  45  cents. 


"The  History  of  the  English  Language," 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York)  by  Oli- 
ver Farrar  Emerson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  English  Philology  in  Cornell 
University.  This  work  has  grown  out  of 
Professor  Emerson's  lecture  work  in  the 
University  and  serves  as  a  splendid  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 


guage. The  book  is  designed  for  college 
classes  and  for  teachers  of  English.  Price, 
80  cents. 


"A  Country  Reader,"  (The  Macmillan 
Co.)  by  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan,  B.  A,  This 
little  book  is  not  meant  for  the  very  young 
children,  but  for  the  older  children  of  our 
village  schools.  It  is  not  a  text-book.  Its 
purpose  is  to  arouse  the  observation  of  chil* 
dren,  and  so  excite  an  interest  in,  and 
fondness  for,  the  varied  life  and  work  that 
lies  around  them.    248  pp.    Price,  40  cents. 


CORRECTION 

Through  an  oversight,  the  answer  to  problem  8  in  the  June  list  is  the  width  of 
the  street.  As  the  window  on  one  side  is  10  feet  higher  than  on  the  other  side,  the 
distance  from  windowsill  to  windowsill  Is  70  feet. 


ANSWERS  TO  STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  FOR  JULY 


ARITHMETIC. 


Simplify  the  complex  fraction  (see  examination 
list.) 

What  is  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $386.75  for 
3  years,  7  months  and  25  days? 

A  man  bought  a  carriage  for  $165.  After  paying 
$15  for  repairs  he  sold  for  a  profit  of  $30. 
what  was  the  per  cent,  of  profit? 

A  bin  33' feet  long,  5  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep 
will  hold  how  many  bushels  of  wheat? 

What  are  your  views  relative  to  teaching  per- 
centage by  cases? 

If  a  50- foot  tape  has  stretched  until  it  is  one  and 
one-half  inches  too  long,  what  is  the  correct 
length  of  a  distance  which  measures  846  feet  4^^ 
inches  ? 

If  a  ladder,  placed  8  feet  from  the  base  of  a  build- 
ing 40  feet  high,  just  reaches  the  top,  how  far 
must  it  be  placed  from  the  base  of  the  building 
that  it  may  reach  a  point  10  feet  from  the  top? 

A,  B,  C  and  D  own  a  tract  of  land  two  miles 
square.  A  owns  two-thirds  that  of  B;  B  owns 
one-third  that  of  C;  C  owns  three- fourths  that 
of  D.  How  many  acres  has  each?  (Solves  by 
algebra.) 


Ansxvers, 

1.  28  119-264. 

2.  Int.  on  $1  @  6  per  cent,  for  3  yrs.  7  mos.  25 
d.  equals  .219  1-6.  .219  1-6  times  386.75  equals  $84-762. 
— Ans. 

3.  $165  plus  15  equals  $180,  am*t  invested.  $30 
divided  by  $180  equals  16  2-3  per  cent. — Ans. 

4.  32  times  5  times  12  equals  1,920  cu.  ft.  1820 
times  1728  equals  3,417,760  cu.  in.  3.317.760  divided. 
by  2150.4  equals  15426-7  bu. — Ans. 

5.  The  applicant's  own  opinion  is  required. 

6.  50  ft.  ij4  in.  is  to  50  ft.  as  846  ft.  4J4  in.  is 
to  X.     X  equals  844  ft.  3  69'40i  in. — Ans. 

7.  40  squared  equals  1600. 
8  squared  equals  64. 

10  squared  equals  100. 


The  square  root   of  the  quantity    (1600  plus  64 
minus  100)  equals  39-54  ft. — Ans. 
^  8.     Let  X  equal  D's  share. 

Then  3X-4  will  equal  C*s. 

x-4  will  equal  B's. 

x-6  will  equal  A's. 

X  plus  3X-4  plus  x-4  plus  x-6  equals  2560  acres. 
Clearing  equation  of  fractions  i2x  plus  gx  plus  3z 
plus  2x  equals  30720. 

26X  equals  30720. 

X  equals  1 181  7-13  acres,  D's  share. 

3X-4  equals  886  2-13  acres,  C's  share. 

x-4  equals  295  5-13  acres,  B's  share. 

x-6  equals  196  12-13  acres,  A's  share. 

HISTORY, 

1.  What  were  the  impelling  motives  of  Columbus  in 

his  voyages  of  discovery? 

2.  (live  a  brief  account  of  the  founding  of  Maryland. 

3.  What  physical  causes  operated  in  New  England  to 

promote  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities? 

4.  Webster  said  of  the  Colonists.  "They  went  to  war 

against  a  preamble.     They  fought  seven  years 
against  a  deielaration."    Wliat  did  he  mean? 

5.  What  were  the  greatest  defects  of  the  Articles  of 

Confederation? 

6.  What  were  the  immediate  causes   of  the  war  of 

1 81 2?    Were  the  questions  in  dispute  settled  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  terminated  the  war? 

7.  What  policy  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 

Union    did    Lincoln    announce   in    his   first   in- 
augural ? 

8.  Narre  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  since  the 

close  of  the  civil  war. 

Answers. 

1.  To  demonstrate  his  theory  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  earth  and  to  find  a  direct,  all-water  route  to  the 
Indies. 

2.  The  founders  of  Maryland  were  George  and 
Cecil  Calvert.  The  former,  a  man  of  prominence 
in  England  and  who  was  desirous  of  founding  a  colony 
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where  the  Catholics  migh  live  in  their  religious  free- 
dom. However  the  government  was  to  be  strictly  non- 
sectarian.  The  name  given  was  that  of  the  wife  of 
the  English  sovereign  and  the  boundaries  were  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  present  state.  The 
first  settlers  who  came  over  were  in  charge  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  and  were  made  up  of  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics.  The  expedition  landed  in  Virginia  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1634.  A  site  was  purchased  from  the  Indians 
and  St.  Mary's  was  founded. 

3.  New  England  by  nature  is  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing and  small  gardening.  Her  rivers  are  small 
and  rapid  furnishing  good  water  power  for  factories. 

4.  He  meant  that  the  colonists  were  fighting  for 
a  principle  expressed  in  their  declartion  of  independ- 
ence. 

5.  (a)     There  was  no  executive. 

(b)  There  was  no  federal  judiciary. 

(c)  The  powers  of  the  government  were  not  stp- 
oraitd  and  made  indtptndent  of  each  other  as  now  in 
the  institution. 

6.  England  had  claimed  the  right*  to  stop  and 
search  American  vessels  on  the  high  86as  for  persons 
said  to  be  English  subjects.  This  practice  caused  the 
war.  Impressment  or  none  of  the  subjects  in  contro- 
versy were  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  closed  the  war. 

7.  He  did  not  unduly  threaten  the  rebellious 
states  but  he  warned  them  of  the  consequences  to 
themselves  if  they  persisted  in  trying  to  destroy  the 
Union'.  He  said:  *'To  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faith- 
fully observed  in  all  the  states." 

8.  Johnson,  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Cleveland, 
Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

X.  In  teaching  physiology  what  emphasis  do  you  place 
on  scientific  terms r  On  spelling?  On  pronun- 
ciations ? 

2.  Name  the  bones  of  the  lower  limbs. 

3.  Distinguish   between   ligament   and   tendon.     Giv^ 

the  manner  of  attachment  of  each. 

4.  What  are  narcStics?     Name  three.     What  effects 

do  they  have? 

5.  Describe  the  pulmonary  circulation.     What  is  its 

function  ? 

6.  Give  the  steps  in  the  digestion  of  milk. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord? 

8.  Discuss  the  evil  effects  of  "light  drinking." 


Answers. 

1.  In  beginning  classes,  it  is  better  not  to  insist 
upon  the  use  of  scientific  terms  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing the  subject  difficult  or  distasteful  to  the  pupil. 
Advanced  students  should  be  able  to  master  them  with 
little  difficulty.  Correct  spelling  and  pronunciation 
should  be  required  from  the  start 

2.  The  bones  of  the  lower  limbs  are:  Femur, 
patella,  tibia,  fibula,  tarsal  bones,  metatarsal  bones, 
phalanges. 

3.  Ligaments  are  the  ~ strong,  fibrous,  slightly 
elastic  bands  by  which  bones  are  bound  together  in  the 
joints.  Tendons  are  the  strong  white  cords  or  bands 
which  attach  the  muscles  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
bones. 

4.  Narcotics  are  those  agents  whose  immediate 
effect  upon  the  system  when  used  in  small  quantities  is 
stimulating  but  which,  continued,  result  in  paralysis  or 
depression  of  the  forces  of  the  system. 

Alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  are  narcotics. 


5.  The  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  thru  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs, 
and  its  return  thru  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the  right 
auricle  constitutes  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Its 
function  is  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  impurities 
gathered  up  by  the  systemic  circulation  and  the  oxy- 
genation of  the  impure  blood. 

6.  The  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  separates  milk  into 
casein,  fat  globules,  sugar,  and  water,  and  at  the  same 
time  dissolves  the  cell-walls  of  the  fatty  globules,  set- 
ting free  the  oil.  After  passing  the  pylorus,  the  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  sugar  is  completed  and  the  bile, 
pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices  reduce  the  several 
constituents  to  chyle. 

7.  The  spinal  cord  gives  rise  to  the  thirty-one 
pairs  of  spinal  nerves  and  originates  reflex  stimuli 

8.  "Light  drinking,"  if  indulged  in  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  becomes  habitual  and  soon  ceases  to 
be  "light."  The  nature  of  a  stimulant  is  such  that  it 
constantly  tends  to  the  immoderate  use  of  the  stim- 
ulant 

READING. 

1.  Outline  a  plan  by  which  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade 

may  be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  read- 
ing lesson. 

2.  To   what  extent  should   the  study  of  phonies  be 

carried  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  r 

3.  Define  pronunciation,  enunciation,  and  articulation. 

4.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  each? 

5.  Give  a  plan  by  which  the  habit  of  reading  in  mon- 

otone may  be  remedied. 

6.  Assign  a  lesson   for  a  sixth  grade  class,   using  a 

poem  of  your  own  selection  as  a  basis. 

7.  To  what  extent  should  the  use  of  the  dictionary  be 

carried  in  upper  grammar  grades? 

8.  Discuss  the  comparative  value  of  oral  and  sihni 

reading. 

Answers. 

1.  In  the  preparatory: 

Let  the  teacher  assist  the  class  by  announcing  the 
purpose  of  the  lesson  and  by  introductory  discussioa 
(question  and  answer)  designed  to  awaken  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  pupil,  and  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the 
new  lesson  by  showing  "connecting"  points  with  his 
experience  and  present  knowledge. 

2.  As  the  pupils  progress  through  the  grades 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  phonetic  spelling. 

3.  a.     The  correct  utterance  of  the  word. 

b.  The  correct  sounding  of  the  letter. 

c.  The  proper  devising  of  the  syllable. 

4.  When  the  three  are  properly  combined  the 
formal  side  of  reading  has  been  well  nigh  mastered. 

5.  Selections  should  be  given  the  reader  that  will 
bring  out  the  many  "moods"  of  expression.  If  the 
child  is  not  a  sluggard  he  can  soon  be  brought  out  of 
monotony.     First  requisite — a  good  teacher. 

6.  THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR. 

a.  Read  the  poem  entire. 

b.  Find  out  about  the  Vikings  and  their 
manner  of  life.  Tell  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
North  country. 

c.  Wi'o  were  the  Skalds  and  Sags? 

d.  Tell  of  the  long  night  carousals. 

e.  Tell  of  the  Vikings  wooing,  his  refusal,  his 
flight,  the  pursuit  and  the  building  of  the  "tower." 

f.  Death  and  burial  of  wife  and  mother. 

g.  The  suicide. 

h.  Why  is  this  story  told?  What  does  it 
illustrate  ? 

7.  It  should  be  in  constant  use. 
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8.  Silent  reading  can  be  used  effectively  only  in 
•the  iiudy  of  the  lesson,  but  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  impart  this  information  needed  to  others  the  oral 
expression  is  needed.  Pupils  do  too  little  oral  reading, 
and  when  they  are  called  upon  to  read  or  talk  in  pub- 
lic they  stammer  and  give  wrong  impressions  of  what 
they  are  really  capable  of  doing. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

I.     The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and  the  Erie  Canal  are 

useful   modifications  of  the  earth.     Name  five 

other  important  works  of  man. 
a.     What    is    meant    by    the    center    of    population? 

Where  is  the  present  center  of  population  of  the 

United  States? 

3.  What  aH3  where  are  Marseilles,  Baikal,  Vancou- 

ver, Aleutian,  Lowell? 

4.  Name  the  waters  on  which  vou  would  sail  in  going 

over  the  most  direct  all-water  route  from  St. 
Louis  to  Cairo  in  Egypt. 

5.  What   are  the  necessary  conditions  for  sucessful 

irrigation  ? 

6.  Explain    Webster's    statement,    "A    power    whose 

morning  drum-beat. . .  .circles  the  earth  with 
one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  mar- 
tial airs  of  England." 

7.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  flax 

crop  of  Ireland.  In  what  way)  old  this  affect 
the  people  of  Indiana? 

8.  To  what  race  do  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  be- 

long? Contrast  these  people  as  to  their  pro- 
gressive natures.  Give  reasons  for  your  state- 
ment. 

Answers, 

I.  Many  ways  of  modifjring  the  earth  may  be 
mentioned  and  a  great  number  of  instances  cited. 
The  dikes  of  Holland;  the  Assouam  dam,  reservoir 
and  irrigation  canal  in  Egypt;  the  levees  of  Missis- 
sippi river.  Croton  reservoir  and  aqueduct  for  supply- 
ing New  York  City  with  water.  The  Eads  jetties  for 
deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  (south  pass)  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  Suez  canal,  an  artificial 
strait,  are  a  few  of  many  examples. 

a.  The  center  of  population  is  a  point  on  which 
population  balances  in  all  directions.  This  does  not 
mean  as  many  suppose  that  it  is  the  point  in  all  direc- 
tions from  which  there  are  equal  numbers  of  people 
but  a  point  where  smaller  numbers  scattered  over 
greater  areas  would  balance  greater  numbers  in  small- 
er areas  on  opposite  sides  of  the  point.  The  see-saw 
or  teeter  board  may  be  used  as  an  illustration:  Sup- 
pose the  board  is  so  placed  that  one  boy  will  balance 
two  on  the  opposite  end,  or  two  will  balance  three,  the 
point  on  which  the  board  rests  or  balances  in  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  for  the  purpose  of  our  illustration 
the  center  or  population  for  the  United  States  is  about 
six  miles  southeast  of  Columbus,  Bartholomew  county, 
Indiana. 

3.  Marseilles,  the  chief  seaport  of  France  sit- 
uated in  the  southern  part;  Baikal,  a  lake  in  southern 
Siberia;  Vancouver,  an  island  at  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Canada;  Alientian,  a  chain  of  islands  lyingr 
between  the  north  Pacific  ocean  and  Behring  sea; 
Lowell,  an  important  manufacturing  city  in  north- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

4.  In  going  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  Egirpt,  the 
Mississippi  river,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Florida  strait,  At- 
lantic ocean,  Gibraltar  strait,  Mediterranean  sea  and 
Nile  river  would  be  traversed. 

5.  A  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  permit  it  to  be  conducted  in  trenches  over 
the  land  to  be  irrigated.  The  land  should  be  smooth 
and  slope  gently  away  from  the  source  of  water 
supply. 


6.  Webster  here  probably  refers  to  the  extent  and 
influence  of  the  British  empire  which  stretches  around 
the  earth. 

7.  The  shortage  of  the  flax  crop  in  Ireland  would 
affect  Indiana  but  slightly  and  that  by  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  linen. 

8.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  belong  to  the 
Mongolian  race.  The  Japs  are  called  th'e  Yankees 
of  the  east.  Within  the  Isst  fifty  years  they  have  to  • 
remarkable  extent  taken  up  the  ways  of  western  civil- 
ization and  have  made  great  progress  in  commerce, 
railway  building,  education  and  governmental  and 
miliUry  affairs.  China  has  not  entered  extensively 
upon  this  policy  of  progress  but  predictions  of  an  early 
awakening  is  predicted  by  many  in  position  to  speak 
with  authority.  The  Chinese  are  conservative,  wedded 
to  ancient  customs  and  settled  ideas  but  are  not  lack- 
ing in  those  qualities  which  have  enabled  the  Japanese 
to  make  such  progress  recently.  The  reasons  for  the 
difference  lie  largely  in  their  surroundings.  The  insu- 
lar situation  and  limited  area  of  Japan  make  the  prob- 
lem of  national  existence  and  success  one  of  esctreme 
importance  while  the  large  continental  area  of  China, 
the  fact  that  the  people  depend  largely  upon  agricul- 
tural pursuit  and  lack  of  national  spirit  do  not  inspire 
a  desire  for  change. 

GRAMMAR, 

I.     Distinguish    between   simple    and   compound    con- 
junctive adverbs, 
a.     Language  grows.    Explain. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  phrase. 

Designate. 

4.  Corfcct 

a.  Abstract  principles  are  easiest  learned  when 
they  are  clearest  illustrated. 

b.  George  did  not  look  bad  but  he  behaved  bad. 

5.  Give  construction  of  the  italicized   words  in   the 

following  sentences: 

a.  The  rain  having  ceased  we  departed. 

b.  Why,  that  can  not  be. 

c.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

d.  To  confess  the  iruth,  I  was  in  error. 

6.  Show  analysis  by  good  diagram: 

"From  an  around 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  depths  of  air 

Comeft  a  still  voice." — Bryant 

7.  Name  four  auxiliary  verbs.    What  is  their  use? 

8.  Write  a  paragraph  of  not  less  than  ten  lines  on 

"superfluous  words." 


Answers. 

1.  Compound  conjunctive  adverbs  are  formed  by 
the  addition  of  ever  or  soever  to  the  simple  eonju 
tive  adverbs. 

2.  When,  in  the  life  of  a  people,  they 
possessed  of  a  new  idea,  a  term  or  word  is  needed  to 
express  it.  The  term  is  invented  or  borrowed  from 
another  people  and  henqf^forth  becomes  a  part  of  ^e 
vocabulary  of  the  people  thus  using  it.  A  living  lan- 
guage is  continually  making  additions  to  its  vocabulary 
in  this  way,  and  so  is  said  to  "grow." 

3.  The  road  thru  the  forest  is  difficult 

4.  a.  Abstract  principles  are  easiest  learned 
when  they  are  most  clearly  illustrated. 

b.  George  did  not  look  bad  but  he  behaved 
badly. 

5.  a.  The  italicized  words  form  an  absolute 
participial  phrase. 

b.  "Why"  is  SB  cxptethr<e  or  totroduetoiy  word 
without  grammatical  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence. 
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c.  The  italicized  woida  form  the  8U0*ect  of  the 
sentence  which  is  again  expressed,  by  a  figure  callerl 
pleonasm,  in  the  pronoun  thty. 

d.  The  italicized  words  express  an  admission,  and 
modify  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  follow. 

6.  voice  I  comes 

still  I  I  from  all  aroimd 

a  I  I  earth  and  waters  and  depths 

her  I  I  or  air 

7.  Auxiliary  verbs  assist  in  forming  the  tenses  of 
other  verbs.    They  are  do,  have,  may,  can,  etc 

8.  The  \ise  of  superfluous  words  is  a  fault  in 
composition  that  can  be  avoided  by  great  care  in  writ- 
ing. The  habit  of  looking  over  what  one  has  written 
with  a  distinct  purpose  of  eliminating  all  unnecessary 
words  and  seeking  to  express  each  thought  in  the 
briefest  possible  form  consistent  with  clearness  will 
very  greatly  improve  the  expressiveness  and  force. 

SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATION, 

1.  Show  by  example  what  is  meant  by  proceeding 

from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  interest  to  attention? 

3.  What  are  the  two  great  types  of  attention?     De- 

fine each. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  on 

the  part  of  the  teacher? 

5.  Under  the  stimulus  of  what  feelings  does  the  mind 

acquire  most  readily  and  permanently? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  oral  spelling?     Of  written 

spelling? 

7.  What  is  the  great  law  of  apperception? 

8.  Describe    your    method    of    teaching    children    to 

write? 

Answers. 

1.  For  instance,  in  teaching  a  child  to  read  we 
introduce  the  object  and  then  find  the  name  for  it,  and 
then  introduce  its  attributes.  In  teaching  number  we 
first  have  five  "things,"  and  after  the  idea  is  fixed  the 
number  "five"  as  an  abstract  thing  is  introduced. 

2.  The  faculties  are  aroused  by  interest  in  the 
thing  pi-csented.  The  teacher  must  be  skilful  in  pre- 
senting her  subject  matter  or  the  child  can  not  have 
his  attention  fastened  long  enough  to  leani. 

3.  "Spontaneous"  in  wljich  there  is  a  real  "inter- 
est" from  the  start,  and  "forced"  attention  where  by 
drill  and  drudgery  the  real  inteirest  comes  in  conse- 
quence. 

4.  It  becomes  contagious  in  the  school. 

5.  The  stimulus  of  success  js  really  the  secret  of 
the  learning  process.  If  the  learner  feels  that  he  is 
going  from  one  conquest  to  another  his  faculties  are 
aroused  to  their  utmost. 

6.  In  order  to  be  a  good  speller  all  the  avenues 
must  be  used — the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  The 
oral  spelling  trains  the  ear,  and  written  spelling  trains 
the  eye  and  the  hand. 

7.  It  is.  the  process  of  giving  "significance  to 
facts  by  relating  them  to  our  more  firmly  established 
knowledge." 

8.  The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  insist  on  fs  a 
correct  position  for  writing,  next  a  good  copy,  and 
after  that  rigid  practice.  After  a  good  movement  is 
acquired  constant  drill  will  bring  the  desired  results. 

THE  METHOD  OP  THE  RECITATION, 

I.     What  is  apperception?    What  is  correlation? 

a.  Why  should  much  time  be  given  in  school  to  appli- 
cation ? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  study  of  types  give  us 
direct  aid  in  the  mastery  of  general  truths? 


4.  What  types  should  be  chosen  in  teaching  subjects 

in  a  course  of  study? 

5.  What  can  you  say  of  the  relative  value  of  the  Con- 

stitutional Convention  of  2787  as  a  historical 
event? 

6.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Hudson  River  as  a  type? 

7.  In  what  way  does  the  study  of  one  irrigation  sys- 

tem help  to  an  understanding  of  all  irrigation 
systems? 

8.  What  are  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the  battles 

of  King's  Mountain  and  of  Bennington?  What 
light  is  .thrown  upon  the  spirit  of  the  common 
people  in  the  Revolution  by  these  battles? 

Answers, 

I.  Apperception  is  the  act  by  which  the  mind  in- 
terprets sense  percepts  in  the  Ught  of  previous  ex- 
perience. Correlation  is  that  relation  of  subjects  in 
educative  processes  which  secures  the  interaction  of 
capacities  of  the  mind  tiding  to  strengthen  each 
other. 

a.  Because  knowledge  is  a  worthless  acquisition 
until  the  ability  to  apply  it  readily,  skillfully,  and 
effectively  is  also  acquired. 

3.  The  type  is  a  representative,  and  in  the  type 
the  common  characteristics  t>f  the  class  stand  out 
prominently  and  conspicuously. 

4.  In  teaching  the  subjecta  in  a  course  of  study 
those  types  should  be  chosen  which  will  best  set  forth 
the  scientific  framework  of  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  The  constitutional  convention  of  1787  is  of 
supreme  importance  as  an  historical  event. 

6.  The  Hudson  river  is  an  excellent  type  because 
of  its  geographical  and  commercial  importance,  and  its 
prominence  in  early  American  history  and  literature. 

7.  The  study  of  one  system  of  irrigation  gives  an 
understanding  of  the  things  that  are  essential  in  all 
systemik 

8.  The  battles  of  Bennington  and  King's  Moun- 
tain each  show  the  determined  hostility  of  the  patriots 
to  the  invading  army.  In  the  energy  and  determina- 
tion displayed  they  are  excellent  types. 

LITERATURE, 

X.    Who,    in    your    judgment,    is    America's    greatest 

poet?    Name  two  of  his  works. 
3.     Compare  two  American  novelista  or  two  American 

poets  of  the  present  time. 

3.  Compare  Scott  and  Cooper  as  novelists. 

4.  Discuss  some  good  novel  you  have  read,  bringing 

out  the  purpose  of  the  book. 

5.  Give  a  brief  oiography  of  Longfellow,  and  name 

three  of  his  writings. 

6.  Suggest    a   brief   course   of   reading  sutlable   for 

eighth  grade  pupils.     Tell  why  you  make  each 
selection. 

7.  Indicate  your  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  Snow- 

Bound!. 

Answers, 

I.  Longfellow — ^"Evangeline"  and  "Hyperion." 
a.  Howells  and  James  might  be  called  rivals, 
though  friendly  ones.  James  is  the  more  finished  art- 
ist, but  Howells  is  the  more  entertaining  writer.  Mr. 
Howells  shows  us  the  most  common  actions  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  meet  every  day.  Mr.  James  bares  the 
souls  of  two  or  three  remarkable  people. 

3.  They  are  both  romanticista;  but  Scott  deals 
with  the  history  and  legend  of  his  country  while 
Cooper  describes  the  forests  of  America  and  gives  the 
most  vivid  descriptions  of  Indian  life. 

4.  This    question    is    purely    personal    and    each 
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applicant  could   have  a  story  in   which  he   was  indi- 
vidually interested. 

5.  See  any  literature. 

6.  a.     Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

b.  Julius  Caesar. 

c.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly. 

d.  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

c.     Hayne- Webster  Debate. 
8.     On  Conciliation. 

g.     The  Deserted  Village*  and  the  Traveller, 
h.     Franklin's  Autobiography, 
j.      Peter  the  Great. 
J.     Abraham  Lincoln. 
These  combined  will  give  the  eighth  grade  pupil 
culture. 

7-  The  aim  in  this  poem  should  be  to  assist  the 
pupil  to  enjoy  his  own  home  in  winter.  The  fine 
imagery  in  the  poem  and  the  wholesome  philosophy  of 
Whittier  will  combine  to  strengthen  character. 

8.  In  order  to  appeal  to  the  different  elements  in 
the  make-up  of  the  child  mind. 

For  example,  in  description,  more  prose  than 
poetry  in  musical  power,  more  poetry  than  prose  tmo- 
tional  power,  both  prose  and  poetry. 

NEW  HARMONY  MOVEMENT. 

1.  Name  some   present   day   educational   experiments 

that  have  been  undertaken  under  somewhat  the 
same  conditions  as  that  at  New  Lanark. 

2.  Why  was  Maclure's  scheme  of  education  a  failure? 

3.  How  did  the  New  Harmony  experiment  differ  from 

the  work  of  both  Pestalorzi  and  Frocbel? 

4.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Maclure's  work  in  estab- 

lishing libraries. 

5.  What  part  did  Robert  Dale  Owen  have  in  the  Con- 

stitutional convention  of  1850? 

6.  What  mistake  did  Robert  Owen  make  in  coming  to 

New  Harmony? 

7.  What  is  the  greatest  contribution  the  whole  move- 

ment made  to  Indiana? 

8.  What  did  Frances  Wright  accomplish  for  women? 

Answers. 

I.  a.  Profit-sharing  in  some  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

b.  The  free  kindergarten  movements  in  the 
various  city  school  systems. 

c.  The  Hull  House  experiment  with  the  poor 
in  Chicago,  and  Mills  House  in  New  York. 


d.  The  Postal   Savings  Banks,  as  organized 
in  Germany. 

e.  The  night  schools  for  industrial  education 
in  l^rge  cities. 

2.  It  failed  to  take  into  account  the  frailties  and 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature. 

3.  The  school  at  New  Lanark  is  the  precunor 
of  the  others.  The  New  Harmony  movement  wai 
based  upon  the  commercial  idea  of  the  acquisition  of 
property,  and  serious  subjects  were  introduced  into 
the  course  of  study.  Religion  was  also  ignored  or  di- 
vorced from  the  instruction.  The  basis  of  the  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi  schools  was  religious  instruction  intro- 
duced through  play. 

4.  Through  William  Maclure  New  Harmony  gave 
to  the  west  a  system  of  mechanics'  libraries  from 
which  dates  the  beginning  of  general  culture  in  more 
than  an  hundred  and  fifty  western  communities^ 
Through  his  influence  the  Working  Men's  Institnte 
and  Library  was  established  in  1837.  At  his  death  in 
1840  he  left  his  entire  estate,  which  was  a  vast  one 
for  that  day,  for  the  inaugurating  of  public  libraries 
for  the  country.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  of  these 
libraries  were  established  in  Indiana  and  sixteen  in 
Illinois. 

'5.  He  brought  about  a  change  in  the  laws  which 
recognized  the  rights  of  married  women  and  modified 
the  divorce  laws  of  Indiana.  He  was  presented  a  sil- 
ver pitcher  by  the  women  for  his  advocacy  of  their 
rights  on  May  a8,  1851.  There  is  a  movement  now  <m 
foot  to  place  his  bust  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Indiana 
State  capitol. 

6.  He  should  have  remained  at  New  Lanark,  for 
there  the  people  fully  understood  and  appreciated  hii 
plans  and  purposes. 

7.  The  contribution  to  scientific  research  was 
probably  the  greatest  single  influence,  Bot  the  dasi 
of  men  who  gathered  together  at  New  Harmony  has 
left  its  impress  on  the  whole  state  of  Indiana. 

8.  It  was  she  who  secured  for  married  women 
their  rights  in  property.  Her  colleague  in  this  move- 
ment was  Robert  Dale  Owen.  She  organized  the  fint 
woman's  club  in  America  and  lectured  on  the  subjects 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slaves  and  woman's  suffrage. 
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Quit  Teaching-Come  Here 

PREPARE   FOR    MORE 

Profitable    £.inplo>^inent 

As  Bookkeeper,  Accountant,  Stenographer,  Cartoonist,  Illustrator, 
Commercial  Teacher,  Private  Secretary,  Telegrapher,  Draftsman, 
Personal  Instruction.    Positions  Absolutely  Certain. 

Your    Final     Opportunity — Special 
Club  ScKolarsHip    Offer 

To  be  withdrawn  soon.  Get  one  while  they  are  offered.  More 
courses  for  one  tuition  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Best 
system.  Ablest  faculty.  Best  quarters.  Established  fifty-six 
years;  40,000  students  and  graduates,  are  reasons  why  we  can  do 
more  for  you  than  is  possible  for  others  to  even  attempt. 
Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  as  to  how  you  can  easily  save 
.  time  and  money  by  attending  this  old  reliable,  long  established  busi- 
ness institution.  Students  assisted  in  earning  their  living  expenses. 
By  writing  now  you  can  secure  club  scholarship  and  qome  later. 

HEED.     BRYANT     (EL     STRATTON 


"When  Bld^..  28-4^0  NortK  Penn.  St.  E.  J.  HEEB.  Pres. 

Study  Lai^.  Here   or  at    Home. 

FALL   TERM    BEGINS    SEPTEMBEH  24. 

INDIANAPOLIS  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

(Known  Everywhere  for  Its  Suoceesful  Qrftduates.) 

Judge  U.  Z.  Wiley,  Dean  Emeritus.  Theop.  J.  Moll,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  M.,  Dean. 

Degree  LL.  B:,  in  two  years'  time.  Full  credit  given  and  accepted 
for  instruction  by  our  University  Extension  plan.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars,  stating  your  desire.  Students  can  earn  expenses. 

Address  EMMBTT  J.  HEBB,  Secretary.  73-87  When  Bid];.,  N.Pennsylvania  St. 
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